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CHAP TERe aE 


INTRODUCTORY—OLDNESS AND NEWNESS OF AMERICA AND ITS CITIES—EARLIEST INHABITANTS 
OF THIS ‘REGION: 


[= is certainly a curious historical paradox that these most modern 
regions of the civilized world, the latest birthplace of mankind and of 
the heir of all the ages, should also be the most ancient. As Agassiz 
says of the Laurentian Hills that stretch themselves along the eastern 
belt of Canada, in the vicinity of Niagara Falls, the new world is the old 
world; for these upheavals were the first to lift their heads above the 
welter that enshrouded the infant planet. 

So northern Ohio and the vicinity of Cleveland, where man has set 
the stamp of his highest and latest conquest of nature and her treasure 
houses, was, in all human probability, inhabited by the most primitive of 
the human race as geology has revealed him to us. 

At some unknown date nearly the whole northern portion of the 
United States, as well as of Europe, was suddenly covered with a sheet of 
ice, a half mile in thickness, that moved in a southerly direction reaching 
Mask-like Face, in stone. from a almost to the Ohio, making a great dam near the site of Cincinnati, five 
Northern Ohio Mound.—Original ¢ s : : : 

49, x36 ince or six hundred feet high. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) Previous to the ice age there is believed to have been no Lake Erie. 
There are traces of great pre-glacial rivers, one of them having been dis- 
covered recently by Dr. D. T. Gould, of Berea, in the vicinity of Rocky River. The channels of these 
rivers were far deeper than any known at present—that of the Cuyahoga being 150 feet deeper than it 
isnow. There being then no Lake Erie its present bed was a level plain, with one or more rivers run- 


ning through it. 

Then came the great ice cap, which covered a part of Ohio, its limits so well defined that on the 
one side is the rich soil which the ice made by grinding the granites and the slate and the limestone and 
the sandstone together, to create a new earth for its future Pont Way WERE Red, 
inhabitants; on the other side the less fertile soil of the pre- Cuyahoga County. 
glacial period. 

At this period man existed on this continent as he did in 
Europe. Traces of his rude weapons have been found on both 
continents, and there is strong probability that with his stone 
implements he once roamed about these regions until he was 
overwhelmed and removed. 

What became of this earliest citizen of this region will never 
be known—whether he was swept away by some catastrophe or 
was conquered and submerged by a higher and more civilized 


V— 


race. Like his European contemporary, he has lefta few only of PRAT DAO 


- : : Sie : ATTNANY PAS FN! 
his rude relics to tell his brief story, and even these do not convince 
the skeptical of his existence here. 


His successor was the Mound Builder. Whatever else he Bottom . LAND. 
may have been, here in Ohio he seems to have been a tireless 
worker. If he did not serve the Lord he was at least diligent 
3 = Ma = 2. =f is —_ i 4 A.—Enclosed space. a. a. a.—Embankments 
in business. Nowhere on the globe are there so many and so and ditches. Scale, 200 feet to the inch. 
. : a ~ . : Wester Dates s is > naiete. 
large earthworks as those in Ohio. Two were found within ee en ee 


the limits of Cleveland, one of which was erected on the site of Newburgh, in the southern part 
of the city. Squares and circles and great fortifications abound further to the south. Miles of 


> 
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earthworks can there be found. 


And when it is considered that this earth was probably brought 


together in small quantities, in baskets or other receptacles, they seem to show something of the 


industry, the diligence and the persistence which characterized the 
builder of the pyramids. They are believed to have been a round- 
headed race, while the Indians who succeeded them were long 
headed. This was true also to a certain extent of the same 


different types of men in Europe, where the Longheads conquered 


and extinguished the Roundheads as they did here. On_ both 
continents, too, the Longheads were a northern, the Round a 
southern, race. 

The Mound Builder was probably an agriculturist, with a few tools 
of copper and stone. Their agriculture brought them together into 
communities, which accounts for the construction of the remarkable 
works they left. They had a few barbaric arts, their sculpture and 
carving often showing much skill and patient work. Their clothing 
was probably the skin of wild beasts, held together by threads of 


Stone Shuttles from Northeastern Ohio 
Mounds. | ve 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


bark fibre. They perhaps spun and wove the wooly hair of the 
buffalo. They must have attended civic and religious festivities in great numbers, for which these 


Mound Builders’ Pipes. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


large and elaborate enclosures were doubtless intended. They 
manufactured a kind of rude pottery, and had they stumbled upon 
the art of producing iron and steel it is conjectured that they would 
have attained the higher civilization they failed to reach. They 
believed in a future life, provided the dead with their hunting and 
war implements, their cooking and other utensils, as well as 
their wives and attendants, whom they dispatched with them on 
their journey into the undiscovered country. They are believed 
to have struggled long and painfully, but vainly, against their 
more cunning and abler foe—the Indian—whom our forefathers 
dispossessed of his land, as the Indian dispossessed the Mound 
Builder of his. But they were a barbaric people, mainly vege- 
tarian, as shown by their teeth; probably not aggressive enough 
to resist the fiercer tribes of modern Indians, who sharpened 
their wits in hunting wild animals for food and their teeth on the 
meat which their prey yielded. 

It is to be considered that the ancient cities of Europe, and 
even the American cities of the Atlantic coast, have traditions. 
Deeds of valor encrust their escutcheons. Moss and ivy still 
grow upon their roofs and walls, which men many centuries before 
had seen. Husbands, wives, children, sweethearts, councilors, 
soldiers, who have been dust unknown hundreds of years, looked 


from those ancient windows, trod the floors of those 
dwellings and passed in and out of their venerable 
portals. They loved in the still-standing gardens; 
fought in the same highways; dined in the same 
rooms; drank from the same still existing cups. 
Streets, alleys, corners, statues, are saturated with 
history and the intelligent visitor can read it almost as 
familiarly and easily as he can read the printed page. 

Abbeys and churches, obelisks, pyramids, 
columns, cathedrals seem in their dotage to be 
sometimes almost as ancient as the mountains that 
nature reared, and to be a part of her handiwork 
rather than of man’s. 


But in this country, and particularly in this 


country west of the Alleghanies, there are no such Mound Builders’ Pottery, found in the vicinity of Cleveland. 


historical landmarks. What races and nations might 
have been here, before the white man explored it, is 


The large jar is t4 inches deep. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


largely a matter of conjecture. Faint hints, like the murmur of voices one hears in sleep, there 


are of ancient civilizations; but they are enveloped in an impenetrable cloud. 


It is mostly silence 
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and oblivion. Vast forests and rich-loamed prairies hid the secret if there were any to hide, and the 
explorer and the pioneer had to make his own history as he went along. 

Previous to the events of the nineteenth century the 
history of the human race, in all this northwest, was like the 
dim vague landscape which one sees, or fails to see, from the 
car window of his train at night. What few glimpses he 
catches, as he whirls along at a speed he can only guess at, 
give him very little information about the country he is passing 
through. He cannot tell from anything he sees how far he has 
come or how fast he has moved. But when the day breaks 
all is different. He can then perceive everything inits proper 
light and true perspective. He then knows and comprehends 
how rapidly he moves from point to point. 

Such is the history of all the region north and west of 
Cleveland, to say nothing of the rest of the United States. 
The centuries previous to this are but the landscape of the 
darkness and the night. What was here; what mighty changes 
were wrought; what manner of man lived here before the 
Indian—all that is dim, obscure, unknown. 

But the rest is daylight, distinct, clear. With the white 
man, here as everywhere, come records, annals, tracts, 
manuscripts, documents, letters—all shedding their light upon 
the new scene that has burst into view. Not only that, but 
history seems to move from point to point, from event to 
event, with the speed of the express train. The contrast 
between what was obscure, unknown, unexplored, back of the 
nineteenth century, and what is startling, well-defined, positive 
in outline, this side of it, is as great as the contrast between the 
dim landscape, with its mere fantastic hints of itself, that greets 


‘4 A A’’—Irregular patches slightly worked 


with a pick. the eye of the railway traveler, his face pressed against the 

Inscribed stone found at Independence, Cuya- 3 = : 7 . 7 s 
hoga County, in 1853. It was a surface rock ina pane and trying to catch a glimpse of what may be there in the 
quarry with eight inches of soilonit. The slab = midnight gloom, and the same kind of scenery rushing by in 


was removed and squared to 4% x6 feet. 


the full glare of midday. 

The difference between the rise and growth of such a city, and the rise and growth of cities previous 
to this century, is almost as great as that between the many-ringed oak of the forest, that outlives many 
a generation of man, and the shooting up of the shade tree that was a sapling to-day and in a few years 
will have all the vigor and usefulness of the forest’s patriarch. 

In order, therefore, to partly realize what the growth of a city like Cleveland means at the close of 
this century in this region, it will be profitable and interesting tosee what this region was at the close 
of the last century. 

This is the most graphically told, and the most easily comprehended, by describing the life and some 
of the adventures of the venturous and bold who found their way from the East and settled in this new 
territory. 

Before entering upon that period a brief glance at an earlier epoch will be worth while—to go back 
to primitive man, in fact, and to the dim obscurity that surrounded him. 


e Mound Builders, from the vicinity of Cleveland. The method of 
attaching the handle to a battle axe is shown in one of the figures. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


Stone Weapons and Tools of th 


i ee 
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INDIAN ANNALS OF LAKE ERIE REGIONS—WAR BETWEEN TRIBES—OHIO’S CAPTAIN SMITH. 


HE Mound Builders were then probably removed by the ancestors or predecessors of the American 
Indians, known to us and our own ancestors as the aborigines, and whom we and our ancestors have 
also been engaged in removing the last three centuries. As has been said of the pious Puritans, they 
fell first on their knees and then on the aborigines. It would appear that all this accords with the well- 
known doctrine of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.” It is a very comfortable doctrine for the survivor, for 
he naturally decides that he is the fittest because he survives. However it may have been with the 
Mound Builder, who was probably an agriculturist, the savage who came after him was too extravagant 
in his use of land. He wanted many a square mile for his deer park, and a whole territory for his 
buffalo. The white man was ready to make better use of it, and to support as many people on one 
acre as the Indian could support on a hundred, or even a thousand. 

The Indians first known to the white men in these regions were the Eries, or Cats, as the French 
called them, from the coon skins they wore. They were good fighters, but had to succumb to the pow- 
erful Iroquois, who have, on account of their conquests, been called the ‘‘ Romans of the New World.” 
They were a formidable nation, or ‘‘ Five Nations,” and their red brethren, even when valorous and 
cunning, went down before them as the Belgae and the Parthians, the Britons and the Huns, went down 
before the majestic legions that slew the eagles of Rome. 

The territory of northern Ohio has, however, within the memory of man, been remarkably free 
from fierce and bloody wars. New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, western and north- 
western Ohio, and Michigan have been the scene of many a conflict, both between Indian tribes and 
white men, and between white men and Indians. So far as the wars with the whites are concerned, this 
is largely due to the white settlements along the Detroit river and the western borders of Lake Erie, as 
well as to the tide of immigration that, pushing over the mountains of Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina, distributed itself along the water courses of the Ohio and its tributaries. In 
this way, collisions between the white and the Indian in this part of the country were, of course, 
impossible, because of the absence of the whites. Even the great battle—the Gettysburg and the 
Waterloo—which forever decided the supremacy of the Iroquois and the suppression of the Eries, may 
not have been fought in Ohio, but in New York. Wherever fought, it settled the ownership of this 
region as between the two nations, just as Gettysburg settled the fate of the Southern Confederacy, 
and Waterloo the fate of the Napoleonic empire, though fought at some distance from those domains. 
It may rightly be considered, therefore, as belonging to our story. 

The Iroquois consisted of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, occupying 
that part of the State of New York through which the New York Central Railroad now runs. Confi- 
dent of their superiority over any one of these tribes, the Eries were so uncertain of their strength 


_ against the combination that they decided to test it. They therefore challenged one hundred of the 


athletic young champions of the league to a game of ball. With as much deliberation and gravity asa 
challenge to an international yacht race is now arranged for, the council of the ‘‘Five Nations” de- 
clined the contest, to the very great elation of the Eries, who sent another challenge, which was declined 
like the first. The third challenge provoked the young Iroquois, whose impetuosity carried everything 
ovef the old men’s opposition. The one hundred champions were carefully chosen and sent forth, 
with strict injunctions to allow no provocation on the part of the Eries to betray them into any act of 
aggressiveness on their part toward their hosts. 

The contest was appointed at the settlement of the Eries on the present site of the city of Buffalo. 
The prizes consisted of wampum belts, jewels, silver bands, ornamented moccasins, and other Indian 
elegancies, contributed by both tribes. The game was probably that known as La Crosse, the bat 
being a stick bent at the end with a net of thongs woven across it. The Iroquois won it. The dis- 
satisfied Eries then proposed a foot race, which they also lost. Stung in their pride and desperate 
for revenge, the Eries then proposed a wrestling match, ten on a side, the victor to dispatch his beaten 
adversary withatomahawk. With real or pretended reluctance the Iroquois accepted this challenge 
which was no longer child’s play. The first Iroquois challenger brained his Erie opponent as he i 
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on the ground, where the victor had thrown him. The second and third Erie champions also had their 
brains scattered over the field. These successive defeats were more than the humiliated Eries could 
bear, and the Iroquois leader, noticing it in time, signaled his party to gather up their trophies and 
retreat. 

These contests convinced the Eries that their only hope of maintaining their tribal superiority 
was the Napoleonic strategy of defeating their antagonists by detachments, and they immediately 
organized an expedition against the Senecas. A Seneca woman, taken prisoner when a girl, and now 
the widow of a deceased Erie warrior, determined to apprise her kindred and friends of the secret 
onslaught that was to be made upon them. Following the Niagara River in the night and finding a 
boat on Lake Ontario, she paddled her way to Oswego. On communicating her important news to 
the head chief, he, secreting her in his house, called a rally of the Five Nations, and told them that 
a bird had appeared to him and announced that the Eries were to pounce upon them secretly and 
destroy them. Five thousand warriors, with a reserve of one thousand young men, were organized 
under the leadership of the bravest chiefs. They met the Eries advancing upon them near the Gene- 
see River. The Eries, unaware that their secret was known, rushed at their foes with such impet- 
uosity that they drove the Iroquois from the ground. The fighting was desperate, no quarter being 
given on either side. The resistance of the enemy puzzled and dismayed the .Eries, who supposed 
that they had only the Senecas to deal with. Suddenly the truth stared them in the face. They 
were fighting the whole of their combined enemies, and, instead of a mere conquest of a single tribe 
their own national existence was at stake. 

By this time the Iroquois had rallied from the first assault that their foes had made upon them, 
and drove the Eries seven successive times across the stream; for the fight for life inspired the Eries 
with such desperation that they regained the ground as often as they lostit. The eighth time, how- 
ever, they were, much to their consternation, suddenly attacked in the rear. They were, in fact, sur- 
rounded, and could do nothing but stand still, exhausted and helpless, to be cut to pieces. A very few 
escaped the final pursuit and the massacre of several weeks which followed the battle. 

Each foe, before entering the battle, counted on a certain victory for himself; for, according to 
tradition, the Eries carried along packs of moccasins for the Seneca women and children they expected 
to make captive, while the Iroquois remarked ‘‘ Let us not fight them too near our village for fear of 
the stench.”” The Iroquois made the best guess as to the nation that would contribute most to the 
heaps of the slain, 

This is the conqueror’s side of the story, and the conquered, like ‘‘ the absent, are always wrong.” 
Mr. Parkman’s story, told in the ‘‘ Jesuits of North America,” is that the confederation of the Five 
Nations could not have provoked the war, for it had been in existence half a century before, and had 
given full proof of its power. There had been a standing feud between the Eries and Senecas, fol- 
lowed by a treaty of peace. During a visit to the Senecas of thirty Erie ambassadors to confirm this 
treaty, a quarrel sprang up between a Seneca and an Erie. The Seneca warrior was killed, and, in 
revenge, the other twenty-nine ambassadors were slain. That naturally ended the peace, and, in the 
skirmishing war that followed the Eries brought back a captive Onondaga chief, to burn at the stake. 

The cooler heads objected, because it would spread their quarrel with the Senecas to the whole 
confederacy of Five Nations, who were armed, more or less, with European weapons. Much to the 
dissatisfaction of the younger warriors they proposed that, under the custom, the captive warrior 
should be allowed to take the place of a slain man, at the request of some dead man’s relative. An 
absent sister of one of the slain ambassadors, it was thought, would willingly be a sister to the cap- 
tured foe. They were mistaken. On her return, she refused her consent to the arrangement, on the 
ground that she would rather see him burn. Burned he was, making a last speech to the effect that 
they were burning the whole Erie nation—a view shared by the older heads among his executioners. 

In the Spring of 1654 the Iroquois were on fire, with a desire for vengeance, and 1,800 warriors set 
out on the war path. The Eries retreated to the western border of their territory, which could not 
have been far from this region, and fortified themselves behind their palisades. The Iroquois, some 
attired in their native costume, consisting chiefly of paint and feathers; others in French uniforms; 
some, too, armed with muskets and arquebuses, bought or stolen from French and Dutch, at length 
arrived in front of the fortification. Two heraldsin French uniforms demanded a surrender; one, a 
baptized Christian warrior, announcing that the Master of Life was on their side. The Eries, antici- 
pating by more than a hundred years the saying that ‘‘ Providence is on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions,” jeered and exclaimed: ‘‘ Ho! Lo! our hatchets and arrows are the masters of life; come and 
see what they will do.” 

The Iroquois accepted this invitation, but a discharge of poisoned arrows discouraged them. 
Some strategist among them seized the canoe in which he had come over the lake, and turned it up- 
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side down over his head like a shield. Each crew followed his example, and, thus protected, the be- 
sieging army reached the foot of the palisades unharmed. ‘There they ingeniously converted their 
shields into scaling ladders and were soon on the inside of the inclosure. Then ensued the slaughter- 
ing of the Eries, and dispersing such of their wives and children as they did not tomahawk, through 
the forest. Some escaped and joined the western tribes, but the traditional thousand male adults 
taken prisoners were used to amuse and entertain their captors the following night, as the Christians 
were used for human torches in Rome for the entertainment of Nero. Whatever their number, 
whether ten, one hundred, or one thousand, they were bound naked to the trees; piles of light fuel 
heaped about them, and they burned to the satisfaction of their triumphant enemies. 
Whichever of these stories is true, and whatever the exact amount of truth in either, there is no 
doubt that the whole region along the south shore of Lake Erie was depopulated of the inhabitants 
that gave that body of water its name. And thus were ‘‘ wiped away the tears of all their young 
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quently Pittsburg, where the Indians 
were assembled. Two long ranks of Indians, whose members stood two or three feet apart, were 
stationed there, and he was compelled to run between them. He was congratulating himself on the 
lightness of the taps they dealt him when he found himself at the other end of the line. Then he was 
felled by a tremendous blow. Attempting to rise, he was blinded by the sand that was thrown in his 
eyes. He was then beaten intoinsensibility and on recovering consciousness found himself sore and 
bruised, attended by a French physician within the Fort. Then he knew what it meant to run the 
gauntlet. While still suffering he was permitted to anticipate what he expected would be his fate by 
watching the treatment of the white prisoners taken at Braddock’s defeat, as they were tortured 
and killed. 

When he had recovered, he was carried by his captors to an Indian town on the Muskingum. 
Soon after his arrival he found himself surrounded by the Indians. A sharp pain at the back of his 
head caused him to turn, when he discovered one of his hairs in the hand of his red companion. That 
was not the last of it. Dipping his fingers in the ashes on a piece of bark, in order to get a firmer 
hold of the hair, the Indian began plucking him as if he were a turkey, until all the hair of his head 
was gone, except a small spot about three inches square on his crown. They cut this off with scissors, 
leaving three locks, one of which they plaited and stuck full of silver brooches, and the other two 
they wrapped about with a beaded garter. They bored his nose and ears and inserted rings and nose 
jewels. They stripped him and put on a breech clout. They painted his face and body in several 
colors. They arrayed him with a necklace of wampum and with silver bracelets. An old chief led 
him into the street and gave the alarm halloo several times very quickly. It assembled the whole 
village as if it had been a fire-alarm, who surrounded him, as the chief held him by the hand. 

Then he was convinced that his hour had come and that he was only the victim who had been 
got ready for the sacrifice. He had seen prisoner after prisoner put to death, and he quivered at the 
expected torture. The chief, still holding him by the hand, delivered a long, loud speech, which Smith 
interpreted as his death sentence. Perhaps he thought of, and longed for, just then, the interposition 
of the lovely Pocahontas, which saved his namesake’s life at the very last moment. If so, history was 
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about to repeat itself. Not one, but three young squaws came forward to his rescue. The old chief 
handed him over to their tender mercies. 

But his hopes died out as they laid hold of him, rushed him down the bank into the river until 
the water was about their waists. Then he understood. He was to be put to death by drowning. 
They made signs for him to commit suicide by plunging beneath the water. Not complying, the three 
seized him and attempted to force him under. Clinging to life, he struggled with them and splashed 
and tumbled, while a roar of laughter went up from the crowd on the bank. At length, pausing to 
take breath, one of ‘* the young ladies’”’ as Smith calls them, who had learned a few words of English, 
contrived to say, ‘‘No hurt you!”” Thereupon he surrendered and ‘‘ their ladyships” administered a 
bath, washing and rubbing him severely and then dragged him to the council house. 

Here they clothed him in a ruffled shirt, ribboned and beaded leggins, moccasins, porcupine 
quills and red hair. ‘They painted him several more colors, seated him on a bear skin, gave hima 
pipe, tomahawk, skunk-skin pouch of tobacco, and punk, flint and steel. When thus seated the 
Indians came in in their grandest manner, taking their seats and smoking gravely and in silence for a 
long time. Then followed a speech from the chief, which announced that Smith was bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh; that every drop of white blood had just been washed out of his veins; 
that he had been taken into camp and the Caughwewago nation and a warlike tribe. He should have 
nothing to fear, for they would love and defend him as they loved and defended one another, and 
therefore he was to consider himself as one of their people. 

In fact in accordance with Indian custom the ‘‘three young ladies”’ had, like Pocahontas, but 
more quietly, asked for his life and it had been granted on condition of his adoption into the tribe. At 
least this is what Colonel James Smith tells us, and he is probably as much entitled to belief as his 
namesake, the Virginia captain, in his account of his own exploits. 

He, himself, did not at first believe it, and thought it only another long preliminary to his execu- 
tion, but ‘‘from that day” he says, ‘‘until I left them, I never knew them to make any distinction 
between me and themselves. If they had plenty, I had plenty. If we were scarce all shared the 
same fate.”’ Feast and war dance followed, succeeded by what the young protégé probably enjoyed 
much better—a. dance between the sexes. Facing each other, as in the Virginia reel, and led by one of 
their number, who kept time by rattling gravel in a dried squash shell, they advanced, touched heads, 
whispered in each other’s ears and retreated with loud shouts, only to advance once more as before 
and to continue the performance four hours at a stretch. 

He accompanied the Indians on their hunting expeditions, in the course of which, one day, they 
reached a bluff from which he gazed for the first time upon waters unlimited, save by the horizon of 
the sky. The wind was high and the roaring of the waters and the dashing of the waves at first 
alarmed him, but the next morning they walked along the shore of the tranquil lake, watching the 
eagles capture the fish which had been left in the flat and hollow places by the waves of the night 
before. 

During the winter they encamped at some creek running into the lake east of Cleveland, made 
maple sugar in the spring, hunting and trapping and later planting corn. Young Smith, having at 
the request of a squaw taken a hand at the hoe, was applauded for the vigor which he exhibited 
in an occupation that in Indian social and domestic economy was exclusively feminine. Being soon 
reminded by a chief that he would by this degradation be considered a mere ‘‘squawman,” he quickly 
agreed to that view of the case. ‘‘ They never,’”’ he says, ‘‘had occasion to reprove me for anything 
like this again; as I was never extremely fond of work, I readily complied with their orders.” 

An interesting debate between the Indians and Colonel Smith reveals some of their ideas in 
regard to the struggle between the white man and the aborigine. The white men, they said, would be 
driven out because they were such fools. They could not run, fight or guard against surprise. But 
Smith argued that the whites were not as big fools as they seemed, and after they had learned the 
Indian way of warfare they would, by their superior numbers and intelligence, drive out the Indian. 
Smith believed that these old Indians agreed with him in this opinion, but stuck to their own in order 
to encourage the young men to fight. 

On the whole he evidently admired the Indian character, and thought that in two respects they 
were better Christians than those who profess christianity; for, they literally took no thought for the 
morrow as the scriptures enjoin, and they dwelt, without dispute or contention, in love, peace and 
friendship together. 

Smith gives us almost the first glimpse of the vicinage of Cleveland when one of his tribal 
adopted brethren took him hunting along the Cuyahoga. In spite of the dangerous season they all 
embarked on Lake Erie, near its eastern end, at the word of command. The sea was rough and they 
shipped considerable water, but the breeze on the other hand sent them, with sails set, rapidly along 
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the shore until they reached some rocky precipices, when they feared they would be dashed to pieces. 
They were obliged to lower their sails and paddle with all their might, clearing the rocks and landing 
with much difficulty. The next morning a calmer lake enabled them to reach the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, where they encamped and hunted for several days, moving and hunting along its banks. 
‘“‘It is a very gentle river,” he says, ‘‘ with but few ripples or swift running places.”’ Deer were 
plenty, large and fat; bear, scarce. The upland was hilly and only third-rate, the bottoms rich and 
large. 
It was on the Cuyahoga that Smith got from his Indian brother some advice about profane swear- 
ing, which has needed repeating many a time from that day to this, as any one well acquainted with 
the conversation on that river, especially during the season of navigation, can testify. Hearing his 
Indian brother exclaim, ‘‘God damn it!” at something which displeased him, Smith discovered that 
the noble red man thought it was only vulgar slang. Smith informed him that he was calling upon 
the Great Spirit to punish the object that had provoked his displeasure. He stood for some time 
amazed, and then said, ‘‘if this be the meaning of these words, what sort of people are the whites? 
When the traders are among us these words seem to be intermixed with all their discourse.” He 
was sure his white brother must be mistaken. But his white brother knew better. He was not mis- 
taken. The Indian asked him why a trader should ask the Great Spirit to damn a gun-lock that got 
broken, and Smith had to confess that that question was easier asked than answered. The Indian 
was strengthened in his skepticism as to the correctness of his white brother’s version of the phrase, 
by noticing that the traders often used it when they were in good humor and not displeased with any- 
thing. The Indian concluded his theological and psychological investigation of profane swearing by 
remarking that the traders were as bad as the underground spirits of evil. 

This was nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, and the Indian’s question as to the utility of 
consigning broken gun-locks and other misbebaving inanimate things to eternal perdition, has not 
yet been answered. The habit of it centuries ago led Frenchmen to call the English people the 
‘* God-dams.”’ 

In 1759, Colonel Smith returned from his captivity and in 1763 was put in command of a company 
of riflemen known as the ‘‘ black boys.”” He trained them in the Indian tactics and discipline, and 
painted and costumed them so that they could hardly be distinguished from their Indian foes. He 
served through the Revolutionary War and died in Kentucky in 1812. Drake, one of his biographers, 
calls him an ‘‘exemplary Christian and unwavering patriot.” 


AvuTHORITIES: Whittlesey’s Early History of Cleveland. Western Reserve Historical Society’s Tracts Vol. II. Taylor’s History 
of Ohio. Johnson’s History of Cuyahoga County. 
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CHAPTER. IM: 


THE BRITISH AND THEIR INDIAN ALLIES ALONG THE CUYAHOGA— 
THE MORAVIANS AND THEIR MISSION. 


Eve next human figures to pass across the ]indscape of the Cuyahoga and 

its neighborhood, like the mimic armies of stage life, are two bodies of 
British troops; and these interruptions by the white man of the solitude that 
reigned in these forests and by these streams, were due to accident rather than 
purpose; to the frowning and dangerous walls and promontories that stand 
out along the coastline to the west of the city. No longer menaces to the 
navigator, they have become the picturesque homes of the suburbanites, 
whose dwellings overhang their grim ramparts and hide themselves in the 
natural parks that fringe the summits of these huge sea-walls. 

In 1763 Major Wilkins, with six hundred British regulars, with arms and 
military stores loaded in batteaus, little adapted to contend with the fierce 
storms of these wind-swept lakes, was dispatched from Albany, by way of 
Niagara Falls and Lake Erie, which he reached, to assist in relieving the 
garrison of Detroit, then besieged by Pontiac, who had many of the qualities 
and few of the opportunities and resources of the world’s great statesmen 
and military commanders. In November the expedition, however, was 
wrecked, as there are good reasons for believing, near the mouth of Rocky 
River, and three officers, seventy men and twenty boats, with provisions, field- 
pieces and ammunition lost. The only positive proof is the subsequent finding 
of a surgeon’s knife buried in the sand, the surgeon of the party being among 
the lost. The description of the locality too—‘‘ Pine Point ’’—found in the 
private soldier’s ‘* Diary of the Siege of Detroit” applies quite appropriately 
to the vicinage of the mouth of Rocky River. It is a disputed point in more than one sense of 
those words. 

There is, however, still less doubt about the wreckage of Colonel Bradstreet’s command in 1764, 
on his retreat from Sandusky, whither he had been sent with an army of three thousand men, loaded 
into batteaus to carry on the Indian warfare or secure their submission to the British Government. 
It was the middle of October, when the treacherous weather is liable, with scarcely an hour’s notice, 
except through the weather bureau of to-day, to descend upon the lakes and to surprise even the most 
wary and experienced of navigators. He had hardly entered the lake when the storm came, destroy- 
ing several of his boats and throwing the whole fleet into confusion. This did not leave him boats 
enough to carry the whole of his party, and he was obliged to send a large detachment around the 
south shore of the lake, where cold, hunger and the fatigue of wading swamps, swimming rivers, and 
cutting their way through the underbrush, killed many of the whites, though the hardier Indians 
survived. 

In afew days more, owing, it is said, to the treachery of a French pilot and to Bradstreet’s 
obstinacy in not seeking shelter in Black or Rocky River, he lost, by a tidal wave and its succeeding 
storm, twenty-five more batteaus with baggage, ammunition and field-pieces. Consequently, another 
portion of his command had to clamber and struggle painfully through the obstructions, perils and 
hardships on the south shore of the lake to Niagara River. Relics of the expedition, since found 
buried, indicate that the boats went ashore near what has since been known as McMahon’s Run. 

It is presumed that the British regulars took possession of the surviving boats and found their 
way to Niagara in them, sending the provincial troops and friendly Indians to make the rough over- 
land journey. The provincial troops from the Eastern states were under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel Israel Putnam, the school boy’s favorite hero among the Revolutionary generals. This expe- 
dition, its shipwrecks and its hardships, seem to have been dropped out of General Putnam’s biogra- 
phies. His career was otherwise so dramatic, from the time he invaded the wolf’s den until he rode 
down the steps at Horseneck, that a shipwreck and its miseries may have seemed insipid and common- 


place. 
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The number of lives lost in these shipwrecks is not reported in any papers or documents relating 
to it. In these days of modern warfare, when a man-of-war keels over like an iron pot and drowns 
six hundred at a time, or when a street-car dumps a load of twenty at a time into a river, or a railroad 
collision slaughters its victims by the score, the casualties which broke the monotony of life in northern 
Ohio more than a century ago do not seem very startling. But in those days of long marches, infre- 
quent battles and protracted wars, a calamity like this stands prominently out as a martial episode, 
even as the combat between Hector or Achilles is one of the chief events in the ten years’ siege of 
Troy. 7: 

General Bradstreet was officially censured for his part of the expedition, for which reason it is 
conjectured that so few documents or letters relating to it can be found. 

It was at one time thought, too, that the Cuyahoga was the piace where Pontiac met Major Robert 
Rogers, the leader of the New Hampshire Rangers, on his way to take possession of Detroit, after the 
surrender of Canada by the French to the British. Pontiac halted him and asked him how he dared 
enter the Indians’ territory without his permission, which he subsequently granted, and Rogers, pro- 
ceeding on his way, embarked for Detroit, at the mouth of Rocky River. The scene of the encounter 
with Pontiac is now located on Grand River. 

After these events local history settles down again into its habitual tranquility. The Indians 
traversed the territory as a hunting ground. With them, on account of its majestic timber, its grassy 
glades, its abundant deer and its fish-teeming rivers, it was always a favorite. Warriors on a hunt 
for human rivals, at intervals, marched across it, and British soldiers, on their way to and from the 
upper lake posts, halted here now and then. Batteaus and small schooners passed by, loaded with 
military supplies for the garrisons above, and Indian traders undoubtedly erected their temporary 
camps at the mouth of so convenient and considerable a stream. 

Even ‘‘ Lord Dunmore’s war,” carried on in Ohio, western Pennsylvania and western Virginia, 
in which the eloguent Logan was defeated and took to drink in consequence, stirred up no wave that 
reached the shore of the lake. The Revolutionary War itself was probably less known, to say nothing 
of being less realized, than a rebellion in Corea or a skirmish in Afghanistan is known and talked of 
to-day in Arizona or Montana. Most extraordinary stories were circulated by English agents in 
regard to the bad plight of the American forces, in order to frighten those Indians who could not be 
persuaded into espousing the British cause. They were told that the American armies had been cut 
to pieces, Washington killed, Congress dispersed, some members hanged in this country, others taken 
to England for the purpose, and that the Americans, having been driven out by the English, were 
coming in troops over the mountains to slaughter the Indians, even to their wives and children. 

Some of these cock-and-John-Buil stories were believed, but the surrender of Burgoyne exploded 
them. Nevertheless, Indian war parties to join the British forces or massacre American settlements 
passed and repassed through this territory. 

in 1782, the American authorities, suspecting that the English were about to establish a fort at 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga, which would have been very favorable for military operations, sent 
Major Craig from Fort Pitt or Pittsburg with six men to reconnoiter Cuyahoga Creek and Grand River, 
and especially the Cuyahoga. They found no signs of any occupation, but lost their provisions and 
had a terrible march back through the wilderness in the winter's cold. 

The Cuyahoga, however, rushing through its narrow walls of rock to Lake Erie, furnished 
the only romance in this region during the Revolutionary War. One Brady, while leading an expedi- 
tion against the Indians, was captured and sentenced to torture and death. The fire was already 
kindled when, having loosened the withes that bound him, he suddenly sprang up and pushed a squaw 
who had ventured too near, headlong into the fire. In the confusion arising from her extrication, he 
got well away before they started in pursuit. Suddenly, he was brought to a halt. Before him 
yawned a chasm twenty or. thirty feet wide, and as many deep, where below flowed the chocolate- 
hued Cuyahoga. The Indians were above, below, and behind him. His only escape lay in leaping 
across the stream. He could not do this in a horizontal jump. With a mighty spring he threw him- 
self off, landing at the bottom of the gorge on the hither side of the stream. The bushes broke his 
fall; he climbed up the rocky walls and was off again, and for a while distanced his pursuers. But 
they, having shot him in the leg as he leaped, had disabled him, so that they were on the point of 
overtaking him again, when he was lucky enough to come to the borders of a pond covered with lilies, 


under whose ieaves he hid himself until they concluded he had been drowned in the pond, to which 
they had tracked him. So they gave up the pursuit. 
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was felt by most of the white men in this region a century or more ago. The white man and the 
Indian were to each other only a higher order of game than the deer and the bear, which they killed 
for food, and more akin to the tiger and other wild beasts, who are slain chiefly for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of them. 

Early in the spring of 1786, there suddenly appeared where now the rumble of freight trains never 
ceases and huge vessels and sereaming tugs churn the thick and noisome filth of the river, a band of 
weary and travel-tossed pilgrims, the like of whom never stepped upon this spot before or since A 
part of them emerged from the forest on the west side of the river, the rest came ashore from canoes 
on the lake. They were poor and hungry and forlorn, but hopeful, meek and undaunted by misfor- 
tune. They had been more than a month coming from Detroit, having once been beaten back to 
Sandusky by adverse winds, just as they arrived within sight of the one trader's tent that at that time 
constituted the settlement here. At that time and in this place they were as strange and striking as 
the Salvation Army recruited from the ‘‘ toughs” of the slums. They were chiefly Indians, but Indians 
entamed and peaceful. Indians who, when they were reviled, reviled not again; who had seen or 
known of scores of their bretheren deliberately butchered in the massacre of an hour, but who had 
not raised tomahawk or scalping-knife in revenge. They were led by two ruddy, sturdy, high-cheeked 
white men of a nationality then almost unknown in these regions, but who had complete yet kindly con- 
trol of their copper-colored comrades. They were the remnants of an almost miraculous and well-nigh 
successful experiment in what, considering the material, might deservedly be called tiger-taming without 
lash or harsh word. 

The frontier “golden rule - A_PORTION OF 
that only a dead Indian is a good Lapis Evans. 
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The Moravian Church was 
founded to carry out the love and 
law of Christ, to bear all things for- 
conscience sake; to rely on prayer 
and protest only for defense against 
the rage of theirenemies. Like the 
Quakers, they refused to perform 
military duty and to take oaths in 
court, which conduct, though a 
harsh comment upon the rest of An Old-time Map of the Lake Erie Region. 
humanity, most subjected them to 
persecution and death. Provided only with these weapons, but trusting implicitly in them, their 
missionaries undertook the conversion and subjugation of the American Indian. Their methods were 
more successful than that of any other religious brotherhood, unless it may be the Catholics. They 
first secured the Indians’ good will by their kindness and forbearance; their great aim being to convert 
the savage to their own life of peace and love. They were constantly urged to turn away their 
thoughts from rapine and warfare, and contemplate the love of Christ, the great friend of all mankind; 
to live and die like Him, who died rather than visit violence upon His enemies. The crucifixion, perhaps, 
made the deepest impression upon them, because they there beheld the endurance of the heroic captive 
in the last agony of His torture. Many of them became ‘‘praying Indians” and forsook the warpath, 
to the intense scorn of the braves who despised a creed that forced its believers to turn the other cheek 
when struck. 

These Moravian missions and their converted Indians were to be found along the Mohawk in New 
York and in Pennsylvania, and finally spread until one was established’on the Muskingum, in Ohio. 
Peaceful as they were and chiefly because they were meek and of good report, they raised up bitter 
enemies. The traders hated them because they spoiled their business by converting the Indian from a 
hunter into an agriculturist and abolished him as a profitable consumer of the traders’ rum. They 
frequently tried to tempt the ‘‘ praying Indian” to return to his debauchery, poverty and vice. Bigoted 
and ignorant Protestants opposed their work, mistaking them for Roman Catholics, and the Episcopal- 
ians denied them the right to preach and convert the Indians. In consequence of these various sorts 
of persecution, and opposition from white men, they moved from place to place until they settled at last, 
with several hundred converted Indians, under the protection of unconverted Delaware warriors, who 
were more tolerant of them than their Christian brethren were. At Schoenbrun or ‘‘ Beautiful Spring,” 
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as they called their Muskingum home, they erected what was probably the first church ever built in 
Ohio. . <3 ' 

These Moravians there anticipated by a hundred years the experiments with the Indians since suc- 
cessfully carried on at Carlisle and Hampton. They taught the Indians to work and to read. Each 
family had a house of hewn logs with a garden around it, and in each village there was a school house. 
No new member could join without a solemn promise to conform to all .the regulations, and rebellious 
members might beexpelled. The land, houses and crops were common property. _ 

These peaceful, thriving communities were an object lesson to the other Indians, who were at- 
tracted to them by the novel scene of their living in peace, order and love together. But more effec- 
tive than all, they perceived that these peaceful brethren always had pienty to eat. They, themselves, 
would not go on the war path, but others whose steps in it made them hungry and footsore saw, as 
they passed by their thriving settlement, these ‘‘ praying Indians,”’ living in peace and comfort, their 
fields rich with harvests, their pastures enclosing cattle, horses and other possessions. They were 
always welcomed to a ‘‘bite,’’ and the sick and wounded were often nursed there. 

It is believed by some, that had they remained unmolested, the Indian problem of this country 
might long since have been solved; but the Revolutionary War broke up this interesting experiment. 

The villages were on the direct line between Pittsburgh and Detroit, which were the outposts of 
the American and English forces. By their influence over the Delaware Indians, the Moravians had 
for five years kept them from taking part in the war, which otherwise they would have done on the 
British side. But at last the secret agents of the Tory party stirred up the Indians against the 
American cause; and because the Moravians fed and nursed thése passing war parties, the Ohio 
traders, already their enemies, denounced them as British allies, and their settlement as a half-way 
house for the British on their way to Detroit. On the other hand, the British Tory agents were 
determined to destroy the Moravian influence, which held many of the Indians in bonds of neutrality, 
broke up their settlement and carried the missionaries to Detroit, whence the British commander 
allowed them to return to Sandusky. At this time, the white border ruffians, under the name of 
militia, and who hated the Moravians for trying to reclaim the Indians, reached the settlement, and 
under pretense of removing them to Pittsburgh, disarmed them. Then shutting up these Moravian 
Indians in two houses, they slaughtered them like rats—men, women and children. 

The leader of the attacking party had called his men together and declared that the fate of the 
Indians was to be decided by vote. Those who wished to spare the lives of the prisoners were directed 
to step forward. Only seventeen or eighteen responded. When told that they were to die, the 
victims passed the night singing and praying. Two only escaped. One crawled away after being 
scalped; the other managed to hide himself under the floor, where he felt the warm blood of his 
comrades dripping upon him through the cracks. 

Those who escaped fled to the protection of the British commander at Detroit, and it was deter- 
mined to plant a mission, among others, on the Cuyahoga. In 1786, the commander furnished them 
with two vessels, which arrived within sight of the river, when a storm drove them back to Sandusky. 
Having now to give up their boats to the Northwestern Fur Company, that owned them, they came 
to the Cuyahoga, both overland and in canoes along the lake shore. Here they found some of their 
supplies that had been forwarded by schooner, and Congress ordered five hundred bushels of corn 
which they never got. But they were furnished with flour by some Indian traders—the agents of 
Duncan, Wilson & Co., of Pittsburgh, who had a storehouse on the west side of the Cuyahoga, near 
its mouth. Their pressing wants being relieved, they proceeded up the river along the east bank, 
near to the mouth of Tinker’s Creek. There, under their Moravian leader, Mr. Heckewelder, they 
established the settlement which they called Pilgerruh, or the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Rest.” Some Ottawas had 
already cleared a tract of land, and on it thenew settlers planted corn. They celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper in August, and finished their houses in October, intime to secure comfortable winter quarters, 
In November, they dedicated their chapel. 

They longed for the rich lands and pleasant places of their ‘‘ Beautiful Spring” on the Muskin- 
gum, but the Moravians dared not take back their Indian disciples and place them within reach of 
either their white or their Indian foes, The fact that they could thus remain in safety on the Cuya- 
hoga shows how far, in reality, if not space, this part of Ohio was removed from the strife that raged 
around it. Then they attempted to induce their former disciples on the Muskingum, who had re- 
joined their Indian kin, to come and live with them at “‘ Pilgrim’s Rest.” But the old savage instinct 
to which they had reverted suited them better. Either the failure at Schoenbrun had alienated them, 
or they pleaded it as an excuse. ‘‘ Never while I live,” said one, ‘‘ will I trust the white man again, 
nor will I unite with you Christians. Were you near I might visit you, but that would be all. Our 
forefathers, you say, went to the devil, and where they are I am content to be.”’ 
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Abandoning the hope of returning to their beloved Muskingum home, they celebrated Lent and 
Easter in 1787, at ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Rest”? in a most solemn and impressive manner. Then these peaceful 
but harassed pilgrims, driven about and persecuted far more than they would have been had’ they 
been resistant, ferocious and quarrelsome, took up their march for the Huron River, in Michigan, 
whence they were driven by rumors of hostility, to the river Thames, in Canada, where they finally 
remained. History seldom offers a more striking example of the right men in the wrong place. Had 
they but found the moral and political atmosphere on the Muskingum more congenial, or the soil and 
scenery on the Cuyahoga more attractive, the ‘‘ Indian problem” might have been solved within the 
boundaries of Ohio. 

Single figures now flit across the dawn of Cleveland’s history; of one Williams, an Indian trader, 
at the mouth of Rocky River, in 1786; of Captain Thorn and his men wrecked in the schooner Beaver, 
belonging to the Northwestern Fur Company, and which came ashore near what is now the foot of 
Willson avenue. Plugging up and greasing their three brass cannons and burying them in the sand, 
they built a cabin near and wintered there. James Hawder, an Englishman, that same year lived in 
a tent at the mouth of the river, for the purpose of receiving the flour from Duncan and Wilson, of 
Pittsburgh, which was to be delivered at Detroit, but some of which was sold to the wandering and 
starving Moravians. 

Into the Moravian settlement at Pilgrim’s Rest that same year came one day James Hillman, an 
employe of the Pittsburgh firm, who had charge of their pack horses. He and his assistants were on 
their way to the mouth of the Cuyahoga and made six trips to and from Pittsburg that summer. One 
of his men, with the very Scotch name of Hugh Blair, was crossing a creek running into the river, 
when his horse, catching his foot in the tree-roots, threw his rider and killed him. The fatality gave 
its name to ‘‘ Breakneck Creek.” West of the mouth of the river was ‘‘ Sunfish Pond,” where they 
procured their fish. The mouth of the river, which ran westerly then in its old bed, being choked with 
sand, they began removing it with wooden shovels. The water pushed its way through so fast that it 
divided the party, leaving a portion of them on the east side ‘‘ where Cleveland now is,” as Hillman 
put itin his narrative. This allowed the schooner Mackinaw, that carried their goods to Detroit, to 
sail up where ‘‘ Main street comes to the river.” At this spot, taking their blankets and making collars 
for their horses, and using their raw elk tent ropes for tugs they hauled small logs and put together 
what Hillman declares was ‘‘ the first house built on the Cleveland side.” 

Previous to this only the tents and bark huts of French and English traders gave even a semblance 
of a settlement. Joseph Du Shaltar was the name of one of them, who married Mary Porney of Detroit 
in 1790. He traded in liquor as well as other goods—a traffic that even then gave those engaged in it 
a good deal of trouble. One of his men named Beaulieu, appropriated the wife of an Indian, which led 
to an attack on his establishment at Sandusky, both in order to rescue the squaw and capture some 
liquor. But plenty of rum brought about a compromise. The Indians were ever ready for a fight if 
thereby they could get hold of liquor. At one time they made a serious attack on the trader at the 
post on the Cuyahoga. Some of them had to be killed before they were driven off. The liquor ques- 
tion had hardly got into politics then, but it was already something to fight about. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CONNECTICUT AND ITS OHIO POSSESSIONS—A GIGANTIC LAND SPECULATION. 


FOR ten years or more after the close of the Revolutionary War the lake shore was still deserted, 

while the Ohio River was lined with a thin fringe of villages, numbering about 5,000 1n population. 
This was due chiefly to the well-known disposition of Connecticut people not to let anything get away 
from them that they could hold on to, and to the hostility of the Indians, who were finally defeated by 
General Wayne. Connecticut, like the other colonies, laid claim to the possession of the northwest 
territory by virtue of the various royal English charters granted. King James and King Charles knew 
about as much of the continent they thus gave away as the King of Dahomey would know if he gave 
away the continent of Africa from ‘‘sea tosea.” The land they donated to different companies was 
supposed to extend to some vague body of water known as the South Sea. John Smith, of Virginia, 
was commissioned to sail up the Chickahominy and find a passage to China! 

After the Revolution all the colonies but Connecticut ceded their claims to the United States, but 
the children of mammon being always wiser than the children of light, she tenaciously insisted upon 
and laid claim to the land from Narragansett Bay to the Mississippi River, between the forty-first and 
forty-second parallels. It is not probable that the colony ever believed they could, in the face of all the 
other colonies, who were far bigger than she, retain possession of any such domain, but she knew that 
by claiming much she could get some, and the result justified her sagacity. 

In 1785 the United States made a treaty with the Wyandot, Delaware and Ottawa Indians, whereby 
the Indians stipulated to retire to the west of the Cuyahoga, but no white citizen of the United States 
should locate west of that river, on pain of being punished according to the pleasure of the Indians. As 
they had methods of punishment not popular among the white men, the west side was generally avoided 
by them. Thus the river began very early to be a line of demarcation and separation. If any Indian 
murdered a citizen on the west side, he was to be delivered up and punished at the nearest military 
post. This treaty seems to have been pretty faithfully observed, though Hawder had his tent and 
storehouse there without apparent molestation. Perhaps a liberal dispensation of rum to the Indians 
induced them to suspend that operation of their side of the treaty for his special benefit; for in dealing 
with the Indians, liquor always seemed to be more essential, either in making or breaking a treaty, than 
the wax, or the great seal, or even the signatures. 

Between 1783 and 1795 various schemes for obtaining titles to vast tracts of land in the northwest 
territory were set on foot. One of these proposed to buy for $500,000, the 20,000,000 acres constitut- 
ing the lower peninsula of Michigan. Members of Congress were approached on the subject, but the 
scheme was exposed by William Smith, amember from South Carolina. An investigation was ordered 
and two men were found guilty and imprisoned for a few days by order of the House. 

One John Askin, of Detroit, was engaged in the scheme, and he actually did buy large parcels of 
land from occupants, settlers and Indians in various parts of the northwest territory. In company 
with his partner, he bought 1,000,000 acres of the Indians, including the site of Toledo, along the 
Maumee. They undertook to seize and hold not only a large part of the land now occupied by the 
city of Cleveland, but nearly all the land between this city and Sandusky, aggregating over 5,000,000 
acres. This bargain was consummated in January, 1796, or six months before Moses Cleaveland and 
his surveying party set foot onthe land. They then turned all their efforts to getting their titles con- 
firmed by the national government, ignoring, or ignorant of, Connecticut’s claim to the territory. 

The final treaty of peace between the United States Government and the Indians, ceded all land 
east of the Cuyahoga to the Government. The agents of these other claimants submitted their claims 
to Alexander Hamilton and Mr. Robert Morris, but they got little satisfaction from those gentlemen. 
In May, 1796, they held a council with the Indians on the subject of their purchase and on the great 
love they bore to their red brothers, and the Indians agreed to stand by their deeds, and even gave 
new ones to strengthen the title. They were deprived of their grog until their signatures were 
obtained. 

Congress was petitioned and even bribery attempted. Only Brockholst Livingstone, an eminent 
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New York lawyer, suggested that they settle on the land and then submit the matter to a United 
States court for a decision. 

In accordance with this advice, John Askin, Jr., built or occupied for some time a hut on the 
west side of the Cuyahoga not far 
from its mouth. But the Connec- 
ticut Land Company went on with 
its surveys, and some of the bogus 
syndicates grew discouraged. The 
Indians finally extinguished. their 
titles, and after some spasmodic 
efforts to revive the Detroit claim it 
was finally abandoned. 

Considering the frequency of 
claims, under some ancient docu- 
ment, to the sites of cities, it is 
strange that nobody has ever come 
forward with these documentary 
relics of the last century to demand 
the surrender of the city of Cleve- 
land. As a rule they are failures, 
although the success of Mrs. Myra 
Clark Gaines in establishing her 
rights to a big slice of New Orleans, 
eke that they SIRS not always ee Indians’ Deed to Lands from Mouth of the Cuyahoga, West. 
substantial. The claim under these (Western Reserve Historical Society.) 

Indian titles was, however, appar- 

ently so light and airy, that they were not then regarded as of much importance, and the whole affair 
has fallen into the oblivion from which only the antiquary has rescued them. Of course one cannot 
help speculating upon the difference in the history of the city, had these Canadian Englishmen, for 
such they were for the most part, have had the settlement of Cleveland instead of Moses Cleaveland 
and the Connecticut Land Company.* 

Connecticut was finally, in 1786, allowed a strip one hundred and twenty miles long west of the 
Pennsylvania line, and about as big 
as Connecticut herself. It was called 
New Connecticut, or the Western 
Reserved Lands, subsequently short- 
ened to Western Reserve. 

Six years passed, and the land 
still lay undeveloped, for the rea- 
sons mentioned above. Then the 
State gave half a million acres to 
those of the Connecticut people 
whose property had been destroyed 
in the latter part of the Revolution, 
chiefly by Benedict Arnold, after he 
failed to betray West Point. These 
lands were located on the west end 
of the tract, and were called ‘‘ Fire 
Lands,” because they were intended 
to make good the losses caused by 
the fire which Arnold and other 
British commanders set to their pro- 
perty in Connecticut. So that the 

Indians’ Deed—Reverse Side. character of the population which 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) settled this country may he partly 


credited to Connecticut shrewdness and Arnold’s treachery. 
Three years later, 1795, the Connecticut Legislature abandoned the plan of selling the remainder 


*A chapter in the History of Cleveland. C. M. Burton, Detroit. 
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of the land at retail, but disposed of three million acres to three trustees of the Connecticut Land 
Company for forty cents an acre, or a total of one million two hundred thousand dollars. With an 
intelligence which has displayed itself in other ways than shrewd financiering, the State converted 
this money into a school fund, and to it and the obstinacy which would not let go of its claim without 
recompense, the State is indebted for the admirable system of education that has been so long an 
honor to it and produced such fruitful results. oats 

The Connecticut Land Company consisted of fifty-two members. They instructed their directors 
to proceed at once to dispose of the east lands and the part west of the Cuyahoga as soon as the Indian 
titles could be bought out. A surveying party, consisting of General Moses Cleaveland, superin- 
tendent; Augustus Porter, deputy and chief surveyor; Seth Pease, astronomer and surveyor, with 
four assistants, a commissary and physician, was appointed, and also thirty-six chain-men, axe-men, 
cooks, and other employes. 

In May, 1796, the expedition set forth, traveling by way of Albany to Buffalo. ; 
Stowe, with several men in four large freight boats, carrying provisions and surveying instruments, 
sailed down the Oswego River to Oswego, on Lake Ontario. Although the Jay treaty had already 
been signed, by which the British were to surrender Fort Ontario at Oswego, the British commander 
there, with that exasperating British insolence that has done so much to make enemies of the two 
nations, refused to permit them to proceed. Stowe represented in vain the annoyance and loss the 
delay would-cause the party that were proceeding to their destination overland. Finding remon- 
strance useless, he ran his boats past the fort at night, and escaped into the lake, only to encounter a 
storm, which broke up one boat and injured another. 

In the meantime, Cleaveland encountered at Buffalo a council of the Six Nations, who still laid 
claim to the land east of the Cuyahoga. A present of five hundred pounds in New York currency, 
$1,250 worth of goods, two beef cattle for a feast, and two hundred gallons of whisky quieted those 
claims forever. ; 

Among the distinguished Indians with whom these negotiations were carried on was the famous 
Red Jacket, who made a speech on religion and the Bible, which took almost as radical views of those 
subjects as Colonel Ingersoll’s, and must have shocked the pious Connecticut folk. ‘‘ You white 
people,” he said, ‘‘ make a great parade about religion. You say you have a book of laws which was 
given you by the Great Spirit, but isthis true? Wasit written by His own hand and given to you? 
No, it was written by your own people. They do it to deceive you. Their whole wishes center 
here’”’—pointing to his pocket. ‘‘ All they want is the money.’’ With this benediction, the surveying 
party, numbering fifty, including two women and children, on June 27, left Buffalo Creek and suc- 
ceeded in making twenty-eight miles that day, when a strong northwest wind sprang up and detained 
them at Cataragus Creek until the first of July. 

On the fourth of July they ‘‘ arrived at the confines of ‘ New Connecticut’ at Conneaut Creek.” 
‘* We were the first English people that took possession of the Reserve,” says Cleaveland in his diary. 
‘“TPhe day,” he continues, ‘‘memorable as the Birthday of American Independence and freedom from 
British tyranny, and commemorated by all free-born sons of America, and memorable as the day on 
which the settlement of this new country was commenced, and in time may raise her head amongst 
the most enlightened and improved states. And after many difficulties, perplexities and hardships 
were surmounted, and we were on the good and promised land, felt that a just tribute of respect to 
the day ought to be paid.” 

So the men under Captain Tinker ranged themselves on the beach and ‘‘ fired a Federal salute of 
fifteen rounds” and a sixteenth in honor of New Connecticut. They also gave three cheers and 
christened the place Port Independence. They drank toasts to the President of the United States; to 
the State of New Connecticut; to the Connecticut Land Company; to the success and prosperity of 
the Port of Independence, and of the fifty sons and daughters who had entered it that day; to the 
hope that these sons and daughters would ‘‘ multiply in sixteen years to sixteen times fifty,” and that 
‘“every person have his bowsprit trimmed and ready to enter every port that opens.”’ 

Just why sixteen years was chosen as the limit of fruitfulness does not appear. The rate of mul- 
tiplication, too, for sixteen years, considering that only two were married, and many of the party 
pretty well advanced in life, exhibits a degree of faith and hope truly ambitious and aspiring. Per- 
haps some of this exuberance may be explained by the conclusion of Cleaveland’s entry in his diary on 
that the Fourth of July celebration in this part of the country. ‘‘ Drank several pails of grog, supped 
and retired in remarkable good order,” considering we presume, that they had been drinking by the 
pailful. 

Even liberal rations of grog did not seem to satisfy the thirst of the thirsty. One keg was 
secretly broached and emptied and then filled with water. This one was tapped for the Fourth of 


Commissary 
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July celebration, and-the tampering with it discovered. -It was considered a joke on the.commissary, 
and.a member of :the -party, by some said to have ‘been Cleaveland himself, devised the following 
rigmarole: 

Our Savior divine 

“Turned water into wine; 

*But Josh Stowe, the boater, 

Turned whiskey into water. 

Perhaps, after all, it-;was due -to Stowe’s miracle that on this memorable Fourth of July they 
‘retired in good order,” after drinking ‘‘ twelve pails of grog.” 

The use of liquor, which seems: to have been almost as common as:tea or coffee, was an interest- 
ing feature of these pioneer days. They seemed to have great quantities of it; consumed great quan- 
tities of it and lavished it on-the Indians, especially when they wanted to come to some agreement or 
make some treaty for taking-away their lands. In the speech of Red Jacket, before quoted, he ina 
few words seems to.show-that he had given the subject some study. ‘‘ White men,” he remarked, 
‘bring on implements.of husbandry and presents, tell them good stories and all appears honest. But 
when they are gone, all appears asa dream. Our land is taken from us, and still.we don’t know how 
totfarm it.” 

In these modern days :it-astonishes many that such good, pious, industrious citizens, respectable, 
honest, clear headed and of good report, could drink grog by the pailful, and drink more oriless of it 
steadily every day. As arule, too, even the Indians do not seem to have been seriously affected by 
it, except as they got fuddled and, in that condition, readily yielded to the white man’s wishes. At 
Buffalo, as we have seen, the Indians interrupted the negotiations with Cleaveland’s party to get 
drunk, and probably when under the 
influence of liquor, agreed not to 
molest or interfere with the white 
man’s plans. 

One reason probably why this 
consumption of liquor did not have 
more sefious effect upon*the health 
and constitutions of these white men 
was their outdoor life. An almost 
constant living in the open air, or 
in tents and huts that were self-ven- 
tilating, did not undermine their 
physical forces like the close confine- 
ment and unwholesome food and 
air of crowded city quarters. Their 
ability to resist the deleterious effects 
of alcoholic excess was consequently 
greater on account of their vigorous ‘The Western Reserve. 
out-of-door existence. Another rea- (From Seth Pease’s Map, Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
son was the greater purity and whole- 
someness of the liquor drank. It was not until.crowded city and factory life and the adulteration of 
liquor began making its inroads upon the physical and-moral .stamina of consumers, that general 
attention was called to the evils of alcohol and led to the crusade against it, and on the part of 


many to total abstinence from it. 

But Cleaveland and his party had probably never heard of such a thing, and drank and distributed 
drink without thought or scruple. 

In three days after the Fourth of July celebration Cleaveland held a council at Conneaut with the 
chief of the Massasagoes, smoked the pipe of peace and friendship, of which they gave him one, and in 
return he gave them a chain of wampum, silver trinkets and whiskey. They said, by way of hinting 
at more whiskey, that they were poor; to which Cleaveland answered, not that whiskey was bad for 
them, but that he was not acting for himself alone, and he could not be liberal with others’ property. 
The people he represented lived by industry, and to give away their property lavishly to those who 
live in indolence, and by begging, would be no deed of charity. As long as they were industrious and 
conducted themselves well he would do such benevolent acts to them as would be judged right and do 
them the most good. He cautioned them against indolence and drunkenness. This highly moral 
discourse, he says, ‘‘ checked their begging for more whiskey.”’ 

The festivities of the Fourth of July being finished without any evil results, four of the surveyors 
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with chain-men, axe-men and pack-horses, proceeded to the work for which they had come nearly 
five hundred miles to accomplish. Before starting, however, according to some authorities, a strike 
occurred among the surveyors and other employes. They declared that the wages were too low for 
the hard work and hardships they were called on to endure, and believing that ‘‘ New Connecticut” 
was a bonanza, insisted on a share of the land. Cleaveland was therefore obliged to promise them a 
township each. But other authorities place the occurrence at Cleveland in the following September. 
However or wherever it may have happened, it was successful enough to secure for the strikers the 
township of Euclid, in accordance with the promise given to them by ‘‘ Moses,” as Cleaveland was 
familarly known among them. : 

This adjusted, they began their survey. The Pennsylvania line had already been determined, 
and from this they ran the southern boundary of the Reserve with meridians to the lake. Their com- 
passes varied considerably, but, being men of ability and experience, they succeeded in making the 
proper corrections. Mr. Augustus Porter, the chief surveyor, undertook the task of running the 
shore line westerly, which he continued to Sandusky Bay, in order to discover the quantity of land 
between the Pennsylvania line and a meridian one hundred and twenty miles west. The result of this 
was a discovery of a very unpleasant nature. 


In accordance with the contract, the victims of Benedict Arnold, or ‘‘ fire sufferers,’ as they 
were called, were to receive five hundred thousand acres to compensate them for their losses. When 
The ‘‘ Excess 


this was deducted from the tract, it left less than three million acres for the company. 
Company,” a kind of subordinate speculation or ‘‘ ring,’ who expected at least five hundred thousand 
acres, had nothing. This naturally proved a terrible disappointment to those who had bought the 
shares of this Excess Company, under vague ideas of the vastness and the value of the wilderness 
beyond. They had paid such prices for the stock that some were bankrupted by the failure. 

Although the Indians still owned the land west of the Cuyahoga, Porter surveyed it just the same, 
evidently and rightly believing that it would be only a question of time, and a short time at that, when 
the Indian title would be secured. He, however, placed no stakes or marks of claim. He was no 
Schomburgk, in Venezuela. 
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A Sketch of the Mouth of the Cuyahoga, made by Captain Allen Gaylord, 


in 1800. 


(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


CHAPTER ay. 


MOSES CLEAVELAND ARRIVES—HIS NAMESAKE CITY IS SURVEYED AND FOUNDED—DID HE 
DESERVE: THE, HONOR? 


RS the meantime Moses Cleaveland, with a few of his party, coasted in an open boat along the shore of 

Lake Erie until he came to the mouth of what he believed was his destination—the Cuyahoga. As 
he slowly pushed ‘his way up stream, shoving his craft over sand bars and past the fallen trees, he was 
much disgusted at the prospect of making a settlement on such a stream, and wondered why it had 
already become so prominent a harbor on the lake. As the stream grew narrower and more obstructive 
he at last decided that he had made a mistake, and much to his chagrin was obliged to work his way 
back to the lake again. According to tradition in his disappointment, he gave it the name of Chagrin 
River. But there is another tradition that it was known by that name several years, at least, before this 
Connecticut Yankee was annoyed by it; a party of Frenchmen having met with some mishap there 
which led them to call it the Chagrin in the French rather than the English sense of the word—a grief 
or affliction, as well as a humilating annoyance. 

The same blunder was made by the surveying party under John Milton Holley. When they reached 
it from the east they too supposed it to be the Cuyahoga, and had had orders not to pass west of it. In 
anticipation of this mistake Surveyor Porter was sent from the Cuyahoga in boats, and the two parties 
met at the mouth of the Chagrin. 

After clearing the Chagrin and reaching the lake again, Cleaveland and his party went on their 
way westward, where, on the 22d of July they discovered the river they were in search of. The shores 
were covered with trees and undergrowth foliage, and the crooked river hid itself behind the greenery. 
Only a small opening between two sand banks gave a hint of the wider and meandering stream and 
the broad valley through which it serpentined its way. Its deep channel, however, was the secret of its 
value, for in that was the promise and potency of the great city, and the immense industries and the 
vast commerce which have made the Greater Cleveland of this day and generation. 

Steering one of the boats was the man whose name lives in history among those who have founded 
great cities. 

Perhaps he was smoking the pipe given him three days before by Paqua, or some other Indian, at 
the village of Conneaut, then consisting of two houses anda trading store. The pipe was carved out of 
wood, and had a mouth-piece so large and unwieldy that it must have taken away much of the pleasure 
of smoking it. The bowl was lined 1 with lead an eighth of aninch thick. A device, that may have been 
first intended for the head of a serpent and was finally shaped into that of a bird, was carved on one 
side of it. The stem was as large as a broomstick and bore the name of the donor.* 

From the boat he looked out upon an attractive landscape. Fringing the winding stream were 
rushes and coarse grasses. Dense woods covered the bluffs on the east side, while toward the west 
stretched the flats. Forbidden by their agreement with the Indians at Buffalo and Conneaut to cross 
the river for habitations, only the steep hillside offered them any hospitality for their settlement. They 
probably as little dreamed of its greatness and its riches as Columbus dreamed of the United States 
when he caught sight of San Salvador. 

Indeed, Moses Cleaveland himself revealed the dimensions of the visionary habitation, which his 
prophetic eye discerned rising before him on the hilltops-and in the valley below. 

He foresaw a half a mile, it may be, of cleared land, with a village street running through it, 
lined with trees that overshadowed several score of houses, some of which were of the fine old cclonial 
style of architecture; others with a Grecian temple front, perhaps; most of them plain, one story, 
and covered with weather-beaten clapboards. Some, perhaps, were whitewashed or white painted. A 
plain village church, a tavern, one or two general stores, two or three schoolhouses, plain but sub- 
stantial barns, out-lying farms, meadows, cornfields; a weekly stage coach, and possibly a sloop or 
two at ariver wharf. Beyond this he could see nothing, for there his experience ended. Such were the 
limitations of his conceptions, because the only large towns and cities he ever saw, if he had seen any, 
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were on the sea coast, and enjoyed a foreign commerce that had made them rich and large and worthy 
of being called cities. 

We are justified in thus portraying Cleaveland’s prophetic dream of the greatness of his urban 
namesake, for he himself has drawn the picture in a remark to one of his woman friends in Windham 
County, Connecticut, and whence Cleaveland came to survey his Canaan, and whither he soon re- 
turned to say: 

‘“‘While I was in New Connecticut I laid out- a-town on the bank of Lake Erie, which was called 
by my name, and I believe the child is new born that may live to see that place as large as ‘ Old 
Windham.’ ” 

And ‘‘ Old Windham ” never had more than fifteen hundred inhabitants. 


PROPHECIES. 


_ There have not, however, been lacking other prophecies about Cleveland. In 1805 Hon. 
Gideon Granger, then Postmaster General of the United States, while a commissioner negotiating 
with the Indians, said: ‘‘ Within fifty years an extensive city will occupy these grounds and vessels 
will sail directly from this port into the Atlantic 
Ocean;” which came true almost to a year. 

Robert Engle, ‘‘who could kill a deer on sight 
every time with a flint-lock musket,” but was unable 
to hit the mark as accurately when it came to firing 
off a prediction, was asked why he didn’t, in 1816, 
buy land in Cleveland instead of going to Royalton. 
At that time people went to Newburg for their 
provisions ;. there was only a blazed path through 
the woods to Cleveland, and the site of the Weddell 
House was-a cornfield. ‘‘Why,” he answered, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t then have taken a farm in Cleveland asa 
gift; it was nothing but a sand bank surrounded by 
scrub oaks.” 

In 1833 a Mr. Patton, ‘‘an Eastern gentleman,” 
delivered an address at the Stone Church, in which 
he prophesied that within the life of those present 
Cleveland would have a population of fifty thousand. 
His hearers shook their heads with incredulity at 
the reckless speech of a visionary man: 

In 1838 Caleb Atwater, in-his history of Ohio, went so far as to see a “‘ greater Cleveland,” a city 
of half a million, stretching from the mouth of the Cuyahoga tothe summit. ‘‘ The Cuyahoga,” he 
said, ‘‘the canal, the coal, the iron ore, the sandstone, and, finally, the most beautiful inland sea in 
the world, all conspire to produce in summer a port as bustling, active and heart-stirring as the port 
of Baltimore. The-canal boats, the lake véssels, the steamer of seven hundered tons, with its tall 
masts, its wide expanded. sails;.with the. sailors’ ‘ye up, ye O,’ fill the mind of the spectator with 
life and energy.” 

At'the annual meeting of the Western Reserve Historical. Society, in 1891, ex-President Hayes 
made an-address; in-the-course of which he said- ‘‘It- was in 1834, fifty-seven years ago, that I passed 
through-Cleveland pretty thoroughly. It had-then four thousand inhabitants. A boy then twelve 
years old, with his eyes open, I am able to recall with distinctness the memories of that visit. I 
remember asking General Grant,.after his tour around the world, if he saw any cities abroad which 
pleased him any better than those at home. He replied that he had not; none which equaled the 
thrée,, all’ lake cities; which he considered the most attractive, Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee. 
Cleveland. considered. as an- attractive city, asa city having a great-future,.as being large and pros- 
perous,;.is to be counted among the cities on the globe that are notable.” 

But: that square, stout, somewhat. short figure of “aman. with a gzood.square head on his shoulders 
and a shrewd, sharp pair of eyes looking out upon this rather unpromising. promised land was very 
little of a-dreamer. He was a practical man sent out to survey, settle, and open this vast wilderness. 
He was:a graduate of Yale College,.a lawyer by profession, a general of the militia and a member of 
the Connecticut Legislature, or a ‘‘ shad-eater,” as they were once popularly called, because the Legis- 
lature assembled in May, when shad were edible. He wore on this western expedition, an Indian 
dress, and being of a swarthy complexion, resembled an Indian chief. He was, in fact. called 
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‘*Paqua”’ by the party of which he was chief, in honor of the genuine Indian;. whom’ he* met at 
Conneaut, three days before in conference. This resemblance to the Indians seems to have been 
early perceived. For, in attending’ a meeting. of his classmates some years after his graduation in 
1777, he discovered that oneof them who had given’ in college no signs of his fitness for the ministry, 
was a clergyman. Cleaveland, therefore, wrote after the name of this ‘‘ misfit’’ classmate, “‘ settled at. 
Inohegan’’—a small Indian: village near New London, Conn. When the catalogue, thus amended, 
reached the hands of the suspected classmate, he turned the tide of laughter Cleaveland’s annotation 
had provoked, by writing opposite the name of the future Ohio Moses, ‘‘ born at Mohegan.” ° 

It is not improbable that this resemblance to the aborigines aided him in his negotiations with 
them, who may have had reason to’ think they were dealing with one of their own race, and felt a 
greater confidence in him: 

This was the man, who, in charge of the detachment of surveyors that stepped from his boat after 
paddling some distance up thestream, clambered up the bank, and looked down upon the river and its 
valley. He stood on the site of a city beautifully situated, for both commerce and picturesqueness. 

It was either by his own determination or the general consent given his name. It has the almost 
unique distinction of being almost the only city of large size in the civilized world that is named after 
its founder. In the United States, the names of the large cities are either repetitions of places in the 
old world, like Boston; or they are compliments to the royalty and nobility of Europe, like New York, 
Charleston, Baltimore, and New Orleans; or they are the honors paid to the saints by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, like St. Louis, St. Paul, and San Francisco; or they are Indian names like Chicago; or they 
are arbitrary and fanciful names like Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Minneapolis. 

Even Europe preserves in the names of its cities, few of the names of their founders. The legend 
which gave the honor of Rome to Romulus is disputed. Peter the Great founded the present capital 
of Russia, but he divided the honor of its christening between himself and St. Peter. So that in view 
of all this, Moses Cleaveland may consider himself the most lucky of men in thus having his name 
handed down to posterity by one of the great cities of the civilized world. 

By a curious coincidence he might have called his new settlement by the same name, merely as 
descriptive of its situation. For ‘‘Cleaveland” means ‘‘ cliff land,” or ‘‘cleaved land.” And the city 
is well entitled to that name, solely on account of the river that cleaved its way through the center of 
the locality. Had it been discovered and settled in traditionary times, doubtless a considerable and 
animated discussion might have been provoked over the origin of its name. One party would have 
held that it was so named from the cliffs or bluffs on which it was situated, and that subsequently the 
human proneness to hero worship, invented or imagined some bolder spirit whose name was Cleave- 
land and to whom the founding of the city was falsely attributed. 

The critics might even go so far as to say that these early traditions had confused the alleged 
founder of the city with a Hebrew leader, whose name was Moses, The similarity of the two ‘‘ Moses” 
stories would be pointed out. It would be shown that the Cleaveland Moses led a party through the 
wilderness; that they suffered many privations and hardships in reaching the promised land; that the 
original inhabitants of the country, like the Canaanites of old, still occupied it; that this Moses stood 
on a height overlooking the new land, but was not allowed to occupy it. For soon after he disap- 
peared, and was never seen again in the land which became so prosperous and fulfilled all the 
promises that were made concerning it. 

At all events, on the twenty-second of July, 1796, Moses Cleaveland stood upon the bluff over- 
looking the winding valley and river of Cuyahoga, and out upon the blue waters of the lake, and saw 
the pictorial prospect that has enchanted many an onlooking successor, until business and commerce 
blotted it out with warehouse, foundry, factory and smoke. 

August and September were passed in prosecuting the survey of the lands. The task was by no 
means what is known as a picnic. Provisions often ran low, the cook was ‘“‘ cross and lazy.” At one 
time, not being able to peel any bark on which to mix the bread, he announced that he would not get 
supper. This calamity, to hungry men who had been in the woods all-day, was fortunately averted 
by one. of their number,.who showed him how to wet and mix the flour in a bag. 

The forest abounded in snakes, especially rattlesnakes, of the large yellow variety. Having a 
superstitious reverence, if not an’affection, forthem, the Indians did not kill-them. In times of drought 
they sought streams and moist places and were frequently seen with their brilliant black.and orange spots 
crossing the lake beach to find water. Joshua Stowe, one of the surveyors, liked them even better than 
the Indians’ did,. but’ for avery different reason—the same reason that the cannibal is fond of his fellow- 
man. He loved to eat them; and at times, in default of other food he and others: had to. john M. 
Holley, another surveyor, could endure the diet when there was nothing else to eat. Moses Cleaveland, 
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however, had no use for them, alive or cooked, and was disgusted with those whose prejudices were 
less violent. 

At one time in September, thirty of the party found themselves in what was then the ‘‘city” of 
Cleveland, without prospect of breakfast, dinner or supper. A little flour, a little chocolate and two 
cheeses for thirty hungry people was all the commissary could muster. At this moment Providence, as 
they thought, persuaded a bear to swim. across the river from the west side. A shout was raised. 
Every man was on his feet. Augustus Porter and John Holley leaped into a canoe, with their guns, and 
the rest of the famished ‘‘ city,” their mouths a-watering at the prospect of relief, ran to the bank to 
prevent the escape of their coming supper when he reached the land. But Providence, or the bear, 
changed its mind. With a marble-hearted lack of sympathy for the craving stomachs of the citizens 
of Cleveland, the bear turned, swam back to the west side, and escaped. Asan alternative, ‘‘ Munson,” 


says Holley in his journal, ‘‘ caught a rattlesnake which we boiled and eat;” the founder of Cleveland 
contenting himself with cheese and 


chocolate. The next day they got from 
Conneaut cattle and provisions. At the 
worst, however, they seemed always to 
command a source of consolation and 
recuperation, as a passage in the diary 
remarks, that having come into camp on 
account of hard rain, and finding no fire, 
they were wet and cold; ‘‘ but- after 
pushing about the bottle and getting a 
good fire and supper, were merry as 
erigs.” 

The romance of forest life naturally 
soon wore off. The toil was severe; 
the discomforts many. The swamps 
were filled with mosquitoes who neither 
slumbered nor slept, who were fresh 
every morning and hungry every 
evening. When it was wet travel 
through the bushes was hard and annoy- 
ing. When dry, the heat oppressed 
them. Worst of all, even their rum 
gave out occasionally. Their clothes 
were beginning to fall off of them; 
their shoes would hardly hold together. 
It was these hardships and losses which undoubtedly made their pay seem small, and led them 
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to demand a portion of the land that they had surveyed. As before related, they first began to — 


‘‘mutiny,” as Amzi Atwater, one of the party, called it, at Conneaut, when Cleaveland and Porter 
made a compromise with them, which was ratified by a contract September 30, 1796, ‘‘at the City of 
Cleaveland,” which is the first record of this now renowned name. 

It was then and there agreed that forty-one of the party should each have an equal share in the 
township of Euclid. This township had been so named at the suggestion of Moses Warren, in honor 
of the ancient and distinguished geometer, whose science and skill lay at the foundation of their labor 
and success in surveying this wildnerness of timber. In so doing, too, Warren further made both 
the ancient mathematician and the city of Cleveland still more distinguished by the name which was 
given to an avenue that rivals in fame Fifth avenue in New York, the Ring Strasse of Vienna, Unter 
den Linden of Berlin, and other splendid streets in other magnificent cities. 

Each person was to have an equal share in the township at the price of one dollar an acre, with 
interest from September 1, 1797. They were to remain in the service of the company faithfully until 
the end of the year; to settle eleven families in as many houses in 1797, and sow two acres of wheat; 
eighteen more families and houses, with five acres of wheat in 1798; twelve more families and eight 
more acres of wheat in 1799, so that by 1800 there were to be forty-one families settled there. The 
settling of the respective families and the building of the houses each successive year were to be de- 
termined by lot among the forty-one shareholders. 

In the meantime Porter had run out the lines of the streets in the ‘ capital city ” of New Con- 
necticut, and Holley surveyed it into lots. The original plan consisted only of several sheets of fools- 
cap pasted together.. Superior street was first named ‘‘ Broad;”’ Miami was called ‘‘ Deer:”’ Ontario 
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street was called ‘‘Court;” but the name was subsequently erased and the present one substituted. 
There were two hundred and twenty lots and fourteen streets, whose names were Superior, Water, 
Mandrake, Union, Vineyard, Bath, Lake, Erie, Federal, Maiden, Ontario, Huron, Ohio and Miami. 
‘* Pease’s Hotel,” as the surveyor’s cabin was called, was between Union street and the river, and ten 
rods northwest was their storehouse. Vineyard street was laid out for access to the upper landing of 
the river, at what is now West Water street, and Mandrake and Union ’to the lower landing, opposite St. 
Clair street. On this map the ‘‘a” in Cleaveland is omitted. In the papers and documents of the 
times it is spelled both ways until after the war of 1812; but the General always signed it with 
ani" ae a : 

Notwithstanding these surveys and these plans, the only sign of actual settlement and ‘habitation 
was the cabin erected for Job Stiles and Tabatha Cumi Stiles, whose names make them seem as if 
they had walked straight out of Old Testament days. They were placed in charge of the company’s 
stores. Their cabin and the storehouse were on the low ground on the east side of the Cuyahoga, a 
short distance south of St. Clair street, and convenient to a spring issuing from the side of the hill. The 
small rude cabin erected in the neighborhood ten years before, by the freight carriers, had disappeared. 

The chief object of this expedition, however, was not to establish a capital city on the Cuyahoga. 
The shrewd Connecticut Yankees that formed the land company were not engaged in colonization or 
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building cities. They had bought a good many square miles of land out in this wilderness and they 
naturally wanted to get their money back as soon as possible. In order to do so the land needed to be 
divided among the several proprietors. According to the original agreement this was to be done by 
townships five miles square, laid out by the surveyors; the townships and parts of townships to be as 
nearly equalized in value as was possible. The parcels were then to be drawn by lot by the several pro- 
prietors. Six townships east of the Cuyahoga were to be subdivided and sold for the general benefit 
of the company and to pay its expenses. New Connecticut was to be governed from Hartford as New 
England was by the Council at Plymouth, England. 

The directors evidently imagined that the survey and the division could be made without delay, and 
the surveying party had not been at their work more than six weeks when a hurry-up letter, impatient 
in its tone if not in its expressions, was written from Hartford, August 26, to Moses Cleaveland. : 

He, Mr. Stowe, Mr. Porter and the other four surveyors were appointed a committee to divide the 
lands. They would rather have the lands put into shape for division than waste the time surveying 
the lots in the six townships. If they couldn’t finish the survey in the summer so as to divide them, 
then they ought to be able to do it in the coming winter. This would “essentially forward the settle- 
ment of the lands and be of very considerable advantage to the proprietors.” They could better equal- 
ize the townships than any other person. It would take all the next summer for anybody else to secure 
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the information they were possessed of and occasion a year's delay in the settlement.and -sale of the 
lands. The persons already agreed to buy and settle on the Reserve.would in that case look elsewhere 
and so depreciate the value of the lands. 

Cleaveland naturally expressed impatience at the grumbling from headquarters, for in a letter to 
Oliver Phelps, chairman of the board of directors, he wrote: 

“Those who are meanly surveying the compensation, and sitting at their ease and seeing their 
property increasing at the loss of health, ease and comfort of others, I wish might experience the hard- 
ships but for one month; if not then satisfied, their grumbling would give me no pain.” 

The price of these town lots was fifty dollars; ten-acre lots three dollars an acre; twenty-acre lots 
two dollars an acre, and the one -hundred-acre lots one dollar anda half anacre. The town lots could 
be had only for cash. There was, after all, considerable faith in the future of the city. Not quite so 
much as that in Rome perhaps, when’they sold at.auction, inside the city, the land on which Hannibal 
was encamped outside. Nevertheless, two men, Chapmen and Shepard, believed in it sufficiently to 
pay at the rate of twenty-five dollars an acre, in the depths of a forest half a mile from the river. 

The.directors and stockholders gave a one hundred-acre lot to Mrs. Stiles and Mrs. Gun, of 
Conneaut, perhaps as a tribute to:their courage and enterprise, as the women who first dared brave 
the journey and the hardship. 

Nathaniel Doan, the company’s blacksmith, whose name has long since been identified with 
Cleveland, also received the gift of a lot for his skill and faithfulness in shoeing and caring for the 
surveying party’s pack horses this summer. 

But by this time,winter wasapproaching. The surveying party, who had given up all intention, 
if they ever had any, of-settling on the lands they surveyed, began to think of the long autumn or 
winter journey, then delayed too'long, that lay before them. Instead of dividing the land or even 
completing their survey, they made preparations for their homeward journey. By the first of October 
the survey of the city.was completed and on the seventeenth, at ‘‘three o’clock and seventeen 
minutes,” as Holley, with mathematical exactness, says in his diary, they got into their boats and 
started for home. Just what-they thought of the country, or their own share in opening it up to civili- 
zation, they have left no record, unless the following poetical tribute, subsequently composed by 
Moses Warren, may be considered an expression of their sentiments: 


THE EXPLORER’S FAREWELL. 


From Erie’s shore and Cleveland’s street The saline spring on Beaver’s flood, 
The woods-worn lads at length retreat Chenango’s flats, Mahoning’s wood, 
With scanty means of living; And Cuyahoga’s trade ; 
Again approach the Orient East, Geneva’s hills, LeChagrin’s vales 
To celebrate the autumnal feast And Tuscarora’s plain prevails 
That Yankees call Thanksgiving. To invite the undismayed. 
The cloud-topped trees and purling rills, Then rouse, ye men, whose native soil 
“The flowery meads and swelling hills, Eludes your most laborious toil 
Have claim for us no more; With scanty crops and blasts ; 
The explorer’s path and artist’s line Far in the West your work renew, 
Neglected lie: We all combine Nor dread the dire corrosive dew 
And seek our native shore. That Eastern fields lay waste. 
The elk, the deer and beasts of prey But when you journey, leave behind 
Are left to range the forests gay The bigot’s stern, unsocial mind, 
Till savage hand destroy ; On sterile stony hills ; 
And soon give place to flowing fields These Western lands are far too good 
With all the crops that nature yields To cherish such a rankling brood— 
To crown the tiller’s joy. The worst of human ills. 


The sciences do not forget, 
But them transplant and cultivate 
By precept and example, 
Till Western students shall outdo 
The schools of Yale and Harvard, too, 
And on the pedants trample.—Cleveland Word. 


There appears to be no record of Moses Cleaveland’s departure, and, except as he is heard of 
occasionally in the East, he was as little a part of the city he laid out, as any of the other proprietors 
of the land company, that never saw it. 

There are some plausible, if not conclusive, objections to giving Cleaveland the honor of founding 
the city. Its centennial, it is said, is only the date of the visit of a Connecticut lawyer, who for a fee, 
superintended the survey of a portion of this town. He returned at once to his home and died without 
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ever seeing again the crooked river, the swamps, and the forests that constituted the township of 
Cleveland. He never owned a foot of land here. He never lived in it. He didnot discoverit. It 
was not the first or the only town laid out by him. He and his little party of surveyors were taking a 
summer trip into the wilderness, combining business with pleasure. After wandering all over eastern 
Ohio, driving stakes, blazing trees and naming places, they reached the east branch of the Cuyahoga. 
‘‘ Anxious to get back home before hog-killing time,” says a sprightly protester, and being ‘‘a little 
shy of names, they called the place Cleveland for short, and let it go at that.” 

At any rate, they first landed at Conneaut, and Youngstown was the first town surveyed and sold 
by Moses Cleaveland. Even in 1799, Governor St. Clair said he knew but one man in ‘“‘ New Connecti- 
cut.” Away back in 1755, the French recognized its advantages as a trading post, and, as we have 
seen, Washington early recognized its advantages as a strategic point. Ten years before Cleaveland’s 
arrival, Zeisberger landed at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, and went up further to establish ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Rest.” And in 1790, six years before Cleaveland’s arrival, some English people were living over on 
the triangle on the west side. 

These and other protests, whether dull or lively, and however correct they may be historically, 
do not much avail or prevail. People do not waste time or energy contesting these fine points, 
When the Columbian Exposition was first talked of it was objected that Columbus did not discover 
America, because he thought the land he did discover was a part of Asia, and died without knowing 
that he had added a new continent to the 
cognizance of mankind. Nevertheless, it 
was his bravery and his science that 
revealed the new land to the old one, and 
it would be impossible, even if desirable, 
to rob him of his long-earned fame. 

When it was found impracticable and 
impossible to open the Chicago World’s 
Fair, in October, 1892, the exact 4ooth 
anniversary of the discovery of San 
Salvador by Columbus, they postponed it 
until the following May. A good deal 
of protest and ridicule was visited upon 
them, but the Exposition gained consid- 
erable and lost nothing by its revolt 
against a too servile observance of dates 
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post of honor in the naming of the city. 

It was not a very great honor at that time, and there was little about it to stimulate the 
imagination in regard to its future growth and greatness. If it had been deemed worth while, if, 
in the opinion of its later inhabitants, there had been anybody else more deserving, they would 
probably have deprived Cleaveland of the name and conferred it elsewhere. Having had the good 
fortune to have his name associated with its thrift and its prosperity, that fame cannot be taken away 
from him. He will always be known as the founder of the city. 

He and the others who came here to make a home in the wilderness, were more than Cleaveland 
the type of the new American. He partook of that spirit, but was not inspired by it.'- The early New 
England settlers, as Mr. Woodrow Wilson has well put it, were men of fine courage and steadfastness. 
They had no thought of drawing back after setting foot on these shores. They built homes for them- 
selves and their children, but they still looked out upon the sea and remembered that it separated them 
from their old homes. The wilderness was their refuge, but they did not love it, and it was long 
before it became their joy and their hope. Their destiny was cast here, but their hearts lingered. 
Insensibly, they began to change. The strange life became familiar; their adjustment to it became 
unconscious and required no effort. ‘‘But until they had turned their backs once for all upon the 
sea, until they saw their western borders cleared of the French, until the mountain passes had grown 
familiar, and the lands beyond the center and constant theme of their hope, the goal and dream of their 
young men, they did not become an American people.” 

It was at and about the time when this new feeling had taken possession of the hearts and the 
wills of the new people; when their independence had been achieved, and all the perils of the first 
feeble efforts to establish a government had ended in the almost miraculous constitution and union, 
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that the men who first settled Cleveland quit the seaboard and all its associations and memories, began 
a wholly different life and became a part of a new environment. 

They brought with them many of the New England and consequently diluted Old England tradi- 
tions, which still stamp many of the customs, habits and laws of the Western Reserve; but neverthe- 
less, they founded a community that, in some respects, differs from New England as much as the New 
England differs from the Old England. 

For the past one hundred years it is this new type that has been giving a real meaning to the word 
American, culminating in Abraham Lincoln, whom Lowell pronounced “‘ the first American.” 


AUTHORITIES: Whittlesey’s Early History of Cleveland. Western Reserve Historical Society’s Tracts, Vol. II. Annals of Early 
Settlers’ Association. C. F. Leach in Cleveland World. 


CHAPTERS Vl: 


THE FIRST YEAR IN THE NEW SETTLEMENT—ITS HARDSHIPS AND HEROISMS—PORTRAITURE 
OF ITS PIONEERS—BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW TOWN: 


‘|S persons were left to take care of the company’s stores and to endure the solitude of the place 
and the season as best they could. It wasa bleak and desolate life, but they were well supplied 
with game by the friendly Indians, and fared much better than the settlers at Conneaut, where pro- 
visions became so scarce that they had to slaughter their cattle. With Mr. and Mrs. Stiles remained 
Joseph Landon, one of the party, but he too seems to have slippedinto oblivion, as nothing more was 
heard of him; and Edward Paine, subsequently of Painesville, took his place in the Stiles household. 
There is a tradition that the first white child in Cleveland was born to Mr. and Mrs. Stiles that winter, 
and had an Indian squaw for its nurse; but even this interesting episode, that must at least have broken 
the monotony of a long and dreary exile, has about it a mythical and uncertain atmosphere. Nothing 
is said about this increase of Cleveland’s population, by those who arrived the following spring. An 
addition of thirty-three per cent. to the population of the place in six months would hardly be overlooked. 
Sidney Smith, in describing the lonesomeness and isolation of a country parish in England to 
which he was banished, said it was ‘‘twelve miles from a lemon.” Unless the company’s stores 
included that tropical fruit, these first Cleveland settlers were several hundred miles from the means 
of making a favorite drink or flavoring a cold night’s toddy. Arctic expeditions are exposed to more 
danger, but they could not be much more cut off from their fellow men as were these three early Cleve- 
landers in their forest-bound cabin, near what is now the busiest and most frequented part of the city; 
where buildings overtowering the famous Babel, hold probably more wealth or more evidences of it than 
was then accumulated in any of the Eastern cities. 

One day was probably like every other to them in the fierce lake breezes or the warm south winds. 
They probably had some difficulty in distinguishing Sunday from week days and paid little attention to 
holidays. Indeed Christmas among New Englanders was not, on account of religious prejudices, 
observed at all. The object in their remaining is not stated, but it was probably to prevent the stores 
_ from being stolen or the buildings destroyed. A hut or a building of any sort was a strong temptation 

to an Indian in want of firewood. These Cleveland pioneers were, however, in a state of comfort com- 
pared with people at Conneaut, who nearly starved to death, and were obliged to kill the cattle left 
them. The savages, or rather the Indians, for unless drunk they were not savage, treated them with 
great kindness, supplying them with game and provisions in abundance. In the spring the second 
surveying party found them in good spirits and condition, if not as ‘‘ merry as grigs.” Among these 
Indians was the famous chief Seneca, who has the reputation of being a noble specimen of Indian 
character. The Indians spent most of their time hunting during the winter and encamped at the foot 
of the bluff near Superior lane. 

On reaching their Connecticut homes the reports of the surveyors were naturally looked for with 
keen interest by the Connecticut capitalists who had put their money into this enterprise. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders was called at Hartford, in January, 1797. The chief feature of the expe- 
dition which confronted them was its expense, amounting to fourteen thousand dollars. About this 
‘‘they wanted to know, you know,” as the clerk remarked in the British ‘‘ Circumlocution office.” 
They therefore appointed a committee to inquire into the causes of the ‘‘ very great expense to the 
company; the causes which have prevented the completion of the surveys; and why the surveyors and 
agents have not made their reports.” Even the conduct of the directors did not escape censure, and 
a committee was appointed to investigate them also. The committee, however, made it easy for the 
directors, and the stockholders never got any satisfaction out of any of their investigations. 

The investors, who had expected big dividends from the excess lands, were of course very wroth 
when they found that there were no such lands. Like all men, when misfortune encounters them, 
they were at first incredulous of the facts. They preferred believing either that they were being 
cheated or that Surveyor Augustus Porter did not understand his business. The real trouble lay in 
the refusal of the shore of Lake Erie, from the Pennsylvania line to Sandusky, to conform to the old 
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maps, on which the speculation was based. Where on the maps there were large tracts of land, 
Porter found nothing but water. Even then they would not be convinced. They hired a professor 
of mathematics in Yale College to go over Porter’s work. He reported that he could find no error, and 
the disgusted stockholders were finally forced to admit that they had bought water lots instead of 
real estate. Subsequently the late Mr. Leonard Case and other Clevelanders investigated the whole 
matter, and concluded that after deducting worthless swamp lands, the company had secured only 
about two and one-half, instead of three, million acres of good land. 

At the meeting they also voted two assessments, amounting to twenty-five dollars a share, for the 
completion of the survey and the partition of the land. 

Connecticut having parted with its control of this vast tract, there was no legal or practical gov- 
ernment over it. The people scattered over the lands had no legal authority to obey or by which to 
be protected. The lands were a part of Washington County, a huge county of itself, covering a good 
part of the State, and which had been erected in 1788, its county seat being at Marietta, on the Ohio 
River, many score miles from the lake shore. No 
magistrates were appointed; no civil process was 
known, and there was no way of legally making a 
transfer of land or executing a mortgage. They 
had only the deeply-rooted and well-imbedded 
Anglo-Saxon reverence for law, and instinct of 
government, which enables that race to set up a 
government wherever it goes as quickly and easily 
as it builds its cabins or erects its churches and 
schoolhouses. This passion for government was 
well illustrated five or six years afterwards, when 
men from Conneaut, Cleveland and other distant 
points marched twenty, thirty and forty miles to vote 
for delegates to the territorial legislature and to 
the constitutional convention. In deference to this 
feeling, the Land Company empowered the directors 
to take measures to secure a legal and practical 
government over their territory. 

They also resolved to send out another surveying 
party to complete the surveys. Only twelve of the 
surveyors’ party of the previous year cared to again 
encounter the mosquitoes, the rattlesnakes, the lake 
storms, the fever and ague, the rough life in the 
forest and other hardships and mishaps. Indeed, 
most of the surveying party were not probably in 
those stresses and straits of either body or mind, that 
push men out into the wilderness and make 
pioneer life more attractive than older and better 
settled conditions. 

On their arrival at Cleveland, the surveying 
party took up the work where it had been dropped the previous year. The Rey. Seth Hart was its 
superintendent and Seth Pease its surveyor-in-chief. Among the party who subsequently became 
citizens of Cleveland, were Nathaniel Doan, Ezekiel Morley and Amos Spafford. A misadventure 
in the Grand River—the drowning of David Elbridge while swimming his horse across, was the 
occasion of the first burial in Cleveland. A coffin of boards nailed together, was supported on the 
shoulders of his comrades to the burial ground on the east side of Ontario, between Huron and 
Prospect streets, Superintendent Hart reading the service over the first funeral in Cleveland. The 
clergyman soon after had to perform the first marriage service also, between Chloe Inches, the 
domestic of Lorenzo Carter, to a Canadian lover, who followed her to Cleveland and probably took 
her back to his own land, as no further mention is made of him. 

Discovering from their experiences of the year before, that man cannot long live on bread, or 
even meat alone, the surveying party cleared a piece of land on the bluff near Superior street and 
planted fruit and vegetables. 

During this summer of 1797, too, the surveys in and around the:settlement were pushed energet- 
ically, so that by the end of August, Central, now Euclid; North, now St. Clair, and South, now Wood- 
land highways, were laid out. In January, 1798, the apportionments were made to the stockholders 
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of the Connecticut Land Company, Cleveland, with five other townships, being reserved for sale. In 
1798, the company opened what was known as the Girdled Road, because the trees designating its 
line through the woods were first girdled. It began at the Pennsylvania line, ten miles from Lake 
Erie, and extended to Cleveland. 

The second surveying party encountered, near Cleveland, tne first settler on the company’s terri- 
tory not directly connected with the company. He and his wife were of the stuff that heroes and 
heroines are made of, and their adventures came as near tragedy as human beings often encounter 
and survive. They were in this respect the first genuine settlers of Cleveland. 

James Kingsbury was a member of a Revolutionary family in New Hampshire, whose youth kept 
him home from the war. But the courage of warriors was in his blood, and marrying a girl, Eunice 
Waldo, as dauntless as himself, they, with their three children, the oldest only three years of age, 
followed in the track of the first surveying party, arriving at Conneaut a few weeks after Cleaveland 
and his party had reached there. 

In November of that same year, after the surveying party had left for the East, he found it neces- 
sary to return to New Hampshire. Expecting that the journey would consume five or six weeks, he 
left his nephew, a lad of thirteen, to take care of his wife, together with a cow and yoke of oxen. 
Several weeks beyond the date of his expected return went by; but as day followed day and winter 
set in howling and snowing about the little cabin, her anxiety grew. She had the care of three 
children, all nearly helpless, with only the lad to depend upon for the ordinary cares and tasks of the 
household. In the midst of it the supreme crisis of maternity overtook her, and a fourth child came 
to add to the burdens and anxieties of the dreadful winter. It was the first white child of the Reserve. 

It was now nearly Christmas. She had recovered sufficiently to resume her household duties, but 
her anxiety for her absent husband determined her, weak and encumbered as she was, to set out with 
her flock and her almost new-born babe, and struggle through the wilderness and the deep snow to 
Erie. The heavens had long been obscured with clouds and storms, adding to her forlorn and dismal 
fate. But on the eve of her departure, the setting sun gleamed through the long frowning sky. 
Startled and gratified by this happy omen, she looked up and out, and there, staggering toward the 
door, was her husband, on foot, without a horse, weak and exhausted. 

No sooner had he reached his New Hampshire destination than he fell ill with a fever, which he 
had contracted on his journey. As soon as he could safely mount his horse he set out on his return, 
arriving at Buffalo on the third of December. Between him and his family lay a deep. snow, which 
had been falling every day for three weeks. In some places it burieda tall man to his chin. But 
with an Indian guide he pushed on, and was three weeks accomplishing the distance between Buffalo 
and Conneaut. 

The situation, however, was very little relieved by his arrival. His wife, the strain of responsi- 
bility and anxiety being removed, relapsed into a fever, which deprived her infant of its naturai food. 
The supplies the surveyors had left were almost gone. So, though still weak from the effects of his 
journey, Kingsbury was forced to return to Erie to procure food. The oxen could make no headway 
in the deep snow, and he was, therefore, obliged to drag a handsled to Erie, load it with a bushel of 
wheat and draw it back to his home. They cracked the wheat and boiled it, but another mishap trod 
closely on the heels of their grievous plizht. The cow, depending only on the twigs of trees for its 
fodder, was, through the ignorance of the lad, given the browse of oak trees, which poisoned her to 
death, cutting off entirely the infant’s nourishment. He slowly starved to death, his lingering moans 
distressing the anguished parents, who were sick and powerless to save him. When his wailing ceased 
his father and the lad made a coffin out of a pine box, and carried the remains from the house, the 
feeble and stricken mother rising from her bed and following the little funeral procession as it marched 
to the grave, dug a short distance from the house. Then she sank into an unconsciousness lasting 
two weeks. 

Like her babe, she was dying for want of food. Her husband, enfeebled by sickness, toil and 
anxiety, was unable to supply her. But as the soft winds of spring began thawing the snow, he 
crawled out, armed with a ‘‘ Queen Ann,” which his uncle had carried in the Revolution, to see what 
birds or other game the opening season might have brought. Scarcely able to reach the woods, he 
sat down, almost exhausted, upon alog. Soon he heard a faint whirr, and looking up he saw on the 
topmost branches of an all-too-distant tree, a solitary pigeon. The chances of his hitting it were 
small, but desperate at the thought of what depended on his not meeting this apparently providential 
opportunity, he took aim, fired, and the bird fell. What zts views of Providence were it would be 
hard to say, but there was no doubt of its usefulness in preserving a human life. For he cooked it 
into a broth and gave it to his wife, who, for the first time in the two weeks, spoke rationally and 
coherently, when she asked ‘‘ James, where did you get this?” 
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It was this family that the surveying party of 1797 found at Conneaut. Evidently disgusted with 
their experience there, during their wretched winter, they gave up their home and accompanied the 
surveyors to Cleveland. He put up a cabin east of the public square, near the site of the present 
Case building, but soon blazing a trail along the line of Kinsman street to the bluff near Newburg, 
where he found a spring, he got a house ready for occupation by December, and became a permanent 
citizen of Newburg and finally of Cleveland. Two years later he erected a frame house, building a 
saw-mill for his own accommodation on Kingsbury Brook. 

The site on the bluff was so attractive and healthful that he soon had several neighbors, who 
reduced the population of Cleveland by moving out there, and so increasing the importance of the 
place, that Cleveland was described in a contemporaneous geography asa place ‘‘six miles from 
Newburg.”’ Inasmuch as Job Stiles and his wife followed the example of most of the other members of 
the surveying parties, and returned to the East in the year 1800, Kingsbury, with Carter and Hawley, 
of Rutland, Vermont, who came on the second of May, the Kingsburys, in June, were the first genuine 
settlers of Cleveland. Kingsbury was, in 1800, 
appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
£ of Trumbull County, which comprehended nearly 
the whole of the Western Reserve, holding his 
court at Warren, between two corn cribs, in which 
prisoners were confined. He was subsequently 
elected a member of the Legislature, forwarded 
supplies during the war of 1812, was admitted 
to the war councils of Commodore Perry and 
General Harrison, was said to be a generous, 
kindly man, always held in high esteem by his 
fellow citizens. Notwithstanding their terrible 
early experiences and hardships, his wife lived to 
be seventy-three years old and he lingered until 
eighty. 

Prominent, if not eminent, among these early 
settlers for courage, resources, both physical and 
mental, good judgment of human nature in both 
white and Indian, was Lorenzo Carter, who had 
many of the traits of his pioneer brethren—the 
Argonauts, and the Captain John Smiths, who 
settled Virginia.” Familiarly known as Major 
Carter, he was born at Rutland, Vt., in 1767. 
He received but a limited education, married at 
twenty-two, and a few years after started for 
the far West. Accompanied by Ezekiel Hawley, 
his brother-in-law, they reached Lake Erie in 
the fall of 1796, crossing over with their families 
into Canada, where they spent the winter. 
Recrossing the Lake next spring, they arrived in 
Cleveland on the second day of May. The 
beautiful valley of the Cuyahoga River, and the general appearance of the country pleased them so 
highly, that they resolved to settle. Carter erected a log cabin near the mouth of the river, a little 
north of the present terminus of the Superior street viaduct. This cabin had two apartments on the 
ground floor, with a spacious garret for lodging. Near the cabin gushed a spring of cool and 
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crystal water. 
Carter began his life of business by building a boat and establishing a ferry across the river, at the 


foot of Superior street, for public travel. In his house was a small stock of goods for the Indian trade, 
including whiskey. He was an expert hunter, and devoted a part of his time to obtaining valuable 
furs and peltries, and tou procuring game and other wild meat for his subsistence. He was a success- 
ful hunter, and became celebrated in the region. The Indians were in awe, both of his marksmanship 
and his great physical strength. Hewas six feet high, had a swarthy complexion, long black hair, 
and a Roman nose. Although brave, he was, like most really courageous men, amiable and kind. 
Every autumn the Indians from Sandusky and Maumee assembled at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, 
and scattered into the woods for a winter of hunting and trapping, returning in the spring to the 
canoes they had left at the mouth of the river, here selling their furs, and spending a portion of the 
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proceedsinadebauch. They took the precaution, however, of handing over their tomahawks and rifles 
to their squaws. Then, when filled with whiskey, they would brag of the wars in which they had 
been engaged and the number of scalps they had taken. They tore off their garments and shouted 
and fought with the clubs and stones that lay around. Sometimes, frenzied with drink, they would 
seek their weapons in the custody of their squaws. But these guardians of the peace were faithful to 
their trust, even to beating and pounding the drunken warriors. This being over, they launched their 
canoes and paddled away to their cornfields in the West. 

At their celebration of this kind, in 1799, they applied to Major Carter for their liquor. He, with 
great prudence, and the water of his spring, weakened more and more each round of drinks. As a 
result of this foresight, the warriors, instead of getting more under the influence of the whiskey, 
gradually became sober. They surrounded Carter's cabin, swearing vengeance at having been 
cheated. They burst open the door, but the Major behind it, knocking three or four of them down as 
they entered, sprang over them, rushed upon those outside, and with his fists drove them in disorder 
to their canoes. In these and other ways, he gained an influence over them unlike that of any other 
of his contemporaries. Some of the Indians declared that he had a magic rifle with a ball which 
would kill an animal without breaking the hide. 

Part of these Indian celebrations was the annual feast in the spring, at which white dog was the 
principal dish. According to Gilman Bryant, one of the earliest of Cleveiand’s pioneers, the ceremony 
was a mixture of religion and gormandizing. Having killed the dog, they singed the hair, and out of 
the pieces into which they chopped the carcass, made a large kettle of soup. On a scaffold, they 
placed a large wooden bowl, full of this dish, as a sacrifice to the great Spirit, praying for a safe 
voyage on the lake, good crops of corn and other happy fortunes. Then the remainder of the dish 
was consumed by the Indians and their guests. They offered young Bryant a dish of the soup, with 
the fore paw in it, which, being still ornamented with the hair, he declined, much to their feeling of 
contempt for his lack of soldierly qualities, in not being able to eat such a relishing morsel as this, and 
to which they ascribed military virtues. 

Soon after Carter had established himself in his cabin, at the foot of the hill, David Bryant built 
a distillery, which was naturally the resort of loafers of both races. Drunken frolics were common, 
one of which one afternoon ended in a murder by the Indian chief Big Son, who charged Menompsey, 
the Medicine Man, with killing his squaw by witchcraft, threatening to avenge her death. The 
Medicine Man, who was also a priest and prophet, felt the natural protection attributed to these 
functions. 

‘*Me no ’fraid,” he exclaimed. 

But at night fall, passing down Union lane, on his return to his tribe on the west side of the 
river, he encountered Big Son, who, while professing his deep friendship for the prophet, slew him 
with a knife. 

Hearing of the murder, Menompsey’s friends came across the river, for the purpose of avenging it. 
But Big Son had secreted himself and could not be found. Sounding the war whoop, a demand was, 
made for his surrender. The Indians on the two sides of the river had long been enemies, and the 
occasion was ripe for a fight between them. Carter suggested a compromise by which the friends of 
Big Son were to purchase peace with the friends of Menompsey at the cost of a gallon of whiskey. 
When this was agreed to, it was discovered that the whiskey had all been consumed. The distillery 
was set in operation, and two gallons furnished the next day, to compensate for the lack of it on the 
previous day. Their thirst for revenge was thus soon allayed. 

In 1801 Carter was granted a license to keep tavern at Cleveland, on paying into the county 
treasury the sum of four dollars. Tavern-keeping in those days was a comparatively simple process. 
A fewstaple food products and a good deal of whiskey were the chief features of the occupation; but 
on the whole reckoned a good business, because likely toinsure a cash income, which was so rare. At 
the low prices of ham, eggs, chickens, turkeys, game, potatoes, corn and wheat bread, maple sugar 
and molasses, there was considerable profit in it. The cooking was generally as good as the tea 
and coffee were bad. The taverns were small but frequent, because night overtook travelers at all 
places, and they seldom wanted to travel in the forests after dark. 

In 1802, at the first State court held at Warren, Carter was indicted for assault and battery, much 
to the astonishment of himself and his friends, who resisted his arrest. The charge grew out of one 
of those small ‘‘ neighborly quarrels,” so called because they are so unneighborly, and which are gen- 
erally provoked by the existence of a dog. Carter, discovering that the dog was in the habit of skim- 
ming the cream off his milk, whipped him. The owner in the course of the altercation pronounced 
Carter a liar, which was followed by a slap in the face with the sturdy right hand of this Cleveland 
pioneer. Carter plead guilty to the indictment, and was ordered to pay a fine of six cents and costs. 
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On his return home he was received with great demonstrations of welcome from his friends. His 
accuser was figuratively, if not literally, ‘‘run out of town.” 

When Carter arrived in Cleveland, in 1797, there were but seven persons residing in the place. He 
was the first to build a frame house. It was located under the bluff, diagonally opposite the present 
Bethel House. It took fire from the shavings just as it was finished, and burned to the ground. On 
its site he erected a double log house. 

Among the celebrated Indians in that day was an old man, Omic, and his son, called John, to 
distinguish him from his father. From his youth he seems to have been evilly disposed and reckless 
in temper. One day, during the year 1805, he entered Major Carter’s garden, and while gathering 
the vegetables, was ordered away by Mrs. Carter; whereupon he drew his knife and chased her into 
the house. On Major Carter’s return he was greatly enraged by the occurrence, and putting a rope 
in his pocket, started for Omic’s father’s cabin on 
the other side of the river. Producing the rope and 
telling his story, the frightened old man begged him 
not to hang his boy, to which he finally agreed, on 
condition that the offender should never again cross 
the: river. 

‘‘Heno come. He no come,” was the earnest 
reply of the older Indian, and it is said the promise 
was faithfully kept. 

Early in the spring of 1806 a man named Hunter, 
wife and child, with a colored man named Ben, and 
a small colored boy, were caught in a heavy gale 
and driven ashore near the mouth of Rocky River. 
Climbing as high as they could up the rocky 
precipice, they remained there, with the cold waters 
of the lake beating over them, for three or four days. 
The two children, Mrs. Hunter and her husband 
were finally beaten off and washed away by the 
waves, when too exhausted by cold and hunger to 
cling to their refuge. On Tuesday some French 
traders in a vessel, seeing the colored man, Ben, 
still clinging to his lonely perch, took him off, turned 
about, carried him back to Cleveland, where they left 
him with Major Carter, who treated him with the 
generosity he felt for all miserable and forlorn 
outcasts. Ben lost his toes, and rheumatism, 
brought on by exposure, twisted him out of shape 
so that for a long time he was hardly able to crawl. 
The Major kept him during the summer, but in 
October two Kentuckians arrived, claiming him as 
an escaped slave. The Major related the story of 

LORENZO CARTER. his sufferings and the service he himself had shown 
him, adding: 

‘‘T don’t like niggers, but I don’t believe in slavery, and Ben shan’t be taken away if he does not 
choose to go.” 

Finally, after consulting Ben, it was agreed that a parley should be had. His owner standing on 
the east bank of the Cuyahoga near the end of Huron street, Ben took his position on the opposite 
side, and the conversation was carried on across the stream. 

‘* Ben, haven’t I always used you like one of the family?”’ shouted the master. 

** Yes, massa,” replied Ben. 

And the conference was carried on in this manner without coming to any definite arrangement. 
Finally the next day the Kentuckians were seen starting southward, Ben on his master’s horse, the 
other walking on foot by his side. 

Eight or nine miles from the village a couple of white men suddenly appeared by the roadside, 
with rifles in their hands. One of them cried out: 

‘* Ben, you fool, jump off from that horse and take to the woods.” 

The advice, as well as the woods, was taken, the two Kentuckians being too much surprised to 
make any resistance, nor apparently did they think it worth while to waste more time in recovering 
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so dilapidated a piece of property. The negro spent the summer in the woods, whence he went to 
Canada. 

A remarkable incident, which sounds more like an anecdote in one of Mark Twain’s productions 
than any real event, occurred in 1807, when one of Major Spafford’s workmen suddenly disappeared. 
Nothing was missed; on the contrary, Spafford owed him a few dollars. Declaring that no one should 
run away from Cleveland and reduce its somewhat sparse population, Carter shouldered his rifle, 
followed his trail, overtook him near what is now known as Willson avenue, and ordered him back. 

‘‘No,” said he, *‘ I have stolen nothing, I owe nothing, and I won't go.” 

‘¢Go, or I’ll kill you and throw you into this cat-tail swamp for the wolves to dine on.” 

Under these circumstances the man sullenly 
returned with Carter. 

‘‘Why did you run off?” said Spafford. ‘‘I 
owe you some money.” 

‘* Well,” he replied, ‘‘ I’ve always been a rover, 
and when I work in one place as long as I want to, 
I generally run away.”’ 

‘‘That’s a bad habit,” said the other, *‘ and you 
can’t do it here.”’ 

‘* So I see,” said the man. 

‘Well, now; sit down and eat your breakfast. 
I'll see how much I owe you, and when I have paid 
you, you can go.” 

‘“‘Tf that’s the case, Sard thesuan, “i dont 
think I'll go, but will stay and work a while longer,”’ 
which he did, and so helped hold up the attenuated 
census of the place. 

Carter accumulated considerable property, and 
in the latter part of his life bought a large farm, 
which he improved, lying on the west side of the 
Cuyahoga, nearly opposite the foot of Superior 
street. His son Alonzo occupied it for many years, 
when it was sold and cut up into city lots, which are 
now an important part of the city of Cleveland. 
Major Carter died February 7, 1814, at the age of 
forty-seven. The father of nine children, five of 
whom reached maturity, his descendants are 
numerous, and have lived in the city or its vicinity, 
and are connected by marriage with prominent 
families. Major Carter, and his wife (who died 
October 19, 1827), are “bUned: m the rie wineet ma 
cemetery, near its western entrance. MRS. LORENZO CARTER. 

Early in the history of Cleveland the Cuyahoga 
River was the Stygian kind of stream that has carried more than one victim to the abode of death 
Miasma, sometimes fatal, poisoned those who traveled or dwelt on its banks; but they could flee from 
it, as the dwellers of Johnstown did from the flood, by taking refuge on higher ground. We have 
several testimonials to its malarious blight upon those who breathed the poison of the valley. 

Mr. Amzi Atwater, one of the surveying party of 1797, says that sickness prevailed the latter part 
of the season in alarming degree, and but a few escaped entirely. ‘‘All those that died that season 
were of my party.”” He and others were confined for several weeks with little or no help. His fits, 
he says, ‘‘came on generally every night,’ and long ones they were. In the day time it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could reach the spring and get back again. The disease was much aggra- 
vated by cold night winds and the daily fatigue. A potion of Peruvian bark broke up the ague, his 
strength gained, and moderation in diet helped him out. 

In July one of the party, Minor Bicknell, who was surveying with Atwater in the township of 
Palmyra, became so ill that he was unable to ride a horse. ‘‘ Medicine he had none,” says Atwater, 
‘Cand we were ignorant of its use if we had had it. No guide but our compass, or the township lands. 
Our great desire was to get him to Cleveland,” but there seemed no practicable way. However, they 
made a rude ambulance by taking two poles and fastening them together with bark, and thus fash- 
ioning them into thills and fastening them to the sides of the two horses, one horse following the other 
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so far apart as to allow the man to lie on blankets lengthwise between them. The next morning after 
starting Atwater sent a man ahead, to have a boat ready at the headwaters of the river for 
the sick man. In this litter they carried Bicknell, for five days, a distance of fifty miles, he having a 
high fever all the time and scarcely ever rational. They arrived at the river, where the boat met 
them, but almost at that moment Bicknell expired. Atwater desired to have the body taken to 
Cleveland and buried, but the boatman would not consent, and he was therefore interred at that 
place. 

During the latter part of the season sickness prevailed in an alarming degree. Whole boat-loads 
of sick surveyors were sent off to the East early in the fall. 

The year 1798 was especially trying. In the latter part of the summer every person in the town 
was sick, either with bilious fever or the ague. Mr. Nathaniel Doan’s family, consisting of nine 
persons, were all so ill that they had to depend entirely upon Seth Doan, then a lad of thirteen years 
of age, and himself subjected to the attacks of the fever and ague. There was much suffering from 
the want of food, particularly that proper for the sick. For two months or more this boy was the 
only one able to supply them. Daily, after an attack, he went to Judge Kingsbury’s in Newburg, 
five miles distant, got a peck of corn, mashed it in a hand mill, waited until his regular second attack 
was over, and then returned. For several days at a time he was too ill to make the trip, and turnips 
were about all the food the family had. Fortunately Major Carter, having only the fever and ague, was 
enabled by the aid of his hounds and rifle to procure plenty of venison and other game. His family 
being partly acclimated suffered less than Mr. Doan’s. 

In January, 1799, Mr. Doan moved to Doan’s Corners, and from that time until April, 1800, 
fifteen months, Major Carter’s family was the only white family in Cleveland. 

In 1800 additional settlers came, among whom were David Clark and Amos Spafford. 

Early in the spring of 1801 there appeared in the settlement a gentleman who has the dis- 
tinction of being the first lawyer in Cleveland. This was Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut, 
a nephew of Governor Huntington of that State. He immediately built himself a large hewed- 
log house, which, by comparison with the other cabins, was aristocratic and elegant. He also 
built a frame barn, the first frame edifice in the settlement. His law practice naturally was not very 
great. He was a slight, dapper man, thirty-five years of age, of medium height, well educated, 
accomplished by foreign travel and a knowledge of the French language, and possessing a polite 
manner, which gained him the title of ‘‘Frenchy.”’ His elegance, his affability and his shrewdness 
in political management soon advanced his fortunes. On the admission of Ohio as a State, in 1802, he 
was elected a member of the House of Representatives, was chosen Speaker, and the next year 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. He lived in Cleveland, makiny long journeys on 
horseback through the forests to his seat on the bench. 

The first town meeting of the township of Cleveland was held in 1802, at the house of James 
Kingsbury. Nathaniel Doan was elected Town Clerk; Amos Spafford, Timothy Doan and W. W. 
Williams, Trustees; Samuel Hamilton and Elijah Gun, Appraisers of Houses; Ebenezer Ayer, Lister; 
Samuel Huntington, Nathaniel Doan and Samuel Hamilton, Highway Supervisors; W. W. Williams 
and Samuel Huntington, Overseers of the Poor; Lorenzo Carter and Nathan Chapman, Fence Viewers; 
Ezekiel Hawley and Richard Craw, Constables. It would appear from this list that there were more 
offices than office-seekers, which probably never occurred again in the history of Cleveland. 

About this time the six townships reserved for the general benefit of the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany, were put on the market. Little was sold and at very low prices at that. Lots, previously held 
at fifty dollars in cash, brought only twenty-five dollars and thirty dollars. When the land company 
made its great purchase it was expected that a large immigration would settle in the territory, but 
about this time several millions of acres in western New York, known as the Holland purchase—since 
made celebrated by the residence, at an early age, of Grover Cleveland, in what was known as Holland 
Patent—were bought from the Indians and opened to settlement at very low prices. Naturally those 
seeking land would not go two hundred miles further on without great inducements, especially when 
the region got the reputation of being so sickly. Indeed, for several years after the early settlement 
of the west, the friends of the immigrants at home, had so decided and vague, not to say ignorant, 
ideas of the prevalent fever and ague, that letters thence written home were disinfected on their 
arrival. Only those members of the company able to pay their assessments and hold onto their shares 
ever reaped much advantage from their investment. In December, 1802, the sale of the six townships 
was abandoned and they were divided by lot among the share-holders. 

In 1803 atrived Elisha Norton with astock of goods principally adapted to the Indian trade, gaudy 
calicoes, bright scarfs, and other fabric of that nature, which he exhibited for sale in Major Carter’s 
house. 
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In 1804 the militia was organized, Major-General Wadsworth issuing an order dividing and sub- 
dividing the whole region into brigade, regimental and company districts; Cleveland being the fourth 
company district. Elections were ordered on the second of May; that for the Cleveland district was 
held at the house of James Kingsbury. The contest was a warm one, but Lorenzo Carter was decreed 
elected captain; Nathaniel Doan, Lieutenant; Samuel Jones, ‘‘ Ensign,’’ or Second Lieutenant. 
Eight voters, however, requested General Wadsworth to set aside the election on the ground that 
persons under eighteen years of age, others not liable to military duty, and some non-residents, had 
voted for these officers. They also declared that Carter had given liquor to the voters, and threatened 
to turn the savages loose on the whites. Evidently none of these accusations had much weight, for 
the petition was not granted, and in August, Captain Carter was elected Major of his regiment, and 
by that title was known the remainder of his life. 

In the following year a treaty was made with the Indians for their right to all that part of the 
Reserve west of the Cuyahoga River. In June thirty Iroquois chiefs, with their interpreter, arrived at 
Cleveland to attend the council, but the western Indians, who had the more solid claims to the land, did 
not appear. In July the following year (1806), however, they met near Sandusky City and concluded 
the treaty. By the treaty the Fire Lands and the Connecticut Land Company paid the Indians seven 
thousand dollars cash, and twelve thousand dollars in six annual payments. In addition to these 
payments rum, tobacco, bread, meat, presents, agents’ and contractors’ commissions amounted to five 
thousand dollars. The seven thousand dollars in silver for the first payment was brought from Pitts- 
burg to Cleveland in a wagon, under the custody of Major Carter and six other men. At Cleveland it 
was shipped to Sandusky by boat. The result of the treaty was to open to settlement all that part 
of the present city west of the river, but for a long time the solitude there was little disturbed. 

This same year of 1805 a post office was established at Cleveland, and Elisha Norton was 
appointed the first postmaster. Evidently the correspondence between the people of Cleveland and the 
outside world was not burdensome, for during the first quarter of 1806 the receipts of the post 
office amounted to two dollars and eighty-three cents. The receipts forthe year were about five dollars, 
one-fourth of which went to the postmaster, including rent, fuel and clerk hire. The postage in those 
days was twenty-five cents for all distances in excess of three hundred miles. The mails were carried on 
horseback and came once a week. It was no holiday task, for in the wet weather the streams and 
swamps had to be crossed without bridges; the journey often made on foot, for the roads were too bad 
even for horses, Sometimes a canoe or raft would carry them across the stream; sometimes an acci- 
dental piece of flood wood, which they mounted astride and paddled to the opposite shore. Sometimes 
they waded and even swam across. The first letter carrier in Cleveland was the postmaster. He carried 
the letters in his hat, and on the arrival of three or four went around and delivered them, after which 
he would lock up the office and go a-fishing with the other boys, in this respect resembling Abraham 
Lincoln, who was postmaster in Central Illinois, and carried the mail about with him under his hat. 

In the latter part of January, 1807, an Indian, called John Mohawk, killed a white man near 
Hudson, inSummit County. Two of the white man’s friends finding a Seneca Indian, named Nicksaw, 
in the woods, without a word of warning shot him dead. It was soon ascertained that it was not 
Nicksaw, but Mohawk, who was the murderer, and the whites demanded his surrender. Asan offset 
it was suggested that the two white men should be arrested and punished for the crime of killing the 
innocent Indian, but this was bitterly opposed by their white neighbors, and a good deal of excitement 
was aroused, lest peace could not be kept between the two races. The head of the tribe, Seneca, 
insisted that justice should be done on both sides, offering to deliver up Mohawk when the murderers 
of Nicksaw would surrender, declaring that the snow where Nicksaw was killed showed no signs of 
resistance or struggle on his part, and saying: 


‘* White man lie; Indian lie; snow no lie.” 


But nothing came of it. Mohawk was not given up nor the murderers of Nicksaw punished. 

About this time a lottery, then acommon and customary means for raising money, even for 
religious institutions, was established, for the purpose of clearing the Cuyahoga and Tuscarawas Rivers 
of logs and other obstructions, and to construct a good wagon road between the two streams, thus 
making a highway for heavy freight between Lake Erie and the Ohio River. The managers were 
authorized to issue twelve thousand tickets at five dollars each. There was to be one prize of five 
thousand dollars, two of two thousand five hundred dollars, five of one thousand dollars and so on down 
to ten dollar prizes, with a deduction of twelve and one-half per cent., which, if the tickets were all 
sold, would provide eight thousand dollars for the public improvement. Twelve Commissioners were 
appointed by the Legislature to conduct the lottery with Samuel Huntington, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, at their head. Tickets were to be sold in two places in Ohio, and as far east as Albany, 
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New York, Hartford and Boston; but only a fourth of the total number were disposed of. The drawing 
was postponed from time to time until finally the scheme was abandoned and the money returned to 
the ticket purchasers. 

In the spring of 1808, Mr. White, of Newburg, with two sons of Joseph Plumb, were walking 
along the bluff in the western part of the present town of Dover, when their attention was arrested by 
cries of distress. Looking down, sixty feet below, they saw the capsized boat in which some of their 
friends had started from Cleveland on a fishing expedition to the Maumee River, which boat they 
had expected to take at Black River. The elder Mr. Plumb was the sole survivor. Although most 
of them were good swimmers, the water was so cold that exhaustion overtook them and they sank. 
Plumb, unable to swim, got astride the overturned boat and was driven ashore. He was seriously hurt, 
and rigid with the cold. It was agreed that Mr. White and one of the sons should go to Black River, 
twelve miles away, for aid and ropes, while the other son stayed with his father. 

Climbing far down the bluff to an ironwood sapling growing out of the beach, he crawled to the 
outermost branch, and bent it down as far as it would go, whence he dropped twenty feet to the beach 
below, escaping unhurt, where he waited with his father for the expected aid. Darkness came on, the 
night was well advanced, when shouts were heard, and lights were seen on the bluff above. As the 
elder Mr. Plumb weighed two hundred and twenty pounds, the task of lifting him was no trifle. One 
end of the rope was made fast to the tree and let down to young Plumb, who fastened it under his 
father’s arms. ‘The four men with great exertion, and almost exhausted, finally drew him to the top. 

In spite of the ague, which, like sea sickness, is said not to kill but only make people wish they 
were dead, it should be noticed that of the eighteen deaths in Cleveland during the first twelve years, 
only seven were caused by disease; eleven were drowned in the rough lake and off the precipitous 
coast. 

Cleveland, in spite, too, of the ague, was appointed in the year 1809 as the county seat of Cuyahoga 
County; its position, at the mouth of the river, determining its superiority to Newburg, with as large a 
population and much healthier and more thriving. The honorable commissioners were paid a salary, 
as can be seen from this extract, from the bill of one of them. ‘‘A Leven Days, Two Dollars per 
Day, Twenty-two Dollars.” He also requested that the bill should be presented to the ‘‘ Nixt Cort,” 
and oblige ‘‘ your humble Sarvent.”’ 

On the sixteenth of June, 1806, the first militia muster was held, with Nathaniel Doan as Captain; 
Sylvanus Burke, Lieutenant, and Samuel Jones, Ensign, and numbering fifty privates. Joseph Burke, 
a drum-major of the Revolution, on his sheepskin equipment, rattled and banged ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
‘‘ Hail Columbia” and ‘“‘Who’s Afeared” with great spirit and probably with much spirit too, unless 
it was very different from most musters of that day. 

In June, 1806, the forests suddenly became as dark as night, and the Indians believed that they 
had offended the Great Spirit by selling the homes of their fathers to the white men. The white 
men, however, attributed it to its proper cause, a total eclipse of the sun; although some of the whites 
were not altogether free from the superstition that it bore some terrible portent. In 1811 their fears 
were again excited by an earthquake shock, and this time the omen was not wholly in vain. Soon 
after came the news of the Battle of Tippecanoe, in which the warriors of the great league were 
defeated by the American troops under General Harrison. 

In the year 1812 an execution took place in Cleveland, which made it a kind of landmark in the 
somewhat scant events with which these early annals are sprinkled. Young Omic, whom we have 
already seen chasing Mrs. Carter through her garden, and threatened with the rope by her husband, 
was convicted of the murder of two trappers, Buel and Gibbs, while asleep at night near Sandusky. 
Two other Indians, one a boy of fifteen, was overtaken in the Maumee swamp and committed suicide 
by pulling the trigger of his gun with his foot, while holding the muzzle under his chin. Omic was 
placed in the custody of Lorenzo Carter, there being no jail. He was confined with irons in the 
chamber of the house. After his conviction he told Mr. Carter that he would let the pale faces see 
how he could die; that they would not need to tie his hands, but that he would jump to death from 
the scaffold. The gallows were erected near the site of the present fountain in the northwest section 
of the Public Square. Religious exercises were held near Carter’s house before the event. Several 
clergymen were present and a sermon was delivered. The military were out in full uniform. The 
culprit sat on his coffin in a newly painted wagon. The religious services being over, the military 
were ordered to form a hollow square so as to guard the prisoner. Major Jones, in command, rode 
backwards and forwards with drawn sword and scabbard free, but unable to give the proper order. 
Under these circumstances the sheriff, with the wagon, proceeded to the scaffold without the pomp 
and circumstance of war, where the prisoner, his arms pinioned, was taken, and the rope put around 
his neck. 
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As Sheriff Baldwin drew down the cap, the Indian’s bravery seemed to be extinguished like the 
light of a candle. Stepping to one of the posts he hugged it with what literally might be called the 
grip of death. The Sheriff was unable to loosen it. Major Carter recalled his courageous phrases, 
but it seemed to have little influence upon the brave man, who finally proposed to consent to his own 
death for a glass of the Major’s whiskey. He was given a large tumbler full of real old Monongahela, 
‘*for which,” as Mr. Whittlesey remarks, ‘‘an old settler would almost be willing to be hung if he 
could now obtain the like.” The whiskey was drunk in one draught. The Sheriff again drew down 
the cap and the Indian again grasped the post. Major Carter once more ascended the scaffold and 
another treaty on the same basis was made with the reluctant Indian. While drinking it the slack of 
the rope, which had enabled him to reach the post, was shortened and he was soon swinging in mid- 
air. The coffin and grave were near the gallows. The body was put into the coffin and at once 
interred. A fierce thunder storm broke over the place and it was at once deserted; but as night 
came on, the body was stolen for the benefit of medical science, and carried away on the back of a 
white ‘‘ medicine man.” 

It is reported that Omic’s father was filled with whiskey on the night previous to the execution, 
taken in a row boat up the Cuyahoga, his body weighted, and he was drowned in the river. It is said 
that there had been threats of rescue, and that the older man was to steal out of town at night, go to 
Willoughby, where a band of his tribe of Indians were encamped, and in the darkness to return with 
them and massacre, if necessary, those guarding his son. These threats, coming to the ears of Carter, 
he, with others, kept a watch on the old Indian on his way to the encampment, and plunged him into 
the river. It is also said that the muskets and rifles, which the militia, under Major Jones, carried 
that day, were so thoroughly wet by the rain storm, that the Indians might have had their revenge 
after all and captured the place if they had attempted it. 

The ghost of Omic haunted Cleveland for some years afterward. For, as it appears, one Captain 
Sholes, stopping at Dr. Long’s, ill with the ague, was put to bed in his house, and soon fell asleep. 
On awaking and turning his face partly over the bed, he shook worse than he had ever done with the 
disease, by seeing an object on the floor. It wasa human skeleton, with the flesh mostly gone. He 
gazed at the bones, almost imagining himself to be dead also and buried by the side of some one who 
had preceded him. The thought that he had been sleeping by the side of a dead man, however, at 
last aroused him to recalling his situation, and rushing downstairs ina fright, obtained an apology for 
the forgetfulness which had allowed the corpse of the Indian to hang there during the process of 
cleaning and drying. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE WAR OF 1812—CLEVELAND’S PART IN IT—A FALSE ALARM—PERRY’S BATTLE AND VICTORY. 


oe days subsequent to this execution, which had aroused considerable ill feeling among the 

Indians, a special messenger galloped into Cleveland with the President’s proclamiation, that on 
the 18th of June, 1812, war had been declared by the Congress of the United States against Great 
Britain. It had taken two weeks to reach Cleveland from Washington. ‘There had been consider- 
able excitement on the frontier during all this year, for the question of war had been debated in 
Congress, and this part of the country was more or less exposed, both to Indian assaults and 
British attacks with armed vessels on the lakes, the Americans being wholly unprovided with a navy. 
The militia were called out for drilis; arms and ammunition were issued, and watch constantly kept 
for British ships. On the other side an outbreak of some Indian band might arouse the settlers at 
any moment that they evaded the American out-posts, and come swooping down upon the unprotected 
people. 

On the 16th of August one of the messengers that were daily riding along the lake shore, con- 
veying what little war news they could pick up, rode into Cleveland, bringing the information that 
General Hull had surrendered his whole force to the British and their Indian allies. Naturally, as 
an attack from them was immediately expected, there was great excitement and anxiety. Messengers 
were sent in every direction to notify the people and to beg Major-General Wadsworth for the aid of 
the militia. 

Next day a fleet of vessels in the vicinity of Huron was seen by a woman to be bearing down 
upon the coast. Rushing into the house and emptying her feather bed, she placed the tick fora 
saddle on the back of a horse; then catching up one child before and putting another behind, she 
rode full speed toward Cleveland. At every house she passed, like Paul Revere in his famous ride to 
Lexington and Concord, she raised an alarm. Reaching Cleveland at two o’clock in the morning, she 
rode into the village, screaming: 

‘‘ The British and Indians are coming! The British and Indians are coming!”’ 

Her shrieks and the fear of the approach of such a foe awoke them all. A wild chorus of voices 
was heard, adding to the confusion and alarm. Soon every house was empty, and she had to repeat 
and re-recite her terrible story. All feared that the British troops and the savages with muskets, 
torch and scalping knife would soon be doing their terrible work in the streets of the town. Most of 
the people of Cleveland hastened along the forest roads to safety, beyond Euclid and Newburg. 
The courageous men sent away their families, took their arms, and waited for the foe. Three or four 
women refused to leave, declaring that they would stay and share their husbands’ fate, nurse the 
wounded, and care for the sick in case of conflict. The further the rumor spread the more terrifying it 
became. Wagons, drawn by oxen or horses, riders on horseback, foot passengers, crowded the road. 
Carts, loaded with feather beds, iron pots, family crockery, oo corn meal, frightened women, 
eeied children, moved all too slowly to carry their cargoes out of dence Flere and there women 
on horseback were sandwiched in between children desperately clinging to the maternal arm, all 
trembling to hear the dreadful war whoops of the Indians. They often met men with muskets and 
rifles on their way to Cleveland to repel the foe. Together with the musket men of Cleveland, a 
military company of thirty or forty members was made up. 

In the evening the little army reached the Cuyahoga, and patrolled the bank during the night. 
Soon after migniett they were warned that the vessels were in sight. They hastened silently to the 
mouth of the river. There through the darkness the white sails and black hull were discerned 
approaching from the west. A cee of men was formed a short distance from the landing place, and 
the old flint-locks were ready for a volley as the vessel came up. Before firing, they. hailed the 
approaching enemy. 

‘* Hello,” cried the sentinel in somewhat unmilitary and informal language, ‘‘ who are your” 

‘An American vessel with paroled prisoners of Hull’s army,” came the answer across the water. 

A general shout of iaughter relieved the intense suspense, and the two bodies of men were soon 
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conversing and drinking together upon the shore. Many of the men were wounded, and a general 
store was turned into a hospital. 

In spite of the alarm the reaction from the intense anxiety made it appear somewhat absurd, 
though few felt so at the time. One Hawley Tanner, on hearing that the Indians and British were 
approaching, was determined that the foe should get nothing from the garden he had planted, where 
the fruits and the vegetables were nearly ripe. He accordingly turned his cattle into it, and they 
soon made it evident that it would give no aid or comfort to the enemy. When the alarm proved to . 
be without foundation, Mr. Tanner’s feelings on witnessing the needless destruction of crops, none 
too abundant in this region at the time, were expressed in words which would not look well in print. 

A militia company was formed into a regular organization, which served from August 22d until 
the middle of December. Almost half of the fifty-six on the roll call were absent on a furlough, so 
that their military duties could not have been very burdensome. 

General Wadsworth, after ordering all the militia under his dacien into the field, rode into 
Cleveland, with a company of horsemen, about four o’clock in the afternoon of August 24th. On the 
same evening Colonel Lewis Cass, afterwards General Cass, arrived from Detroit. Having been in 
command under Hull, he expressed his indignation at the surrender in the severest terms. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Huntington, then living at Painesville, accompanied Cass to Washington with a letter from 
General Wadsworth to the War Department, saying that he had called out three thousand men, who 
were destitute of arms, ammunition and equipment, and urged the Department to send him aid. In 
the meanwhile, by means of three commissioners, he bought provisions and forage of the people, in 
exchange for certificates with promise to pay when the Government remitted the funds. The aban- 
doned crops of the frightened people were taken, but appraised, and their owners credited with the 
value. The soldiers harvested the crops and hauled them into camp. 

On the 26th of August a large body of militia arrived at Cleveland, under command of General 
Simon Perkins. He was at once sent forward with a thousand soldiers to Huron, to build block 
houses for the protection of the inhabitants there. Up to this time nothing had been heard from 
Washington, nor materials, men or money furnished for the campaign. Soon after this despatches 
were received from the national government, approving of Wadsworth’s conduct, urging action and 
promising support. ‘The garrison at Cleveland was also increased by a number of the fugitives from 
places further west, who took possession of the abandoned houses along the Cuyahoga, which the 
inhabitants themselves had thought insecure. At the sametime the people of the Cuyahoga, fleeing to 
the eastward, took possession of the houses abandoned by the people there. It seemed to be the general 
sentiment that it was only necessary to fly a few miles in order to be safe. One Elisha Dibble fled 
with his family to Cleveland, from the river Raisin, just in time to escape the famous massacre there. 
He took possession of the house of Rudolphus Edwards, near the corner of what is now known as 
Woodland avenue and Woodland Hills avenue. He raised a detachment of mounted rangers or scouts, 
and served against the enemy, some of his soldiers being, like himself, fugitives from the West. 

The soldiers in this region suffered greatly from the prevailing malaria. <A large part of the 
men accustomed to vegetable diet, comfortable lodgings and regular hours, with insufficient clothing, 
naturally suffered from irregularities and lack of food, lack of sleep, exposure to sun by day and fogs 
at night. The bilious fever reduced the troops so that at times they were able to muster only two relief 
guards, each healthy man being obliged to stand at his post one-fourth of the time. There was a 
surgeon and a chaplain, but the chaplain, ‘‘ Parson” Badger, as he was called, making a mortar on 
top of a stump, pounded corn and manufactured samp or ‘‘ hasty pudding,’’ which process he called 
‘* priest-craft.’”’ His prescription for their nauseated stomachs was much more popular than the 
surgeon’s detested drugs. 

Near the mouth of the Huron an engagement took place with a force of British and Indians, 
scouting or plundering. At the approach of winter the armies went into winter quarters, most of the 
militia being dismissed, and only a small guard remaining at Cleveland. 

In the spring of 1813, Cleveland was the depot of supplies, and a rendezvous for troops. Major 
Jessup, of the regular army, was in command of the few companies of militia then in Cleveland. The 
monotony was broken by the visit of Return J. Meigs, Governor of Ohio. He came to inspect the 
preparations for war. While he was herea company of regular soldiers also arrived, under the com- 
mand of Captain Stanton Sholes. Governor Meigs and the citizens of the place met and warmly 
welcomed him. Some of the soldiers from Detroit, arriving after Hull’s surrender, were still here 
sick or wounded. Under Captain Sholes’ directions, a neat frame hospital, near the river, was erected, 
held together by wooden pins, nails, screws and other iron articles, being several hundred miles away. 
It had a water-tight roof and a chestnut-bark floor. Near the present Seneca street, a few hundred 
feet from the lake, a stockade of logs was also built, the dirt heaped up against the outside as a kind 
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of earth-work against cannon balls, and an abattis of logs and brush were piled together at the edge 
of the lake, exposing any assailing party to the fire from the fort. The post, in honor of the ex-Gov- 
ernor, was called Fort Huntington. It was capable of holding about two hundred and fifty men. By 
the soldier boys, afterward, it was nicknamed ‘‘ Fort Hungerford,” on account of the residence of a 
widow of that name nearby, who was the object of the attentions of the commanding officer. One 
night, placing a tub of soft soap at the rear door, they knocked at the front one. In escaping, the 
officer landed in the tub of soap, though it is not certain that he cleansed his reputation thereby. 

The fort was scarcely finished when two of the British fleet, the Queen Charlotte and Lady 
Provost, with smaller vessels, appeared off the mouth of the river on the morning of the nineteenth of 
June The militia were rallied and every man in the vicinity hastened to the front with his musket. 
The fleet was only within a mile anda half of the harbor, when a perfect calm compelled them to 
remain until the afternoon. ‘There was a small piece of artillery in the village, and Judge Kingsbury, 


; 


The Battle of Lake Erie. Commodore Perry Leaving his Flagship ‘‘ Lawrence” for the ‘* Niagara.’ 


(From Powell’s painting in the rotunda of the Capitol at Columbus.) 


then a paymaster in the army, taking the hind wheels of a heavy wagon, mounted the cannon upon 
them and placed it in position to greet the enemy if he should attempt to land. The vessels in the 
Cuyahoga, and the public stores, were moved to Walworth Point, two miles up the river. The calm 
was succeeded by a terrific thunder storm, which swept the fleet as far east as Euclid Creek, where 
a boat’s crew went ashore, killed an ox and carried it off. Unlike many of their British invading 
brethren, who never paid, they left a guinea in a split stick, apologizing for their haste, and added, 
that but for the thunder storm they would have eaten it in Cleveland. For some reason they sailed 
away down the lake, and never appeared again before Cleveland to threaten it. The people of Ash- 
tabula declared that they were frightened away by thirty men and boys of that place, who, by dress- 
ing upand carrying between them dummy men of straw, and marching many times around and around 
Fort Hill, made the enemy believe that if they landed, they would have a formidable force to 
encounter. 

In the middle of July General William Henry Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe, and afterwards 
President of the United States, at this time Commander-in-Chief of the Northwestern army, arrived 
in Cleveland, and attracted many from the vicinity to see and pay their respects to the distinguished 
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man. A three-days’ inspection of the public stores followed, when he departed. The attack of a force 
of British and Indians on Fort Meigs, the site of the present City of Fremont, caused another panic. 
But this time the people contented themselves with packing their household goods and waiting for 
further news. 

Then, as now, the country was unprepared for war. There were no boats and no fortifications, 
and the British fleet commanded these lakes. In the harbor of Erie a young lieutenant of twenty-six 
years was engaged in equipping a little fleet, with which to encounter the British vessels. On the 
fifth of August it was ready to sail. It consisted of the Lawrence, Niagara, the Caledonia, the Ariel, 
the Scorpion, the Somers, the Porcupine, the Tigris and the Trippe. The British fleet, consisting of 
six vessels, carried sixty-eight guns in all, but Perry had only fifty-four. Perry’s fleet lay off the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga for supplies, and a tall, slender, erect young man, with handsome features and noble 
bearing, came onshore. Hesoon returned to his flagship, the fleet hoisted its sail, and stood away to 
the westward, whence it disappeared below the horizon. A month passed. Levi Johnson, with his 
men, had in the midst of these wars devoted themselves to the work of building a court-house. While 
so engaged, on the tenth of September, they heard a noise in the distant west which they took for 
thunder, but the air was clear and not acloud visible. Still the sounds continued. It was neither 
hot nor damp, nor showed any of the signs of stormy weather. People felt the whole earth rocking 
and reeling; suddenly Johnson exclaimed: , 

““lts Perry's guns; he's fighting the British. - 

Work was abandoned, and men, women and children hastened to the beach, listening to the roar 
of the broadsides, and, on account 
of the favorable wind, being able 
to distinguish between the lighter 
and the heavier guns. Finally 
only the heavy shots were to be 
heard. 

‘‘Perry has the heaviest 
guns!” said Johnson. ‘‘* Those 
are Perry’s shots; he has won the 
day. Three cheers fom eerny) 
which were promptly given. 

In fact, the noise of the battle 
was heard as far east as Erie, a 
hundred and sixty miles, but there 


fA wy 


it was only a rumbling, and sup- ’ * Ss 15 |e ce 
posed to be distant thunder. te . ; CY oh nah, 

The details of the battle are 
too well known to warrant any 
more than a brief description of it. 


ie! 


The command of the British Burial of the Officers Slain in the Battle of Lake Erie. 
officer to pour all broadsides into AMERICAN OFFICERS : BRITISH OFFICERS : 

: : . Lieutenant Brooks, of the Lawrence Captain Finnis, of the Queen Charlotte, 
the American flagship was carried Midshipman Laub, of the Lawrence, , Lieutenant Stokes, of the Queen Charlotte, 
out. and the Lawrence was dis- Midshipman Clark, of the Scorpion. Lieutenant Garland, of the Detroit. 

’ 
abled in a short time a chiefly (From a painting in possession of the Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
> o 


because she was the fastest of all 
the fleet and far in advance of any other vessel. The fire was so deadly that Lieutenant Yarnell 
sent this message to Perry: ‘‘ Every officer in my division is cut down. Can I have more?”’ 

Receiving no answer he went into the presence of his commander with blood streaming down his 
face, and said: ‘‘I must have another officer.” 

To which Perry replied: ‘‘I have none to spare you.” 

For nearly three hours the British cannon raked the St. Lawrence with their destructive fire. 
Half a mile astern was the Niagara, as well equipped as the Lawrence had been. She had been 
scarcely touched, and the other vessels, too, were hardly injured. Pulling off his blue jacket, Perry 
donned his uniform, and ordered a boat to be lowered. With his flag under his arm, and holding 
his little brother by the hand, Perry stepped into the boat and stood erect. From the deck of the 
British flagship, the Detroit, the English commander, comprehending the meaning of this new move- 
ment, and knowing that if Perry gained the deck of the Niagara the battle would be renewed, gave 
the order, ‘‘ Fire upon that boat!” The shot plowed around it, the oars were splintered, and one 
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penetrated the boat. The men on the other American vessels swung their hats and cheered, as they 
beheld Perry approach the Niagara and climb its side. As his flag went to the mast-head, one unani- 
mous and enthusiastic shout rent the air. 

The battle began again, with all the American vessels except the Lawrence engaged. Ai little 
after three o’clock the flag of every British vessel was lowered, and Perry, standing on the deck of the 
Niagara and taking out his pencil, resting an old letter on his navy cap, wrote the immortal dispatch 
to General Harrison: 

‘* We have met the enemy, and they are ours.” 

This battle of Lake Erie added one to the famous war mottoes of American bravery to which has 
since been added, ‘‘ Unconditional surrender,” ‘‘I will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.”’ 
The flagship Lawrence, in honor of its namesake, flew from its mast-head that other famous war cry, 
‘** Don’t give up the ship!” 

At about this time came the victory of General Harrison at the battle of the Thames, and from 
that date ended the dominion of England over our lakes. When the news of Perry’s victory and Har- 
rison’s triumph were confirmed, praise and thanksgiving were offered, and the lake being open at a 
late period that year, the people along the shore saw the Lawrence on the 21st of December on its 
way to Erie, followed by the captured British vessels, Detroit and Queen Charlotte. 

Another war scare on New Year’s Day, in 1814, in consequence of the capture and burning of 
Buffalo, were the only events of the war that afterward affected Cleveland. 

The close of the war was celebrated by the firing of cannon and the drinking of rum. Powder 
having given out, Abraham Hiccox, the blacksmith, went for more, bringing it in an open bucket. 
The sparks from a fire brand fell into the powder, and the blacksmith was suddenly shot through a 
roof and stripped of his clothing. A farmer’s load of hay on its way to town was also, either by acci- 
dent or intention, burned up in honor of the occasion. 

The village of Cleveland was incorporated on the 23d day of December, 1814, and peace was 
declared between the United States and Great Britain the next January. 


AUTHORITIES: Western Reserve Historical Society’s Tracts. Whittlesey’s Early History of Cleveland. Johnson’s History of 
Cuyahoga County. Annals of Early Settlers’ Association. Cleveland Past and Present. 
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CHAPTER? Vili. 


PIONEER LIFE—TRANSPORTATION—TRAFFIC—THE CABIN—HARD WORK—THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC—INDIANS. 


Ts hardships of pioneer life would have been insupportable to the same class of people to-day. The 
journey from the East was long and tedious. Parties setting out from Buffalo on loaded sleds, 
drawn by oxen, would long before they reached Cleveland find themselves stranded by the melting of 
the snow. Leaving their wives and children in the woods, they would travel for miles along the shore 
in search of a boat and even then be able to procure only a dilapidated and almost unsafe one. With 
much exposure and labor they were lucky if they did not require two or three months for a journey that 
can now be done in five hours by a train or twelve by steamboat or bicycle. Six weeks, and even 
three months, were often consumed in the journey from Connecticut and New York to this vicinity. 

Conveyance was by ox cart or wagon, and by the road wagon or prairie schooner, covered with 
canvas, upheld by immense wooden bows. To these five or six horses were attached for freight, and two 
or three tons of freight carried therein. The emigrants usually sat on top of the load just under the 
canvas cover. Beds and softer packages were disposed 
so as to make as comfortable seats as possible; but to 
women accustomed to travel more luxuriously it was 
hard and discomforting enough. There were no light, 
comfortable cheap carriages at that time, and most of 
the roads would soon have wrecked anything but stoutly 
built vehicles. Often within two or three miles of 
Cleveland, even the four stage coach horses could not 
drag the empty stage through the mud, but had to be 
re-enforced by oxen from the town. The adult male 
members of the family generally walked, except as they 
took turns riding a spare horse or pony—spare often in 
both senses of the word. When to these discomforts 
were added measles, whooping-cough, and other 
diseases to which children are liable, and for which they 
had on these long journeys ample leisure for their 
indulgence, the misery and irksomeness of the trip & Pioneer Home on the Westera Reserve, 
were almost intolerable, and the spot in the forest where (From an old print.) 
their tent was to be pitched, or a rude shed of 
branches and foliage built, until a log cabin could be erected, was hailed with delight, as the end, at 
least, of one kind of unhappiness, Down the long mountain roads, too, there was often danger of 
capsizing, and of serious injury, and possibly a death or two. 

To many of the homesick, the journey was all the more wearisome, because every mile and every 
day only increased the distance from the home and friends left behind. To those who cherished these 
ties not even the charm of open air, the delight of the woods, the panorama of beautiful scenery, and 
the novelty and humor of many an incident, could compensate for that sinking of the heart, that feeling 
of abandonment and exile, even though the sturdy husband was trudging by the side of the wagon, and 
the children were overfowing with good spirits and abounding health. 

For ordinary travel from house to house, to mill and back, to church or town, the horse with or 
without a saddle, was the usual mode of locomotion, often carrying two or three at a time on his back. 
They were so accustomed to horseback riding that, for a long time afterward, riding in a close carriage 
or wheeled vehicle provoked nausea. 

One of the resorts for transportation was a ready-made wagon, which was constructed from a 
crotched tree, enough of which was cut off for atongue. The crotch was then covered with boards, a 
yoke of oxen hitched to the tongue and the boards loaded with their merchandise ready for moving. In 
this way beef and mutton carcasses were conveyed, the wolves often following closely, and driven off 
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with difficulty, while the frightened oxen were running at the top of their speed, and bellowing at the 
top of their voices. 

The direct practical result of improved transportation was proved by the prosperity that ensued on 
the opening of the Ohio Canal and the railroads that followed it. 

The ordinary pioneer cabin of the most primitive type was built 
of logs, with clay and cut straw daubed in the spaces for mortar. 
A long hole in one side was the doorway. A smaller hole in another 
side was a window. A door of rough boards was hung on leather 
hinges and fastened with a wooden latch, through which a string 
often projected by which the door could be opened from the 
outside. The house was protected against intruders by pulling the 
string in; hence a welcome was expressed by the phrase ‘‘ our 
latch-string is out.” Outside was the chimney made of sticks and 
mud, liable at any time to take fire and burn up the cabin. Across 
the open window, paper oiled with tallow was pasted in place of 
glass. This, after a fashion, kept out the cold and let in the light. 
The bedsteads, when not brought from the East, were made of 
round poles cut from the trees, though in the more luxurious of 
these homes there were manufactured beds, and a trundle-bed for 
the children, which was rolled under the big one during the day. 
The floor was made of ‘‘ puncheons,” that is, slabs split from the 
central portion of a log and smoothed with the ax or adz. Unless 

A “Dutch Oven.” they were carefully covered the head of a rattlesnake was liable to 

be thrust through the crevices, and the foot or ankle of the unwary 

resident bitten. At night the hiss of the reptile often brought the husband out of bed to take up the 

floor, and, while the wife held the flickering, home-made, tallow ‘‘dip,” or candle, to dispatch the 

‘* fellow in the cellarage ” with his hoe or his ax. Unless the pioneer were prosperous this rude house 
would sometimes serve him as a residence several years. 

Inside, unless furniture had been brought from the East, there were tables and even chairs wrought 
from the trunks of trees. 

The better class of cabins, however, were more solidly built. The timbers were squared, the 
crevices between them not chinked with straw and moss and clay, but filled in with mortar. The 
chimneys were laid in courses of stone. The fireplaces were great caverns in which a good-sized 
wood-pile could be burned in a winter’s day, roasting the faces of those sitting near, while their backs 
and feet were frozen by the draughts that blew inupon them. Here, too, unless they had the luxury 
of a kitchen shed or ‘‘lean-to,” the cooking was done. The Dutch oven, sometimes so called, was a 
big receptacle with a shelf for baking bread, covered at the top, and doing its work with reflected 
heat from the hot fire, and heaped over with ashes and 
coals. The hoe cake was often baked on a plank in front of the 
fire; sometimes from new ground corn, while rashers of bacon 
and beefsteak were cooked by laying them upon the glowing 
embers. The genuine Dutch oven was aniron pot with three 
legs and a cover, on which live coals were heaped. 

Sometimes the interior of the cabin was lined with news- 
papers, pasted on in place of wall paper. Howells tells us that 
in his boyhood, the walls of their cabin were thus covered with 
newspapers, which had been refused at the post office by the 
subscribers. The first page, he says, was taken up with a story 
which broke off in the middle of a sentence at the foot of the 
column, and tantalized them forever with fruitless conjecture as 
to the fate of the hero and heroine. 

There was generally a loft, or upper story with a ladder to A Cabin Fire-place. 
it, where the boys slept, often on a rude mattress on the floor, (Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
whence they could see the stars shining through the crevices in 
the roof; in winter wake up to find themselves warm under a coverlid of snow, or step out of bed with 
bare feet into a snow bank by the side of them. The floor bed was sometimes so hard, that it was a 
common joke to say that they woke during the night and sat up in bed to rest themselves. 

The children enjoyed the rough life in the woods; the scent of the wild blossom in the spring; 
the soft, cool vegetable mold under their feet; the smell of the woods; the pursuit of squirrels, rabbit 
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and quail; the hunting of the eggs in the nests, hidden by the hens and the geese; the ride through 
the woods to mill; the rearing of turkeys and calves and lambs; all the odors and sights and sounds 
of nature unadorned, or uncontaminated by civilization; but it is doubtful if their parents, especially 
the mothers, reared in comfort, often in something approaching luxury, enjoyed so much the rude 
and almost barbaric existence to which circumstances reduced them. It was, and must have been, a 
constant conflict to withstand those little inroads upon refinement which gradually break down the 
barriers between civilization and savagery, neatness and squalor, delicacy and indifference in the 
conduct of life, and the cultivation of fine manners. Religiously inclined, often well educated, and 
having the social instincts of their sex, they were, frequently, cut off from church, from books, from 
neighbors, and consigned to a loneliness for which even the necessity of work and family affection 
could not wholly console or compensate them. 

Owing to their dependence on horse and vehicle, the blacksmith shop became one of the earliest 
of their necessities as well as a social center for news and gossip. Uncle Abraham Hiccox, who was 
blown up in the celebration of the peace between the United States and Great Britain, had his shop 
east of Kingsbury’s store in Newburg. On one side of his sign were the words, ‘‘ Uncle Abram works 
here.” On the other was represented a horseman riding up and asking: ‘‘Can you shoe my horse?” 
The reply underneath was, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”” A war veteran of 1812 was the artist who did the house and 
sign painting and whitewashing for the town, and carved scrolls 
and figure-heads for vessels. In Cleveland, the blacksmith shop of 
David Burrows was on the corner of the Square, his geese dispor- 
ting themselves in the puddles in front of his shop, and the male 
gossips of the settlement regaling each other within. 

The women could never have had many idle moments. Their 
families, like those of all pioneers, were generally large. Something 
was doing from sunrise until after dark. Then knitting, spinning, 
or darning until nine o’clock, and thence to bed. Where they 
‘‘kept tavern,” the housework, cooking and getting meals for 
travelers necessarily added to their cares. Mrs. Condit, of Euclid, 
one of these notable housewives, said that in spinning she often 
made her wheel buzz to drown the howl of the wolves, and save 
her little children from fright at their dismal voices in the evening. 
In addition to the clothing made from the wool of their own sheep 
and the linen from their own flax, they often manufactured articles “The Little Spinning Wheel,” Usually 
of smaller character, just as when the Southern Confederacy was ee ee 

Se ave , (Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
most closely cut off from civilization by the blockade, many and 
ingenious were the substitutes resorted to by the women there. 
But the women of the Reserve were in a state of siege for many a long year, and their ingenuity was 
constantly taxed to provide for the numerous wants that previous comforts and luxuries had aroused 
within them. 

Ink was made from a decoction of maple bark and copperas. Wild goose quills picked up along 
the lake shore, supplied pens. Bread was made from rye and Indian corn. Vegetables were usually 
boiled, as was frequently the meat. In place of preserves, jams of wild grapes and cherries were 
frequently made. They were often so far from mill, that unexpected visitors made serious demands 
upon their resources. On one occasion, we are told of a hospitable dame, whose flour did not arrive 
in time for the shortcake which she intended making for her guests. So she stewed a pumpkin and 
flavored it into a very good substitute for cake. Potash was the only product that could be sold for 
cash. Deer and muskrat skins could be swapped for goods, but tea and leather could not be bought 
without money. The women made the clothes for the men, but not always close fits. Judge Ranney, 
according to Judge Tilden, once had a coat that stuck out like a rooster’s tail. 

The mother often wove the clothing for the family. Sometimes by working far into the night she 
could procure a little additional revenue in weaving for others. The clothing for summer wear was 
made from flax, hatcheled and carded by hand, spun upon a small wheel, woven into checks for aprons, 
sheets, table cloths, and the tow made into shirts or smocks for the men. 

The boys, not infrequently, were pressed into the household service. One of them being left at 
home once upon a time to ‘‘ boil the pot,” did so by following his instructions to the letter, putting it 
into a larger one and cooking it until he thought it was done. Even children of tender years were 
accustomed to habits of industry, and taught that there was work for all to do well and cheerfully. 
The little girls early became helpers. When too young to do anything else, one would be tied ona 
horse and sent on an errand, sometimes several miles distant. They had their daily stints of knitting, 
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or were set to wind quills for their mothers while weaving, or hand the ends when a new piece of 
weaving was being ‘‘ warped in.” Some of them, early, learned the mechanics of wheel and loom, and 
before they had reached their ‘‘teens”” had spun and woven cloth of wool and linen. The braiding of 
straw hats and bonnets, out of the rye straw, was also another of household industries. The head gear 
of that day was immense. Occasionally hats were made of buckeye ‘‘shorings,”” and went by the name 
of buckeye hats. The light was generally made by a wick put into the center of a saucer of lard or oil. 
The tinder-box, with a piece of punk, was a great necessity. It was necessary that the fire should 
burn like that of the flames of the vestal virgins, and never, if possible, suffered to go out. The penalty 
of this calamity was a journey to the nearest neighbor, sometimes a mile or more, to borrow coals, 
which had to be kept alive all the way home. 

In Cleveland the first water supply was a public well, with a wheel and two buckets, on Bank street, 
near Superior. But nearly every family had a well, at their back door, of water good for everything 
but washing. To supply soft water when the hogshead or cistern failed, Benhu Johnson, a soldier of 
the War of 1812, who lost his leg and went about with a wooden one, supplied lake water at twenty-five 
cents for two barrels, which he carried about with his pony and wagon. Soap was to be had ata 
shilling a gallon from Jabez Kelley, at his log, soap and candle factory on Superior street, near the river. 

The first task on arriving in the wilderness, was, of course, clearing the land of its trees. From 
sunrise until sunset the sound of the ax could be heard, the boys assisting as much as possible. The 
time arrived, however, when the aid of friends and 
neighbors had to be called in. The day was appointed, 
men assembled, divided into two parties, each party 
having a yoke of oxen. One man drove, one carried the 
log chain, four or five rolled the logs together. In one 
day forty to fifty log heaps were made. Some of them 
were chopped, others were ‘‘niggered,” that is, one log 
was rolled across another, and set on fire at the crossing. 
These would burn at night and thus be severed. Trees 
suitable for that purpose had already been drawn away 
and split into firewood by the boys. When the men had 
finished their work at piling the logs, the boys and girls, 
about sunset, set fire to the heaps. It was the dry season 
of the latter part of summer and an immense fire was soon 
under way. After it had been reduced to coals, the 
roasting ears were brought from the nearest cornfield, and 
it is the testimony of those who tasted them, that nothing 
Was so sweet as those thus confiscated. Occasionally a 
melon patch, unknown to its owner contributed to the 
festivities. When this was closely guarded, there was the 
additional fun of circumventing the proprietor. In one 
instance an old cow-bell was fastened to a boy, who went to the cornfield and imitating the jingling of 
the bell attached to such an animal lured the owner of the melon patch away from his sentinel’s post, 
for the purpose of driving away the intruding animal. During his absence the ripened melons were 
carried off by the mock cow’s confederates. 

After these ceremonies they joined the women in the house and sat down to a feast of nut-cakes, 
corn bread and potatoes, and drank tea, egg-nog and whiskey. As tea then cost three dollars a pound, and 
was very difficult to obtain, it was a beverage seldom indulged in, except on hospitable and festive 
occasions. At these domestic bees no honey but that of the wild bee was provided. At the intersection 
of what is now Cedar and Madison was said to have been the site of an Indian village. In places there 
and in the neighborhood, once were found curious stones, a foot square and four or five inches thick, 
one-half being excavated. They were called honey stones, because honey was burned in some of them, 
and fresh honey left in the others. The scent of the burning honey brought the bees from a long 
distance. They took from the fresh honey what they could carry, and started ona bee line for a hollow 
tree in the woods, where their summer stores were hoarded. The bee hunters followed, and secured the 
treasured sweetness. This wild honey was a very agreeable addition to the scantiness of the pioneer 
larder. 

The labor of timber-cutting was much increased by their poor implements. The axes were heavy, 
dull, ill-shaped and expensive. The light ax of the present day, that can be bought for a dollar, was 
unknown. This lack of a serviceable tool added much to the labor of the boys especially, whose duty 
it was to provide enough firewood for the huge fires in the ever-devouring and yawning chimney. 


“The Big Spinning Wheel,’ usually used for wool. 


(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
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Logs too big to handle were dragged in through the door by the horse, with chain or rope attached. 

There were some compensations, however, even in the very obstacles which confronted them. 
Though the hard-wood trees made the task of clearing the land toilsome and wearisome, the burned 
timber made a potash which was as good as cash, and bought them many an article at trade centers. 
Some of the wild animals devoured their domestic ones, but on the other hand, wild animals, espe- 
cially the elk, turkey, bear, deer and other game, provided them with food, and their furs and peltries 
with money. There were, of course, drawbacks. A prevailing murrain would suddenly deprive 
them of an ox, which was almost like depriving them of the means of getting a living, and the 
pasturage was so mixed with leeks that the cows’ milk was often badly flavored. Wheat had to be 
sown between stumps, ground between two stones on top of the stumps, or carried long distances 
through the woods, midst wolves and Indians, to the mill by some stream. 

The harvests of the earlier years were scant and earned with many difficulties. The pioneers 
were poorly compensated for their first labors. Their ‘‘ garden truck ’’ was scant; their potatoes did 
not mature; the corn and the wheat were not productive. Plows with wooden mold boards, weak 
horses and cattle not too well fed, were scarcely equal to ripping up the network of rank, tough grass 
roots that covered portions of the soil. The wheat was ‘“‘sick;’’ the corn soft; the potatoes watery. 
There was little or no market. They would haul their wheat to towns only to find it difficult even to 
exchange it for other commodities. Tobacco could not be had without cash. In one case a merchant 
offered twenty-five cents a bushel for wheat to make a cross-walk in the muddy street. 

Their earliest corn grinding was done by hollowing out an oak stump so that it would hold about 
a bushel of corn. Above it they suspended a wooden pestle, fastened to a spring pole, which was 
lashed toa tree. The grinding was done by ‘‘ plumping”’ the pestle up and down with the aid of the 
spring pole, after the manner of the churn dasher. For three or four years the nearest water grist- 
mill was in Pennsylvania. The next year after his arrival, in 1798, Kingsbury got out a couple of 
large stones, fashioned them into mill stones, and fixing the lower one in place, rotated the upper by 
means of a lever, which ground the grain better than a plumping mill. In the spring of 1799, Wheeler 
Williams, of Norwich, Conn., began building a mill at Newburg Falls. The land company gave 
him one hundred acres of land and the iron structural part of the mill to induce him to put it up, the 
iron being brought from the East for the purpose. A trough of hollowed logs brought the water to 
an ‘‘undershot”’ wheel, which had only a single tier of arms and buckets. The stones of the mill 
were cut from the side of the creek near the mill, and now adorn the corner of the Public Square, 
opposite the Old Stone Church. 

The next year—1800—David Bryant and his son, who made these stones, brought a still from 
Virginia, and built a distillery under the bank, about three hundred feet from Lorenzo Carter's house, 
and very near the river. The water was brought from the springs near by and the whiskey was made 
from wheat. It was, in fact, the only place or way whereby the inhabitants could dispose of their 
wheat, and next to the grist-mill that ground it, was probably hailed with immense satisfaction as a 
great improvement to the infant city. The Indians, of course, were soon aware of it, and very soon 
a well-worn trail led to the door of the distillery. Whiskey, it is said, was easier to get than rain 
water. One store at Chardon, as late as 1829, advertised ‘‘grog hours.” ‘‘ ‘ Bitters’ in morning, 
grog at 10 A.M; ditto at 11 A.M.; 12 NOON; 3 P.M.; 5:30 P.M.”’ 

Peach brandy was a favorite tipple in some parts of the country, and they were frequently the 
easiest fruit to raise. The trees would come into bearing in three or four years, and produce such 
abundant crops that they were worth only ten or twelve cents a bushel to the distillers, who worked 
them into brandy. They were of fine quality, too. 

Whiskey manufacture flourished at all times. Though grain was scarce and dear, times hard, or 
people poor, the distillery always did a good business. The stills produced from twenty-five to forty 
gallons atatime. The distillers would exchange a gallon of whiskey for a bushel of corn or ive 
When the whiskey jug was empty, a boy was sent on horseback with a bag of grain to make the 
exchange and bring the jug back full. The age of the liquor was not essential. It was often drank 
the day it was made, and on all occasions that offered. Women took it as toddy. The few total 
abstainers got no credit for their conscientiousness. They were simply set down as ‘“ stingy,” espe- 
cially when they refused it to their neighbors that came to help them in the farm work or the rearing 
of buildings. So far as whiskey was concerned the community seemed to be divided into classes— 
those who inade it and those who drank it. 

Then, as now, however, the excessive use of liquor was the cause of that kind of poverty which 
prevents a man from “‘ getting one foot before another.” The law permitted imprisonment for debt. 
The house and land would often be sold, but the household furniture would be cared for and hidden by 
the neighbors, while the owner stayed in jail until his creditor got tired of paying his board, when he was 
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allowed to go and would take possession of his property. Sometimes the man who sold him the liquor 
which caused the trouble would be a creditor to a considerable amount and would take the bed on which 
the family was lying, if he could lay hands on it. 

In States where the prohibition law has existed the sale of liquor is generally forbidden except for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. A Maine farmer applied to the town agent for liquor to be used 
for ‘‘mechanical purposes.” After getting the liquor he exclaimed that he was going to raise a barn. 
In these regions in the early days it was as much a fixed belief that a building could no more be raised 
without liquor than corn without sun, or water without a pump. This was the general custom for 
thirty or forty years until the temperance agitation broke it up. In one town it came to an earlier end 
by the death of a ten-year-old lad, who died from drinking too freely of it. 

No disgrace attached to the business at that time. Abraham Lincoln’s early experience as a store- 
keeper in Illinois was largely devoted to the retailing of whiskey, which postponed his final bank- 
ruptcy; though his partner’s excess in the use of it was indirectly the cause of his failure. 

The reaction that set in may be imagined when, about twenty-five years later, Harvey Rice, of 
Cleveland, was defeated for the Ohio State Senate because he allowed his wife to put brandy in her 
mince pies and pickles, while his opponent would not permit such flavoring in his cuisine. 

The Indians, though not hostile and to some degree friendly, were often impudent and intrusive. 
They would, when the man was away, frequently enter a house like the modern tramp, demand food, 
generally whiskey; lie down in front of the fire, and seem to take possession 
of the whole cabin. Some women would tolerate them; others had will and 
courage enough to send them away. Sometimes from ignorance of each 
other’s language, there would be mutual misunderstandings, as when the 
father of Omic, who was hanged for the murder of two trappers, undertook 
| to show with his gun and gestures how one of his son’s accomplices had after 
arrest shot himself. The woman, Mrs. Long, in whose cabin he was 
performing his pantomime, misunderstood him, and supposing he intended to 
| kill her in revenge for his son’s execution, snatched her babe from the cradle 
and ran screaming up Water street, followed by the Indian still trying to 
explain his meaning. A citizen took her baby, and all four raced through 
: Cleveland until they reached Major Carter’s house, to whom, amidst general 

_ laughter, the Indian was finally enabled to demonstrate the harmlessness of 
| his behavior. 

One young girl, Miss Fannie Hawley, was riding to Cleveland on 
horseback, when in the middle of the woods about half way between the 
Kingsbury settlement and the town, her horse was suddenly stopped by an 

Indian. He came out of the woods, laid his hand on her and in broken English said: 

‘¢Give me whiskey!” 

‘Why, I haven’t any whiskey; not a particle,” she replied. 

‘‘Ugh! Damn you—give me money,”’ said he in a still more angry tone. 

At this moment her horse, fretting at the interruption, dashed off through the woods at high speed, 
she clinging to the saddle. He was finally stopped by a resident on the road. The runaway, though 
disagreeable, she never regretted. The Indian had previously visited her mother and snatched a loaf 
of bread from the bake oven. Mrs. Hawley met him at the door to stop him, but with a knife, which he 
had picked up, he frightened her and made good his escape. 

One of their tricks was to tinkle a cow bell and thus decoy and entrap those in search of their cattle. 
One chief was so smitten with the beauty of a girl fifteen years of age, that he offered to buy her for 
one thousand dollars, throwing in his own son. This offer being declined, he hinted that he would 
steal her, and for a long time her mother would not permit her to go out of the house. But the young 
whites and Indians often played together; were fond of swinging in the loop of wild grape vines that 
hung from the tree tops, and the children of the two races seemed to enjoy the society of each other. 
Occasionally, social visits were exchanged, and in one case the wife of a chieftain received her white 
visitors with great dignity while arrayed in the richest and most ornamental garments of her race. 
She quickly caught the practice of the social civilities and civilized manners. 

The Indians were even known to bring their squaws and papooses to the cabins for the purpose of 
executing a bargain, and much tact was required to get rid of them. When mothers were left alone 
with their young children in these cabins, there was considerable cause foralarm. One of them, hearing 
stealthy steps one night, barricaded her door; got ready her boiling water; put out the light; covered 
the ae and waited. Soon there was a knock. In answer to a ‘‘Who’s there?’’ came the cheerful 
words: 


A Home-made Reel. 
(West. Res. Hist. Soc.) 
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‘‘ Friends; travelers who want supper and lodging!”’ 

They were heartily welcomed. Their wants having been attended to, they, with rifles ready, lay 
down before the fire. The red men at midnight stole quietly in, but at sight of the watching whites 
and their rifles, went out as silently as they entered. 

The early settlers had few medicines except those they made for themselves. Butternut bark was 
their substitute for calomel; dogwood and cherry for quinine. In 1809, Stanley Griswold wrote to a 
friend in Vermont that Cleveland would be an excellent place for an enterprising and skillful young 
physician, but even that would be a prospective rather than an immediate realization. He would have 
to live by teaching school, tilling a piece of ground, bringing some goods for sale, or doing something 
besides practicing medicine. The next year, the physician, Dr. David Long, from Washington County, 
New York, appeared, and began a long professional career. Doctors had often to travel ten and even 
twenty miles to visit their patients; along bridle paths, and sometimes with only blazed trees to mark 
the way. They forded rivers, sometimes heavily swollen by the rains or melted snows, losing their 
way and spending the night without food, fire or shelter, with the howling wolves for their only 
companions. 

The earlier diseases were malaria, chiefly, but as the woods were cleared, and the bleak winds 
allowed free course and the contrast between the warm houses and the colder outdoor air became 
greater, then catarrh and diseases of the throat and lungs developed. Many of the women were the 
only physicians and nurses, and many a mile some of them rode at the call of the sick and suffering. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


PIONEER LIFE CONTINUED—EDUCATION—RELIGION-—-RECREATIONS—WILD ANIMALS-- 
INFLUENCE OF THE LIFE UPON CHARACTER. 


DUCATION was by no means neglected. Early in the century a school was taught at Kingsbury’s 
Corners by Miss Sarah Doan, according to tradition, but Mr. John Doan says he attended one in 
1805, the teacher of which was a daughter of Amos Spafford, one of the original surveyors. ‘There 
were twenty-five children and not books enough in the whole community to give each an outfit. School 
was held only three months in winter and three in summer, but the boys were kept so busy hoeing corn 
and picking up brush that they did not get much of a chance in the summer. If a family possessed a 
Webster’s spelling book, or a Columbian Orator, or a Dwight’s geography, which were used for reading 
books; a Daboll’s arithmetic; slate and pencil for ciphering; paper, ink and goose quills and a gram- 
mar for those that wished to study it, they were supposed to be pretty well equipped for education. In 
some places twelve dollars a month was paid the teacher by the parents in proportion to the number of 
scholars sent, and the teacher boarded himself. When he ‘‘ boarded ’round,”’ that is in the homes of the 
pupils his pay was about one-third of the price in money. 

Sometimes for wages the teacher received his pay in flax and linen cloth, if money was scarce, as it 
usually was. The schoolrooms were not luxurious or 
comfortable for either teacher or pupil; many sitting 
a half day with skirts frozen from the long walk through 
the snow. 

The art of getting an education, especially beyond 
what the little weather-worn log schoolhouse in the 
woods afforded, was more like a task to win a fortune 
now by prospecting for a gold mine. Mr. Samuel 
Bissell, of Portage County, tells us that he agreed with 
his father to chop five acres of forest and help clear 
fifteen if he would let him begin to study, and he would 
work for him as long after he became of age as he took 
of the time before. He rode to Massachusetts on ahorse 
that a man from the East had bought, and from thence 
on foot to New Haven, which he entered with three 
dollars in his pocket. President Day, of Yale, invited 
him to make his home with him, which he did, and by 
various means, by hard work, and teaching school, 
succeeded in graduating with his class. Another 
ambitious student sold a cow for eight dollars, started 
on horseback, and traveled more than one hundred miles to Cleveland to find a Latin dictionary. He 
heard the bellring in the old Academy, on St. Clair street, but no dictionary was to be found, so he went 
further on to Tallmadge, where he had the use of a dictionary and the benefit of a good teacher. 
He remained there three months, working two days in the month to pay his tuition, and two days in 
the week to pay his board, but after that found books and teachers nearer home. 

In spite of the severe condemnation of the settlers’ impiety, by the early missionaries, it would 
appear that they attended to their religious duties as soon as it became practicable. The attendance of 
a dozen families at devotional exercises, when they were scattered in all directions, had no church, had 
no pastor, could hardly be expected. Indeed, often among the pioneers of the West, many a good soul 
was buried without the aid of either doctor or minister. The next wandering clergyman, however, was 
engaged to preach the funeral sermon, even though the sad event had happened several months 
before; and so the most essential feature of a funeral was celebrated when the body, over which it was 
performed, was well along in the process of absorption in the earth from which we are said to spring. A 
sermon of this kind was delivered over the mother of Abraham Lincoln several months after her death. 


A Pioneer Western Reserve Schoolhous~. 


(From an old print.) 
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The occasional church meetings were held in the Court House in the summer and the schoolhouse in 
the winter. People were assembled by the call of a bugle. 

The first religious meetings in Cleveland were held in a log building in 1805 or 1806. The people 
came to service in rain or cold. The congregation numbered from twenty-five to forty. In 1816 a 
frame church was built, but had no way of heating. Women would go into the schoolhouse near, where 
a great fire was raging, fill their foot-stoves with coals, take them into the church, and keep as warm as 
they could. Subsequently, services were held in the upper story of the Academy, on St. Clair street. 

If religious controversy is an indication of religious zeal they were as pious as any community that 
is crowded with churches and stuffed with sermons. Religion was the main topic of conversation 
during the hours of leisure and gossip. Every old farmer, says Judge Tilden, was interested in reli- 
gious matters, and hada rusty old book in his pocket. He recalls a controversy between the Campbellites 
and the orthodox, and the many long and tedious struggles they engaged in. Every man was gifted; 
could quote scripture at a mark; fire and fall back, and get fired at in return. It was entertaining and 
instructive, and cultivated a very high moral feeling in all classes of the community. 

But the life was not all hardship or labor. We have a picturesque story of the first grand ball in 
Cleveland at the house of Major Carter, in celebration of the Fourth of July, 1801. It was attended by 
twenty couples from all parts of the county, from Euclid and Mill Creek and the Kingsbury Ridge. 
Some came by wagon, others on horseback, with women behind them. They danced to the tunes of 
‘‘ Fisher’s Horn Pipe,” ‘‘ Hi Betty Martin,” and the ** Virginia Reel.” Whiskey, water and maple sugar 
was the principal beverage. Gilman Bryant, the son of the proprietor of the distillery, has left a 
graphic description of the dress and manners and method of getting to festivities of this kind. He was 
seventeen years of age, and invited Miss Doan, fourteen years of age, who had just arrived at Doan’s 
Corners, to accompany him to the ball. He was attired, as he assures us, in the prevailing fashion. He 
wore a suit of gingham, a good wool hat, and a pair of stout brogan shoes. His long hair was fashioned 
into a queue as long and thick as a corncob, tied at the end with a long black ribbon. In place of the 
powdered wig worn by the more fashionable and weaithier people, he converted his own hair into one, 
by anointing it with tallow instead of pomatum, and sifting flour upon it. He rode to his young lady’s 
log mansion on horseback. She came out of the log house, climbed upon a stump, next to which he had 
driven his horse, spread her under-petticoat on the back of the horse behind him, gathered up her calico 
dress around her to keep it clean, mounted the horse, and, clasping her cavalier about the waist, rode 
off to the ball. 

Fourth of July was then the great day of festivity, the holiday of holidays. Months ahead they 
planned for it. Hoeing was finished and haying was delayed until after its celebration. For it is to be 
remembered that to these pioneers the day on which the independence of their country was declared was 
much dearer to them than the firing on Sumter, or Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech is to us. - Long before 
dawn the blacksmith’s anvils, which served for cannon, had been loaded, and had fired their reveille to 
awaken the community to the importance of the day. A president and committees for various features 
of the celebration had been appointed; a liberty pole brought from the woods and set up in the ground. 
Bowers were constructed of crotched sticks stuck in the ground at intervals in parallel rows, with poles or 
boards stretching between them, and covered with fragrant hemlock boughs. The flag was raised to 
the top of the pole when the celebration began. Old men and women, young men and girls, and even 
the youngest of the children, were present. On the rough tables three roast pigs were to be seen, each 
with a corncob in its mouth, between which dishes of rye and corn bread and plenty of vegetables were 
arrayed. Rye coffee, tea, egg-nog, toddy and whiskey were to be had without stint. It was one of the 
privileges of the day to get mellow, says Mr. George Watkins, and all of them availed themselves of it. 
After dinner, speech-making followed, and in later times the dances lasted from noon until sunrise 
next day. Eighteen hours of tripping the light fantastic toe did not seem to those sturdy and vigorous 
pioneer folk too much of a good thing. ‘ 

At the dances they had but one fiddler; the girls standing on one side of the room, the boys on the 
other, dancing down and back, crossing over, and so through the mazes of those intricate dances. It 
took all the men, women and children in the village to make enough for a set of quadrilles. 

The amusements of boys were not as varied as those of the present generation, but they had 
good times hunting woodchucks and tanning their skins, and braiding these into whiplashes ; hunting 
coons, nailing the skins on the trees to dry, and with such little articles of traffic supplying themselves 
with fish-hooks, powder and shot, and a little spending money for training day. 

Singing schools were among the earlier institutions. In Cleveland they were held once a week, or 
once in two weeks, at the log schoolhouse at the corner of Giddings and Euclid avenues, and in the 
schoolhouse on Fairmount street. The singing teacher brought his pitch pipe to start the tune. The 
instrument was in the shape of a book about ten inches long and four inches wide. To the youngsters 
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it appeared a wonderful invention. The tuning fork came later. He lined out the verses and the 
pupils sang them. 

The pioneers were liable at any moment to encounter bears, wolves and wildcats. If the animals 
were in a hungry mood or bad temper a fight was almost inevitable. If his gun missed fire, the hunter 
was liable to get the worst of it He would be scratched and bitten even to the bone in a score of 
places; sometimes escaping only by feigning death, his least motion being followed by another blow 
from the steel claws, or the sharp bite of the animal standing sentinel over him. When fooled into a 
belief of the death of his silent foe, the quadruped would walk, and the biped crawl away weak with 
loss of blood and spent with the energy and terror of the struggle. ‘‘ There were plenty of deer and 
plenty of bears, and plenty of wolves,” says Judge Tilden. ‘‘I recollect one night soon after my arrival 
of hearing the wolves howl, and I would have given the whole United States if I could have gotten out 
of Ohio.” John Riddle, owning a place east of the corner of Wilson and Euclid avenues, was returning 
home one winter’s day from Cleveland in his sleigh, when a pack of wolves attacked him. Fortunately, 
the bars in his fence were down, and by driving rapidly, he succeeded in reaching shelter, thus narrowly 
escaping being torn from his sleigh and devoured. One evening Samuel Huntington, traveling on 
horseback along the swamp from Painesville, was attacked by a pack of wolves near the corner of 
Wilson and Euclid avenues, that attempted to drag him from his horse. The animal did its best to 
escape, but the mud was too deep. Huntington had nothing to defend himself with except an umbrella, 
with which he contrived to beat them back until his horse reached firmer 
ground, whence by a rousing gallop both horse and rider, covered with mud, 
reached the cabins of the city. 

The wolves would come howling about the farms along the line of Fairmount 
street, near Cedar, especially at night, making it necessary to shut up the sheep 
and calves, to which they were especially partial. But after a short experience, 
the sleepers paid little attention to them, and would slumber quietly while their 
serenade was performing. Bears, too, frequently made havoc with the hogs, 
occasionally visiting the pens near the houses. Occasionally an old sow, with 
her offspring, would show resistance. Mr. Kingsbury one day saw one of his 
keeping two dark, gaunt, gray wolves at bay, which were slowly following her, 
but hesitating about an attack on so formidable an antagonist, animated by her 
maternal anxiety. The women were not always frightened by these animals. 
There is a story told of one brave dame, who drove a wolf from a yearling heifer 
it had attacked; and on meeting a bear, instead of running and screaming, 
frightened it away with the flap of her apron. A story is told of one 
| missionary, during his visit in this locality, being treed by a bear in the top of 
| abeech. He tied himself there with his handkerchief, so as to prevent falling 
| 


in case of his dozing. The bear watched him all night, in hopes of a tumble, 
but as morning dawned, abandoned his breakfast. One good deacon, searching 
for his cattle, was driven to the branches of a wild plum tree. The fierce 
Ree Se escae en he animals began gnawing the tree at the roots, in hopes of cutting it down. He 
penbioy euiccn: inches i hallooed for help at the top of his voice, and was heard by a woman alone with 
about four feet long. her children, in a cabin a mile away. Not daring to venture herself, she blew 
(West. Res. His. Soc.) the dinner horn, a conch-shell, which, though it gave him no relief during 
the long night, inspired him with endurance, making, he said, the sweetest 
music he had ever heard. A lady returning home on horseback, saw in her pathway a playful and 
harmless little black animal. Dismounting, she caught it and began petting and clasping it, when it 
gave an outcry. Out rushed its mother, a huge bear, to its rescue. She dropped her pet, sprang into 
the saddle and was off, just in time to avoid the jealousy of the maternal bear, who, taking its cub by 
the neck, retired into the forest. Two men, engaged in sugar camp, left the syrup in the kettle three 
successive nights, only to find it gone in the morning. The next night they poured a quantity of 
whiskey into the syrup, and on waking in the morning, found a huge bear lying alongside of them in 
their bed. The toddy had proved too much for the bear, and he was dispatched with an ax, as a 
penalty for his dissipation. Children going to and from school were sometimes chased by the bears. 
One man, being nearly frozen to death by the cold night air, while lost in the woods, was so aroused 
and warned by the startling howl of the wolves, that he recovered trom his lethargy and was saved 
from death by the exercise he was obliged to take in getting away from them. 
On the other hand, when food was scarce, the bears at least were very useful, and many a good 
hunter had to find one before he could get a breakfast. 
The condition of business or rather of currency in these years, is well illustrated by the perplexities 
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of Lemuel Punderson, of Poland, who in less than ten years had become the owner of a farm, grist- 
mill, timber, cattle, notes and the like, valued at thirty-three thousand dollars. He owed a debt of 
about seven thousand dollars; but he was much distressed to keep his property out of the hands of the 
sheriff, and had to write to his father in Connecticut for money. 

If a man were known to have two or three hundred dollars in good current money, or as much as 
would sell for that in ‘‘wild cat” or ‘‘ red dog,” he was looked upon with suspicion, lest he had come 
by it in some improper way. Many a prosperous man’s pocketbook, even down to a comparatively 
modern period, was ina state of collapse. Mr. Harvey Rice, after paying express charges on his 
trunk to the hotel at Gallipolis, was penniless, and only replenished his funds by delivering a free 
lecture on English grammar, and securing thereby a class of thirty, at three dollars each, for six weeks’ 
instruction. His marriage fee, while a lawyer in Cleveland, again left him without a cent, but a 
successful divorce suit for another man put him in funds and enabled him to begin housekeeping. A 
school-teacher in Bedford brought a load of wood to Cleveland in order to get the needed dollar to take 
his best girl to the ball. He failed to get the dollar, but exchanged it for two tin pans. He could not 
take the girl to the ball, but he promised to marry her, and kept his word. One winter, during the 
early days of the pioneers, the whole corporation of Cleveland lived on three dollars; this amount being 
kept in lively circulation. During the season Philo Scoville had but two silver dollars. One good old 
mother being left a widow with a large family of nearly helpless children to feed, clothe and educate, 
hired one of her sons to a neighbor for 
the sugaring season of five or six weeks, 
and received for his services his weight 
in sugar at the end of that time. His 
employer, being a prudent man, of 
course endeavored to keep down his 
avoirdupois to the lowest figure possible, 
and gave him all the work he could do. 
The sugar delivered for his season’s 
services sold for nine dollars and a half, 
and the proceeds were applied to the 
support of the family. 


‘“In the good old days,” says Mr. 
George F. Marshall, ‘‘ I well remember A Group of Old-time Utensils. 
to have seen a single otie-shorse wagon! SUA Dia candice: ¢ igi ies eee home 
loaded with wood, standing in the mud hatchel ; 10, Hand wool cards; 11, Splint broom. 
at the foot of Superior street, awaiting (Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
a purchaser, day after day. I was 


compelled to go far around to reach my hotel on Water street, in order to avoid the mud, and in all 
that round I scarcely met a human being. Within the past year, while trying to cross that avenue at 
the foot of Superior street with my old horse, I was compelled to cross the line of fifteen street cars 
propelled by electricity, cable or steam. The kind gentleman who is in the employ of the railway 
companies to turn the points and give the people a pointer at the time one wishes to cross, while 
looking every which way for Sunday or Monday, on trying to slip through at the peril of my life, very 
politely yells tome: ‘Come, old hayseed; get a move on you, and get across.’ ASS whipped my old 
horse I rejoiced that I had reached the other side of Jordan in comparative safety, while my good 
wife, glad that she is still alive, declares she will never try it again.” 

It was no holiday affair leaving pleasant New England homes to grapple with the hardships of 
forest life. No wonder that the tenderly reared women, when they first saw the new loghouse in the 
little clearing, wept over the cheerless prospects, like the exiled Jews on the banks of the Babylonian 
rivers. But their courage made them undaunted, and they learned to confront their situations with 
cheerfulness, while many came even to love the rough but independent pioneer life. 

Probably to these pioneers, both men and women, this courage, ready for all emergencies, was more 
readily summoned than it would seem possible to us Heroism is the servant of the will and through 
habit becomes obedient. They were constantly exposed to hardships and were always in the presence 
of greater or less peril. Dwellers in great cities, most of them surrounded by comfort, many by 
luxury, find it hard to appreciate the self-reliant and neighborly impulses of those who dwell in lonely 
spots and maintain a constant struggle with hardship and danger. Were a fellow man or woman in 
distress or suffering, it was his neighbor, not the ambulance, the hospital corps, the fire brigade, or the 
police, that must fly to his aid. Each naturally, unconsciously, stood ready at the first summons to 
rush to his relief, as under the same circumstances he would expect it of his neighbor. It was gra- 
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tuitous and spontaneous, and did much to develop that sturdy character, which in succeeding genera- 
tions devoted itself so successfully to business, to professions, to education, in the building up of 
county, city and town. They learned the finer graces of civilization readily, because they learned the 
first principles of civilization—mutual helpfulness and the promotion of each other’s welfare. They 
might have had many personal defects—ill-temper, stinginess, hard-heartedness—but the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, the ability to face alarming conditions, and to help a neighbor against the common foe 
of sickness, savagery, and the obstinacy of an unbroken wilderness, was always pleasant. It made, 
at any rate it was prone to make, heroes and heroines of every one. 

Naturally all sorts and conditions of men found their way thither. They had not the advantage 
of natural selection like the New England colony. They were not bound together by mutual senti- 
ments or common persecutions. They had no religious aims or purposes. They were seeking material 
betterment—theim provement of their fortunes. The farmer or shop-keeper pinched for money, the 
returned soldier without accumulations of property, except a lot of continental money not worth a 
continental, were among the crowds that settled Ohio. The invitations, printed and otherwise, made 
a veritable paradise of it, as immigration literature generally does. Appeals, public and private, 
stimulated this immigration. Even poetry in the county papers like this published at Hartford was 
employed to provoke the desire to take up a new abode: 


Ye swains who are virtuous, healthy and wise, 
Who are possessed of activity and enterprise ; 
Who from truth and sobriety will never swerve, 
Come emigrate with me to the Western Reserve! 


Near the banks of proud Erie, my friends we will go, 
To lands that with milk and with honey o’erflow; 

Near the mouth of Grand River you will clearly observe 
A beautiful country called Western Reserve. 


There the elk and the stag in proud majesty stride, 
While the geese and the ducks on those waters do glide; 
And the fish for to comfort us will amply serve, 

While we cultivate the soil of the Western Reserve. 


On the other hand a caricature of the time represented a stout, ruddy, well dressed man ona 
sleek fat horse, with the label ‘‘I am going to Ohio,” meeting a pale and ghastly remnant of a man 
astride an animal, chiefly legs and ribs, with the remark ‘‘I’ve been to Ohio.” 

As arule the West did not attract the lazy. What its emigrants got out of it had to be worked 
for, and the toil and the hardships soon put them to the test and threw the unworthy out. It is the 
general concurrent testimony that the first settlers of the Reserve were not the godly men that founded 
the Marietta colony. Religion, itissaid, was, after the Revolution, at alow ebb, even in New England; 
but there were restless men there anxious to rid themselves of the strong religious restraints of New 
England society. According to Dr. Robbins, a missionary of that day, the people were ‘‘dull and 
worldly” at Cleveland; ‘‘loose in principles and conduct, few having heard a sermon or hymn in eighteen 
months.” People in the region were ‘‘ much inclined to infidelity and to immorality.”” They traded 
on Sunday. They did not thank the missionary society for sending missionaries. ‘‘ The greater part 
of the New England people were pretty loose characters." There was a rumor that the effigy of Jesus 
was mockingly paraded in the streets of the new village. 

Probably what seemed profane and wicked to a Puritan clergyman would be less so to the notions 
and standards of to-day. However it may have been with the very earliest settlers there is no doubt 
about the thorough, stern, and sturdy, moral and religious vigor of those who came afterward. ‘‘ Its 
pioneers,” says Garfield in his well known address, ‘‘ were not ignorant and thoughtless adventurers; 
but men of established character, whose opinions on religious liberty had grown with their growth. 
They knew well that the three great forces which constitute the strength and glory of a free govern- 
ment, are the family, the church and the school. These three they planted here, and they nourished 
and cherished them with an energy and devotion scarcely equalled in any quarter of the world.” 

Even in the earlier time there are few incidents of downright lawlessness; which, considering the 
absence of all courts and legal apparatus, speaks in high terms of the general character of the inhabi- 
tants. There are plenty of churches to-day, but a hundredfold more wickedness probably, than 
when there was neither church, nor court, nor jail. 

One trait, certainly, the Ohio settler derived from his Connecticut ancestors—his aptness for 
politics. De Tocqueville, the French political philosopher, who had so keen an insight into this 
country and its institutions, that his work, ‘‘ Democracy in America,” has been long a political text- 
book, even here, was looking at the directory of Congress. 
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‘* | noteece,”’ he said afterwards ‘‘dat so many were born in Connet-e-coot. I look for heem on de 
map. He vasa leetle yelloo spot. From dat leetle yelloo spot on de map call Connet-e-coot, so many 
senetaire, so many representateefes, so many cabinet officaires originally came. A great countree, dat 
leetle yelloo spot.” 

In politics the ‘‘Ohio man’ 
justice to his Eastern sires. 

It is to be considered, however, that this 
pioneer life, here and everywhere in this country, 
though rough and rude, was not the life of dull, 
patient clodhoppers. It was not the dead and 
uninspired existence of the hopeless peasant or even 
the thoughtless and contented serf. So far from 
being mean and ignoble, from being a condition 
of which they were ashamed, they were proud of it, 
and to a certain extent, rejoiced init. They felt, 
as a missionary said to the young Indian, Captain 
Smith, whom he met in his wanderings, ‘*It is 
well to bear the yoke in our youth.” They bore it 
cheerfully, even happily, in order to escape from it. For they recognized it as the rough cocoon in 
which, for the most of them, a future of comfort aud prosperity lay enwrapped. They had voluntarily 
entered into its rudeness, and accepted its hardships, not because they were despairing, but because they 
were ambitious. They were poor, but they were not paupers; impoverished, but independent; 
helpful to one another not in a spirit of charity and pity, but in a spirit of mutual assistance, which left 
no feeling of obligation or patronage on either side. They were the type of a pure democratic and 
republican community. And their wisdom was justified in their children. For, from their loins 
sprang the Websters and Franklins, of New England; the Sewards and Sumners, the Blaines, the 
Clays, the Lincolns, the Garfields, that have built up such large huge courses in the political masonry 
of our national structure; and under other names and characters have ornamented the edifice with 
literary achievements and domestic virtues. 

It is important to depict and contemplate these pictures of pioneer life, because, be it remembered, 
they represent the social conditions that existed here for the first third and almost the first half of the 
century; for a long period of time, in fact, when what are now centers of trade, manufacture, and 
elegant residence in this city, were then forests, the abodes of wild animals, or farms and gardens, 
brought only a little while before under cultivation. 

At that time the chief cities of Europe were centres of art and luxury. London and Paris 
were great metropoles. Edinburgh and Geneva, Munich, Dresden, Leipsic, were already renowned 
for their literature, their art and their refined and luxurious society. Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield and other manufacturing cities were attaining world-wide reputations for their products. 
Paris was filled with the treasures which Napoleon plundered from his subjugated foes. Many of these 
cities were already lit by gas, had public water supply, were provided with sewers, and crowded with 
public vehicles. The railroad and locomotive began to connect them, and, in fact, they had become 
in many respects modernized cities. New York, Boston and Philadelphia were also putting on metro- 
politan garbs and dimensions, and imagining themselves veterans of the grand army 
of civilization in its great march of progress. 

But since that time, when Cleveland was only a straggling village in the wilderness, 
it has overtaken these places, and in almost everything but population, acquired all 
things requisite to be called their contemporary, if not their rival. In half a century, 
and even less, it has sprung into a civic life as elegant and complicated, as bustling 
and enterprising, as theirs. None of them, when Cleveland was slumbering in its 
rude infancy, could boast or show such magnificent buildings, such elegant dwellings, 
such vast public works, such factories and foundries, such means of internal and 
A “Foot Warmer.” external transportation as, at this hour, it possesses. It is as if some youth at his 

majority had achieved all that other men of advanced years and long experience, 
and mature judgment, had been only able to accomplish. 


’ 


has only done 


Bed Warming Pan and Tin Lantern. 
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CHAPTER X. 


SLOW GROWTH OF THE YOUNG CITY—THE FIRST STEAMBOAT—IMPROVEMENT OF THE HARBOR— 
OHIO CANAL—PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE—CHOLERA—PROGRESS. 


At the close of the War of 1812 it was hoped that the growth and prosperity of the new settlement 

would rapidly increase. Up to this time the persons who had invested in Cleveland lands had 
not realized anything that they had expected. The large fortunes they hoped to reap had failed to 
appear. Beginning with a population of four persons in the winter of 1796, it advanced to fifteen and 
then, on account of the exodus to the heights of Newburg, fell to seven. Its accretions for several 
years, however, were slow. More than a quarter of a century elapsed before it began to attain the 
proportions of Moses Cleaveland’s ideal—the town of Windham, Conn. ‘The difficulty lay in the 
conditions. ‘The soil was poor, so that the farming population preferred going a few miles away for 
agricultural purposes. Then its reputation for sickness warned many away from it. The mosquitoes 
were thick and troublesome. One Connecticut clergyman, having made a visit here, returned home 
and told his parishioners that he had seen mosquitoes ‘‘sit on a log and bark;” and that they were 
‘so big many of them would weigh a pound.’”’ And when his astonished auditors asked how that 
could be, he said they could not sit on the log without sitting on the bark; but he did not know how 
many of them it would take to ‘‘ weigh a 
pound.” 

However, all these drawbacks would 
have been overcome had there been any 
business or commerce here. Beyond was 
a wilderness and there was no one to 
trade with. There were only the heavy 
mud roads for transportation eastward, 
and the freight therefore added frightfully 
to the cost of all merchandise brought from 
the East. The prices of agricultural 
products were low, and the tillers of the 
soil consequently could buy little of the 
high-priced commodities. Commerce was 
therefore dead, and though all the advan- 
tages of the place as a port for the 
northwest were as great as when they 
were early pointed out by statesmen and 
good observers, or as they are now, the 
advantages were not available on account of the lack of population immediately surrounding the 
settlement and the lack of transportation with people far away. 

In the summer of 1812 the County Commissioners made a contract with Mr. Levi Johnson, a young 
Cleveland carpenter, for the building of a Court House on the northwest corner of the Public Square. 
It was to be built of wood, two stories high; the jail and jailor’s residence below, and a court room 
above. The building was speedily finished, and it was used not only for judicial and safe-keeping 
purposes, but for public meetings of all kinds. 

There was at this time no church nor settled minister, but on the appearance of an occasional 
preacher a meeting was held in the schoolhouse in winter and the Court House in summer. The 
people were assembled to this evangelical indulgence by the blowing of a bugle at the mouth of a Mr. 
Bliss. 

The passengers from the vessels that occasionally arrived were taken from the boats by means of 
a flatboat, landing them on the side hill near the foot of Superior street. There were no omnibuses 
or street cars or any other conveyance to bring them up the hill, and an unbroken wilderness lay 
between all the center of the village and Doan’s Corners and Newburg, where so many of them at first 
made their settlement. The only streets cleared were Superior, west of the Square. The Euclid 


First Court House and Jail. Erected 1812. 
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road was barely passable to teams, as was a part of Ontario street. Water street and Union lane were 
mere paths running through the woods to theriver. Ontario street, south of the Square, to the site 
of the Market and along the line of Broadway, was open as a road to the village of Newburg. The 
Kinsman road, now Woodland avenue, was also passable, but that was without the limits of the city. 
The ground between the hill and the river was a swamp interspersed with pasture. A few improved 
lots lay along Superior street, north of it was a rye field, but most of the land besides was brush or pas- 
ture or large timber. In it the cattle found considerable pasturage, and the children strawberries. 
Where the Weddell House now stands was only a cornfield and people went to Newburgh for their pro- 
visions. Mr. Engle being asked why he didn’t buy land in Cleveland, said he wouldn’t have taken a 
farm in Cleveland as a gift, for it was nothing but a sandbank, surrounded by scrub oaks. Another 
pioneer declared that Cleveland never would amount to anything, because the soil was too poor. On 
south Water street was George Wallace’s tavern, a small two-story frame building; next to it a hat 
store, then a bakery, and Dr. Long lived in a double log house, back in the garden, on the space now 
occupied by the American House. Judge Daniel Kelley livedin a house built of brick opposite the head 
of Bank street. Beyond the Square, on the north side, was a residence of Mrs. Johnson, mother of 
Captain Levi Johnson, one of the pioneers of Cleveland. On the east side of the Square was a saddle 
and harness shop, and on the north side, near the present fountain, the old red Court House and Jail, 
with a cell constructed of hewn logs; the upper room being used for holding courts, or by the. Free 
Masons, or for religious purposes whenever there was a clergyman in town. Here, too, was the black- 
smith shop, with a flock of geese picking up a living in the middle of the street. Hay scales and a 
jewelry store constituted the rest of the buildings around 
the Square. 

The first schoolhouse was established in 1817, the 
number of scholars being twenty-four, and the young men 
in the town were assessed to pay the schoolmaster to make 
up the deficiencies of those parents who were unable to pay. 
This was on the south side of St. Clair, on the lot adjoining 
the Kennard House. There was also a tannery at the foot 
of Union lane, and on the west side of Water street, at the 
brow of the hill, was the tavern built by Major Carter. On 
the light-house lot lived John Burtis, who lighted not a 
light-house, but lightered the freight to and from the 
vessels anchored about a mile from the shore. At the foot 
of Superior street a log warehouse was occupied by Jabez 
Kelley, for the manufacture of soap and candles. A ferry 
at the foot of Superior street was owned and operated by ‘The “ Walk-in-the-Water.” First steamer on the 
Christopher Gun, who charged a shilling for carrying a Cee 
team across and a sixpence for a footman. It was about 
this time that letters were addressed to ‘‘ Cleveland, six miles from Newburg, Ohio.” The Euclid road 
did not originally come to the Public Square, but stopped at Huron street. Soon after the village was 
incorporated the road was extended to the Square. In 1816 the Commercial Bank of Lake Erie was 
started, with Leonard Case as its cashier, but did not do business enough to sustain it, and in three 
years it went out of commission, though subsequently revived. 

On the first day of September, 1818, the citizens of Cleveland were excited by an event more 
important than any they had experienced since the battle of Lake Erie. A curious vessel, without sails, 
with a huge pipe emitting a cloud of smoke was observed making its way westward and turning toward 
the harbor. ‘‘ Whatisit? What is it?’ some of them cried. ‘‘ It’s a steamboat,” said others more 
intelligent, and with loud cheers Walk-in-the-Water, the first steam vessel that ever plowed the waves of 
Lake Erie, reached this port. It was named from a Wyandotte chieftain, and not, as it would seem, so 
much from its adaptability to navigation. It was three hundred tons burden, could carry one hundred 
cabin passengers and a larger number in the steerage. Its speed was eight or ten miles an hour, which, 
considering the small advance in that respect since, was a very respectable gait. The whole town came 
down to inspect it, and some of the citizens took a trip to Detroit for the sake of trying the new kind of 
locomotion. In fact, its speed, in those days of wagons which hardly moved three miles an hour through 
the mud, was a greater marvel than the ocean greyhounds or the fast mail expresses of the present 
day. So much so, that it was an event almost like the record of a fast bicycle rider when a traveler one 
day drove up to the door of Merwin’s Hotel and declared that he had come through from Hudson, 
twenty-four miles distant, ‘‘in one day.” This marvelous journey became the topic of the hour. A 
fierce gale was blowing when the steamer arrived, and a three days’ storm kept it at anchor, with great 
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danger of going ashore. It was watched most anxiously by the few inhabitants until it had survived the 
storm. The vessel was built at Black Rock, on the Niagara River, and had to be hauled to Buffalo by 
a cable hitched to eight or ten yoke of oxen. 

The wolves and bears still haunted the woods, from which they would emerge to devour the sheep 
and hogs. Occasionally, after enduring this as long as possible, the people would turn out to clear them 
from the region. One “‘ battue,” as it was called, surrounded the woods one cold morning in December, 
1817, the party consisting of five hundred hunters from all parts of the county. Extending their circu- 
lar line, they gradually closed in upon the various inhabitants of the forest, and killed deer, wild turkeys, 
and other of the less ferocious animals, reaching the wolves only when they had shrunk their circle to a 
narrow band, when within the enclosure they found eight wolves, which they destroyed. Twenty bears, 
two hundred and sixty deer and numberless other specimens of smaller game rewarded their hunt. 

In 1820 a theatrical performance was given at Cleveland including a comic opera, scenes from 
different plays, concluding with a ‘‘ Dwarf Dance.” Admission fifty cents, children half price. This 
same year a brick schoolhouse, called the Cleveland Academy, was built, and a school opened soon 
afterwards. The Cleveland Forum, a debating society, was also instituted about this time and met for 
several successive winters. 

In 1822 the first bridge was built over the Cuyahoga at Cleveland, the citizens subscribing for 
its erection, though those not able to pay money furnishing wheat, rye, whiskey, lumber and other goods. 

The bar at the mouth of the river had always been an obstacle to any but small vessels. A 
Sandusky paper declared that even the small boats which unloaded the vessels would stick on going 
over this bar. In the season of 1824 and 1825 
Congress granted five thousand dollars to construct 
a harbor here. The work was confided to Mr. 
Walworth, collector at the port, and he therefore 
built a pier into the lake east of the mouth so as 
to stop the drift of the sand from the east, on 
the supposition that the water would then keep 
the channel clear. The pier extended six hundred 
feet into the lake, at right angles with the shore. 
It utterly failed, however, to effect its purpose. 
There was no increase in the depth and even when 
the sand was cut out the channel would fill up 
again. The autumn of that year the citizens, at 
a public meeting, raised one hundred dollars and 
Wreck of the “ Walk-in-the-Water.” Went ashore at Buffalo, sent Mr. Walworth to Washington, and after the 

Sacaen en bes usual long struggle with Congress ten thousand 
dollars more was appropriated for a harbor at 
Cleveland. But it was not until 1827 that another 
pier was constructed, east of the first one, a dam having been built across the river opposite the south 
end of the first pier. It naturally interfered with the ordinary navigation and aroused the angry 
tempers of the lake captains. One schooner was shut in between the dam and the bar and the captain 
was obliged to hire men to dig a channel to let him out. A heavy fall of rain raised the river and 
a trench was dug across the isthmus from the river to the lake. When the flood subsided there were 
two feet of water in the new channel and it constantly enlarged. The old channel soon filled up and 
remained the dividing line between Cleveland and Brooklyn. After the second pier was completed 
it proved to be a success. Both piers were carried back through the sandy shore to the river, and 
extended into the lake. The whole work, however, was not completed until 1840 at a cost of seventy- 
seven thousand dollars. 

It was more than a quarter of acentury since Moses Cleaveland had come up the river and planted 
his town here. The village had grown very slowly, and in 1825 the population was estimated only 
about five hundred people, with two hundred in Brooklyn on the west side. Stimulated by the 
success of the Erie Canal the Ohio Legislature had taken measures to constract a canal from Cleveland 
to Akron. It was finished in 1827. From this time on the prosperity of Cleveland began. The 
throwing up of the soil caused another period of sickness, exhibiting itself in fever and ague and 
bilious fever. The laborers along the canal were especially the victims, and were buried by the 
side of it. Of course, there was considerable opposition to it, as there always is to great improvements, 
but it was carried through, neverthless. A celebration took place on its completion in July, 1827. 
Governor Trimble, of Ohio, came up with a party of ladies and gentlemen from Akron, together with 
the Canal Commissioners. They were provided with a small gun, as was likewise the boat from 
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Cleveland, with a party of citizens. When the two met salutes were fired and loud cheers were 
given. A banquet was served and a grand ball in the evening ended the festivities. Among those 
on board one of the canal boats were Horace Perry and his wife. He had been very much opposed to 
the canal, because, in his opinion, it would greatly increase the state taxes and injure his farm on the 
Newburg road by separating the meadow from the high land. On the excursion his wife’s hat fell 
into the canal. ‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘I knew the canal would be the ruin of me. There goes my 
wife’s bonnet, which cost thirty dollars.” The opening and operation of the canal was immediately 
felt in the increase of the population. By 1833 it amounted to two thousand five hundred people, and 
it began to grow eastward beyond Erie street. Brooklyn, too, though still a hamlet, had made 
considerable increase. 

In 1828 it was decided to buy a fire engine, to cost four hundred dollars. It was immediately 
opposed by some of the citizens, who declared that the projectors had joined hands with the manu- 
facturer to swindle the people, and that they had got their share of the ‘‘boodle.” Fifty dollars had 
been paid in cash and a three hundred and fifty dollar note given for the remainder. However, the 
engine was bought and the fifty dollars paid, but at the next election indignant citizens turned them 


Ahaz Merchant’s Map of Cleveland and Environs, 1835 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


out of office and the new set of officials repudiated the note. But when it came up for collection, 
judgment was rendered in its favor and the repudiators had to settle. It was, of course, a volunteer 
fire department and probably furnished all the fun and frolic and the hard work and hardship 
connected with those early pioneer methods of extinguishing fire. It is said that the fires increased 
in proportion to the number of fire insurance companies and agencies established here. The engines 
were heavy to handle in the streets, which during a good part of the year were impassable on account 
of the mud. The common council forbade them running the machines on the sidewalk. The entire 
pay for the volunteers was one dollar each for attendance, not only at fires but at semi-annual drills 
and para'es each year. The fun and glory was the chief compensation. The tap of the old Baptist 
bell would arouse the whole town, breaking up prayer meetings as a matter of course, but even 
interrupting a circus, a horse race or a courting. The water was obtained from four or five cisterns 
on the street corners, from the Ohio canal and the river. The cisterns were often out of repair and 
out of water, so that some of the engines would throw mud like a newspaper in campaign time. 
Absentees were fined if no excuses were offered. The first engine throwing water at a fire got a 


small prize. 
In May, 1836, they had a chance to test their new engine on a ten thousand dollar fire, at the 
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grocery store of C. Cole at the foot of Superior lane. The firemen worked hard to save it, but they 
complained of the interference of the fire warden and of the spectators, many of whom probably had 
voted against the engine project and wanted to make their predictions about its worthlessness come 
true. The same opposition manifested itself to the introduction of steam fire engines twenty and 
twenty-five years later. Specimens were exhibited by the manufacturers several times, and although 
they were pronounced a ‘‘good thing” several years’ deliberation were required before one was 
purchased. 

In 1828, Henry Newberry shipped to Cleveland a few tons of coal from his landnear the canal. It 
was loaded in wagons to be sold through the town, but did not commend itself to the citizens. Wood 
was cheap, and the women objected to the dirt. Occasionally, a man would take a little as a gift, but 
during the whole day, not a purchaser could be found. Mr. Scovill, who kept the Franklin House, 
was persuaded to buy some, and used it for grates in his barroom stove. Mr. Peter Weddell also 
experimented with it. When the black smoke belched from his chimney, the people gathered around 
holding their nostrils in order not to breathe the smoke, nor be suffocated with the smell that came 
from the fire. Some predicted that if such a fuel came into general use, it would depopulate Cleveland, 
either by emigration or the graveyard. However, its obvious advantages soon found favor, and it 
was used in the small manu- 
factures and industries of the 
day, but it was long before it 
came .into general use for 
household fuel. Itis, however, 
no cleaner now than it was 
seventy years ago. 

In 1829 a small newspaper, 
called the News Letter, with 
Harvey Rice as its editor, was 
issued at an annual subscription 
of two dollarsandahalf. Grain 
was received in payment, at 
cash current prices, if delivered 
within three months. But no 
paper or advertisement was to 
be discontinued, until settle- 
ment was made—except ‘‘in 
hopeless cases.” In one copy 
Of this sheet, the editor says 
that every subscriber owes him 
at least one dollar and a half- 
There is a hundred dollars reward offered for the ‘‘ detection of the person who fabricated a marriage 
notice, and clandestinely contrived to procure its insertion in this paper last Saturday.”’ It can be 
imagined that that little item was the cause of a great deal of gossip in that village of one thousand 
people. A shooting match fora ‘‘ Forty-five Dollar Double Barreled European Fowling Piece,”’ is 
announced. Shots one dollar each. A petition is inserted by James Pettibone for divorce from 
Wealthy Pettibone, his wife. T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn., advertises his deaf and dumb 
school there. The St. Clair Female Seminary, at Pittsburg, teaches reading, spelling, writing, 
history, arithmetic, geography and plain needle work for one hundred dollars a year, board and 
tuition, but the parents will have to pay the apothecaries’ bills. In another advertisement, 
Cleveland is described at the junction of the Ohio Canal with Lake Erie, as the most populous, wealthy 
and thriving village on the Western Reserve, with the exception of Buffalo. A Lexington, Ky., slave 
owner advertisers twenty dollars reward for a negro named Frank, age about twenty-five years. Very 
black, with white teeth. Very talkative with those with whom he’s acquainted, and reserved to 
strangers. Is fond of making use of highsounding words. Will steadily deny being arunaway, but can 
easily be found out by being cross-questioned. It also contains notices of the great union canal 
lottery of Pittsburg, and gives its drawings. 

In 1832, Cleveland, like so many other American towns and cities, was visited by the cholera. It 
was reported that the steamer Henry Clay, which was approaching the city, had acaseon board. The 
authorities at once gave orders to anchor her outside of the pier, and forbade anybody either to leave 
or go on board the boat. It wasa bright, clear day, and almost the entire populace turned out and stood 
on the hill, near the present site of the Bethel, to see that these orders were carried out. Notwithstand- 


Cleveland in 1833. From the corner of Bank and St. Clair streets, looking east. 
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ing these precautions, the disease got into the city. Stories were told of men walking along the streets 
and falling dead, and it is very certain that those exposed to it either died or recovered in comparatively 
few hours. It became so common, too, that it ceased to attract any more attention than the fever and 
ague. Bodies of the dead were 
carried out two or three at a time, 
for burial. 

There was another visitation 
in 1834, and when the Henry Clay 
arrived back from carrying troops 
to the Black Hawk War she had a 
number of cases on board. ‘There 
was great excitement, and some 
proposed to go down and burn her 
if she remained. Her captain 
came up into the town disguised, 
and stopped at the tavern, refusing 
to recognize those with whom he 
was acquainted, lest they should 
betray him. A hospital for the 
sick was built on Whiskey Island. 

The isolation -~ of the city 
socially may be judged by the fact 
that the first and only piano that 
anybody in this region had heard 
was brought here in 1832, by an 
Englishman, and was played on by his ‘‘ beautiful black-eyed daughters.” It was made famous in the 
whole region round about, where now there is scarcely a village too small probably to be without one 
or more of these instruments. 

It was about this time the first letter ‘‘a’’ in the word Cleveland seems to have been dropped. There 
is some discussion as to the way in which this occurred. One story is that the letter in the title of the 
Cleveland Herald became accidentally battered, and as Buffalo was the nearest point where type could 
be had, if indeed it could be found outside of New York or Philadelphia, the ‘‘a” was dropped, and 
the name of the place was ever afterward spelled as it is now. On the other hand, it is said that prior 
to that date the Cleveland Advertiser bought a stock of paper too narrow to allow the whole of the 
head to be printed, and the ‘‘a” was dropped in order to accommodate this circumstance. It is certain, 
however, that the Herald changed its heading in 1832. 

Something of a sensation was created in 1833 by the appearance of the chieftain Black Hawk, at the 
close of the Black Hawk War, on his return from Washington, whither he and several of his band had been 
taken when captured. They stopped here on the request of Black Hawk, to give him an opportunity 
to visit his mother’s grave, as he said, on the banks 
of the Cuyahoga. Taking a canoe he proceeded 
up the river to the bluff, where the Riverside 
Cemetery is now established, remaining there an 
hour or two. 

The population was now increasing very 
rapidly. An informal census in 1835 put it at 
five thousand and eighty, it having more than 
doubled in two years. Business was increasing, 
and the paper money in circulation, of the ‘‘ red 
dog” and ‘‘ wildcat ” species, really irredeemable, 
tempted to speculation and created what were 
known as the ‘‘flush times.” By 1836 Cleveland 
had passed the six thousand point, and the village 
of Brooklyn was figured at two thousand. 

Columbus Street Bridge in 1835. From Detroit Street. People were met at the dock as they landed 

from the steamers by fine speaking gentlemen, 
with beautiful town plats in their hands, on which were depicted corner lots, water lots, church, court- 
house, schoolhouse and factory. It was said that there was money in selling the lots for any who 
could buy alot and pay a quarter down, including the chart, which was to be had for a quarter of a 


Cleveland in 1833. Looking west from the old Court House. 
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dollar. The limit of business, however, in that day did not reach much beyond Seneca street on 
the east, with a good many vacant lots and many dwelling houses. 

The year 1836, as is well known, was a period of great speculation in the West. Indeed, it had 
been prevailing throughout the 
whole United States for two or 
three years previous. Cleveland 
and northern Ohio did not escape. 
The south shore of Lake Erie, 
though still a wilderness, was 
planted into city lots at every point 
on the coast, and one wild specu- 
lator predicted a solid city from 
Buffalo to Cleveland. One man 
\paid two thousand five hundred 
dollars for a lot in Fairport. In 
1886, fifty years afterwards, his 
children were offered only two 
hundred dollars. The money 
originally invested, if deposited in 
a savings bank at six per cent. 
compound semi-annual interest, 
would have amounted to forty- 

Cleveland in 1833. The Buffalo road (Euclid avenue), East from the Public Square. eight thousand dollars. 

City lots doubled and even 
quadrupled in price. The authorities began improving and beautifying Cleveland. Streets were 
graded, as was likewise the Public Square, which up to this time had been full of tree stumps, and 
looked like a cow pasture. Ohio City shared in this ‘‘boom.” A canal was built opposite the 
termination of the Ohio canal, running through the marsh into the old river bed. Over nine hundred 
vessels of various kinds, with cargoes, arrived at the port, and nine hundred and ninety passengers. 

The people of the West Side wanted to be separated from Brooklyn and to be organized into a 
city. The citified ambition also seized possession of Cleveland, and there was some attempt to unite 
the two settlements, but the rivalry between them, as is often the case where a river or other narrow 
line divides two communities, was too strong to permit the advantageous arrangement. 

Brooklyn was settled in 1814 by six families, comprising forty persons, who after a journey of 
six weeks from Connecticut, arrived in wagons, drawn by horses and oxen. The residents of Cleve- 
land were much alarmed at the 
report of their being a band of 
paupers. They sent a constable 
across the river to warn them to 
move on, but on learning that they 
were worth more than all the 
trustees of the Connecticut Land 
Company put together, they con- 
cluded to suppress the publication 
of their inhospitable message and 
give them a cordial welcome. 
Rich as they were, however, they 
had little money, some of them 
being unable to buy flour. One 
of them, Isaac Heatley, offered to 
mortgage a hundred acres of his 
real estate for a barrel of it, but 
the miller preferred his flour to 
the mortgage. But, as it is sagely Cleveland in 1833. From Brooklyn Hill, looking east. 
remarked, inasmuch as the pioneer 
lived to the age of seventy-eight, he must have contrived to live on something. The city was called 
Brooklyn, not in honor of the city on Long Island, but it is said because it sounded well. 

From this small colony the West Side had grown large enough for the project now in hand. 
There was a contest between Cleveland and the West Side as to which should first obtain a city 
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charter from the Legislature. Either by reason of quicker work or some accident, the Brooklyn 


people got theirs first, under the name of Ohio City, and about a week afterward Cleveland also 


procured its charter. Henceforward and until their union the two cities were eager and sometimes 
bitter rivals. 


AUTHORITIES: Western Reserve Historical Society’s Tracts. Annals of the Early Settlers’ Association. 
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PICTURESQUE CLEVELAND—ANTI-SLAVERY AGITATION—THE PANIC OF ’37—THE ‘‘BRIDGE WAR” 
. —FURTHER PROGRESS, BRINGS THE FIRST RAILWAY—THE FIRST STRIKE IN 
CLEVELAND—PRESIDENT TYLER’S UNPOPULAR APPOINTMENTS. 


N 1836 Cleveland was still a village, but a beautiful one. 
Though steamers and scows, schooners and canal boats crowded 
the river, loading and unloading with the traffic with the interior 
of the State, one had only to climb the steep banks to see how 
rural and pretty the town lay on the tcp of the bluffs. Superior 
street unpaved, was lined at the lower end with two and three 
story brick warehouses. One flagged walk betokened the wealth 
of the bank, which with Leonard Case as its president and 
Truman P. Handy its cashier, alone could afford the luxury. 
The town pump dispensed its impartial blessings opposite and 
near the corner of Bank street. Pigs ran free, and when corraled 
by the owners in the fall, provoked disputes as to ownership. A 
fine grove of oaks and walnut trees covered a portion of the 
Square. Residences straggled along Superior and Euclid streets, 
but few or none were found to the south of Prospect or east of 
Erie. Water, Lake and St. Clair streets were the fashionable 
quarters, while oaks and chestnuts adorned the meadows on Erie 
street and the stretches of land between the lake shore and St. 
Clair street. On the site of the fire department's present head- 
quarters, on St. Clair street, was one of the few school buildings 
then to be found in Cleveland, three or four private ones being 
its full supply; which, considering that Connecticut was then 
famous for its public school system, was a singular defect in this 
colonial offspring of the Land of Study, as well as steady habits. 
Title Page of Cleveland’s First Directory, But in July, 1837, the City Council decided to borrow fifty 
a aay Boers eer pee thousand dollars on the credit of the city, for the erection of 
markets and school houses, ‘‘to defray the expenses of which 
would not be good policy to tax the citizens.” A board of school managers was organized and directed 
to buy the Academy at the corner of Academy and St. Clair streets. Public schools were organized, 
and in 1839 the building was bought for six thousand dollars. Two additional buildings were 
subsequently built at a cost of three thousand five hundred dollars each. There were, in 1840, nine 
hundred pupils. 

Although the Western Reserve afterward became a ‘‘ hot-bed of Abolitionism,” Cleveland, like 
other northern cities until the anti-slavery agitation began to arouse the North, faithfully fulfilled its 
obligations by the return of fugitive slaves. Advertisements of runaway negroes appeared in the 
columns of the newspapers, and any denunciation of slave-holders or of slavery by clergymen or 
itinerant lecturers was, until about 1840 or 1841, frowned upon and the prophets of evil threatened 
with the supression of their free speech. There was little, if any, scruple about handing his fugitive 
slave if caught, over to the owner. 

But agitation was bearing its fruits, and the community became divided, and the two factions 
arrayed over against each other on the question. Public feeling ran high. In 1841 the owner of 
three slaves, finding it difficult to get them, returned from Buffalo, where he found them, persuaded 
them to come with him as far as Cleveland, where he felt sure of aid and comfort. Though, of course, 
he did not give that asa reason tothem. On their arrival here they were arrested and put in the 
county jail. Two abolition lawyers, Edward Wade and John A. Foote, offered their services for 
defense, but were refused admission to the prisoners. The prosecuting attorney, Thomas Bolton, was 
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asked to interfere, and gaining admittance and learning their story, agreed to defend them. He was 
opposed in every way and threatened with violence; but undaunted by either, he successfully defended 
them, and after considerable delay secured their discharge. 

After this no slave was ever returned to bondage from the city of Cleveland. 

It was the scene subsequently of some excitement on account of fugitive slave rescuers elsewhere. 
In September, 1858, a number of the citizens of Wellington and Oberlin were arrested for rescuing a 
slave from his captors and brought to Cleveland for trial. Four hundred children belonging to the 
Sunday school, of which one of them was superintendent, came here to visit him in jail. There was 
great excitement, with indignant speeches at the mass meetings which were held. The prisoners 
were detained until early in the following year, and were liberated amidst great rejoicing and cele- 
brations. 

Shortly after, in March, 1859, there appeared on the streets of Cleveland a tall man of dignified 
aspect, with a long venerable gray beard, offering for sale two horses. Unlike most horse dealers the 
auctioneer candidly warned the bidders that although his title to the animals was in his opinion per- 
fect, yet he could not guarantee them to the purchaser, because the courts might not agree with him. 
Nevertheless the horses, as he said, brought an excellent price. The auctioneer was John Brown, of 
Kansas. He was conducting some Missouri fugitive slaves to Canada, fighting and resisting his pur- 
suers all the way. In the course of 
his flight he captured two of them, 
and when they began to swear and 
storm he forced them at the muzzle 
of a pistol to fall on their knees and 
pray; and for five days, morning 
and evening, they had to perform 
their compulsory devotions. The 
horses he sold in Cleveland be- 
longed to them, and partly to this 
incident was due the term of 
‘‘horse thief’? his enemies applied 
to him. While selling the animals, 
his identity was well known to the 
crowd that gathered around him, 
as was also the fact that the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri had offered three 
thousand dollars, and President 
Buchanan two hundred and fifty 
dollars, for his arrest. Referring 


“{ ; sJorthwest’ part of the Public Square in 1839. The church is the first ‘‘Old Stone 
to these prices on his head, Brown shaban 6) sisted occupies the site of “the present Old Stone Church; 
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remarked that he would give two and the nae * 7 e 


hundred and fifty cents for the safe : 
delivery of James Buchanan at any jail in the free States. Nobody took advantage of any of these 
proffered rewards, but before the year closed he was hung and his soul was marching on. 

For several years, between 1835 and 1840, an exhibition was given on Washington’s birthday that 
was never seen before or since in Cleveland, and never at all anywhere except in Cleveland. It was 
a faint hint, a mere shadow of the Mardi Gras, the Carnival, the Momus and other gorgeous parades 
indulged in since at St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans, and reproduced in Cleveland as a part of 
the centennial celebration. The masters and seamen of the vessels lying idle in the harbor during 
the winter were forced to be as idle as their ships. So they spent th eir time in rigging out ships thirty 
or forty feet long, painting and gilding them, and mounting them on floats which, with white sails 
flaunting and banners flying, were drawn through the streets by teams of six and eight horses, which 
were driven by stage drivers. At every hotel and public building they stopped and fired salutes in 
honor of the day, and conferred upon Richard Winslow, the largest ship-owner, and Levi Johnson, the 
first shipbuilder, the honor of special cheers. : ; 

The Fourth of July was observed by an ovation at the Baptist church and a dinner in one of the 
groves on the Square or on Erie street, at which, for years, Judge Starkweather gave the famous old 
toast: ‘The Little Nutmeg State—Where Shall We Find a Greater ?” ; 

The streets were every day, too, lined with the enormous Conestoga or Pennsylvania wagons, 
covered with colored canvas and drawn by half a dozen or more enormous horses, with big bear skin 
covers on their huge leather collars and bells on their saddles, where the drivers sat and controlled 
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one of the leaders with a single rein by jerking it to one side or the other of the horse’s neck. In 
addition to the usual merchandise, these wagons were loaded with tons of nails and iron from Penn- 
sylvania. Huge troughs and mangers were built around the tree trunks, from which the animals 
: were fed. The horses needed to be strong, the wagons stout, 
on account of the frightful roads. Many atime yokes of oxen 
were required to haul an unloaded stage coach up the hill, on 
the east side of Cleveland, when the mud was hub deep. 

As early as 1811 the Cleveland settlers began to associate 
themselves for literary and convivial purposes. Sixteen members 
—one fourth of the population—belonged to it. Lorenzo Carter 
had to pay a two-dollar fine for keeping ‘‘ Don Quixote” and 
‘Goldsmith's Histcry of Greece” too long, and Judge Kings- 
bury forgot his early hardships and tribulations by reading 
Samuel Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets”; ‘‘ History of 
Rome,” ‘‘Art and Nature.” Later reading seems, in some 
cases, to have partaken of the nature of a joke, as two stories 
are told in the annals of the pioneers of two different persons 
having their book marks secretly set back many pages without 
their noticing it, and on their attention being called to it, 
remarking: ‘‘ Well, I thought there was a good deal of repeti- 
tion in the book.” 

Among the early social associations was that of a lot of wits 
and wise men, who met in a homely little structure, built in 
1823, for the elder Leonard Case’s law office. On hisretirement 
from practice, in 1835, his sons took possession of the building 
and used it as a study, alaboratoryanda museum. It was finally 
turned into what was called the Ark, where the Arkites, a con- 
genial crew, used to meet, ‘‘ swap stories,’’ discuss politics and 
Fast time in 1837—Cleveland to Pittsburg in literature and sharpen their wits upon each other. In 1856 a 

ge Pecan or ee aes perpetual shelter was provided for them in the Case Building. 
Cleveland had its share of the ‘‘lectures”’ that for about 
thirty years—1840 to 1870—were more or less a popular entertainment all over the United States. 
The usual charge for admission in Cleveland was twenty-five cents each; and Henry Ward Beecher’s 
tariff of fifty cents, in 1855, provoked remonstrances at the extravagant price. 

In the fall of 1836 Ohio City had already shown the effects of prosperity, in what was said to be 
one of the most magnificent hotels, surpassing anything between Buffalo and Chicago. It was erected 
at the corner of Main and Center streets in 1834, and was known as the Exchange. It was an im- 
mense building, handsomely furnished with mahogany and cherry furniture, carved and polished. 
Its opening was celebrated by a ride on the Jake and abanquet at the hotel. But as time went on 
the locality became unsuited for residences, the hotel less and less a resort. It degenerated into a 
pail factory, and subsequently was destroyed by fire. 

Toward the close of the year 1836 the prosperity of the country came suddenly to an end. 
Banks broke, fortunes went to pieces and the inflated currency became worthless. Fortunes, which 
appeared solid, were as worthless as the paper, and the 
next year saw the beginning of the ‘‘ hard times,” which 
are said by those who have encountered other periods of 
depression, to have been the most disastrous that ever 
visited the people of the United States. 

Cleveland, of course, shared the reverses as it had 
the prosperity of the time. Scarcely a business house in 
the Western Reserve stood the stress. In the city land, 
which was held so high that nobody could buy it, became 
so cheap that nobody would buy it, and for several years 
it, like other places, had to pay with repentance and pros- 
tration for its previous debauch. Land owned by the 
Buffalo Land Company, on the west side of the river, and which in 1836 sold for $250 a front foot, 
could hardly be sold the next year for any price, and that value of 1836 it has never reached again. 

One of the special distresses was a lack of currency, and particularly small change. The 
butchers, the grocers, and even the doctors issued litttle dirty printed due bills, which were payable 
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in meat, groceries and other goods, including medical services. Some of these had better credit than 
others and were finally redeemed, no one losing anything by them. Dr. Moore, one day, stopping 
in a tavern near Rocky River, was flattered to see a farmer take one of his shin plasters from his 
pocket and express his sense of its value by lighting 
his pipe with it. The doctor, hauling some of it out 
of his own pocket, said he would burn twice as much 
as the agriculturist was willing to. The other 
agreed and before the contest was ended the doctor 
had the pleasure of seeing a considerable quantity 
of his obligations destroyed, as the other holder 
of them sacrificed all of them that he possessed. 
However, there were some signs of life, even 
in the midst of the stagnation. In the old river bed 
was the famous Sun Fish Pond, and somebody 
conceived the idea of opening it, so as to connect 
river and lake as a channel for vessels and a 
place for docks. Forty men, with teams, suc- 
ceeded in opening it, and along the channel thus 


formed the Ima OnINy, of ore docks have been built, Residence and office of William Case, site of the present Post 
and thousands of tons of ore are loaded and Office Building. BS pe So beont the meeting place 
unloaded every season. (Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


The rivalry between the two cities at last 

reached a point which broke into actual warfare. The section now known as the Flats, had been 
bought by Mr. John W. Willey and Mr. James S. Clark. They divided their land into lots, which 
they offered for sale at higher prices, investing the money again in buildings and improvement. In 
order to attract trade to their part of the town, they built a bridge to the west side from the foot of 
Columbus street. At the same time an association of capitalists, known as the Buffalo Company, 
bought an extensive tract on the West Side, near the river, for the purpose of reselling it as speedily 
as possible. The bridge, costing fifteen thousand dollars, was entirely free, but it was given to 
Cleveland, and this was the grievance. The benefits it rendered were mainly to the advantage of 
Cleveland merchants. At least the 

Dr As ersbnell: White. | "EA. Scoville "Ke, Winelow. '™” Ohio City merchants thought so, 

for every load of produce that went 

to Cleveland, over the new bridge, 
was lost by the shop keeper on Pearl 
street. The West Side people felt 
the pressure of competition so much 
that it broke out in public expres- 
sion. Indignation meetings were 
held, the bridge was declared a 
nuisance, and the marshal of Ohio 
City was ordered by the Council to 
abate it. He attempted to do so, 
but in vain, with various charges of 
powder. The bridge still remained. 
So did the determination of the 
West Side citizens. But for some 
time the efforts of both its friends 
and foes were confined chiefly to 
calling each other hard names 
through the public press. The West 
Side citizens finally arrayed them- 


Dr. Elisha Sterling. J.J. Tracy. D. W. Cross. John C . fa 
; Captain B. Av Stanard William Vase. Colonél Stoughton Bliss. . ix: selves for battle. Headed by the 
‘iis Ae ees Rey, -Dr. Pickands, who offered a 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) prayer for the triumph of his cause, 


he led his forces to the attack. The 
Clevelanders in the meantime got hold of an old field piece and posted it at their end of the bridge. 
Crowbars, clubs, stones, pistols and guns were freely used on both sides, and some of the combatants 
were wounded, three of them seriously. The draw bridge was cut away, the middle pier and the 
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western abutment partially blown down, and the field piece spiked by the West Siders. Victory, 
however, finally perched upon the banner of the Clevelanders by the sheriff and the city marshal 
getting possession of the bridge, or what was left of it. Some of the belligerents were confined in 
the county jail. The war was ended 
and the bridge still stood. The courts 
subsequently gave possession of it to 
Cleveland. 

In 1837 almost all the land marks, 
which now betray their ancient origin, 
were out of town. The Erie Street 
Cemetery was relatively as far away as 
Riverside or even Lakeview is now. 
In architecture it was the day of the 
Grecian temple. Nearly every relic of 
this sort yet to be seen, with its Doric 
or Corinthian columns, may be assigned 
to about this period. About this time 
Mr. Truman P. Handy went ‘‘ out of 
town” to build a residence ‘‘ way up 
Euclid street” near Erie. Many of 

Some Specimens of their ‘* Money.” his contemporaries regarded it as a wild 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) scheme to go so far from his place of 
business to erect a home. It is now, 
and has been for a considerable time, occupied by the aristocratic Union Club. 

The adoption of the city charter was an agreeable portent for Cleveland. The city began to feel 
the pulsation of that prosperity that has since beat so high and full. The future opulence of the city 
seemed assured. Immigration from the east poured in, in successive streams. Land was held at 
enormous prospective prices for those days and the outlook was not only cheering, but roseate. The 
commerce opened by the canal was visible at the wharves andin the warehouses, Since it first began 
to bring the products of the interior to the city, the business of Cleveland had increased beyond all 
expectation. Nearly one-fourth of the products of the State showered their wealth and the means of 
gaining it, upon Cleveland. The Western Reserve was gradually filling up with an industrious, 
enterprising and thrifty population. But the only means of communication and transportation were 
the huge wagons, with heavy loads, 
dragging through the deep mud. 

The railroad was then almost 
unknown in the United States, but 
its advantages had already im- 
pressed themselves upon the enter 
prising citizens of Cleveland. 
Unfortunately, there was more 
desire and ambition than capital, 
and the first project, the Cleveland 
and Newburg railroad, was laid down 
on paper and never got any further. 

In 1835, however, a railway con- 
sisting of timbers, laid along Euclid 
avenue, connecting the city with the 
stone quarries of East Cleveland, was 
actually constructed, and vehicles 
drawn by horses, with a go-as-you- 
please gait and times of starting, was 
the pioneer street. railway of Southwest Corner Public Square in 1839. 

Cleveland. (From an old print, Western Reserve Historical Society.) 

Sandusky had already formed 
a rail connection with Cincinnati, and it naturally touched the pride and ambition of Cleveland. 
Previous to this, in 1836, the Hon. John Barr visited Cincinnati and interested the capitalists to 
work with those of Cleveland and obtain a charter for the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati 
Railroad. The hard times that followed put a stop to the work until 1845, when it was revived, 
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revised and amended, permitting it to go as far as Columbus, there to unite with any other road 
constructed, under authority of the General Assembly, leading from any point on Lake Erie to the 
southern part of the State. 


Many interesting details of the [= ———}_ 
trials and tribulations of these two Pe ; oR) y 


pioneer enterprises, as well as the 
history of the other railways of Cleve- 
land, will be found in the special section 
devoted to these lines of transportation 
elsewhere in this work. 

In 1840 occurred, perhaps, the first 
strike in Cleveland since the original 
surveyors struck for more and better 
land. Ohio City was engaged in digging 
its branch canal from the old river bed 
or ship channel to the Cuyahoga, where 
the canal emptied into the river. The 
contractor paid his men seventy-five 
cents a day. They demanded more, 
stoned those willing to work, and the 
militia was called out. However, 
seventy-five cents a day meant some- 
thing to them, so far at least as food . 
was concerned, for, although flour was Map of Ohio City, 1834. 
about the same price as now, chickens (Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
were only one dollar a dozen, best butter : 
five cents a pound, best cuts of beef five cents a pound, and the inferior only three cents. Merchants 
required considerable credit, for when navigation closed and the roads were impassable to heavy 
teams, in winter, nothing could be brought in. So that the merchants in summer had to purchase 
enough to last them all the winter. 

At this time, too, an omnibus ran between 
Ohio City and Cleveland, leaving each city 
every hour. The fare was tencents. For 
some reason this was reduced to five cents, 
when its aristocratic patrons, who were its 
chief supporters, refused to ride in it, and 
the enterprise failed. 

In 1841 President Tyler having appointed 
Benjamin Andrews to be postmaster and 
Richard Hussey collector, an indignation 
meeting was held in the old court house, on the southwest corner of the Square. The hall was full 
and so were its occupants—of indignation at the Accidental President, who threw away the great Whig 
victory of 1840, by his behavior in office, and especially by his appointments of men who had done so 
little for the party to deserve the reward. Beyond cat-calls, shouts and general uproar the affair did 
not seem to have much practical result. 


The Lake Front and Stockley’s Pier in 1849. 


Avurnonities: Annals of Early Settlers’ Association. Contributions to Cleveland Newspapers. Johnson's History of Cuyahoga 
County. Cleveland, Past and Present. Western Reserve Historical Society’s Tracts. 


Cleveland from the Lake, 1850. 


CHAPTER Xil. 


CORPORATE GROWTH AND HISTORY—VILLAGE AND CITY—ANNEXATIONS—THE FIRST WATER 
WORKS. 


is 1784, after peace had been ratified between the United States and Great Britain, the Continental 
Congress assumed control of all the vast territory, afterwards known as the Northwest, and 
provided for its sale and survey. Several of the States, however, claimed ownership of title to this 
region, which were finally quieted, with the exception of Connecticut, which retained its rights over 
the region east of the Cuyahoga to the Pennsylvania line, a distance of 120 miles. Three years later, 
in July, 1787, the famous ordinance for the Government of the Territory of the Northwest was passed, 
in the fifth articie of which it was provided that not less than three nor more than five States might 
be formed out of this territory. A Territorial Government was organized, and General Arthur St. 
Clair was appointed Governor, which office he 
held until Ohio was admitted into the Union. 
In 1788, by proclamation, he established the 
County of Washington, which included all the 
State east of the mouth of the Cuyahoga to the 
Ohio River. In 1797 he established the 
County of Jefferson, which inciuded all the 
northern part of Washington County. The 
State of Connecticut sold its claims to this 
tract, as has already been said, to the Connec- 
ticut Land Company. For several years the 
people of this district, who bought of the Land 
Company, neglected to acknowledge the sov- 
ereignty of Governor St. Ciair. They paid no 
taxes and had, in fact, no government and no 
law until some years afterward. The only 
authority was the people themselves, and in a 
kind of rough-and-ready way they maintained 
order and preserved the peace, which, on 
account of the character of the immigrants and 
‘sparseness of the population was not very 
difficult. In 1800 Congress authorized the Pre- 
sident to accept for the general Government 
the cession of this Western Reserve Territory, 
thus confirming title of the State of Connec- 
ticut, and directed him to issue a patent to the 
Governor of Connecticut for the territory. 
In July of that year the Governor of the 


The Second Court House, southwest corner of the Pubic Square, : : 
erected in 1828 and removed in 1858. e Territory established the County of Trum- 
(From an old photograph in possession of Mr. S. D. Dodge.) bull, which included practically the whole of 


the Reserve. 

Then came the survey of the land by the Connecticut Land Company, through the agency of 
Moses Cleaveland and his party. They laid out the streets first, Superior from Water street to Erie; 
Lake street, from Water street to Erie; Federal street, parallel to Superior street, afterwards known 
as St. Clair; Huron street, parallel to Superior, running as far as Erie; Ohio street, next to Huron, 
from Miami street to Erie. Erie street extended from the south line of the city limits to the bank 
of the lake. Ontario street, from Huron street, also to the top of the bank of thelake shore. Miami 
street, connecting the west end of Ohio with Huron, parallel to Erie. Water street, from Superior to 
Mandrake lane and Bank street. Mandrake lane began at Water street, running to Union lane. 
Union lane began at the south end of Water, connecting with Mandrake lane and across it next to the 
river. Vineyard lane, beginning at the corner of Water and Superior streets, ran to the river. Superior 
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street was first called Broad street; Ontario, Court; and Miami, Deer. Maiden lane, which led from 
Ontario street, along the side of the hill to Vineyard lane, was never worked or used. Superior lane 
afterwards became that part of Superior street that extends from Water down the hill to the river. 
The Square is described as ‘‘ laid out at the intersection of Superior street and Ontario street, and con- 
tains ten acres. The centre of the junction of the two roads is the exact centre of the square.” The 
easterly line of the city was the east line of the tier of lots just beyond Erie street, coinciding with 
the present line of Canfield street. Superior street was 132 feet wide, the other streets 99 feet. 
The outlying land was laid off in ten-acre lots, and the rest of the township into 100-acre lots. The 


The River Valley in 1846. 


following year the ten-acre lots were surveyed and laid out. They extended from the east village 
line to what is now Willson avenue, and on the south to the top of the ravine, called Kingsbury 
Run, and extending west to the river bank. The Flats were not surveyed into lots, but three streets 
were laid out through the ten-acre lots, called the South, Middle, and North Highway, now known re- 
spectively as Kinsman, Euclid and St. Clair streets. 

In 1802, by an order of the Territorial court, a township government was organized by the citizens 
at the house of James Kingsbury, who elected the trustees, the appraisers, supervisors of highways, 
fence viewers and constables. In 1810 Cuyahoga County was established. Inthe meantime, Cleveland 
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Superior Street in 1846. Looking Toward the Present Viaduct. 


had been designated asa port of entry. In 1814 the township of Newburg was organized, and for a 
considerable time was more important than Cleveland, being more healthful and having water power 
for the use of a mill. For several years, in fact, Cleveland was known as a town on the lake, six miles 
from Newburg. But its establishment as a port of entry, and its location as the county seat, gave it 
the final advantage whereby it became the great city itself. In 1814, it was incorporated asa village, 
described as so much of the city plat of Cleveland as lies north of Huron street and west of Erie street. 
as originally laid out by the Connecticut Land Company. In June, 1815, twelve of the inhabitants of 
the village met and elected themselves president, recorder, treasurer, marshal, assessor and trustees; 
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there being almost as many offices as people to fill them. For several years the officers were 
unanimously elected, but as their numbers increased, competition naturally followed, and more than 
one ticket was nominated. In October, 1815, Bank, Seneca and Wood streets were laid out and 
extended from Superior to the lake; also St. Clair street, which was extended to the river. Euclid 
street was established from the Square to Huron street. For a long time it was little better than a 
swamp. Being on the southerly 
side of the ridge, the surface 
waters ran toward it, and conse- 
quently it was covered either with 
water or mud for most of the 
year. Astreet around the Square 
was laid out and called Diamond 
street, evidently on account of 
its shape, in relation to Euclid 
street. 

For several years the currency 
of the village was made up mainly 
of issues of orders on the treas- 
urer, limiting the amount to 
double the funds in the treasury. 
Orders were also authorized to be 
issued in small sums to any persons 
depositing with the treasurer good 
sound bank bills or specie, not to 
exceed one hundred dollars for 
any person. Among the presid- 
ing officers of the village were Leonard Case and Reuben Wood, the latter afterwards Chief 
Justice and Governor of the State. 

The legislation of the young community was like that necessary to the growth cf any infant place, 
not very elaborate but quite essential to the needs and comforts of the people. The taxes, though 


Across the Valley from Scranton Heights in 1851. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


Ahaz Merchant’s Map of Cleveland and Ohio City, 1850. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


small in figures, seemed large to the struggling people who had to pay them. In 1816 atax of one 
half per cent. was levied on all lots in the township. In 1818 an ordinance was passed, forbidding, 
under a penalty of a fine of five dollars, the firing of a gun or a pistol in the village. Animals were 
forbidden to run at large in the State. No butcher was permitted without a special permit. Horse 
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racing and fast driving were forbidden. A tax of one-fourth per cent. in 1825, and two mills on a 
dollar in 1828, called out the remonstrances of the tax payers. 

The building of the Erie Canal and the canal to connect Lake Erie and the Ohio River, and the 
improvement of the harbor, finished in the year 1828, did much to increase the growth of the village, 
both in wealth and population. In 1829, its boundaries were extended so as to include all the land 
along the river from the southerly line of Huron street, down the river to the junction of Vineyard 
lane, near the road leading from the village to Brooklyn; thence west, parallel with that road to the 
river and down the river to the old village 
line. Five years later it was again ex- 
tended, adding all the two-acre lots east 
of Erie street, those south of Ohio, and 
another parcel at the southwest corner of 
the original plat. 

In 1836 the city of Cleveland was 
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acre lots to the Cuyahoga, thence down 
the river to the extreme point of the west 
pier of the harbor, from there to the 
township line between Brooklyn and 
Cleveland, thence on that line north- A Type of Old-time Lake Passenger Steamer. The ‘‘ Western World,’ 
wardly to the county line, then easterly to 

a point due north of the place of beginning, thence south to the place of beginning. This line would 
be equivalent to a line through Perry street, north to the lake, and south to the southerly line of the 
ten-acre lots. In the meantime, the village had laid out Seneca street, in 1820, and the next year 
Michigan was extended to Vineyard lane, Michigan soon becoming the fashionable street. In 1827, 
Champlain street was laid out, and the next year Prospect street, east of Ontario. In 1834, Leonard 
Case widened the Newburg road, now Broadway, from its width as a State road of sixty-six feet to 
ninety-nine feet. In November, 1835, Clinton Park was laid out and dedicated. 

In the meantime the Buffalo capitalists, under the name of the ‘‘ Buffalo Purchase Company,” 
purchased a tract of 
eighty acres, bounded 
south by Detroit 
Street, west by the 
River, and north by 
the Township line, 
and laid it out into 
lots; blocks. and 
streets. They also 
procured the passage 
of an act incorporat- 
ing themselves into a 
city, under the name 
of the City of Ohio 
Their bill was passed, 
and took effect two 
days before the pas 
sage of the Cleveland 
act, and becamea city 

Cleveland from the West Side, 1853. while Cleveland re- 

(Western Reserve Historical Society.) mained’a village for- 

ty-eight hours longer. 

When the crash came in 1837 many of the proprietors of the Buffalo Company became bankrupt and 
the grand hotel they built went to ruin. 

The Village Council of Cleveland elected in 1836, at their first election, John W. Wiley as Mayor, 
who had considerable of a majority over his opponent, Leonard Case. Henry B. Payne was chosen 
City Attorney and Clerk of the Council. Among other provisions of the act of corporation was 
authority to levy one mill on the dollar, in addition to the general tax, for the support of the common 
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schools. In 1837 an act was passed by the Legislature, incorporating the Lake Shore Company for 
the protection of the lake bank from caving and sliding, and the city was empowered to become a 
member of the corporation. Whatever may have been done under this 
act, the city subsequently employed Colonel Charles Whittlesey, at a 
considerable expense, to drive piling along the shore in the worst places. 
The City of Ohio was also authorized to cut, dig and excavate canals, slips 
and basins, and pay for them by assessing abutting property. That city 
proceeded to construct a canal leading from the old river bed, which, 
however, proved to be a failure. Several charters for plank roads in the 
absence of railroads were also procured by the citizens of Cleveland. The 
village practice of issuing orders on the treasury, payable on demand, even 
though the treasury was empty, still continued. These orders passed as 
currency, though at a tremendous discount, and in 1847 had increased to 
a large volume, but soon after this debt was funded, and the city has 
encountered no such wildcat experience since. In 1847 East Cleveland was 
organized. 

In June, 1833, an act was passed, incorporating Philo Scoville and his 
ey es associates as the Cleveland Water Company, with the privilege of furnishing 
Born in New Hampshire in1797- the inhabitants of the village of Cleveland with water, and in 1850, nothing 

the fifth lawyer to having been done in the meantime, the act was amended so as to include 

the City. The visitation of the cholera had alarmed the inhabitants, and 

they began to mistrust the purity 
of their well water. In 1854 another 
act enabled the city to provide 
itself with water, and authorized it 
to make a loan of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars on condition of sub 
mitting it to a vote of the people, 
which was done, and the project was 
carried out. In the fall of 1856 the 
reservoir on the West Side was com- 
pleted, and at the State Fair held 
that year one of its features was 
providing its visitors with drinking 
water from Lake Erie. The water 
was of good quality and the means 
for supplying it proved adequate for 
the city’s needs for years afterward. 

The coming on of the war sus- 
pended all further consideration of 
public improvements, and the 
thoughts of the people turned into 
graver channels and to heavy re- The Cuyahoga Valley in 1857. Part of Cleveland Grays’ Encampment in Foreground. 
sponsibilities. The war cloud low- (Western Reserve Historical Society.) 
ered and when the storm burst forth the people of Cleveland did their patriotic duty nobly 
and willingly. 


JOHN W. WILLEY. 


AUTHORITIES: Western Reserve Historical Society’s Collections. Lester’s History of Cleveland. Cleveland Newspapers. 
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Cleveland Under the Hill, in 1854,—from the West Side of the River. 


(Western Reserve Historical Society.) 


CHAPTER: Xi 


CLEVELAND DURING THE WAR FOR THE UNION—RECORD OF ITS REGIMENTS. 


S the head center of the Western Reserve, Cleveland naturally took great interest in the fortunes 

of the Republican party and followed its career until it triumphed in the election of Mr. Lincoln. 

It partook of the same anxiety that agitated the north after his election, and the southern States had 
fulfilled the threats of their politicians by withdrawing one after another from the union. Like other 
northern communities, it watched with great suspense the approaching day when the full consequences 
of all that had happened would culminate in Mr. Lincoln’s assuming the presidential office. Cleveland 
was one of the cities at which Mr. Lincoln stopped on his journey from his home at Springfield, I11., 
to his inauguration at Washington. He arrived from Pittsburgh, at the Euclid street station, about 
half past four in the afternoon. It had been raining the day before, and a storm of snow and rain 
greeted him. The famous avenue had not then been paved and the mud wasdeep. Notwithstanding 
the weather the street was lined with the curious and the enthusiastic, from the station to the public 
square and to the Weddell house, where suites of rooms, many of them newly furnished, had been pre- 
pared for him and his party, and those who came to call on him. The city officials were at the station 
to welcome him. Several military companies, a volunteer company of firemen, with their apparatus 
decorated, omnibuses full of employes from the manufactories, a full-rigged miniature ship on wheels, 
symbol of Cleveland’s commercial and shipping interests, and a company of forty young men of the 
city on horseback to escort Mr. Robert Lincoln, then a Harvard College youth, accompanying his 
parents. On the arrival of the train a face belonging to a boy of four was stuck out of a car window, 
who asked the expectant crowd, ‘‘Want to see Old Abe? There he is,” pointing to a tall man. The 
crowd rushed in the direction indicated, only to find that it was some other tall man and that they were 
the victims of a practical joke on the part of Mr. Lincoln’s youngest son. In the meantime, the gen- 
uine ‘‘Old Abe” had seated himself in the carriage waiting for him, and drawn by four white horses, 
at the head of the procession, proceeded slowly down the avenue, in the mud, snow and rain. The 
crowd, however, were in no way depressed, but greeted the President-elect with cheers. The houses 
on the avenue were gaily bedecked with flags and festoons of the national colors, and so were the 
buildings in the business part of the city. Along the route the crowd pushed, or tried to, to get a 
better view of the president and if possible get speech with him. But the police and escort, by special 
request, were obliged to keep them back, as in other cities they had interfered not only with the com- 
fort of the party, but with the success of the processions. One or tivo exceptions only were made, 
when an old German woman broke through and insisted on shaking hands with Mr. Lincoln, which 
he permitted, and answered her greeting in her own language. At other places he stopped and kissed 
two small girls who, with flowers in their hands, were handed up to him for the purpose. At last 
the hotel was reached. It, too, was handsomely decorated with flags, banners and paintings of national 
events. <A platform had been built out from the balcony on the Superior side of the house, and a 
large multitude from the city and other places, who had come to see the new president, gathered in 
front of it. Mr. I. U. Masters, in the absence of Mayor Center, who wasin Washington, and Judge 
Sherlock Andrews, made the addresses of welcome. They were fortunately short, for the crowd was 
impatient to see and hear the guest of the occasion. On the whole his speech was disappointing. Mr. 
Lincoln was much fatigued with the journey and the numerous demands made upon him, with the 
depressing weather and the very great necessity he was under to avoid committing himself during the 
critical and perilous times through which the country was passing. He knew that every word he said 
would be carefully weighed and conned throughout the whole land, and his chief object was to allay, 
not to provoke, excitement. He began by referring to the weather and his fatigue as an excuse for 
brevity. The weather, he said, was a measure of the devotion of the multitude to the union, consti- 
tution and laws, they thus braving the inclemency and the storms not to see him, but to demonstrate 
their respect for their government. He thought that in a country where well-built school houses and 
other things testified to their intelligence there could be little danger to liberty or the union. He 
thought that there was no occasion for excitement; that it was an artificial crisis, which, if let alone, 
would disappear of itself. He thought all the rights of the people of the country, including even the 
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return of the slaves, under the law in accordance with the constitution, would be secured. He then 
thanked them for their magnificent reception, without regard to party; for he was pleased to hear that 
those who voted against him were present, as the Republicans should have been had Judge Douglas 
been elected. ‘‘If all,” he concluded, ‘‘ don’t join now to save the good old ship of the union this 
voyage, nobody will have a chance to pilot her on further voyages.” 

At the conclusion of the speech cheers were given and flowers and wreaths offered him. A recep- 
tion was held in the evening. among the visitors being the surviving soldiers of 1812; the officers of 
the ‘‘Wide Awake” regiment of Cleveland—a political organization formed during the political 
campaign of the previous year, to march in party processions at night. The officers of the Cleve- 
land Grays and the artillery regiment were also presented with little thought—perhaps that the hand 
they shook would in two months sign a proclamation calling upon them to help him save the union. 

Next morning the Cleveland Grays escorted him to the railroad station, where he took a special 
train of three cars for Buffalo. As it moved off he stood on the rear platform and waved his hand to 
the multitudes, in and around the station, who had come to bid him farewell. Cheer after cheer was 
sent up as the train moved away. Many ran by the side of it or clung to the platform to shake hands 
with Lincoln, until the speed of the train made it impossible. 

Among the people who accompanied Mr. Lincoln, and who became more or less famous during the 
war, were Col. Ellsworth of the Zouaves, slain at Alexandria; Mr. Nicolay and Mr. Hay, Lincoln’s 
private secretaries, and afterwards 
his biographers; Ward H. Lamon; 
Captain, afterward Major-General, 
Pope of the United States Army. 

An amusing incident occurred 
at the hotel when ‘‘ Abe’’ Mcllray, 
introducing himself as a ‘‘rail- 
Splitter,” and the taller “‘ Abe” of 
the two, measured himself back to 
back with the president and proved 
to be of greater height than the 
giant of the prairies. 

When the cannon boomed at 
Fort Sumter it awoke the north from 
its dream of peace. Ohio and 
Massachusetts were among the first 
of the States to spring to their feet 
and rush to the front. Scarcely 
had the noise of the bombardment 

Ontario Street south from the Public Square, 1860. ceased when twenty companies were 

(From an old photograph in possession of H. H. Reeves.) offered the Governor of Ohio for 

service. Among these were the 

Cleveland Grays, one of the best known and best drilled companies in the State, who were at once on 

the way to the battle fields, which they afterwards so honored, the whole population of Cleveland lining 

the embankments that overlook the station and the railroad, cheering them and waving their adieus 

as the train pulled away. Among the cities of Ohio Cleveland stood pre-eminently among those ready 

and willing to contribute their share of men and means to the great war. Situated in the midst of 

the Western Reserve, where the anti-slavery feeling was tempered by a profound devotion to the 
union, its history in this respect is hardly to be wondered at. 

Ohio’s record during the war is too well known to warrant any dissertation here. Suffice it to 
say that it contributed some of the most eminent soldiers and statesmen that helped save the union. 
Almost to enumerate them is to tell the story of the war. McDowell, McClellan, Rosecrans, Buell, 
Mitchel, Gillmore, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, Stanton, Chase, Wade, Schenck and Garfield, are 
among the more illustrious of her many distinguished sons, and it is the peculiar honor and glory of 
Cleveland that this community was so prompt and generous in supplying men and means for the pro- 
secution of the war. : 

One of the earliest of the regiments was the Seventh Ohio Infantry, to which Cleveland contributed 
three companies and the neighboring towns the remainder. They promptly assembled at Camp Tay- 
lor, near this city, were mustered in on the 3oth of April, but little more than two weeks after the fir- 
ing on Sumter, and early in May, ona beautiful Sunday morning, marched more thana thousand strong 
into Cleveland and were transported to Columbus by rail. In less than two months they were march- 
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ing through what afterwards was known as West Virginia, and were engaged that summer in opening 
up the Kanawha Valley; participating in the battles of Carnifex Ferry and the campaign of the sub- 
sequent winter and spring; participating in the first battle of Winchester; aiding under General 
Shields to drive Jackson out of the Shenandoah Valley; subsequently taking part in the McClellan 
campaign on the Peninsula, and the battle of Cedar Mountain, under General Banks, where the Seventh 
Ohio was at the front and became engaged in a hand to hand struggle, only one hundred of the three 
hundred Ohio men escaping unhurt. Subsequently it had more or less share in Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, and was behind the breast works at Gettysburg. It helped subdue New York dur- 
ing the draft riots of 1863, and was in the campaign of Lookout Mountain and Chattanooga, at Mission 
Ridge, losing very severely. It performed its last service at Reseca, at which time it was ordered 
home. It received a warm welcome at Cincinnati and subsequently at Cleveland, where it was mus- 
tered out of service, having taken part in more than a score of battles, some of which were the most 
severely contested of the war. 

The 8th Ohio was also enlisted in Cleveland and participated under General Lander in the 
conflict at Romney. It was subsequently under Shields, in the Shenandoah Valley, at the battle of 
Winchester, following the enemy up the Valley. Thenceit was transferred to the Peninsula, retreated 
with McClellan and was carried to Alexandria, ending that terrible campaign of 1862 at South Moun- 
tain and Antietam. It was also present at the unlucky battle of Fredericksburg and the still more 
unfortunate conflict at Chancellorsville. At Gettysburg it captureda knoll, which it held for a period 
of twenty-six hours, repelling three assaults by superior numbers until the battle was won. Iit,-too; 
was sent to New York to suppress the draft rioters. It was also engaged in the battles of Cold Har- 
bor and in front of Petersburg, and was mustered out of service in July, 1864, at Cleveland, where 
it was cordially received by the Mayor and Military Committee. 

The 21st was organized in April, 1861, at Camp Taylor, and was engaged in the skirmishes 
in West Virginia and the Kanawha Valley. The following December it was marching through 
Kentucky, and on to Nashville, to Murfreesboro and through Western Tennessee; was engaged in the 
battle at Stone River and Chickamauga Creek, where it did good service by holding a responsible 
position until its ammunition was exhausted. It was at the battle of Reseca, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peach Creek, and the siege of Atlanta; subsequently joining Sherman’s March to the Sea and engag- 
ing with the enemy’s outpusts at Savannah; moving thence north for the campaign through South 
and North Carolina and sustaining some losses in skirmishes. At the close of the war it returned to 
Washington, by way of Richmond, and was present at the grand review in 1865. 

The 37th Ohio was the third German regiment raised in this State, and to it the patriotic Germans 
of Cleveland liberally contributed. It formed a part of the three hundred thousand men, called by 
Pesident Lincoln, in August, 1861. It, too, was engaged in the skirmishing of the Kanawha Valley, 
and for some time remained in that region. Early in 1863 it was transported by boat to Arkansas, 
where it was engaged in the principal movements in and around Vicksburg until the capture of that 
place by General Grant. It subsequently took part in the expedition for the relief of Chattanooga; 
was in the battle of Mission Ridge; helped to drive Longstreet from East Tennessee; during intense 
suffering caused by severe cold and lack of clothes, shoes and food. It was in line of battle in front 
of Kenesaw Mountain, and took part in the siege and capture of Atlanta; pursued the rebel forces 
under Hood and joined the March to the Seain November. After the capture of Savannah various 
expeditions in South Carolina took up the time of the regiment, until it marched towards Goldsboro, 
whence with the rest of the National Army it proceeded to Washington City, being mustered out at 
Louisville, Ky., transported to Cleveland and there discharged. 

The Battle of Bull Run, instead of depressing, inspired the citizens of Cleveland to still further efforts, 
among which was the raising of a special regiment for Captain W. B. Hazen, of the regular army. Its 
camp was established near Cleveland, and the regiment, in excellent drill, was ready by the first of 
November. It soon founditself in the Army of the Ohio at Louisville, under General Buell, and in the 
middle of March arrived early enough at the Tennessee River, to take part in the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing. Of three hundred and seventy-three who entered the engagement, one hundred and forty-one 
were either killed or wounded in half an hour. It was engaged in skirmishing during the siege of 
Corinth, and in the summer garrisoned Murfreesboro, subsequently returning to Louisville and marching 
against Bragg in Kentucky. It was in the battle of Murfreesboro, being posted by General Rosecrans 
in person to guard a ford, suffering severely from the enemy’s batteries. It lost one hundred men at 
the battles of Gordon’s Mills and Chickamauga, and was thanked for its gallant conduct in holding 
the position known as Orchard Knob. It afterward helped to capture, with severe losses, the enemy’s 
works at Mission Ridge. Soon after it was marching to Knoxville, most of its men bare-footed or 
with their feet wrapped up in sheep skins and cow hides. The regiment then re-enlisted, reaching 
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Cleveland on the second of February, 1864. After securing a hundred recruits, it re-joinedits division 
in East Tennessee. Its losses near Dallas were severe, both in direct fighting and by skirmishing. It 
was also deployed as skirmishers in front of the enemy’s line at Atlanta. From three hundred and 
thirty-one men at the beginning of the campaign, the regiment had dwindled to ninety-nine; one 
hundred and fifty having fallen in battle and eighty dying of disease. However, the gallant remnant 
marched with Thomas against Hood, and followed the pursuit of him through Huntsville, Alabama. 
In June, 1865, it went with the rest of the corps to Texas, and in November was there mustered out, 
being discharged after four years’ service. 

Ten companies of the 103d Regiment rendezvoused at Clevelandin August, 1862, and on the third 
of September started for Cincinnati, then very much alarmed at the threatened approach of the enemy 
from Kentucky, under General Kirby Smith. It subsequently was kept busy in Eastern Kentucky, 
suppressing, or trying to suppress, the guerrilla warfare of the rebel cavalry. Under General Burnside 
it took part in the march of the army against Nashville, and subsequently suffered great hardships 
and privations in that city, during its investment by General Longstreet, engaging in skirmishes with 
the rebels in the vicinity of that city. Pursuing the enemy subsequently after, he was forced to abandon 
the siege. It marched with the 23rd Corps at various points in Tennessee during the next few 
months; joined in the pursuit of the rebel, General Hood, under General Thomas, in February, 1865, 
marched to Goldsboro, reaching Raleigh, North Carolina, whence on the roth of June it started for 
Cleveland to be mustered out. A broken train on the western slope of the Allegheny Mountains killed 
and injured several members on their way home. 

The ro5th Ohio was mustered into the service in August, 1862, and numbering one thousand and 
thirteen, soon found itself at Lexington, Ky., much agitated by the advance of the rebel General, Kirby 
Smith. Subsequently, it retreated with the rest of the army to Louisville; being composed of raw 
recruits, encumbered with much baggage and bringing up the rear. It suffered from sunstroke and 
overpowering thirst, the water of a dry season having been exhausted by the army in front of it, thus 
losing large numbers by disease. It lost considerably in the battle of Perryville in the fall; joined the 
main army at Murfreesboro, was engaged in the battle at Chickamaugua and did some hard fighting, 
being commended by General Rosecrans for the promptness of its movements. It took part in the 
battle of Mission Ridge, reaching the top of the Ridge, and was the first regiment to move forward to 
the support of the troops of the first line. Though not engaged in any of the heavy battles, its loss was 
considerable. It joined in the pursuit of Hood, and subsequently found itself at Goldsboro, N. C., 
took part in the review at Washington, and was disbanded on the 8th of June at Cleveland, being 
the first regiment to leave Cleveland in 1862, under the call of August 4th, and the first to be disbanded 
at that camp in 1865. 

Another German regiment was organized in August, 1862, lying in camp, drilling and preparing 
for the field, when it was moved to Cincinnati to repel General Kirby Smith. It soon after was 
dispatched to Washington; hada part in the battle of Chancellorsville; reached Gettysburg on the 
morning of the first of July; was at once engaged with the enemy, helped hold the line on Cemetery 
Hill, lost heavily in the second day’s fight, but captured a rebel flag from the 8th Louisiana Tigers. 
and suffering a total loss, in the battle of Gettysburg, of four hundred out of five hundred and fifty 
which went into battle. It subsequently did duty on the South Carolina and Florida Coasts until the 
close of the war. 

The 124th was recruited in the northern counties of Ohio, and in January, 1863, was sent to Ken- 
tucky and thence to Nashville, Tennessee, where it occupied its time in building forts, drilling and 
the like until the midsummer, when it skirmished in that vicinity; took part in the battle of Chick- 
amauga in September, being engaged all day without food and consumed by a thirst which could not 
be allayed on account of the absence of water. Another day of severe fighting enabled it to go into 
position on Mission Ridge and the following day it encamped near Chattanooga. It was besieged in 
this place with the army, engaging in a secret expedition at night down the Tennessee River, to capture 
a position held by the rebels, in which it was successful, thus aiding General Hooker to cross the river 
with his army on a pontoon bridge, and thereby relieving besieged Chattanooga. It made a bold and 
splendid charge up the sides of Mission Ridge, reaching the top of the mountain, capturing the rebel 
guns and turning them upon the retreating foe. It took part in the expedition for the relief of Knox- 
ville, suffering much from cold and the lack of clothing and other things necessary to withstand the 
climate. It was so constantly employed in reconnoisance that it was prevented from drawing the 
clothing needed, and was unable even to obtain soap to cleanse itself until one of its officers went to 
work and manufactured a quantity. The men were without stockings, many were shoeless, but in 
April reached a point where they could be clothed and equipped. It was engaged in the Atlanta 
campaign, took part in the battle of Nashville and was discharged at Cleveland July, 1865. 
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In October in 1862 eight full companies of the 125th Regiment were mustered into the United 
States service at Cleveland, and in January embarked for Louisville. Leaving there for Nashville, 
it engaged in the battle of Franklin, marched to Murfreesboro through seas of mud and swollen 
streams; moved on to Chattanooga, fought the battle of Ringgold, entered the field of Chickamauga on 
the double quick and was soon actively engaged. The rebels were routed and the men bivouaced on 
the field without fire, supper or blankets. After hasty breakfast early next morning, it was by some 
misapprehension exposed to a murderous cross-fire. Generals Thomas and Garfield rode up, Thomas 
saying, ‘‘ This point must be held,” to which Colonel Opedike of the 125th replied, ‘‘ We will hold 
this ground or go to Heaven from it.” Fortwo long hours a fierce battle raged around them, the 
enemy being finally repulsed with great slaughter. General Rosecrans complimented it personally, 
and General Woods christened it the ‘‘ Tiger Regiment of Ohio.”” At Chattanooga and Mission Ridge 
it was again hotly engaged, leading the pursuit of the flying rebels. It marched in the cold and the 
mud to the relief of Knoxville; skirmished in that vicinity subsequently; was engaged in front of 
Dalton; made a desperate charge at Reseca; at Lost Mountain distinguished itself by a charge across 
a deep and miry stream. At Kenesaw Mountain, drove the rebels from their works, but being unsup- 
ported by the column back of it, lost heavily in the affair. After the capture of Atlanta, it won high 
honor in the battle of Franklin, being among the first to reach the enemy’s works. General Thomas 
declared that it helped save the army and Nashville. In June, 1865, it was moved to New Orleans, 
thence to Texas with other troops sent there to threaten the French in Mexico, who took the hint 
and evacuated thecountry. It was discharged in Cincinnati in the following October. 

The 128th Ohio was engaged chiefly in guard duty within the borders of the State, being occu- 
pied at the frontier post of Johnson’s Island and Sandusky guarding the rebel prisoners. On account of 
the sympathy in Canada for the Confederate cause, great vigilance was required in post duty to pre- 
vent the escape or rescue of the prisoners. It was also occupied in constructing forts near Sandusky ; 
laborers being soscarce that men could not be had at the wages offered. The work was done in a most 
inclement season, without extra pay, and very heavy. Though not engaged in battle its duty was 
done faithfully and effectively, and it probably contributed as much as any body of soldiers to the 
final success. 

In 1863 the 129th Ohio started from Cleveland, in August; was sent to Kentucky and finally 
reached Cumberland Gap, where the rebels had spent a great amount of labor in fortifications. On 
demand the garrison of three thousand men surrendered, and a large quantity of war material fell into 
union hands. The regiment passed a winter of hardship, partially naked, shoeless, with scarce rations 
enough to sustain life, most of which were obtained by foraging in a country already devastated by the 
march of armies. Its principal duty was simply to hold the country, and in March, 1864, it was dis- 
charged at Cleveland, having been mustered in for only six months. 

The 150th Regiment, composed of eight companies, from the City of Cleveland, was sworn in 
in May, 1864, forone hundred days. It was immediately sent to the City of Washington, where it helped 
garrison the forts surrounding the capital, enabling the Government to reinforce General Grant in the 
Wilderness with the garrisons in these forts. At the end of its prescribed service it was mustered 
out at Cleveland. 

The 169th Regiment was also organized for the same length of time, and went through the same 
duties at Washington, suffering, however, severely from sickness, losing nearly two hundred men by 
death or by permanent disablement through disease. This was probably due to the fact that it spent 
its time largely in drilling, but to such good effect that General De Russy said it was equal to any 
three-year regiment. Unfortunately its brevity of service did not allow the Government to avail 
itself of its proficiency. 

The 177th Ohio organized in the month of October, reported at Nashville, and occupied the town 
until Hood’s invasion. It engaged in the skirmishes around Murfreesboro, and did some brilliant 
work, considering that the troops were raw. It was subsequently engaged in the attack on Fort 
Fisher, North Carolina; on the 7th day of February, 1865, joined Sherman’s army at Goldsboro, and 
in July was discharged at Cleveland. 

In the summer and autumn of 1861, Senator B. F. Wade and the Honorable John Hutchins received 
special authority from the war office to recruit and organize a volunteer cavalry regiment. It ren- 
dezvoused at Camp Wade, near Cleveland, and in October was ready to depart. Its men and officers 
were almost wholly from the district known as the Western Reserve, representing every trade and 
profession. It took part in the guerilla warfare with the rebels in South Western Missouri during the 
winter and spring of 1862, moving in June into the Indian Territory and engaging there with the 
Choctaws, who had taken up the Confederate cause. Many died on the march from the effects of a 
brain fever caused by the excessive heat. It continued in this business until December, 1862, engag- 
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ing in the autumn campaigns in southwest Missouri. Then it was transferred to Eastern Kentucky, 

having in the meantime been moved to Ohio, receiving fresh horses, new arms and equipment, and 
sixty recruits. In 1863, wasengaged in the pursuit of John Morgan, following him twelve hundred 
miles through three States, marching twenty-four hours every day, finally sharing in the capture of his 
command. In the fall it was engaged in the siege of Knoxville, and after the siege was raised followed 
in the pursuit of the enemy. At Cincinnati, in January, it was disbanded for thirty days, but reassem- 
bled at Cleveland with recruits, ready for the front. In March, 1864, it went to Annapolis, Maryland, 
was engaged in the battle of the Wilderness, under General Grant, and subsequently in the battle of 
Winchester, where Early made his desperate attack and then had to retreat when Sheridan came to 
the front. It engaged in picket duty in the Shenandoah Valley, shared in the battle of Cedar Creek 
from daybreak until nine o’clock at night; was present on the pike when Sheridan made his famous 
ride, welcomed him with shouts, joined in the victory, and bivouaced at night, supperless, on the field. 
Next February it started with Sheridan on the last raid of the war, joining the main army of the 
Potomac near Petersburg, and being present at Lee’s surrender. It campaigned through thirteen 
States and Territories; marching an aggregate distance of twenty-seven thousand miles; fought in 
ninety-seven battles and engagements; served in five different armies, and left its dead in a line half 
across the continent, two thousand 
miles long. 

The t1oth Ohio Cavalry was 
another Cleveland mustered-in regi- 
ment. It was ready for the field in 
the spring of 1863, and went forward 
to Nashville. It was engaged in 
scouting and other like duties in East 
Tennessee; was at the battle of 
Reseca; engaged in all of Kilpatrick’s 
movements during Sherman’s Atlanta 
campaign; was active in what fight- 
ing occurred during the March to the 
Sea, which was chiefly a battle of 
cavalry. It subsequently marched 
through the Carolinas, meeting the 
enemy frequently, both cavalry and 
infantry, repulsing their attacks, and 
receiving the compliment from Kil- 
patrick that it was the best charging 
regiment in his command. 

In October, 1863, the 12th Ohio 
Cavalry was mustered in, one half of it being engaged in doing guard duty during the winter, on 
Johnson’s Island. It took part in the skirmishing and guerilla warfare of Kentucky, during the summer 
of 1864, and the subsequent winter; was moved to Nashville in March, then to Murfreesboro, and thence 
to Knoxville. It engaged in raids into North Carolina and Virginia, cutting railroads, and finally aiding 
in the capture of Jeff Davis. In November, 1865, it was mustered out after two years’ service. 

An independent battery was organized at Camp Wood, at Cleveland, in 1861, moving to Kentucky 
in December of that year; taking part in the battle.of Mill Springs, and capturing a valuable battery 
of theenemy. It was marching and fighting more or less in Eastern Kentucky during the spring of 
1862; suffering often from cold and the fatigue of climbing mountains with its heavy guns. It 
subsequently guarded the retreat of General George W. Morgan from Cumberland Gap, reaching the 
Ohio River almost starved to death. It got a new supply of clothing .and complete outfit of guns and 
horses at Covington, Kentucky; joined the Army of the Cumberland at Nashville; skirmished in the 
neighborhood during all of the rest of the year 1863, and early in May started with Sherman’s forces on 
the Atlanta campaign. It fought throughout that march, took part in the March to the Sea, and was 
mustered out at Cleveland, in July, 1865. 

The r4th Ohio Light Artillery, also organized by Senator Wade and Mr. Hutchins, was ready for 
service in January, 1862. In March it disembarked at Pittsburg Landing; took part in that battle, and 
also the advance on Corinth; accompanied John A. Logan to Jackson, Tennessee, marched back again 
to Corinth, and remained in camp in Tennessee until March, 1864. Three-fourths of the original 
regiment re-enlisted about this time, the rest being mustered out at Cleveland. It was engaged in 
skirmishing until early in May, when it took part in the battle of Reseca; had a position in front of 


A River View in 1862. 


(From a painting in possession of Dr. F. H. Beckwith.) 
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Dallas, and performed effective service in driving the sharp-shooters of the enemy from their rail pens 
and log houses. It was under fire at Kenesaw Mountain, and was almost constantly engaged, during 
the whole campaign, at points where its gunnery was most effective. It was engaged in the pursuit of 
General Hood; took part in the battle of Nashville, December, 1864; and finally, after a travel of four 
thousand five hundred miles into Alabama, Georgia, and other places, it reported at Cairo, Illinois, in 
mid-summer, 1865, shortly after was discharged from the service. 

The 19th Ohio Battery was recruited in October, 1862, but remained in Covington, Kentucky, until 
the middle of the following summer; was at Cumberland Gap when the Confederates surrendered it; 
took part in the East Tennessee campaigns; was in the battles during the march to Atlanta; took part 
in the battle of Nashville; followed the flying enemy to the Tennessee River, there transported to Fort 
Fisher, North Carolina, and, after a few skirmishes, joined General Sherman’s Army at Goldsboro. 
After three years of service—much of which was arduous, especially the East Tennessee campaign of 
’63, and ’64, when the cold was so severe, that death by freezing was always in prospect, provisions 
scarce and supplies difficult to get—it was mustered out at Cleveland in June, 186s. 

_ The zoth Ohio Battery was mustered into service in October, 1862. It was engaged at the battle of 
Chickamauga; moved with Sherman’s forces and saw active service in the Atlanta campaign; after seven 
hours of hard fighting at Dalton, drove the Confederates out, but a section of it afterward surrendered 
to a dash of the enemy upon Dalton. It took part in the battle of Franklin; engaged in the battle of 
Nashville without casualty, and in July, 1865, was mustered out at Cleveland. 

In the fall of 1862, the 7th Independent Company of Sharp Shooters was recruited, and, the next 
January, mustered into service at Cleveland. It did duty first under General Rosecrans, and then 
under General Thomas, and took part in the battles of Chickamaugua, Lookout Mountain and Mission 
Ridge. In May, 1864, it was ordered to General Sherman’s headquarters, and remained on duty as his 
body guard until the close of the war. It was with him during the March to the Sea, the grand review, 
and served as headquarters guard at St. Louis. It was mustered out in July, 1865, its members 
receiving a personal letter of thanks from General Sherman for their long and valuable services near 
his person; commending them as a fine body of intelligent young volunteers, to whom he attributed his 
personal safety in the battles, marches and bivouacs in Georgia and the Carolinas; wishing them long 
life and a proud consciousness of having done their duty with a cheerfulness, precision and intelligence, 
worthy the great cause in which they were engaged; and bespeaking for them a kind and generous 
welcome back to their old homes in Ohio. 


AUTHORITY: Reid’s ‘‘ Ohio During the War.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CLEVELAND DURING THE WAR, CONTINUED—ITS SANITARY FAIR—LINCOLN’S FUNERAL—A 
CONGRESSMAN’S BULL RUN. 


Be these fighting regiments in the field were by no means the only contributions of Cleveland and 

the Western Reserve to the final victories which preserved the union and destroyed slavery that 
threatened its stability. Scarcely less a meed of praise is to be bestowed upon the mothers and sisters, 
the wives and daughters of that day and generation, who devoted themselves as much as possible to 
mitigating hardships, alleviating miseries, healing wounds and restoring the sick, who were victims 
of the campaigns in the enemy’s country. 

On the day upon which the shot was fired on Fort Sumter a paragraph in the Cleveland Herald 
called upon all the ladies of Cleveland, ready and anxious to take their share in the exertions and 
privations, if need be, imposed by the public perils, and to offer their assistance to the Committee of 
Citizens for the purpose of providing for the wives and children of the brave men who were leav- 
ing, to fight the battles of their country, to meet at Chapin Hall for that purpose. So five days 
after President Lincoln’s first call for troops this hall was filled with women anxious to know how 
their charity could best contribute to the sudden and terrible struggle which menaced the country. A 
special committee was appointed to aid the ward committee of gentlemen in disbursing a large fund, 
subscribed for the benefit of soldiers’ families. A day 
or two afterward a medical gentleman gave them an 
informal lesson on making and adjusting bandages and 
dressings, and preparing lint and bandages. Two 
days later, while engaged in this work, a messenger 
from the Camp of Instruction, just opened near the 
city, rushed in upon them, announcing that one 
thousand volunteers were at that moment marching 
into camp without equipments, with no blankets and 
with a prospect of passing a cold April night on the 
bare ground. With a promptness which characterized 
these women all through the war they hastened to 
district the city, engage carriages and send two young 
women in each to collect the needed supplies. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon they set out. A few -~ 
words only were needed to tell their errand to the “The Beginning of the War, in Ohio.” 
different matrons in the households of Cleveland. Beaks Rese ee eee 
Rose blankets, chintz quilts, thick counterpanes to the 
number of more than seven hundred were obtained and carried into camp that night, and befor ~ 
another night-fall every volunteer had been provided for. While this was going on a company of 
farmer lads, leaving ‘‘their plow shares in the mould, their flocks and herds without a fold,” and 
themselves with scarcely any covering, coatless in some instances, and unequipped to resist the chill 
night air, marched by. The ladies rushed out at once to their homes and soon had two carriages 
heaped with half worn clothing driven into camp at sundown. This work was repeated often, and 
during the war many a soldier had his temporary necessities relieved with second-hand clothing. 
Obtaining a quantity of army flannel from the commander of the post, in two days one thousand army 
shirts were madeand sent tocamp. Time and labor were wasted, too, upon the so-called ‘‘ havelocks,” 
grotesque headpieces of stiff linen, which never served any very good purpose. Ward Relief 
Committees to visit the families of volunteers throughout the city proved, during the war, to be of 
great usefulness for systematic work. A post hospital was soon after opened, almost wholly furnished 
by the ladies, who visited it daily with some contribution for comfort and entertainment. Soon after 
the society prepared itself to ship hospital stores to the posts elsewhere. Private stores were levied 
upon from house to house, the foragers confiscating dressing gowns and slippers, towels and hand- 
kerchiefs, agreeable books and pictures, supplies from the pantry, toilet comforts, palm leaf fans and 
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writing material from the shop keepers. The plunder was all stowed away in dry goods boxes and sent 
to the hospital and camp. A permanent organization was effected; Mrs. Benj. Rouse was elected 
President, and Mrs. John Shelley, Mrs. William Melhinch, Mary Clark Brayton, Secretary, and Ellen 
F. Terry, Treasurer. Monthly business meetings were held and committees appointed. <A 
_membership fee of twenty-five cents a month was established and contribution boxes labeled ‘‘ aid 
for our sick.and wounded soldiers” placed in the banks, hotels, railroad stations and post offices. A 
circular, inviting the co-operation of the patriotic ladies elsewhere was mailed to prominent women in 
different parts of the State through the postmasters, also to the clergy everywhere, with a request 
to read it from the pulpit. A depot for goods was established in Bank street, at a trifling rent, 
where the Aid Society’s headquarters were established. Contributions, at first scant, steadily increased. 
Letters of inquiry from all quarters poured in, plans discussed, opinions interchanged, and visitors 
from different parts of the State welcomed at headquarters. Aid societies sprang up and became 
branches of the Cleveland society. The President of the society visited families and villages to 
demonstrate the necessity of some voluntary movement of this kind, because of the lack of preparation 
on the part of the government. The battle of Bull Run called at once for great quantities of 
bandages and dressings, and served to increase the interest in the work of the society. Communi- 
cation was established with the United States Sanitary Commission. Circulars were addressed to 
little girls, asking them for aid in making lint, bandages and eye shades. The northern Ohio people 
being more specially interested in the troops in Western Virginia, direct communication was estab- 
lished with the hospitals there, and the 
committee was soon overwhelmed with con- 
tributions of everything but money, which for 
many reasons was frequently most wanted. 
An amateur concert was arranged in September 
and a sum of five hundred and six dollars 
secured. In October the society became a 
branch of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, and next_to that great organization 
itself this branch was said to have been one of 
the most useful and. efficient of all these 
organizations for the army. 

Of course, ignorance and malice, even in 
these days, could not be wholly repressed, and 
stories were circulated that the officers of the 
Aid Society were receiving large salaries and 
‘Bronze Panel Commemorating Northern Ohio Soldiers’ Aid Society “A making money out of the people’s charity. -s 

ee atiary (Commission: The slander was stopped finally, after consider- 

Soi Tiers one nallots:, Meprmient able difficulty, by a circular announcing that 

the organization received not one cent for the 

services of any one connected with its management or membership, and the unqualified support which 
it received showed that it had established itself in public confidence. This early suspicion took on 
some humorousforms. As forinstance, when contributors from the country would leave a few extra 
cakes of maple sugar, or pats of butter, or samples of cheese for the active members, on the 
supposition that they helped themselves to certain portions of the contributions, In one case a visitor 
noticed one of the ladies setting down upon the ledger the contents of her, the visitor’s, package. 
She soon broke out in her anger, saying, ‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t believe a word of it till this minute, 
when they said that you wrote it all down, so that at the end of the war you could hand in your bill 
and make government pay for all the people gave you to send to the soldiers.””. In November, it was 
decided that, inasmuch as the Cleveland Soldiers’ Aid Society depended upon so large an extent of 
territory for its contributions, it should be called the Soldiers’ Aid Society of Northern Ohio, and the 
name of Cleveland being expunged from all transactions of the Society, jealousies of its work soon 
died out. The war not ceasing, as was expected, some trustworthy and continued source of supplies 
became necessary, for, at every battle, the stores were so drawn upon as to be exhausted, and an 
appeal had to be made suddenly and the aid sent hastily. This was especially the case after the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing, in which nearly every regiment of the Western Reserve had been 
engaged. The rooms of the Aid Society were crowded with people wanting to learn the latest 
intelligence from the battlefield, and to contribute to the needs of the wounded there. Ina day anda 
half more than three thousand dollars were collected and devoted to the purchase of material and 
the expenses of hospital transport. Car loads of stores were sent down, and steamers on 
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the Ohio and the Mississippi carried other freight, bringing back the wounded on these hospital 
steamers. During that summer shipments were made to over a hundred points in Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Kansas. Three hundred and twenty-one organized societies had by 
July, 1862, been entered as branches of the Cleveland Sanitary Commission. The people of northern 
Ohio were constantly showing their interest in the soldiers by sending boxes to individuais in the 
army. But the time came when it proved to be better that all these supplies should be sent to the 
Commission itself and distributed by them to points most needed. The gifts were occasionally ill- 
judged, as for example, canned fruit as an article of sick diet was prohibited by army surgeons and 
nurses. It was very troublesome to prepare and not fitted for transportation and change of tempera- 
ture. Naturally as these supplies were not given to sick soldiers, it was taken for granted that it was 
because they were eaten by the surgeons and the nurses. So those contributing them were advised 
against sending them. Nevertheless, to the very last canned fruit crowded the shelves of the Aid 
Society and perplexed the aid room committees. Gallons on gallonsof bottled currant juice fermented 
and burst. Somebody suggested in the newspapers that slices of dry toast could be packed into barrels 
and sent to hospitals, and dray loads of barreled toast were deposited at the door of the aid room. If 
the bread had been carefully toasted and was perfectly dry it was jolted into crumbs. If it had been 
hastily packed and only half dry, it became a sour and mouldy mass, and had to be dumped or burned. 
Condensed chicken soup was another great trial, for it was usually packed with some defects and 
became intolerable, exploding the cans and filling the room with an odor which made the women sick 
and faint, and compelled them to do their work with their handkerchiefs drenched in cologne, and to 
hold their business meetings with saucers of disinfectants under their noses. 

One of the most useful and well conducted features in the care of Cleveland women for the soldiers 
was the Soldiers’ Home, early established. It met the need of the soldier passing through the city on 
the trains and requiring food and sometimes 
shelter. It was at first only a room at the rail- 
road station, provided by the railroad company 
and conducted by the ladies of the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society. After the battle of Pittsburg Landing 
the large numbers of sick and wounded passing 
through, and often needing medicine and nurs- 
ing, proved the necessity of something more 
commodious than the room atthe station. The 
railroad company, accordingly, allowed them to 
erect on the dock, near the station, a long 
wooden building, which was in use until the 
close of the war. Here the soldier, whose 
condition was not so terrible as to require 
hospital treatment, was fed and nursed until he 
was able to continue his journey from the battle- 
field to his home. In order to provide suitably “The End of the War; or the Peace-makers at City Point.” 
for those wants, contributions of both money Bronze Panel, Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. 
and supplies from the citizens were constantly 
needed; but both came when the need was known. Ordinary food, delicacies, medicines, clothing, 
bedding and furniture were provided in sufficient quantities to meet all wants. Everything was free 
to the recipient. The supervision and execution of so large an enterprise, which lasted longer than the 
war, required no ordinary talent, zeal and discretion. But it was conducted with so much of all these 
talents, that it acquired by means of the soldiers from all parts of the north, passing through Cleveland, 
a national reputation. It at times received contributions of money, and sometimes supplies, from 
New York and New England, in grateful remembrance of kindness shown to some soldier, from 
those parts of the country, on his homeward way, after being honorably discharged or away on a 
furlough. The women of Cleveland, the citizens of the city and the generous northern Ohio people, 
have reason to be proud of the position occupied by Cleveland among the patriotic and benevolent of 
the land, for its hospitality to the soldier, hungry, sick or wounded. In this respect its annals will 
ever be memorable and honorable. It was a recruiting station for the loyalty of the northwest, and 
helped to preserve the union as much as many a regiment that fought at the front. 

One of the most attractive and interesting features of the time was the Northern Ohio Sanitary 
Fair, beginning on Washington’s birthday, February 22d, 1864, for the purpose of raising much needed 
funds. A temporary structure, covering an area of sixty-four thousand square feet and costing ten 
thousand dollars, was erected on the public square, the center rising in a dome which covered the 
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statue of Commodore Perry. It was decorated with evergreens and the national colors; had an art 
hall, a museum in the court house, a mechanic’s hall, a dining hall and other apartments, and a grand 
audience room. General James A. Garfield delivered the opening address at the dedication. The 
different counties represented in the sanitary society, had each its own booth, conducted by ladies. 
A floral hall, with grotto, fountains, nooks of ferns and moss-covered trunks, a cottage scene, with 
rural and pastoral accompaniments, attracted and fascinated the spectator. Entertainments, tableaux, 
music, the initiation ceremonies of the Sons of Malta, plays, a lecture by Anna Dickinson, a stere- 
opticon and other evening amusements, secured the attendance of those unable to visit the Fair in the 
daytime. The result was a very great success, in two weeks amassing the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and placing in the hands of the ladies representing the Society and its branches, 
profits of about eighty thousand dollars; rendering it unnecessary to make special solicitations to the 
close of the war. It was a triumphant ending of a splendid campaign, conducted at home instead 
of in the field. 

In a little more than a year from the date when the Sanitary Fair was held in the public square, 
and in the same place where that structure stood, a small temple-like building, beneath which, sur- 
rounded by emblems of mourning, but covered with flowers brought by the members of the Sanitary 
Commission, lay the remains of Abraham Lincoln on their way from the capital, where he was assas- 
sinated, to his burial place at Springfield, Ill. The funeral train arriving at the Euclid street station, 
the coffin was there received by a large procession of citizens belonging to both military and civic 
societies, who, to the number of many thousands, accompanied the remains down the avenue, amid the 
tolling of bells and the booming of cannon, to the 
catafalque under the edifice, hung with black drapery 
and adorned with silver fringe. A prayer was offered, 
after which, during the long, wet, misty day, a 
constant procession of sixty-five thousand persons filed 
past the coffin, to gaze upon the features of the 
immortal hero whose remains were hastening then to 
their inevitable decay. As night closed around, the 
bearers and an escort, witn flashing torches, took up 
the remains and marched with them to the train again. 

This solemn scene was in marked contrast with 
that of only a week or two before, when on the morning 
of April roth, came the news of Lee’s surrender. 
Cannon boomed on the public square, and the city came 
out of doors to rejoice until night put an end to it. 
Though gloomy and foggy, yet the houses were soon 
ablaze with the national colors. Huge flags floated 
across the streets. Brass bands played patriotic airs. 
There were impromptu processions and parades, and 
horses and carriages bloomed in red, white and blue. Five days after, he, who had the greatest reason 
of all to rejoice, lay dead by the assassin’s hand. In another week, the pall, the bier, the mourning 
symbols were where banner and flag had waved. 

The June of the same year was almost entirely devoted to the reception of the returning regiments, 
and Cleveland ended its renowned share in the great war by lavish expenditure, and hearty hospitality, in 
welcoming the decimated but victorious regiments. But it knew how to be courteous to fallen foes as 
well as to triumphant friends; for the Confederate prisoners from Johnson’s Island, on their homeward 
way, were feasted and hospitably entreated. 

Another war episode was the cashiering, fining and imprisoning of Captain Nash, by court 
martial, for receiving bribes for procuring substitutes for drafted men and making false certificates to 
the government disbursing officers. 

Another of the interesting minor incidents of the war grew out of Congressman Riddle’s visit to the 
Battle of Bull Run, to which he and other members of Congress went down from Washington in 
carriages. He was a very popular man in Cleveland and vicinity, and had been elected from the 
nineteenth district, then consisting of the counties of Cuyahoga, Geauga and Lake. He wrote his wife 
a description of the battle of Bull Run, and the incidents that came under his observation. He declared 
that the panic which drove the union soldiers back was senseless; that no enemy was pursuing them; 
that they had not even been defeated, and were running away from nobody and nothing. He related 
several incidents of cowardice. In one case a major found refuge in the Congressman’s carriage, and 
was thrust out. He told his wife that she might show the letter to Mr. Edwin Cowles, proprietor of 
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the Leader newspaper, but enjoined any publication of its contents. The letter sent to the office of the 
Leader fellinto the hands of a sub-editor, who straightway, disregarding the privacy of the letter, printed 
the sensational parts of it and left out the modifying and explanatory parts, making Mr. Riddle a 
severe censor of the whole Union Army. The Hera/d, next day, republished the letter, and for a long 
time followed it with a series of bitter comments upon it, accusing Riddle of cruelty and cowardice and 
a lack of patriotism, for thus assailing the defeated Union Army and denying wounded and disabled 
soldiers the hospitality of his carriage. This attack was all the harder to bear, because it was for Mr. 
Cowles’ sake that Mr. Riddle had provoked the enmity of Mr. Benedict, of the Herald, who was a 
candidate for the postmastership of Cleveland, as soon as Mr. Lincoln was known to be elected. Mr. 
Riddle had, however, helped secure the office for Mr. Cowles, whose paper, though unwittingly on his 
part, had furnished the /Hera/d with ammunition against Mr. Riddle. The affair created great 
excitement in his district, and in fact, throughout the State. It provoked serious prejudices against 
Mr. Riddle. From being one of the most popular men, he became, locally, the most odious. He was 
hung in effigy, and when he appeared for the purpose of making speeches, he was greeted with 
bellowings in imitation of a bull while on the run. He failed to secure a renomination in consequence 
of his unfortunate comments on the event, which afterwards proved to be reasonably correct and just; 
the panic being generally pronounced causeless, and the supposed defeat imaginary. 


AUTHORITIES: Sanitary Commissions ‘‘Our Acre and Its Harvest.’’ Leslie’s History of Cleveland. Cleveland’s Newspapers. 
Riddle’s Recollections. 


CHAPTER AV. 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF THE CITY—VARIOUS MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS—THE FEDERAL PLAN OF 
GOVERNMENT—IMPROVEMENTS AUTHORIZED. 


Le the war of 1812, with its transportation and handling of military supplies, the war of 1861—'65 
greatly promoted the material interests of Cleveland. In the four years of the war the popula- 
tion became a half larger. The value of imports from the lake traffic had doubled, and the exports 
increased nearly three-fold: During that period sprang, if not into existence, at least into world- 
renowned activity, those industries which grew out of the alliance of the Ohio coal fields with the 
iron ores of Lake Superior. Into its commercial life also then began to trickle that rivulet of pros- 
perity from the oil fields just then opened, which grew into a mighty stream of wealth, and has been, 
in truth, the lubricant of many a mighty enterprise. Cleveland, up to this time, had chiefly depended 
for growth and wealth upon commerce. The Pennsylvania wagon and its team of six horses first 
brought to the port the supplies for the towns on the lakes and the scattered settlements west. Then 
the Ohio canal gave the first great impulse to its mercantile and shipping activity. Then the railroads 
poured into it new life and 
energy. But the railroad 
gave and the railroad took 
away. As soon as it pene- 
trated to the prairie and the 
orear northwest, just 
opening to the enormous 
immigration which rushed 
into it, Cleveland ceased to 
be a terminus and became 
a way-station. That meant 
paralysis; that meant stag- 
nation. Re-adjustment 
became necessary, or it 
must be content with a life 
of arrested development; 
with half-ripeness, wither, 
if not decay. 
But nature’s bounteous 
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norba, which, “after the 
completion of the ‘‘Soo” canal, needed but one shipment, gave new life, energy, purpose and 
ambition to the city that had already begun to feel the stiffening limbs and relaxing sinews of 
premature old age. During the war and under the influence of the demands of the government, 
Cleveland was transformed from a commercial to a manufacturing city. In 1865 its receipts of coal 
amounted to forty-six thousand tons, or double the amount of 1860. The total product of the 
Superior iron mines had also doubled, being in 1864 nearly two hundred and fifty thousand tons, 


most of which was landed at Cleveland. Its transactions in manufactured iron amounted to 
six million dollars in 1865. There were thirty oil refineries, though not of great magnitude. 
Its trade in lumber was large and increasing. Its wooden ships — for there were then no 


other—were found on many a sea, salt as well as fresh. So that, generous and patriotic as was 
Cleveland during the war, it was richly blessed with the material prosperity of that active and exciting 
period. It began then to change from the old-fashioned provincial city, or large town with village 
ideas, architecture and habits, into a material and intellectual development more metropolitan and 
modern. 
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This year, 1865, too, gave another evidence of Cleveland's metropolitan atmosphere. Its first pub- 
lic baseball game was played between the ‘‘ Forest Citys” and the ‘‘ Penfieid”? Club of Oberlin, on 
grounds at the corner of Case avenue and Kinsman street. Beginning at one o’clock p.m., the score 
at the end of the seventh 
inning stood — Oberlin, 
sixty-eight; Cleveland, 
twenty-eight. At this 
time one player had an arm 
broken; another had lost 
two front teeth; another 
had his face demolished 
by apparently trying to 
catch a swift ball in his 
open mouth. How severe 
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of the earth and the play- 

ing ceased, the Cleveland club, according to a local chronicler, handsomely acknowledging themselves 
defeated; which, considering the state of the score, was very magnanimous in them. But they had 
in them the stuff of dauntless heroes; for in the following spring, perhaps, by beginning the game 
immediately after breakfast, they defeated their previous victors by the score of one hundred and 
twenty-seven to ninety-three. Considering the renown which Cleveland has since acquired by 
achievements in the national game, this beginning of what may not unfairly be called a Cleveland 
industry, is worthy of permanent record. 

The growth of the city continued at a rapid pace, and there seemed to be no limit to the energy 
of the people and their confidence in the future. Municipal improvements demanded and received 
attention commensurate with the rapid municipal growth. A larger and better supply of water than 
the old system, constructed before the war, was capable of furnishing, called for immediate considera- 
tion. Forten years this supply was sufficient and satisfactory, but in 1866 its discoloration and 
bad flavor led to an investigation, which showed that the water about the old inlet, only four hundred 
and fifty feet from the shore, was infected with the filth of the Cuyahoga and the city generally. It, 
therefore, became necessary to extend the water intake further out into the lake. In 1869 a shaft 
was made near the shore to a depth of nearly seventy 
feet below the surface of the iake, and a tunnel five 
feet wide run out under the lake. A large crib was 
in the year 1870, towed out to a point about a mile 
and a quarter from the shore, where it was made 
fast to five large anchors, sunk in thirty-six feet of 
water and loaded with a thousand tons of stone. A 
lake shaft was then sunk below the crib ninety feet, 
and the tunnel then projected to meet the one 
already begun from the shore. The work was 
frequently interrupted by the sinking of the clay 
and by quicksand and gas, but in 1874 it was 
finished for supplying the city. The quality of the 
water greatly improved, but has since, with the 
increase of the city’s population and manufactures, 
become of doubtful purity again. 


Oldest Structure in Cleveland. Reputed to have been John 
Jacob Astor’s fur house at the mouth of the river. 


Afterward removed to its present location on A fire engine was, in 1829, bought by the village 


Hanover Street. F 
after a great deal of controversy. This was the 


beginning of the fire department. This continued to be a voluntary organization, until the fall of 1862, 
when a steam fire engine was purchased, and the first paid company equipped. The project of a steam 
fire engine had long been debated; but its adoption was obstinately resisted, and again and again 
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postponed; but its advantages at last triumphed. The next year three more companies were provided 
for, and the volunteer organizations disappeared. They received a nominal wage of eight dollars a 
year, merely to defray expenses, and any additional sums required for the operation of the department 
came out of the pockets of the firemen themselves. In 1864 the 
fire telegraph system was added to the service. In 1873 the 
Board of Fire Commissioners was appointed, composed of five 
members, and it increased the efficiency of the department. In 
1876 it was changed so as to consist of the chairman of the council 
committee on Fire and Water, and four citizen members, who 
were elected by a popular vote for a four years’ term. There had 
been charges of irregularity in the funds of the department, and 
the council appointed a committee of three to examine them. 
They reported that though there had been no intentional wrong- 
doing, there had been a lack of system and strict adherence to 
law. Engine houses were built without written contracts, and 
without letting them to the lowest bidder. As this was considered 
a ‘‘whitewash,” it was followed by another committee of 
investigation, which declared that they had discovered facts very 
damaging tothe Fire and Water committee for the previous five or 
six years, charging the chief engineer with making false reports, 
mutilating books, building telegraph lines for outside parties, 
with materials owned by the city, and the committee itself with 
having conducted the department in an extravagant, unbusiness- 
like and illegal manner. This, of course, stirred up opposition, 
and a counter-charge that the report was exaggerated and the 
investigations mere persecution. The newly organized board of 
fire commissioners returned the report which had been referred to 
them, with the announcement that they had no legal authority to inquire into the misconduct of the 
organization previous to their holding the office. They removed the chief engineer for incompetence, 
but relieved his assistants of suspicion by promoting them. 

After the great fire of 1884, on the Flats, the need of a fire boat on the river and adjacent waters 
became so evident, that the fire commissioners were authorized, after considerable opposition, to build 
and equip such a boat, an appropriation of twenty-eight thousand dollars being made for the purpose. 
An injunction prevented them from using the funds some time, but the money was finally released by 
an act of the Legislature. In 1886 it was finished, and called the Weatherly. A few years afterward it 
was reconstructed, and re-named the J. H. Farley. In 1893, asecond boat, called the Clevelander, was 
built at a cost of forty thousand 
dollars. 

Previous to 1866 the Mayor and 
City Marshal had complete control 
of the Police Force, the funds being 
under the jurisdiction of the City 
Council. Im 2866 am act of ithe 
State Legislature established a 
Board of Police Commissioners, 
comusistine Of four members, 
appointed by the Governor of the 
State, with the Mayor a member 
ex-officio, they having entire control 
of the police force and funds, with 
powers to appoint a superintendent. 
The commissioners received no pay, 
and, the policemen held their 
positions during good behavior. 

Judge Kingsbury’s House, Woodland Hills Avenue. Built in 1800. Two years afterwards the police 
commissioners were, by law, 
elected by popular vote instead of appointment by the Governor. 

After the government building had been erected on the public square, it was suggested that the 
four separate pieces should be enclosed in one central park. The Council, about the same time, 


Statue of Moses Cleaveland, Public Square. 
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instructed the city clerk to notify the county commissioners to remove the old court house from the 
public square, standing on the southwest portion of it. 

In 1857, very early in the month of March, the four street entrances were found closed by a fence, 
the work having been done at night, in order to 
escape any injunction which might have been 
issued. When the Post Office and Custom House 
were finished, and the street railroad wanted 
passage through the closed streets, and the property 
owners on Superior street, east of the park, found 
the fences retarding business and improvement of 
property, they petitioned the court that the 
square should be opened again. The old fence 
had become rotten; no suitable walks had been 
constructed and no adornments of any kind, 
except a fountain of cast iron lilies, had made the 
park attractive. During the ten years that the 
fence remained, various ordinances were passed 
to improve and repair it3)) "> to prey c murine 
depredations of cattle and swine;” ‘‘to keep On’ the Old Canal. 
boys and loafers from occupying it as a roosting 
place;”’ ‘‘to paint it;” ‘‘to improve it so as to prevent boys from using it as a ball ground,” etc., 
etc. In 1867 a special committee was appointed to listen to arguments for and against the 
removal of the fence, and the matter was submitted to the court. The court held that Superior street 
was originally dedicated as a continuous street, from Water to Erie streets, and therefore the closing of 
it by the city was unconstitutional, no compensation having been made to property owners. An appeal 
was taken, but subsequently withdrawn, and in August the two streets were opened as ordered. 

Previous to 1875 the city offices had been scattered about wherever they could find lodgment. A 
city hall, inadingy room, where the council met, with rooms for the Mayor and other city officers, was 
located on the south side of the square, other offices including the water works, city treasurer, Board 
of Police, Fire Commissioners, and so on were scattered about in various places, from Seneca street 
to Prospect. In February, 1875, the city made a contract for the lease of the Case Block, to be used 
as a city hall for a period of twenty-five years, atan annual rental of thirty-six thousand dollars. In 1894 
the Legislature authorized the use of the public square for the erection ofa city hall, provided it was ap- 


proved by the voters of the city. In the following Aprilit was so approved by a considerable majority 
Nothing, however, was done until 


the subsequent year, when by direc- 
tion of the Mayor, and in order to 
test the validity of the use of the 
public square for the purpose, a 
fence was constructed to inclose the 
two northern sections, The 
opposition and criticism were so 
severe that the fence was not 
allowed to remain more than a 
month. In the meantime a suit was 
begun by the property owners 
abutting the square, enjoining the 
city from taking possession of the 
two sections, which the Legislature 
had given them permission to so 
use. Then ensued a long and 
vigorous discussion of the question 
of the right or good taste of the 
pedi stele ccele e people to do away with an open 
space in the heart of the city. The 
question was settled by the Legislature in the spring of 1896, when it repealed the act, giving 
the city permission to erect a building on the square. 
Between the forty years, from 1814 to 1854, the village of Cleveland became the City of Cleveland 
and the City of Ohio. Between 1864 and 1873, East Cleveland and Newburgh villages were annexed. 


—— 
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Seventeen years subsequently the population of the city filled up to a great extent the newly annexed 
districts and overflowed the precints outside. Between 1890 and 1894 West Cleveland and Brooklyn 
were annexed. The city now contains almost thirty-two square miles of territory. Its growth in 
population was quite slow at first. Beginning in 
1796 with only four inhabitants, thirty-four years 
afterwards it had but one thousand and seventy- 
five; in 1850, seventeen thousand and fifty-four; 
in 1860, forty-three thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-eight; in 1870, ninety-two thousand and 
seventy-five; in 1880, one hundred and sixty 
thousand one hundred and forty-one; in 1890, 
two hundred and sixty-one thousand three hundred 
and fifty-three; in 1896 its estimated population 
was three hundred and fifty thousand. It has 
five hundred and sixty-one miles of public 
highways, which, if stretched out as one street, 
would reach nearly to Atlanta in Georgia or St. 
Paulin Minnesota. Ofthese streets one hundred 
and twenty-five miles are paved. There are two 
hundred and twenty-five miles of sewers, which 
Batianee <o: Gosden. ark. would reach from Cleveland to Cincinnati. There 
are sixty-one bridges in the city, of which ten are 
city swing bridges; ten railroad swing bridges, and forty-one stationary bridges belonging to both the 
city and the railroads. Of the stationary bridges the three viaducts have a combined length of 
nearly two miles. The water frontage of the city is nearly twenty-four miles, over two-thirds of 
it being along the river, which is the real harbor of the port. 

For several years the donation of park land by those benefactors, Gordon and Wade, except the 
small parts in the center of the city, constituted the principal park acreage, amounting in all to about 
one hundred acres. But in the last five years, by donation and purchase, Cleveland’s parks and boule- 
vards amount to one thousand and sixty-seven acres. 

The Board of Park Commissioners was established in 1871, the Mayor appointing the first com- 
missioners. Previous to that the council had ordered the only improvements, which consisted in 
directing the street commissioner to repair park sidewalks or fences and plant trees. In 1873 about 
fourteen thousand dollars were levied for park purposes and the next year fifty thousand dollars of a 
loan were appropriated to the construction of Lake View Park. It appears, according to an official 
report, that the necessity for parks was so little appreciated in the early days of the city that a plat of 
ground several acres in extent, lying on the bank of the lake, was given to the village of Cleveland 
for park purposes, on the sole condition that the trustees should fence it in. A lack of enterprise or 
liberality to appropriate the few . 
dollars for the purpose led to a 
reversion of the land to its original 
owner. For several years previous 
to the creation of the Park Com- 
mission the adornment of the lake 
front into a park had been agitated. 
It was argued that it would create 
so favorable an impression on the 
minds of the travelers, by the 
railroads coming into the city, that 
men of capital would choose it as 
their homes, thus increasing the 
tax lst and perhaps enabling 
Cleveland to. become a summer 
watering place. In 1869 an act of 
the Legislature granted the city the A bit of Wade Park. 
right to appropriate these lands for 
Lake View Park. Three years of discussion followed, when the council resolved to appropriate for 
park purposes the land now forming the most beautiful and attractive spot on the lake side. 

Under the act of 1893, passed by the Legislature, the Park Commission was enabled to acquire 
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lands and improve them for park purposes. Wade and Gordon Parks were the gifts of the gentlemen 
bearing those names. Wade Park contains seventy-four acres; Gordon, with the thirty acres of 
picnic grounds annexed, which were acquired by purchase, contains one hundred and fifty-two acres. 
Wade Park is marked by winding 
roads, ravines, cultivated grounds, 
a small pond and _ stretches of 
meadow. Its beatity = 1s smore 
artificial than that of the others. 
Gordon Park has beautiful views 
of the lake, both from the heights 
and on the level; with a sea wall 
against which, in wild weather, the 
waves break themselves in spray. 
The picnic grounds, with a running 
brook diversitying its scenery, have, 
besides their peaceful ineadows and 
grand old trees, precipitous bluffs 
and banks, foliaged—crowned, and 
both rugged androlling. Wadeand 
Gordon Parks are connected by 
Doan Brook Parkway, of one 
hundred and eighty-six acres, two 
miles long and from an eighth toa 
quarter of a mile jwode ss) lie en 

foliage everywhere is dense, wild Fairmount Reservoir from Ambler Heights. 

and beautiful; its monotony is 

relieved occasionally by stretches of rolling meadow and open lawn, with a magnificent beech, oak or 
willow standing as sentinel in the centre. The roadway, known as the high level drive, and from 
which a charming view of the romantic valley below may be had, is paved with crushed black rock in 
layers, the upper being ground to the fineness of dust, giving a smooth surfaced roadway for driving. 
A lower level boulevard will follow Doan Brook in its windings through the valley. The boulevard 
roadway will be continued to and through Ambler Parkway, beginning on Cedar avenue, opposite 
old Blue Rock Springs, and following up the Doan Brook Valley a distance of about a mile and a 
half. It passes through a territory, which in scenic grandeur differs materially from that of the 
lower valley north of Wade Park. The ravine is narrower and the banks more abrupt and precipi- 
tous. There are forest trees and underbrush in abundance. This parkway, some seventy-eight 
acres in extent, was donated to the city by Mrs. Martha B. Ambler. 

Shaker Heights Park, the gift of the Shaker Heights Improvement Company, comprises two 
hundred and eighty-seven acres and lies along the extreme upper portion of Doan Brook and includes 
the magnificent silvery Shaker lakes, some fifty 
acres in extent. The lower lake is over three 
thousand feet long and several hundred feet wide, 
while the upper crescent-shaped lake is a trifle 
smaller. The picturesque surroundings vie in 
natural beauty with any in the entire system. 
Edgewater Park, eighty-nine acres, has a frontage 
on Lake Erie of more than six thousand feet. 
This park affords splendid opportunities for 
boating and bathing, and the immense stretch of 
beach is relieved near the western end by banks 
that rise from the edge of old Erie almost perpen- 
dicular. Brooklyn Park is in the valley of the Big 
Creek, adjoinng the city on the south. The park 
presents a pleasing diversity of level ground, 

Bridge and Pier, Gordon Park. ravines, small hills and limpid streams of clear 

running water. It will be connected with Edge- 

water Park on oneside and Newburg Park on the other by means of boulevards. Newburg Park, between 

Broadway on the east and Turney avenue on the west, is very attractive, the grandeur of its forests 

and groves being unsurpassed by that of the parks already established and improved. Its one hun- 
dred and forty-five acres form one of the largest parks in the city. 
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In the summer of 1896, Mr. John D. Rockefeller gave to the city six hundred thousand dollars to 
reimburse it for what it had already expended on the Doan Brook Parkway, and for its immedate com- 
pletion. The other parks — Brooklyn, Newburg and Edgewood—were bought by the city. The 
connection of all these parks by boulevards is 
contemplated. 

The first street electric arc light was erected 
upon the public square in 1878. Twenty lamps 
were hung about the square, and a great crowd 
gathered to see the display, many wearing smoked 
glasses in anticipation of a blinding glare. Four 
tallsteel masts were erected in 1881, and provided 
with crowns of dazzling are lights in different 
parts of the center of the city. In January, 1889, 
one of them was blown down, and two others 
were taken down in 1893. At the same time that 
on the square was cut down one hundred feet, as 
high masts were thought to be inefficient for 
illumination. Electricity furnishes light upon a 
number of the prominent avenues and streets. 
The fact that Cleveland is favored with the 

B Delve aniondes Park. cheapest gas of any city in the country accounts 
for its continued use upon a majority of the 
streets. Coal gas was first used as a street illuminant in Cleveland in 1849. In her published 


reminiscences of the early days Miss L. T. Guilford says: ‘‘On moonless nights oil lamps (not 
kerosene) illuminated the streets, and they were lighted with precision, according to astronomy, 
without reference to intervening clouds.” The number of gas lights on the Cleveland streets is 


six thousand, and the electric lamps number about four hundred, displacing two thousand five hundred 
or three thousand jets, and four thousand six hundred vapor lights. 

With the increase of population and municipal business came an increase in the number of boards 
and commissions, until, in the year 1885, they amounted in all to twenty-three. Only one member of 
each of the boards was elected annually, so that changes in the personnel of the boards was very slow 
and the sense of responsibility comparatively small. It was discovered that their accounts were over 
two hundred thousand dollars in arrears, this fact being concealed by using the appropriations of one 
year for the deficits of the preceding year, letting the next year’s deficit to be cared forin the same way. 
These arrangements were designated as ‘‘ suspended accounts,” and in time became so serious a deficit 
that bonds had finally to be issued for their payment. These practices and conditions caused much 
dissatisfaction with the existing form 
of city government. Public unrest 
crystallized into the movement, 
which led to the formulation and 
authorization, by the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, of the Federal system under 
which the business of the city is 
now transacted. This was not 
accomplished without prolonged and 
bitter opposition from many citizens, 
who believed it to be cumbersome, 
and that it removed the source of 
power too far from the people. 
Further consideration is given this 
subject in the special section of this 
work, devoted to the municipal and 
county governments. 

The Ohio Legislature, in its 
session of 1896, authorized the city In Lakeview Park. 
to issue bonds to the amount of 
four million eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the purpose of erecting a garbage consumer; 
for building an intercepting sewer parallel to the lake front, and disposing of the sewage far east of the 
city; for erecting an apparatus for purpose of a flushing tunnel, to purify the Cuyahoga river, and for 
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the widening and deepening of the mouth of the river. An injunction against the issue of these bonds 
was obtained on the ground of their unconstitutionality, but in June of the same year the Ohio Supreme 
Court pronounced them valid. 

The same year Congress also appropriated one miilion three hundred and fifty-four thousand 
dollars for the improvement of the harbor, under planning and supervision of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jared A. Smith, United States Army. 

The total indebtedness of Cleveland, June 30th, 1896, according to figures prepared by Deputy 
Director of Accounts Crosby, was as follows: 

Superior street Viaduct bonds, one million five hundred and seventy thousand dollars; Kingsbury 
Viaduct bonds, two hundred and forty-five thousand dollars; Central Viaduct bonds, eight hundred and 
ninety-two thousand dollars; bridge repair bonds, three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars; 
Pearl street bridge bonds, fifty-five thousand dollars; canal bonds, one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand dollars; fire bonds, two hundred and fifty thousand five hundred dollars; funded debt bonds, 
one million five hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars; park bonds, one million dollars; police fund, 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars; total general bonds, six million two hundred and sixty-three 
thousand five hundred dollars; street improvement bonds, four hundred and twelve thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-eight dollars and thirty-two cents; sewer district bonds, four hundred and sixty-one 
thousand dollars; water works bonds, one million seven hundred and ninety-six thousand and ninety-four 
dollars; total bonded indebtedness, eight million nine hundred and thirty-three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-two dollars and thirty-two cents; street improvement notes, six hundred and forty-seven 
thousand five hundred and eighty-six dollars; total debt, nine million five hundred and eighty thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen dollars and thirty-two cents. 

Deducting water works bonds, one million seven hundred and ninety-six thousand and ninety-four 
dollars; sinking funds, in hands of commissioner and treasurer, three million nine hundred and 
seventy-four thousand two hundred and fifty-three dollars and sixty-six cents; the city’s net debt was 
five million six hundred and six thousand six hundred and sixty-four dollars and sixty-six cents. 


AUTHORITIES: Western Reserve Historical Society's Collections. Leslie’s History of Cleveland. Cleveland Newspapers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PERRY’S STATUE — CELEBRATION OF THE VICTORY —A GREAT DAY IN CLEVELAND, 


HE absence of any dramatic history, caused by war and conflict, which characterizes nearly all 
the cities and towns west of the Alleghanies, with perhaps the exception of Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh, naturally enhanced in the eyes of all citizens of Cleveland the great battle fought, within their 
hearing and almost within their sight, which ended the naval domination of Great Britain over the 
Lakes during the war of 1812. It was the one great event of that kind in Cleveland’s history, and was 
naturally cherished all the more by its 
citizens. For many years there was more 
or less discussion in the newspapers, and at 
the fireside, of some memorial fitted to the 
greatness of the event. Butit was not until 
1857 that this feeling found practical 
expression in a series of resolutions intro- 
duced by the Hon. Harvey Rice into the 
City Council. These empowered a select 
committee of five to erect a monument in 
the public park to Commodore Perry, 
commemorating his historic victory on Lake 
Erie, in 1813. The monument was to consist 
of a life-like statue, cut in marble, on a 
suitable pedestal, and the committee was 
authorized to secure subscriptions from the 
citizens of Cleveland for the purpose. A 
contract was entered into with T. Jones and 
Sons, of this city, who agreed to have it 
ready for inauguration on the tenth of 
September, 1860, for the sum of six 
thousand dollars, relying upon the voluntary 
subscriptions to be obtained. Various 
letters were addressed to eminent American 
sculptors, including Hiram Powers, of 
Florence, Italy; E. D. Palmer, of Albany, 
N. Y.; Thomas Ball, of Boston, and others, 
who all practically declined to execute the 
statue for the sum mentioned. William 
Walcutt, of New York, a young Ohio artis: 
was finally secured. The marble was 
obtained from Carrara, Italy, and the statue 
cut in the studio at Cleveland. A modifica- 
tion of the original plan, so as to add a 
pedestal of Rhode Island granite, making 
the entire height of the monument, witha 
base, twenty-five feet, increased the cost to eight thousand dollars. In addition to this the boat 
scene of Perry’s passing to the ship Niagara was represented on the front panel. 

On its completion, Dr. Parsons, of Rhode Island, surgeon on Perry’s flagship, declared that it 
was excellent. The general form of the head perfect, the whole figure good, spirited and appro- 
priate. Dr. Eastman, assistant surgeon of that event, also said that it was correct and truthful in 
form, feature and proportion. Any one who had ever seen Perry in naval costume would recognize 
the striking resemblance. Captain Cone, head carpenter under Perry, while he was building the 
war vessels at Erie, exclaimed when he first saw it, ‘‘ that’s Perry all over.” 

The tenth of September, 1860, being the forty-seventh anniversary of the victory, the committee 
issued invitations to the Governor, Legislature and military officers of Rhode Island, in deference to 
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Perry’s birth and residence in that State; also to all his lineal descendants and other relatives, together 
with all of the survivors of the fight, of whom there were very few, and to the poet William C. Bryant, 
Lossing, the historian, the Governor of Ohio, General Lewis Cass, and others of eminence in the 
country likely to be interested in the celebration. The Rhode Island visitors arrived and were wel- 
comed by Governor Denison, of Ohio, the reply being made by Governor William Sprague, afterwards 
a General in the army of the union, and subsequently elected Senator from Rhode Island. 

The memorial day itself was in every respect well fitted for the celebration; cool, clear, the 
streets free from dust. The firing of cannon began the ceremonies at daybreak. At an early hour 
thousands of people were in the streets, the air was filled with music. Hundreds of teams from the 
surrounding country brought in the people who did not live on the lines of railroad; by the trains it 
was estimated that thirty thousand persons arrived, together with five thousand more by steamboats 
from Buffalo, Detroit and Sandusky. Thousands of others are said to have arrived on foot, and the total 
influx of visitors is placed at one hundred thousand; which, considering the population of the city and 
the country around it, was a remarkable number, proving the intense interest felt in the great victory 
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Southeast corner Public Square prior to removal of the Perry Statue in 1892. 


and its commemoration. Military companies, masons, odd fellows, the officials of Ohio and Rhode 
Island, the officials of the city, the surviving officers and soldiers of the war of 1812, the survivors of 
the battle of Lake Erie, the judges, clergy, a full-rigged ship, manned by sailors of the war of 1812, 
constituted the principal features of the procession. ‘The inauguration ceremonies took place in the 
park and surrounding streets in front of the statue. Suspended from the roof of the speakers’ stand 
was an old lantern used in the battle of Lake Erie and a common sailor’s blue round jacket worn by 
Perry in the battle. The Rev. Dr. Perry, of Natchez, Mississippi, a relative of the commodore, 
opened the proceedings with prayer, and then the sculptor unveiled his work, making at the same 
time a short address. The Mayor, Mr. Senter, accepted the statue for the city, and George Bancroft, 
the eminent historian, delivered the oration, at the close of which a cane, made from the wood of 
Commodore Perry’s flag ship, the Lawrence, was presented to him by the Wayne Guards, of Erie, 
Pa. He accepted in a brief speech, declaring that he should bequeath it to his son, with the remem- 
brance of the day and the gift. Dr. Parsons, the surgeon of Perry’s flag ship, delivered an interest- 
ing address, relating his own experience and knowledge of the battle as an eye witness. Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry, the only surviving son of the commodore, also made a short address. The grand master 
of the masons performed the ceremonies of dedication pertaining to that order, and this part of the 
celebration ended with an ode, written for the occasion, by E. G. Knowlton, of Cleveland, the chorus 
of which was as follows: 
Can we forget the good and brave, 
Whose image from yon marble towers, 


Or blot the record which he gave 
‘We've met the enemy and they are ours?” 
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The multitude then withdrew to the bank of the lake, occupying every fence and housetop and 
other convenient point for a view, to see the mock battle, in which, guided by the charts of Dr. Par- 
sons and Captain Champlain, the real battle was represented by various vessels, which took the posi- 
tions assigned and began firing. The fleet was soon enveloped in smoke. The Lawrence, disabled 
as in the real battle, fell behind; the little boat representing the perilous voyage of Commodore Perry 
passed over to the Niagara. Soon after the Niagara passed through the British fleet, delivering as 
she did so her fire upon them. The vessels struck their colors or surrendered according to the original 
battle. It was noticed as a coincidence, worthy of mention, that even the wind imitated that which 
blew on the day of the battle, being at first feeble, but freshening and gathering strength as the fight 
progressed. The spectators, it is said, were highly gratified by the success of this novel effort at re- 
producing the history of the past. 

In the evening a masonic banquet was given at the Weddell House, and Governors Sprague and 
Denison had a reception, ending in a ball. On the following day came a social dinner, at which the 
prominent guests and members of the city council, the committee and so forth were present. One of 
the incidents of the speeches was exceedingly dramatic. Governor Denison spoke of a gentleman 
born of Quaker parents, raised in the doctrine of peace, who, nevertheless became a part of the naval 
force of the United States, and was one of the bravest who defended his country on that famous Sep- 
tember day. After the peace, in response to the solicitation of his Quaker friends, he resigned, but 
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subsequently applied to be reinstated. He was told that his resignation had never been accepted: 
that he was entitled to a higher post, and his pay had accumulated until twenty-seven thousand dollars 
were now due him; to whichhe replied he had performed no service entitling him tothe money or that 
rank, and he could not take either. He asked permission rather to go back to his former position, and 
be allowed to spend all his days an honest man, who had never taken a dollar which did not belong to 
him. At the conclusion of the story, the Governor of Ohio gave the health of ‘‘as honest a man asever 
walked on God’s earth—Captain Thomas Brownnell.” This was all unknown to the hero of this 
story, and he was so overcome that he could reply only, ‘‘I thank you, sir.” 

One remark was made by Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, to the effect that the Rhode Islanders 
would go home with an affection for Ohio. Indeed, from what he had seen, he believed some of the 
unmarried men would be back very soon, and he only hoped he too would be there to settle the matter. 
It derives some importance from the fact that it was on this occasion that Governor Sprague for the 
first time met Miss Katharine Chase, daughter of the former Governor of Ohio, and afterwards sec- 
retary of the treasury and chief justice of the United States. She subsequently became Governor 
Sprague’s wife, the marriage ending, as is well known, in an almost tragic separation. 

On the erection of the soldiers’ monument, the statue was transferred to Wade Park, where it has 
since stood or rather crumbled away, as the harsh lake winds and the severe alternations of climate have 
done their work upon it. In cleaning it, some years ago, the acids used destroyed its smooth, resisting 
surface, ‘‘opened its pores,” and the wind and rain, the heat and the cold are doing—what British shot 
and shell could not do to the original—forcing it to succumb to their bombardment. Nothing can be 
done to save it. It is made of too fine a material. Bronze, instead of marble, should have been used. 
It stands, or crumbles, as the only statue in the world, erected in honor of a victory over a British fleet, 
and for this reason alone should be replaced. 
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The adventures of the gallant Commodore in his petrified existence were commemorated at a 
meeting of the Cleveland Woman’s Press Club in May, 1896, by the following clever verses from Mrs. 


M. J. Caton: 


PERRYS VICTORY. 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous fair. 

And from his haughty height looked down 
Upon our Public Square. 


And he was proud and very strong, 
His clothes were white and clean, 

And people made obeisance long 
Whenever he was seen. 


Long years went on and still he stood 
Straight, tall, and fair to see, 

But time had somewhat dimmed his mood 
And hushed his manly glee. 


For storm and rain and wind and hail 
Had dashed from far and near, 

He only turned an ashen pale 
And never shed a tear. 


But look! the smoke of Cleveland town 
As blown from Commerce’ mart, 
Began to turn his cheek to brown 
And strike:-his marble heart. 


The blackening mass rolled on apace 
And filled his eyes and ears; 

It lay a pall upon his face 
And made him full of years. 


The children laughed and paused to sing, 
And men and women mocked— 
‘‘What is this old, decrepit thing ?” 
And all the town was shocked. 


They took him down and boxed him up 
And let him have a rest. 

Time went, and kind friends took him out 
-And decked him in his best. 


They scrubbed him up, they scrubbed him down, 
They took him five miles out, 

And people all of Cleveland town 
Then gave a mighty shout. 


‘‘Our Perry’s come to life again.” 
They set him on his feet 

Within a park in sight of men 
And children him to greet. 


But Cleveland grows and grows apace, 
The smoke is creeping on; 

The blackening thing flies on its race, 
Far, far, beyond the town. 


What shall we do with Perry, then? 
And all are sore perplexed. 

When Commerce comes his way again, 
Where shall we put him next? 


A project is already under way for interesting the lake cities in the erection at Cleveland, or 
Put-in-Bay, of an enduring monument of the great event. 


AUTHORITIES: Harvey Rice’s Memorial. Inauguration of the Perry Monument, published by order of the Cleveland Common 


Council. Cleveland Newspapers. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CLEVELAND CASUALTIES—CHOLERA— GREAT FIRES AND OTHER CALAMITIES. 


Lo several American cities, especially those on water courses in the west-——Buffalo, Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati and St. Louis—Cleveland fell a victim to the cholera which visited this country about 
the middle of the century. Its most violent form appeared in the year 1850. Warning of its approach 
had been given from New York and from cities east of Cleveland, and so, to some extent, the citizens 
were prepared for a conflict withit. The water supply, then coming mainly from wells, was considered 
by no means pure, and in fact much of the sickness was attributed to this source. It has since been 
demonstrated in Europe, and other centers of cholera infection, that the water may be considered the 
chief agency in spreading this disease. At its first outbreak in Cleveland, a board of health was tem- 
porarily appointed, who made daily reports of the progress of the disease, and did what they could 
to allay the increasing fear. An advisory board of five or six physicians, was also appointed, who issued 
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instructions to the public and established a cholera hospital. One week in mid-July, twelve cases and 
six deaths were reported. Next week there were sixteen deaths, and the next eighteen. In about 
eight weeks, which included the severest period, the deaths numbered ninety-seven, and the total 
number at the middle of September was one hundred and thirty, and an aggregate of four hundred 
cases. Sandusky was even worse afflicted, and a special meeting of the Cleveland council appointed a 
committee of three citizens to relieve them, through whose efforts physicians and money were sent 
to them. 

To what extent the city was panic stricken cannot at this time be well ascertained, but if we are 
to judge by the contents of the diary of a Cleveland man, written at the time, the trepidation and awe 
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could scarcely have been surpassed, in proportion at least to the population, during the fearful plagues 
which ravaged London and other cities during the middle ages. 

‘* A storm,” he says, ‘‘was gathering over our little household, and soon it broke. About ten 
o’clock one bright July morning in 1851, a 
carriage drove up to the door of our home 
on Lake street, and Dan Curran, one of my 
mother’s boarders, was helped from it. 
They said he was ill. There was that in 
the quiet atmosphere that augured coming 
events; the house was suddenly hushed, 
whispered messages came at intervals from 
the sick room. At two o'clock p.m. he was 
dead! The news went abroad; strong 
men, as they passed the house with closed 
nostrils, whispered a word with pale and 
trembling lips, children looked inquiringly, 
and women, as they heard the fatal word, 
hastily closed their doors and windows, 
then buried their faces in their hands and 


prayed. coos gos ee 
‘*Before nightfall the whole city . Fn 
resounded with the cry of men in agony, Drives in Gordon Park. 
that fearful wail of woe. ‘The plague— 
the cholera, is among us!’ Our house was marked with the pest ban, that curse which shuts out aid 


and sympathy of fellow men. 

‘Seizure, progress and termination were but the incidents of a few short hours; science was 
powerless. Death with absolute certainty overwhelmed, and quickly, the wretch on whom the pestil- 
ence breathed its fatal breath. Bonfires with lurid, horrid glare lighted the streets. Awe, terror and 
superstition stalked abroad. 

‘* A night of horror passed. Early morning marked another victim from among our household. 
A hasty shrive and a quick death followed. Our home had become a charnel-house; odors from blaz- 
ing, chafing pans of sulphur and pitch were everywhere. The suggestive, dank, sickening smell of 
lime chloride rose from every floor. At last night came again, while vivid fancy pictured continu- 
ally the green-hued, contorted features of the two uncoffined dead. 

‘I dared not sleep, so wandered out into the streets. The moon shone peacefully, its silvery 
sheen reflecting back from the rippling waves of old Erie— before me a picture of quiet loveliness, 
behind lay the shadow of a great 
city, in which Pandora had opened 
her box, no good in it but hope. 
In the hushed stillness the presence 
of man’s mortal enemy was felt. 
The dying shrieks of his victims 
still haunted’ my ears, the very 
lights in - the windows, of, the 
stricken city seemed to be beacons 
lighting some struggling wretch 
into the presence of. grim Charon, 
who, as each lingered, struck him 
with his oar. 

‘*Morning broke at last on 
another day, this third one presaged 
a. storm: it. came, and jts feariul 
violence but added to our terror, 
each peal of thunder increasing our 

At Rocky River. agony of superstition and fear. 

Our household was again stricken; 

Asrael claimed another sacrifice, a third victim, this time a woman, a wife, whose husband fled at the 
first shriek wrung from the sufferer in her agony. Cowardly cur, he left the woman he had sworn 
‘to love,’ to die alone; nature pealing an exultant requiem over man’s perfidy and woman in extremity. 
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‘‘ By daybreak strange men stood at each end of her deathbed, and gathering the sheets in which 
she died into a knot in their hands, irreverently lifted the corps without touching, and hurrying the 
remains, bed clothes and all, into a rude box, spirited them away, for they buried quickly, if at all. 
After this third death the house was closed, none left but father, mother, sister and me. 

‘‘ A month of minor horrors passed, and then, ‘ Jubilate Deo,’ our eyes were permitted to look upon 
the serpent of brass and we were healed.” 

Cleveland has suffered from several disastrous fires, more particularly in the latter part of the 
present century. 

Early in October, 1854, some twenty buildings, occupying nearly the whole of the south side of 
the Public Square, were burned. ‘The old Court House, on the southwestern quarter, caught fire sev- 
eral times, but survived to be removed later. One feature of the newspaper of the day deserves 
mention. Although, for that time, the fire may be considered to be a very severe one, it is described 
in a few words, with only a single headline over it, and there is no editorial mention or reference to 
it at the time or subsequently. There is, however, an editorial telegraphic dispatch announcing the 
sudden death of a lake captain at Detroit, Captain Taylor, of the Western World, and nearly a column 
of editorial reference to the event next day, on a somewhat restricted editorial page. The captain, in 
this period of the city’s growth, might have been honored with his editorial obituary, although prob- 
ably briefer, but the fire would 
scarcely have gone unnoticed. 

In 1865 the Ives brewery, at 
the foot of Canal street, was 
burned. It was followedin March 
by the destruction of the old 
Atheneum building, with its 
large audience room. The two 
fires were attributed to confed- 
erate emissaries, but this was only 
conjecture in the absence of any 
proof, 

On. September 26th, 1872, 
during the absence of the superin- 
tendent, the Northern ‘Ohio 
hospital for the insane was dis- 
covered to be on fire. Nothing is 
more formidable than a confla- 
gration in one of these institutions. 
The salvation of the inmates is 
one of the most difficult of tasks. 

Th Wade Park. @he fire engines from the city 

were sent there, but the water 

supply, soon failing, made it hopeless to save the edifice. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 

forcing the inmates out of the burning building, and into the wagons that were hastily summoned to 

take care of them. Nearly five hundred were, however, removed to the churches, although some of 

them wandered away and were with difficulty recovered. Only two persons were lost. The inmates 

were placed in different charitable institutions of the city, in the police station, and in the asylum at 

Dayton, until the hospital was rebuilt. The fire was charged to some roof repairers’ carelessness, 
although they denied it. 

In February, 1880, the oil floating on the water of Kingsbury Run caught fire in the vicinity of 
the Standard Oil Company’s works, and-threatened destruction to the whole region, which had a 
narrow escape. In order to prevent the spread of it the stream had to be dammed. The fierce heat 
drove back the fireman time and again, until they began to despair of saving the neighborhood, and 
perhaps the city, from a conflagration. The spectacle was, however, magnificient in spite of the dan- 
ger. Huge volumes of flames rolled up to the sky with a deep black background of pitch dark 
smoke that was borne on the wind across the city. Still after still of the Standard Company burst 
with the noise of a cannon. It seemed like a battle of the giants, or of the hosts of heaven and hell. 
Thotisands from every part of the city gathered to look upon the fascinating spectacle, and were 
divided between their fears that the firemen would be unable to subdue the raging flames and the 
desire not to have the wonderful scene vanish, as it slowly did. 

In the following May the Worthington Block, on the corner of St. Clair and Ontario streets, 
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was destroyed. This fire was notable, too, because of its obstinacy and the difficulty the firemen had in 
preventing it from becoming general. 

On Saturday night and Sunday, early in February, 1883, the rain had been falling steadily, melt- 
ing the ice and snow very rapidly, and filling the Cuyahoga and its tributaries to overflowing. The 
principal damage was done three miles 
along the river from its mouth. The 
viaduct was its northeast boundary. 
The old canal bed was full. The valley 
road was under water, while the limits 
of the inundation on the west and south 
were defined by the Bee Line and the 
N. Y., P. & 0. trackss | Phe *bedsormine 
river could be traced only by the lumber 
and debris floating down through to this 
lake, which was two miles long and a half 
mile wide, with a rapid current rushing 
and swirling along. Cars half under the 
water could be scen. The streams of 
water from the top of the embankments 
made great gashes in the banks. The 
tracks of the Nickle Plate railroad on the 
hill side were reached. The inundation 
was so sudden that people living on the View on Bond Street, Southward from Rockwell Street. 

Flats were awakened by it, and, unless 

they escaped in time, had to be taken from the second story windows. Others remained until the. 
floods subsided, living on what rations they could find in their houses. Over two million feet of 
lumber were carried out into the lake, and, to the value of more than three hundred thousand dollars, 
were lost. The loss to other property owners was also great, on account of the flooding of the 
stores. Scranton avenue was covered by three or four feet of water. Steam tugs and other boats 
were carried away from their moorings, and when the flood subsided were left useless on dry land, or 
ruined by being smashed or broken. The totalloss was estimated at at least three quarters of a million 
dollars. Crowds lined the banks, watching the tide flow out with its stolen wealth, or the small boats 
rescuing the beleaguered from their dwellings; at times, in suspense, lest the rescuers should be too 
late; at others amused to find that the courageous rescuers brought out, instead of a babe, or a 
helpless damsel, nothing more interesting than a parrot, a canary bird or a pet dog. 

At six o’clock onthe morning of Sunday, a bright column of flame shot up in the direction of Kings- 
bury Run. It was the contents of anoiltank. The city was at once aroused, if not alarmed, by the pros- 
pect of another much-to-be-dreaded oil conflagration—hard to control, hard to extinguish. It was a 
tank of the Great Western Oil 
Works, west of Willson avenue. 
The floods had reached a leak in 
the Standard Oil Works above, 
and carried the oil down the 
stream until it ran into the boiler 
room of the Great Western 
Works, and was set on fire. Loud 
explosions followed. The float- 
ing oil, aflame, was making for 
the Standard Oil Works below. 
Every fire in those works, north 
of the Nickle Plate tracks, was at 
once put out. 

Soon after midday a series of 

On the Beach at Gordon Park. Lake Shore Driveway. loud explosions occurred, followed 

by huge flames and volumes of 

smoke. It was soon known that four stills and three tanks were on fire. With the rising wind, the 
flames grew more fierce. The fire engines, and the great pump of the Standard Company, poured 
water on the flaming stream. The firemen roared, but so did the fire. The rain fell and the water 
rose, but the flames were in noway subdued. They cast weird shadows on the scene, and the cauldron 
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of tlames looked like the crater of a voleano. In the afternoon a tank of oil split in two, admitting the 
water and spreading the blaze over an acre of flooded ground, threatening a tank of gasoline. Firemen, 
in danger of their lives, continued fighting the flames from the gasoline tank. Two more oil tanks 
caught and the long coaltrestle was in flames. In the evening, the largest tank nearest Broadway, 
containing one thousand five hundred barrels of oil exploded, and burned all night. Thousands of 
spectators—half the population of the city as estimated—watched the shooting columns of flame, which 
were visible all over the city, during the long hours of darkness. Many of the spectators interfered 
with the operations of the firemen, who were trying to hold the flames at the mouth of an obstructed 
culvert, which was fortunately choked with debris, and was the only barrier between the fire and the 
immense property lying along the whole length of the river; to say nothing of that above the valley 
on every side. Little spurts of flame would thrust themselves through the culvert, but the vigilant 
firemen at once extinguished them. They worked steadfastly thirty hours in the rain, and were at 
last rewarded by seeing the wind shift and averting all danger; saving, at any rate, the rest of the 
Standard Company’s plant, after eight tanks, four stills and the trestle work were destroyed. 

Sunday evening, September 7th, 1884, Cleveland saw a fire, which for a time, threatened to be as 
disastrous as those which had devastated Chicago and Boston several years before. Like those two 
great conflagrations, it broke out on Sunday, too. It was first discovered on Sunday evening, in 
the lumber yards of Woods, 
Perry & Co.,.well filled with 
the most combustible materials. 
Almost immediately the whole 
neighborhood was in a blaze. 
From the rapidity with which it 
caught; and “the mature of the 
materials, it quickly became 
evident’ that the Cleveland Fire 
Department, alone, could not 
control it, although every piece of 
apparatus in the city was called 
into- service. Dispatches were 
sent for the aid of the Elyria, 
Erie, Delaware, Columbus, 
Youngstown, Painesville, Akron, 
and even the Toledo departments. 
They all responded as promptly as 
possible, and those, which on 
account of their nearness, could 
reach the city quickly, did great 
service. Those arriving later 
served mainly to assure the citizens that they were present and ready for any emergency. The fire 
reached the docks almost instantaneously, as one might say, leaping like a wild animal from point 
to point. At eight o’clock the yard of Potter & Birdsall was in a blaze. The heat had disabled 
the firemen and the flames quickly seized the yards of King & Co., on the other side of Carter 
street. The fire was no longer under control. The whole city was aroused, fearing that everything 
would be destroyed. The militia were ordered out, but only for possibilities of disorder, as they could 
do little or nothing to the conflagration. The Novelty Iron Works machine shops, and a lard refinery 
were seized, imperilling the business part of that section of the city. The intense heat drove the firemen 
away. It could be felt even in Superior street.. The firemen, already with crippled apparatus, managed 
to preserve the buildings on Scranton avenue, and to check the fire on that side. But in the face 
of a strong west wind, the fire eat back into the yards of lumber, near the Bee Line railroad, until the 
change in the direction of the wind, which at last blew from the lake, and with the aid of steamers from 
elsewhere, the fire was subdued and the fears allayed. It was not until three o’clock Monday morning, 
however, that this safety was assured. In the meantime, a million of dollars’ worth of property had 
been wiped out. The whole valley was illuminated by the flames. Spectators were everywhere gazing 
with fear and admiration upon the spectacle. The air and its currents would suck up the flames to the 
height of a hundred feet, and vast clouds of smoke from the burning pine filled the atmosphere. Live 
coals would be borne upon the fierce breeze, and fall upon distant roofs, which had to be watched lest they 
start another conflagration. When the lumber piles fell in, showers of sparks flew into the air, adding 
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both peril and beauty to the scene. The horses and firemen had to be kept drenched with water, so as 
to enable them to stand to their work. The water drawn from the river was so impregnated with 
grease, that it was a question whether it did not inflame, rather than extinguish, the fire. There were 
many narrow escapes of those engaged in fighting the flames. Engines had to be rushed through gaps 
in the wall ot fire. Large quantities of hose were destroyed, and many machines impaired. Of thirteen 
engines only six were left fit for service. The lack of proper means for extinguishing fires in this 
inflammable, yet valuable, section of the city, led subsequently to the purchase of fire tugs. The next 
morning the atmosphere was still so hot in the vicinity, that work could not be begun in the works of 
the White Sewing Machine Company. This, and other fires about the same time and place, were 
attributed to incendiarism. They came near, at any rate, in visiting upon Cleveland a calamity as 
great as that which visited Chicago when it was about the same size as Cleveland was at this time. 

The disaster at the Central Viaduct in November, 1895, when a street car plunged into the river, 
is narrated in the chapter on the building of the viaducts. 

Another of the serious casualties that have shocked the city occurred on July 16th, 1896, when a 
scow, used as a ferry-boat, crossed the river, near the Willow Street bridge, loaded with laborers from 
the ore docks in that neighborhood. The craft held nearly forty persons, and, considering its age and 
size, was overloaded. It had left the dock but a few feet when two tugs, towing a large vessel, passed 
near it, the swash of which tossed the old boat with considerable violence. One of the men, appar- 
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ently becoming panic-stricken, arose in the boat and began pulling off his coat, asif for the purpose 
of jumping into the river. His fears spread among the passengers, who, rushing to one side, canted it 
and turned it over in the water. In consequence of this nearly half of them sank into the river like 
lead. The heavy brogans on their feet, and their clothes weighted with the particles of iron ore, car- 
ried many of them immediately to the bottom, from which they did not rise, as is usual with drown- 
ing people. The men on shore, who might have taken some measures to rescue them had they dreamed 
of what was to come, supposing that the rocking of the boat was only an occasion for frolic, and con- 
sidering it a joke, had no idea of the serious consequences until the victims were all in the water. 
Life preservers were thrown from one of the big vessels in the vicinity, and thereby some of those 
who did not swim were rescued; but fifteen of the unfortunate men were drowned, and one other vic- 
tim, in his anxiety to reach the scene and see it, fell off the dock and was alsodrowned. Most of them 
left families dependent upon their labor. Very few of them could swim, and the fact that so many 
were saved was due to good fortune. The crowd was horrified by their shrieks and cries for help. 
‘Oh, God save me.” ‘‘ Don’t let me drown in this muddy river,” and other like appeals for aid were 
heard. Noone could besaid to be to blame for the accident except the men themselves, who probably 
would not have been plunged into the water, or have jumped into it, had they kept their seats or not 
overloaded the boat in the first place. 


AUTHORITIES: Cleveland Newspapers. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE LIQUOR SALOON CRUSADE— INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCES --STRIKES IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


peTeeeN the close of the Civil War and the panic. of 1873 Cleveland had grown to bea large business 
city, not only in respect to its manufactures and its commerce, but in its general aspect and metro- 
politan character; larger and finer residences, immense manufacturing establishments, and all the 
attendants of luxury and elegance, marked its decidedimprovement. Naturally, to carry on its various 
enterprises, the city became filled with a new class of population. Working men in the great mills and 
other factories, for the first time, formed a distinct element. This growth and development were 
checked somewhat by the panic of ’73. Like all other communities in the United States, the business 
men of Cleveland were more or less embarrassed, and some of them prostrated. The number of failures, 
assignments and bankruptcies, numbered nearly two hundred. As in other communities too, the price 
of real estate, inflated by the prosperity of the country and the city, fell to disastrous levels. Much of 
the suburban territory, boomed by the expectation of growth, with the visions of great fortunes so 
common to speculators, became unsaleable, but on the whole the city suffered as little as any other 
during those hard times. 

Of course, in a manufacturing community, the disturbances caused by the discontent of working men 
has been common to this city. Several strikes of large proportions have disturbed its peace and given 
rise ‘at times almost to consternation; but considering the number of men employed here, records 
and statistics prove that the actual number of strikes has been fewer in Cleveland than in most 
manufacturing centers. If they have proved formidable it is more because of the number involved in 
the strikes than because of the frequency of them. Naturally, a strike of huge proportions provokes 
the attention, not only of the community where it occurs, but of the rest of the world in communication 
with it by newspaper and telegraph. For this reason, Cleveland has been the center of interest in the 
industrial world, and its labor disturbances have occupied a larger measure of attention than their real 
importance deserved. Nevertheless, they have been of sufficient dimensions to warrant narrating them 
in some detail. 

Before proceeding to these, however, it might be well to glance at a tumultuous and riotous 
occurrence, growing out of the famous crusades against liquor, which prevailedin Ohio and some other 
States in 1874. This fashion of invading saloons by bands of women, for the purpose of holding 
casual prayer meetings and converting the proprietors from the error of their ways, attracted the notice 
and the sympathies of those Cleveland women. engaged in limiting, and if possible annihilating, the 
liquor traffic. Early in the spring of 1874 meetings of women and clergymen in Cleveland began the 
crusade by calling quietly, and without exciting much attention, upon some of the more prominent of 
the saloon keepers. But on March 17th fifteen or twenty women assembled at the old Stone Church, 
and from thence departed to call upon the well-known restaurant and saloon of Richards & Co., on the 
Public Square. Being the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, a crowd, in attendance, on the exercises of 
their patron saint, was immediately attracted to their movements. The proprietor of the restaurant 
admitted the women, but closed the doors to the attendant crowd, which, curious but orderly, gathered 
on the sidewalk. The proprietor ordered quietness in the room, but urged the women not to go into 
the billiard room and saloon, as it was filled with the devotees of St. Patrick’s Day and might expose 
them to insults. They, therefore, held their meeting in the restaurant. The exercises consisted of 
singing the hymn ‘Nearer My God to Thee” and other hymns; of prayer, while the women kneeled 
upon the floor; of reading portions of the scriptures, and the Lord’s Prayer. They suffered from no 
interruption, and at their conclusion, requested the proprietor to sign the pledge, which he declined. 
Thereupon they shook hands with him and departed, he having, according to their admission, treated 
them with respect and kindness. By this time the excitement in the city was aroused, crowds began 
gathering and the women, somewhat alarmed at the concourse they had attracted, postponed further 
proceedings for the day. These ceremonies, with some variations, were the chief features of the 
crusade that continued for nearly amonth. On the days following their first invasion, they visited the 
principal hotels, restaurants and saloons in the vicinity of the Public Square; subsequently, going to 
the drug stores and wholesale grocers in different parts of the city—at the East End, the ‘‘ Iron Ward ”’ 
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in Newburg, and less reputable places on Ontario street. The feeling of those interested in liquor 
selling and liquor dealing gradually arose. The pecuniary interests of the brewers and of the traffic 
generally were provoked, anda counter movement was begun. Men in buggies and wagons appeared 
on the streets with kegs of beer and glasses, which they drank themselves and distributed to those who 
followed them. Large crowds began gathering in the streets and on the side walks the moment the 
women appeared, following them from place to place, and, when denied admittance to the saloons which 
the women entered, standing around in the streets, awaiting their exit, and accompanying them to 
the next place. These crowds grew larger each day, as did the bands of praying women. A crusade, 
on March 2oth, started onthe West Side, from the Congregational Church on Detroit street, proceeding 
to a saloon on the corner of Bridge and Pearl, and thence to another at Pearl and Lorain. A mob, 
increasing in size, followed the women from the church. 1t hooted, howled, sang obscene songs and 
made offensive and profane remarks. The one police officer who was present succeeded for a time 
in making a passage for the women through the throng, which surged—rank, loud, insolent—about 
them on all sides. Denied entrance to one saloon the women knelt on the sidewalk and began praying. 
The insults of the crowd grew louder. The hoodlums pressed closer upon the women, interrupting 
them with vile jests and shouts. By this time the streets were filled with from one thousand two 
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hundred to one thousand five hundred people. Another officer arrived in time to prevent the band of 
women from being overrun by the mob, who became bolder and more insolent. One walked upon 
their dresses. as they kneeled; another thrust a tobacco quid into the open mouth of a women while she 
was praying. The women, however, were not absolutely prevented from finishing their devotions. 
When they moved on to another saloon a crowd of a dozen men rushed upon them, one exclaiming: 
‘¢ I'd shoot the ——,” and he struck one of the crusaders in the side with his fist. Another woman 
was kicked. By this time, growing alarmed, they accompanied one of their number, who had fainted, 
to the shelter of a neighboring store, protected by the police and some gentlemen who had come to 
their rescue. One defender, Mr. T. B. Doolittle, was set upon by several score of assailants, who 
struck him down with bricks and other missiles and kicked him when he fell. He finally contrived to 
escape to his house, badly cut and gashed. The crowd was, by some stratagem, decoyed away from 
the store and the women were taken home in carriages, followed by the crowd, who were finally 
stopped and held at bay by the police. Similar scenes, without the violence, were enacted on Ontario 
street, the ladies being jeered and laughed at. They marched into a large beer hall, and, in the midst 
of shouts, hubbub, confusion, drinking and singing, conducted their devotions. On the street outside, 
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a large, but good-natured crowd, gradually becoming rude and boisterous, greeted them as they came 
upon the streets, and the women, becoming separated, abandoned their plans for the day. The next 
day a large crowd gathered at the corner of Pearl and Lorain streets, and surrounding the Methodist 
Church, in which a dozen women were praying, surged about the building, rushing up and down the 
steps, howling and swearing and blackguarding. Thinking the women were escaping by the back door, 
they rushed around and broke down that entrance. ‘Two policemen finally aided the women to escape 
from the besieged church, but as they retreated a brick-bat hurled at them struck one in the back. 
Two of the assailants were arrested by the police, and the crowd was kept at a distance with revolvers. 
Police re-enforcements arrived, the women were rescued and the prisoners carried to the station. In 
spite of these discouragements, the crusade was not entirely abandoned. But the crowd flocked around 
the women in the center of the city until business was obstructed. This called for heroic measures, and 
the Mayor ordered the enforcement of the ordinance forbidding the congregation of crowds in he 
street. The crusades were continued for several days, but the excitement, gradually dying away, the 
movement came to anend. For the time being the press and the pulpit devoted much attention to 
this episode in the history of the city, which engrossed its interest for several weeks, to the exclusion 
of every other subject. The success of the Democrats, in electing a Mayor soon after, was attributed 
to the prejudice and feeling which the crusades aroused among the Germans, and others of the foreign 
population who generally voted the Republican ticket. Meetings were held for many weeks afterward, 
and the praying bands still continued visiting the saloons. Here and there a trafficer in liquor closed 
his place of business, but the result in this respect was not permanent. Some saloons, which were 
illegally engaged in business, were closed, 
however, and the liquor law more rigidly 
enforced. Out of it grew a more perman- 
ent organization, called the Women’s 
Christian League, for the establishment of 
the Friendly Inns, as temperance restaur- 
ants, lodging places and chapels. 

Having referred to the obstruction of 
business, it may be well to briefly com- 
ment upon the somewhat curious interrup- 
tion of the commerce of the great cities 
in the United States, including Cleveland, 
late in the fall of 1873, when a prevailing 
sickness called an epizootic, or influenza, 
afflicted nearly every horse from one end 
of the country to the other. Although it 
had its comic aspect, it was in some ways 
serious. Three hundred horses in Cleve- 
land were, the first day, suddenly disabled. 

Romer naples fake. The street car companies suspended 
traffic, while the sickness or death of 
heavy draught horses, grocery wagon horses, and, in fact, nearly every animal employed in some 
way for transportation, brought that part of the commercial machine to adead halt. Every one was 
obliged to walk; docks and freight stations were obstructed with boxes and bales and barrels, and 
other merchandise, which could not be delivered. Oxen and mules were in great demand, but, of 
course, could not begin to fill the place of the disabled horses. Twenty or more men were often seen 
hauling the large freight drays, and elegant equipages on Euclid avenue were drawn by the humble 
mule. Cars on the Woodland avenue line were hauled by dummy engines, but the other lines were 
idle. The incident proved how dependent modern civilization has become upon labor, whether 
four-legged or two-legged. 

The first faint signs of the labor troubles, which succeeded the panic of 1873, appeared in that 
year. The Industrial Congress was held here on July 16th, 1873, representing all the legitimate trades 
of the nation, containing delegates from sixty-five different organizations from nearly every State. 
The national division of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers met here in February, 1874, and 
was destined to become more famous a few years afterwards in the great railroad strike. These 
symptoms of disturbance, though small at first, were sufficiently general throughout the country to be 
evidences of a discontent that has since proved, in the quarter of a century intervening, to be so large 
an element in industrial warfare. 

On Monday, April zoth, 1874, a number of sailors struck for an increase of wages from one dollar 
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and fifty cents to two dollars. The next day they secured many recruits and two hundred marched 
in a body from River street to Whiskey Island, visiting vessels to persuade or coerce men to leave 
them. When they reached the schooner William Young, Capt. Roberts in command, seizing a hand- 
spike, prepared to resist. He was knocked down witha piece of iron ore. Pulling his revolver 
amidst a shower of coal and ore, he wounded three men, one of them seriously. The mob then 
retreated. The police appeared, surrounded the strikers, arrested thirteen of them and marched 
them to the station. This brought the disturbance to an end. Capt. Roberts, was subsequently 
arrested, charged with shooting with intent to kill, but he was admitted to bail and that affair came 
toanend. Asaresult of the panic of 1873 and the hard times following, wages were reduced on all 
sides, provoking strikes in many a branch of commerce. ‘Two weeks after the sailors’ strike a reduc- 
tion of their wages brought 
about a strike of four hundred 
coal heavers, who went about 
persuading as many lumbermen 
to join them. Their Stake im 
spite of the large number of idle 
men, was evidently so reason- 
able that it led to a restoration 


of their former wages. A 
strike of sewer diggers suc- 
ceeded this strike They 


paraded through the streets, 
roughly attacking some of the 
contractors and interfering with 
those of their number who 
would not join them. 

The strike of the railroad 
employees, inthe year 1877, was 
one of the most widespread 
and general of any that ever 
occurred in thiscountry. From 
east to west, along the great 
trunk lines, traffic was suspen- 
ded. The most violent out- 
break, at Pittsburg, which tore 
up railroad tracks, burned 
freight cars, station houses and 
other railroad property, excited 
the laboring classes everywhere 
and aroused fear lest such 
scenes should be repeated in 
every large city. It reached 
Cleveland on Sunday, July 22d, 
when two hundred and fifty cars 
and sixty-four engines on Armory of the Cleveland Grays. 
the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern road were held at Collinwood. Most of the cars were filled with cattle and sheep, and the 
lowing of the one and the bleating of the other could be heard a long distance. For the sake of giving 
them food and drink, the railroad companies were obliged to ask the permission of the strikers toallow 
them to be sent on to Painesville, where they could be released. This was refused, the strikers offering 
to take care of the animals if the company would not do so. Some of them were turned out to pasture 
at Euclid, but many of the hogs died of thirstand hunger. The yards at Collinwood continued crowded 
with freight cars. On Monday five hundred men assembled in Mapes’ Hall and, after speeches 
and addresses, passed resolutions demanding an increase in the pay of engineers to three dollars a 
day for one hundred miles or less; firemen, one dollar and seventy-five cents, with pay for over time; 
no discharge for engaging in the strike; conductors, two dollars and fifty cents; yard brakemen, two 
dollars, and at night, two dollars and fifteen cents. Complaints were made to the company that men 
were made to handle twice the number of cars as formerly. The saloon keepers were asked to close 
their saloons. Two hundred and fifty men in the shops of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
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also demanded an increase of twenty per cent. Two hundred and twenty-five hands at the freight 
depot appointed a committee to confer with the other strikers. They also decided that politicians should 
not be allowed to address the meeting. Orders having come from the officials of the road not to run 
passenger trains many travelers were left stranded in Cleveland, and were obliged to get away by 
boat or remain here until the strike ended. The strikers declared, however, that they were willing 
that passenger and mail trains should run. OntheC., C., C. & I. a compromise was effected for ten 
hours’ work, with an increase of ten per cent. wages. <A dispatch from Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 
of the Lake Shore, refused the demands of the men, but Superintendent Payne agreed to confer 
with them, when trains were running again. The men on the Atlantic & Great Western were 
persuaded to go out, but went back the next morning. The men on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern agreed to abstain from liquor and to protect property, but they refused to permit a shipper 
to take his goods from the freight house back to his place of business. Eggs and oranges they allowed 
to be removed. At Collinwood the men amused themselves with athletic games and dances in the 
station house. The ladies gave them banquets in the groves, to which Superintendent Crouch was 
invited, but declined because he had been up two nights. They, too, adopted resolutions requesting 
politicians to stay away and not make political capital out of the strike, and agreed to assist the 
authorities in putting down any outbreak. Mayor Rose issued a proclamation enjoining against vio- 
lence. Certain strikers, he said, had attempted by violence to prevent the running of trains, and 
idlers had gone to various manufacturing establish- 
ments and tried to induce men to quit work. He 
called attention to the law making it a penitentiary 
offence, of twenty years’ imprisonment, to destroy 
or injure railroad property. By August 3d, how- 
ever, the strike had broken down and compromise 
was necessary. Many had gone to work, charging 
treachery upon each other. The officials agreed 
to hear grievances, and that when men were 
detained away at distant points, or had to wait 
for engines, they were to receive their pay. Out 
of one hundred and thirty-nine, ninety-six voted to 
return to work. ‘Their larders were getting low and 
their wives and families began to feel distressed. 
The strike ended with little or no damage, except 
to some industries which had to close because they 
were out of fuel. This contrast in Cleveland with 
inl (Goadou Past. scenes elsewhere was partly due to the conserva- 
tive character of the strikers and partly to the 
prompt action of the city authorities, under Mayor Rose, who stationed bodies of police, militia, 
artillery and organized veterans of the war, to quell the first symptom of mob or riot. 

These and previous strikes and riots led to the formation of the Cleveland Gun Battery, in 1878, 
subject to the orders of the Mayor, but not to be called outside the city. They owned their armory 
and grounds and their equipment. The first Cleveland troop, a cavalry company, was also organized in 
October, 1877. Their armory, on Euclid avenue, was in 1884 abandoned for a more convenient struc- 
ture on Willson avenue. 

In May, 1882, one thousand out of the five thousand men employed in the Cleveland Rolling Mill 
belonged to the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, or to the Knights of Labor. 
They made a demand upon their employers to sign a scale of wages for the year. The management 
replied that it would run its own business, pay fair wages, and hoped the good relations, there- 
tofore existing, would continue. Anticipating trouble the mills were closed down, throwing five 
thousand men out of employment, and remained closed for a month, when the company, having re- 
eruited their hands from various places, resumed operation. For awhile, during this period of idle- 
ness, there was the customary injunction not to commit violence, and whatever of that sort was done 
was, by the men belonging to the union, charged to non-union men. The new workers introduced, 
from time to time, were assaulted morning and evening, at first by women, children and boys under 
twenty; but subsequently by the men themselves. Their dinner pails were taken from them. They 
were mocked, called ‘‘ scabs,” ‘‘ black sheep,” followed by bleats from hundreds of throats. From 
time to time some were knocked down with stones, bricks and cinders, waylaid on the railroad, and | 
struck with stones hidden in stockings, or inthe legs of old trousers. They were followed to their 
homes, their houses assaulted, and life made as uncomfortable as possible. Their plea that they or 
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their families needed support, fell upon unheeding ears. The police at first were too weak to make 
any effective resistance; but were gradually strengthened as the necessity for it appeared. Assaults 
upon the police and arrests of the assailants followed. Mayor Herrick issued a proclamation for the 
preservation of order. The Cleveland Grays and the Gatling Gun Company were stationed in 
their armories, ready to be called. Day followed day of this tumultuous life. The mills were, how- 
ever, gradually filled with unskilled workmen, who had to learn the trade. The union strikers grew 
tired of supporting non-union strikers from their funds, and so allowed them to go back to work. 
Skilled and unskilled workmen from other places came in. Though young hoodlums persisted in 
their assaults, these gradually died out. The union men themselves at last went back when they 
could get work, but in many cases their places had been filled and they were forced to find employ- 
ment in other cities. 

Out of this strike and that of 1877, came an interesting incident in the literary world, namely, the 
publication of the famous book, entitled ‘‘The Bread Winners.” It was published anonymously in 
1883, in the ‘‘Century Magazine,” and the next year in book form. It attracted great attention, not 
only on account of its literary merits, but because it had a local habitation and aname thinly disguised 
indeed, but well known as this city. It opens with a description of Euclid avenue. ‘‘ This street,” it 
says, ‘‘was the glory of Buffland, a young and thriving city on Lake Erie, which already counted a 
population of over two hundred thousand souls. Buffland was a big city. Its air was filled with 
smoke and odors of vast and successful trades, and its sky was reddened by night with the glare of . 
its furnaces, rising like the hot breath of some prostrate Titan, conquered and bowed down by the 
pittiless cunning of men. Its people were, asa rule, rich and honest, especially in this avenue of 
which I have spoken.”’ 

The authorship of this work was at first attributed to John Hay, and was never denied by him. 
It was also imputed to the Rev. Dr. Mendenhall, and by many he was believed to be the author, 
but it always remained a mystery, adding no doubt to the curiosity in, and popularity of, the work. A 
short time after this an answer to it was put forth by the Honorable M. A. Foran, entitled ‘The 
Other Side,” in which the aspirations, the ambitions and the privations of the working man were duly 
set forth. 

Three years passed with little disturbance in the Cleveland Rolling Mills, when on July 1st, 1885, 
a bulletin was posted to the effect that, on account of dull times in the iron business, a reduction of ten 
per cent. in the wages would be made. Three hundred and fifty men, therefore, refused to work, claim- 
ing that it was the third cut in the year, amounting in all to a reduction of fifty per cent. Since the 
strike of 1882 there had been no organization, and the strike was spontaneous. Some of the men pro- 
fessed to believe that the company, desiring to close up some of its unprofitable shops for the season, 
had taken this means of doing it It was thought, however, that the riot and violence of 1882 would 
not be repeated. The latter part of the week eight hundred more men, chiefly Poles and Bohemians, 
joined the strikers, and the forest of chimneys that were generally blackening the sky, ceased to smoke, 
while merchants and other dependents on the employment of the men, looked gloomy. “The expecta- 
tions of peace and tranquility were soon ended. The mills were surrounded and protected by a high 
fence, but the mob, breaking down the gates, rushed in, and forced all at work, whose wages had been 
reduced, to quit. One thousand five hundred men and boys, with flags anda band, marched up and 
down Broadway, proceeding to a vacant lot, where they were addressed in the Polish, German, Bohem- 
ian and English languages. They were urged to be steadfast and courageous. The next day the plate 
mill, where there had been no notice of a reduction, was invaded by the mob. Those at work were 
driven out, the engines stopped and the half molten iron running through the rollers, cooled where it 
stopped. Many of the strikers were armed with clubs, and many with the revolvers furnished them 
when they took the place of the strikers in 1882. The employees of the Collins Blast Furnace were 
also made to stop work, but in order to save the furnaces from the cooling of the iron inside, the liquid 
metal was let run out upon the cinders, entailing considerable loss. Three thousand men were now 
idle, and nearly every night assembled to hear addresses—some of them from those who, in the former 
strike, were the “scabs” that took the place of the strikers. The speakers bid the men stand firm, de- 
claring that one dollar a day of unsteady work, was too little for a man, his wife and five children to 
live on. ‘Fight till you starve!” was the cry. Another speaker said that the proprietor of the mill 
boasted that his cigars cost him a dollar and a half a day, and working men would like to see him try 
to support a family of five on a dollar a day. “ Black sheep,” it was said, would be severely dealt with. 
A procession of one thousand five hundred, armed with knotty clubs, marched into the center of the 
city to the offices of the company in the National Bank Building, and were about to enter it when they 
were prevented by the police. Their committee of nine was admitted, who demanded the same pay 
they had been receiving, payment of wages every two weeks, and the discharge of no man who had 
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taken part in the strike. These were all refused until an improvement in business warranted an in- 
crease of wages, but that was doubtful for several months. The committee then went to the City Hall 
and invoked the intervention of Mayor Gardner. As an official he declared himself powerless, but 
promised, in his private capacity, to consult with their employers. Considering the number of unem- 
ployed, he advised them to go back to work. He warned them that they would be allowed to use no 
violence. The speeches at the evening meetings grew more violent, and the foreign element was said 
to be becoming unruly. A watchman at the wire mills was assaulted and badly hurt, while a success- 
ful demand for increased wages at the Emma Furnace hardened the purpose of the strikers. Tuesday 
morning a large mob, chiefly of Poles and Bohemians from the fourteenth ward, marched to the H. P. 
Nail Company, in which some of the incorporators of the Cleveland mills were interested, ordered all 
the employers out and soon closed the shops. Elated with their victory, they marched to the Union 
Steel Screw Company’s works, at the corner of Case and Payne Avenues, which was also owned in 
part by those owning shares in the Cleveland mills. Large numbers of the employed at the screw 
works were young boys and girls. The mob declared that, as they passed on their way to the nail works, 
hot water and greasy waste had been thrown upon them from the windows. As the mob approached, 
cheering, singing and shouting, the employees became frightened. A panic ensued, some of them 
trying to jump from the windows to the ground. The mob, with timbers, broke in the doors, which 
had been locked, struck down Mr. Fayette Brown, the President of the works, who was trying to pre- 
vent their entrance, and went through the establishment. Men refusing to quit work were attacked. 
Girls were seized, rushed from the 
rooms, and pushed down the stairs. 
Many fainted, and those who came 
into the street were jeered and 
howled at. Some had to be taken 
to physicians for treatment. 
Mothers of the boys and girls 
gathered outside, and implored the 
mob in behalf of their children. 
The engineer refused to stop his 
engine until advised by his em- 
ployers to do so. Both establish- 
ments were forcibly closed up. 
The crowd seemed to be led by 
some of their number who were 
anarchistic and radical, and who, 
both before and after these assaults, 


A Conner ef the Public Sanane- addressed them in Polish and 
Bohemian. ‘The same night the 
Mayor issued a proclamation against all riotous proceedings. The English strikers in the 


eighteenth ward held a meeting, but although as fully determined as ever to hold out, they protested 
against the violence in which their foreign comrades indulged. The next day the Union Screw Works 
re-opened, and a large force of police assembled at the 2d Precinct Station, but there was no appear- 
ance of the expected mob from Newburg. The daily parades in that quarter, sometimes with a dis- 
play of the red commune flag, continued, but the German element of the crowd gradually withdrew, 
and, with the English speaking men, remained quietly at home. One thousand two hundred of the 
others accompanied the committee to the Mayor. He declared the whole power of the law, aided by 
Gatling guns, would be used to enforce order. They must give up interference with other workmen, 
he said, cease to carry weapons, and behave like orderly and law-abiding citizens. He could not aid 
them in securing more wages than their employers were willing to pay them. The English speaking 
portion of the strikers laid the blame upon the Poles, who they said were chiefly responsible for the 
low wages, and were trying to introduce their own nationality into the works to the exclusion of other 
races. On the other hand, it was said that the company had become tired of the Poles, and had pro- 
voked the strike in order to get rid of them. The temper of the strikers was much subdued by the 
arrest of some of their leaders, and by a sermon preached to them on Sunday, July 12th, by the Polish 
priest, Father Klazewski, at St. Stanislaus’ Church, who advised them to go to work and redeem the 
good reputation they had lost in the community by violence. He told them that, if fatally hurt in the 
disturbances, he would not administer the last rites or give them Christian burial. On the 13th, how- 
ever, they were addressed by a professional anarchist, who, after defying the police, defying the militia, 
and the ‘‘ regular army skunks,” and advising the strikers to shoot and burn, to kill the capitalists, 
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their wives and their children, and to use dynamite, was arrested, without making the slightest protest 
or resistance. The strikers issued a card in which they said they had been brought to the city on prom- 
ise of a dollar and a half to two dollars a day, which had been cut to one dollar; had been armed with 
revolvers that they had to pay for, and that if they were ignorant, as had been charged, it was because 
they had to work too many hours a day to have time to learn anything. 

The plate mills were started, with a few men, and one thousand two hundred strikers, after an 
exciting meeting, armed with clubs, stones, cinders and iron, were brought at last to a fighting temper 
and to attacking the mills. Sixty patrolmen were on the defensive and, with their clubs, succeeded in 
driving the assailants off, wounding thirty-five and arresting five. Polish and Bohemian women took 
part. The strikers purchased ammunition and collected arms, began to drill and to threaten to con- 
tinue the war. The company decided to close its mills entirely. A relief committee was appointed 
by the strikers to solicit contributions, and violence finally ceased. Late in September the company 
announced that, as prices had advanced, wages would berestored. After threats of attacking and burn- 
ing the mills, and holding out for even higher wages, the strike was declared off and ended without 
further trouble. 

Early on the morning of June 21st, 1892, one hundred and sixty employees of the Broadway and 
Newburg Street Railway refused to take the cars from the barn. Sometime previously, as they 
claimed, the company had agreed to pay twenty cents an hour to those who had been in their employ 
for two years. The men complained that these men were discharged as fast as the company could 
get rid of them. They, therefore, demanded twenty cents an hour for all employees, at ten hours a 
day, and the reinstatement of the men who had been discharged. The company refused on the 
ground that none of them had been discharged 
except for good cause. The men also demanded 
that the company recognize their union. Their 
committee had an interview with Mayor Rose, 
who sent Director Gibbons, of the Police Depart- 
ment, to confer with the men, who promised to 
refrain from violence and the destruction of 
property, and to boycott a saloon near the car 
barns. Soon after this Superintendent Stanley 
announced that the strikers had all been dis- 
charged, and he asked them for their badges, 
which they refused to give up, or to take the 
money due them. The cars were stalled in the 
barns and the day closed without incident. Next 
day Superintendent Stanley ran a carover the line 
without hindrance, but another one, taken out by 
a trackman, was stopped and threats uttered 
against him. It was also determined that no cars 
should be run by other employees. During all this time residents along the line were forced to walk 
or get down town by other conveyances, and a like condition prevailed throughout the whole of the 
strike, lasting over a week. This was also the case with the residents along the lines of the East 
Cleveland Company. For, although an agreement had been entered into by this company and its men, 
about a month previous, the men took this occasion to formulate other demands, including the 
monopoly of employment by union men. A committee had a conference with the President and other 
officers on Thursday, 25th. These officials declined to grant the request to confine the employment 
to union men, or, on account of the recent agreement, to enter into another sosoon. A meeting of 
the men was held at one o'clock Friday morning, at their hall on Fairmount street, and a resolution 
unanimously adopted for astrike. The strikers on the Broadway and Newburg line, meanwhile, 
were watching the trains to head off any men coming from out of town to take their places. Three 
strangers, in the neighborhood of Miles avenue barns, were cross-examined by a crowd of two 
hundred strikers, and, on their giving unsatisfactory answer, threatened with death. After being 
thrown several times in the air, they finally escaped. Another man, whom the strikers recognized 
as an old employee who went to another city to take the place of strikers, was set upon by fifty 
men and badly beaten. Soon after a deputy sheriff appeared with papers from the court, enjoining 
the men against molesting or interfering with any car, engine, track, switch, etc., or molesting or 
threatening any employee or official in the discharge of his duty. These papers were served, with 
considerable difficulty, on the men, who kept dodging and running about as the deputy endeavored 
to pick them out. An attempt was made to run out a car in charge of a barn hand, but the strikers 
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cut the trolley rope, derailed the car, threw it across the track, but subsequently returned it to 
the barn. Superintendent Stanley wrote down the names of fifteen, who were subsequently 
arrested and taken before Judge Solders for violating the injunction of the court, He held 
the married men to bail in one hundred dollars each, the unmarried in two hundred dollars, on 
the ground that a single man was more tempted to forfeit his bail than the married. On Friday 
afternoon the East Cleveland Company attempted to run a car from Lake View, loaded 
with policemen and operated by a non-union motorman. A running fight ensued. Women 
threw stones, heads were broken by the police, and one or two of the rioters arrested. Some of the 
hot-heads advised cutting the wires, but cooler counsels prevailed. A meeting of the strikers 
was hastily held, at which it was agreed that the company might run cars with their own officials, but 
not by men who would take the place of the strikers. Cars were run in the daytime to Willson avenue 
and back, for two or three trips, but none at night. Injunctions were served upon the strikers. On 
Friday evening thirteen of Pinkerton’s detectives were, after much loud talking and a scuffle and the 
drawing and shooting of revolvers, set upon by the strikers and driven away into the woods of Collin- 
wood. One less fortunate was knocked down, jumped upon, badly hurt and sent to a hospital. A 
crowd of three thousand curious people arrived in the vicinity. The police were summoned in large 
numbers and the excitement continued until midnight. Mayor Rose, who claimed to have had assur- 
ances from the East Cleveland Company that no Pinkerton detectives would be employed, announced 
that either the company must send them back to Chicago or he would withdraw police protection from 
the company’s property. On the Broadway and Newburg line occasional cars were run by some of 
the strikers who had returned to work, and were mobbed by the workmen in the wire mills, who 
chased and threatened to hang the non-union workmen whom they found in the vicinity. A meeting 
of strikers and their sympathizers was held at noon on the Public Square, while two strikers in a 
buggy, with a bell and a banner which asked sympathizers not to patronize the street cars, rode up 
and down the streets. On Saturday a crowd assembled on the Square, attacked a Euclid avenue 
car in charge of non-union men and special policemen. Mud and stones were thrown at the 
motorman, conductor and policemen. Some passengers were hit, as were also pedestrians 
crossing the street, one lady having an elegant toilet badly soiled. One car was derailed. The 
policemen, by direction of Mayor Rose, finally cleared the streets and sidewalks, but the com- 
pany ceased running its cars. On the Broadway line no cars were sent out. In the’ evening a mass 
meeting was held on the Public Square, at which ten thousand people were present. Hanging the 
street car company’s officials, burning barns and other violent remedies were advised, and the de- 
mands of the street car companies for franchises and privileges contrasted with their refusal to pay 
the advance in wages. During the day the strikers offered to withdraw their resolutions in regard to 
the discharge of employees and the recognition of the union, but no conference with the company was 
held. Non-union men were still attacked, and the companies agreed together to present an ultimatum 
to the strikers, offering to re-employ all but those guilty of violence, and partly conceding the demand 
for wages. The men, however, rejected these overtures. Judge Solders that day discharged eight 
of the fifteen men arrested for violating the injunction, and fined seven of them, who, unable to 
pay the fine, were lodged in jail.. Subsequently their union assembly. paid the fine, upon which 
they were released. On Tuesday, the 28th, cars were run on Euclid avenue during the whole of the 
day time under police protection. On Wednesday the men on the East Cleveland line decided to 
return to work without a recognition of the union, and two days later the Broadway and Newburg 
difficulty was also settled on substantially the same basis. 

The latest serious disturbance in labor circles, between employer and employed, was the famous 
strike at the Brown Hoisting Company’s establishment extendin g through May, June, July and part of 
August, 1896. The number of men involved directly in the strike was much smaller than in the great 
strikes of the Newburg district. But owing to the situation in the center of the city, in a district well 
filled with other manufacturing establishments, the disturbances were quite as serious, and the number 
taking part in them quite as large as, if not larger than, those engaged in the other serious outbreaks. 
About the middle of May, 1896, the boilermakers connected with the works demanded fifty per cent. 
addition to their wages for work overtime. It was refused, whereupon they decided not to return to 
work, several of them were discharged, and non-union men employed to take their places. The 
machinists in the establishment thereupon declined to handle the work of the non-union men, anda gen- 
eral strike was impending. In anticipation of this the company closed the works, virtually discharging 
their eight hundred employees. During this month and the earlier part of June, there were no signs 
of disturbance, the works were in effect suspended, while the company gradually employed non-union 
men, until about two hundred were at work. The strikers met, appointed their usual committees, 
stated their grievances, and notified union men in other parts of the country not to handle the output 
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of the Brown Company. Considerable feeling, however, was engendered in the neighborhood of the — 
works among the men employed in other industries, on account of the presence of non-union men, who 
went back and forth to their work in the vicinity of these establishments. The first act of violence oc- 
curred on the night of June 23d. The house of a non-union man was surrounded bya mob of several 
hundred persons and stoned. The police, however, succeeded in preventing any bloodshed, but in 
apprehension of difficulties the force was immediately increased. The occurrence aroused the strikers 
and their sympathizers to more systematic assault. On the following day a regular battle occurred be- 
tween strikers and non-union men. Several were injured and arrests were made. The same night 
eight hundred men, women and children attempted to burn the house of a non-union man, but were 
driven away by the police. On the following day another fight occurred between a non-union man, 
who drew his revolver and fired at the strikers, or the crowd that represented them, but without doing 
any injury. The strikers, or the mob rather, assumed the aggressive and began gathering about the 
works by the thousand. The police force was increased, and orders issued to use their clubs. One 
week from the first outbreak, June 30th, the non-union men, who had, for two or three nights been taken 
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home under the guardianship of the police on the street cars, found those vehicles already loaded down 
with the strikers, so that they could not find room to get upon the cars. The motormen refused to 
stop for the purpose of allowing them to get aboard. The non-union men, under a guard of the po- 
lice, marched toward Case avenue, followed by a crowd of five thousand, who were yelling and curs- 
ing, and calling them opprobrious names, Finally a volley of stones, fired at the police, hit one of the 
officers, inflicting a severe wound. The order to “charge” being given, the police rushed upon the 
mob, clubbing the rioters for two or three blocks, injuring two or three score of them and filling St. 
Clair hospital with the victims. Instead, however, of quelling, or even discouraging, the riotous temper 
of the populace, fifteen thousand people, as it was estimated, assembled in the neigborhood of the Brown 
Works at the closing hour of the next afternoon, when the workmen were to come forth. Two hundred 
policemen, forming a hollow square with the union men in the center, began the march to the station 
on Willson avenue, near Euclid. They reached this point with comparative ease. But there the mob 
closed in upon them, and the order to charge was given. Their clubs came down upon the forest of 
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heads which surrounded them, prostrating foe after foe until the pavement ran with blood. Numerous 
arrests were made, and the prisoners taken to the station. One of the non-union employees at the 
works did not join his companions on their way out, but subsequently departed with two others riding 
on their bicycles. They had not got far from the works when they were set upon by a group of men. 
One of them, Albert Saunders, was knocked off his wheel by one of the stones thrown at them. Pull- 
ing his revolver, while on the ground, he fired, instantly killing William Rettger, one of the strikers. 
In the confusion ensuing upon his opponent’s fall, Saunders succeeded in getting away and finding 
refuge in a neighboring manufactory. A mob of thousands surrounded it, insisting on his coming out 
in order that they might lynch him. Two companies of militia, which had been for several days 
stationed in their armories, were ordered out together with all the police, who succeeded in rescuing him 
and taking him to the police station. Rettger’s funeral occurred on the following Sunday, at which 
over ten thousand union men marched in line, while thrice that number attended his funeral. 
The sermon delivered by Monseignior Thorpe, in which, although admitting the right of the union men 
to band together, he advised them to comply with the chief stipulation now insisted upon by the Brown 
Company, namely, that the strikers should apply as individuals for work, on the terms demanded by 
them, but not by a committee representing them. He also expressed sympathy for the so-called 
‘*scabs,” because they, too, needed work and a living for themselves and their families. This address 
was resented and answered by the 
union men. Quite unexpectedly 
tes there was no repetition of the scenes 
of violence on the following week, 
¢ the police being marshaled near 


disperse any crowd of men that 
3 might gather in the neighborhood. 
A \ Mayor MckKisson issued a _ procla- 
y) . \ . mation warning all persons to 
. . keep away from the vicinity of 
the trouble, and the only demon- 
stration as the men left the works 
was mainly from the crowds, largely 
composed of boys, who ran beside 
the procession yelling and hooting. 
The strikers themselves were, for 
the most “part, absent. The men 
‘ were taken to the Euclid ‘avenue 
station and placed upon the cars 
upon that avenue. A kind of 
guerrilla warfare was kept up at 
night, stones and bricks being thrown at the police under cover by persons lying in ambush in 
vacant lots. The State Board of Arbitration, which is empowered to take testimony in strike 
disorders and make a report, had arrived in the city and made every effort to bring about a 
compromise, but failed. They then proceeded to examine the representatives of both sides. 
Affairs proceeded in this fashion for some days, frays being now and then engaged in by the strikers, 
who attacked the men on their way to work instead of when coming from it. Two companies of 
militia were again ordered on the ground in addition to the police, and the employees were taken home 
in wagons, mid showers of bricks and stones. The non-union men were separately assaulted, given 
terrible beatings, struck with clubs and pieces of iron. One man, a gate keeper at the Hoisting Works, 
on returning from work one evening, was seized by several men and thrown from the car while it was 
running at a high rate of speed. Being an old man and a cripple, and unable to. protect or defend 
himself, he was severely, but not fatally, injured. The militia were jeered and insulted by the crowd, 
and in some cases, when separated from their companies, were roughly handled. It was said that the 
strikers held meetings at which they were incited to more violence, but they denied the accusation and 
declared that they had taken little or no part in the demonstration, and that the hostility was exhibited 
by men over whom they had no control. On the 17th of July, about an hour after the men had been 
taken away, under the usual heavy escort of soldiers and police, two of the militia men took the street 
car to return to the works, leaving one of their companions, who started to walk to the works. A 
crowd of several hundred men soon gathered around him, and his walk grew into a run, as men 
threatening and howling at him seemed to spring up out of the pavement. The crowd gained on him 
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and placed on guard, with orders to » 
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and he drew his revolver, which for a moment deterred them. He fled west on St. Clair street, pursued 
by a crowd of several thousand people, all yelling and cursing, and calling for his life. They had almost 
overtaken him as he dashed into a grocery store to escape them, the crowd outside calling upon the 
proprietor to hand him over, or they would wreck his property. A policeman finally came to his rescue 
and succeeded in getting him out of the store and on to a street car. But the officer himself was not 
so fortunate, being knocked down by a brick and jumped upon by half a dozen men, who bruised his 
face with their heavy boots. By this time a squad of militia came down the avenue at double quick 
with fixed bayonets, and the crowd ran away like a flock of sheep. The officer was sent off in an am- 
bulance, while the militia charged the mob, stabbing several persons with their bayonets. But for 
the arrival of the militia the young soldier and the officer would probably have been hung. While the 
mob was pursuing the soldier down St. Clair street, women, rushing out of their dooryards, dashed 
buckets of water over him, spat upon him and smote him in the face. On the 22d of July a meet- 
ing of the strikers was held to consider a proposition to the effect that they should apply for work 
individually, and as many of them as possible would be taken back immediately. But out of three 
hundred votes only four were in favor of accepting any part of the proposition. On the 27th of July, 
however, an understanding was supposed to have been arrived at, much to the rejoicing of the 
strikers and the relief of the city. The terms were that the employees could resume employment at 
the works as fast as work could be furnished. But all employees might bring their grievances or com- 
plaints, first before their foreman, then to the superintendent, and after him to the manager, in case 
no agreement had been arrived at. And all complaints or grievances should receive a careful considera- 
tion. But these expectations of peace were soon dissipated. The men were dissatisfied at being 
asked, on their return, whether they belonged to the union or not, claiming that this was in effect a 
discrimination against them for being members of the union, declaring that it was a violation of the 
contract or agreement on the part of the Brown Hoisting Company with the men and with the State 
Board of Arbitration. They, therefore, made a new demand and ordered out the union men who had 
gone to work. At noon of Saturday, August rst, when the workmen left the works, they were fol- 
lowed by a crowd who were hooting and calling names. This was followed up by stones, when the men 
pulled their guns and fired. One man named Thomas Evans, walking along the railroad track, and 
having to do with the affair, was badly wounded, and fell where he was shot, on the track. The militia 
were again called out and the police force increased. The moulders, brass workers and other employees 
of the Van Wagoner & Williams Hardware Works went out on the following Monday in sympathy 
with the strikers. More or less disturbance occurred in the interval, when on the night of August 14th 
a party of ten sympathizers went to the corner of Wade Park and East Madison street, and, laying in 
wait fur a party of non-union men from the Brown Works, rushed upon them from behind a saloon 
and began shooting into the crowd. Some of the non-union men were armed, and returned the fire. 
The battle lasted about three minutes, in which thirty shots were fired, when the strikers fled. Four 
men were shot, two of them fatally, From this time on there were no great disturbances, and the case 
was finally taken to the courts, an injunction being asked for, compelling the Brown Company to fulfill 
their contract, and to take them back. The Court ultimately refused, on the ground that the agreement 
was not a contract, because it was indefinite as to the number to be employed, the term of service, the 
rate of wages, and the like. On August 26th twenty of the strikers, one of them of the Executive 
Committee, met together and declared the strike off, so far as they were concerned, and were re-em- 
ployed. From that time forward no further disturbances occurred. A good deal of feeling on the 
part of the strikers and their sympathizers was aroused against the militia, and several boycotts were 
ordered by the Central Labor Union against merchants and other employers who belonged to the military 
companies. Some of the boycotted persons resigned. There was less feeling against the police, who 
were believed to be in sympathy with the strikers. There was no evidence of this, however, except 
that two of the force were disciplined for refusing to make arrests of men obstructing the sidewalk. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CLEVELAND VIADUCTS—THEIR ORIGIN—HISTORY OF CONSTRUCTION—COST, ACCIDENTS 
AND INCIDENTS. 


Tee gulf separating the two communities of eastern and western Cleveland, and which brought on 

the famous struggle over the bridge at Columbus street, and the subsequent alliance of the two 
cities under one government, was indeed a veritable chasm, which interfered with business, with com- 
munication and with that community of interest necessary for public spirit and a united action in de- 
veloping the city. The precipitous banks, the wide flats and the river all contrived to present enor- 
mous obstacles to transportation between the two. It increased the costs thereof, and necessarily 
interfered, more or less, with mutual acquaintance. ‘There was a decided separation otherwise than 
the mere geographical chasm. The necessity of literally bridging this gulf early presented itself, 
but the magnitude of the enterprise deterred any consideration of it, to say nothing of entering into 
it as a practical affair. As far back as 1836 a writer in the Advertiser declared that a bridge was 
necessary for reaching from one bank to the other, but, of course, it was regarded then asso wilda 
scheme that little or no attention was paid to it. In 1870 and 1871 Mayor Buhrer urged the plan in 
two of his messages. Previous to this others,-of course, had seen the advantages of a high bridge. 
Those who most agitated it and, so to speak, had it in charge, favored one from the foot of Franklin 
street on the west side to the foot of Superior street on the east, three-fifths of a mile long and high 
enough to overtop the highest vessel, at a cost of two million dollars. It was looked upon as visionary. 
The Detroit street route was talked of, but there was strong opposition among the business men and 
heavy taxpayers on the east side of the river to a high bridge anywhere. They did not feel the 
necessity of it so much as those on the west side, for they controlled the chief and large wholesale and 
retail business, while customers from the west side came to the east side rather than the other way. 
Nevertheless, it was admitted that it would greatly increase the facilities for both. When it was 
finally agreed that it could but be of mutual interest, the subject began to take shape as feasible and 
necessary. 

The plan of the structure between Franklin and Superior streets assumed that a bridge would 
be necessary ; but the other took the form of a project for a viaduct on solid stone masonry, with an 
iron bridge over the river only. The work of the fire at Chicago upon iron structures favored the 
viaduct plan rather than the bridge project. Mr. Collins French lays claim to having first suggested 
the viaduct asa substitute for the bridge. It met, naturally, with both favor and discouragement. 
Those opposed to it regarded it as a kind of a castle in the air, something, perhaps, much to be 
desired, but impossible of accomplishment. To the present generation it seems as if it were the most 
necessary structure conceivable. The long, steep hills, the two or three insecure and inadequate 
bridges across the river, the time consumed in the passage, all seemed to demonstrate the unques- 
tioned need of some better mode of transit; but the conservatives, looking mainly at the cost, or not 
being sufficiently interested in the subject, of course, opposed it, as all improvements are opposed by 
a certain portion of every community. It was denounced as a wild scheme; but evidently it was so 
much of a common sense idea that, once fairly presented to the public, it grew in favor. The only 
substitute proposed for the plan was a few more bridges across the river, with winding streets parallel 
to the river and up the banks. But this was only a mitigation and not aremedy, and did not really 
much retard the advance of the project. A committee of the Common Council was appointed to 
investigate the subject and report on the feasibility of the viaduct plan. In March, 1872, this report 
was submitted and favorable action taken upon it. A bill was passed by the Legislature granting the 
city power to issue bonds to the amount of one million one hundred thousand dollars for the purpose 
of building a high bridge, provided the question should be submitted to a vote of the people. This 
was accordingly done, and a large majority was secured in favor of its construction. During the 
summer and fall plans for a viaduct and bridge were matured and necessary steps taken to locate the 
route and secure the right of way. 

The opponents of the measure sent in a remonstrance to the City Council, requesting it to stop 
all further proceedings; but the Council refused to consider this protest. Its friends were cautioned 
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not to buy ‘‘a pig in the poke,” to which it was replied that most of the pigs were already in a poke— 
resisting the plan. Two citizens, Charles Hickox and Henry Harvey, finally applied for and obtained 
a temporary injunction from Judge McClure, of Akron, then holding court in Lorain County. This 
brought everything to a stop until it should be tried and the question decided. The Judge’s ill health 
postponed this decision until March, 1873, at which time he dissolved the injunction on the ground 
that the plaintiff’s property would not, as they claimed, be injured by the bridge, nor the bridge con- 
stitute an obstruction to Superior street and cut off all connection with the center of the city to Mer- 
win and Superior streets, as declared; nor that the navigation of the river, which is here narrow and 
crooked, would be seriously obstructed; nor that the statute under which it was proposed to erect this 
‘‘pretended improvement ”’ was unconstitutional and void, because, though apparently general in its 
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application, it was in fact designed to be local, intended to apply only to the city of Cleveland; nor 
that the structure, when completed, would be of no practical utility; nor be a public nuisance; nor 
that the whole expense would far exceed one million one hundred thousand dollars, and there was no 
need for such animprovement. The Judge refused to consider these objections as serious, and in 
regard to its constitutionality declared that it was general in its terms, and he would accept the law 
as a general one, as upon its face it purported to be, and would leave it there. He said the bridge and 
viaduct would improve the navigation of the river; that the public needed facilities of communication 
between the east and west side, and that in this age of progress it would not do for a moment to 
tolerate the idea that an improvement called for and needed by the public must be refused because it 
would operate disadvantageously to some few individuals. No appeal was taken and then and there 
opposition seemed to have ceased. 

The dimensions of the structure were subsequently enlarged, both in heighth and width; increas- 
ing the cost to two million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which, by a singular coincidence, 
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was about the amount which its projectors said would be necessary to build the bridge from Franklin 
street, and which the people would reject on account of its expense. During the controversy it was 
provided that the bridge should be a toll bridge. It was put to a popular vote, and defeated by a 
majority of over two thousand five hundred in a vote of ten thousand. Various ordinances were intro- 
duced for the exacting of toll, at a rate of from one to three cents for each person and animal, but the 
whole subject was finally dropped and the bridge made free. In consequence of this it was denounced 
by its few remaining opponents as a “‘ huge swindle on the people of Cleveland.” 

The viaduct was finished and ready for use to the public in the last month of 1878, it having re- 
quired eight years toconceive, consider and construct the enterprise from the time when Mayor Buhrer, 
in his message, first urged it upon the people of Cleveland. December 27th, 1878, was the day fixed 
to celebrate the opening of the structure to the public. A Federal salute of thirteen guns was fired 
early in the morning; there was a parade of the military companies, the police, temperance societies, 
citizens and others; a review of the soldiers, a banquet and other features of such occasions. Fortu- 
nately, in spite of the time of the \ ear, the weather was very favorable; the streets were filled with 
the citizens of Cleveland, and the people from surrounding towns. The mayors of several cities, Gov- 
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The Central Viaduct, from Cliff Street. Nickel Plate Viaduct on the left. 


ernor Bishop, of Ohio, and other celebrities were present. The total length of the viaduct, including 
the approaches, is three thousand two hundred and eleven feet, being over a half a mile long; sixty- 
eight feet above the river, witha total width of roadway of forty-six feet. 

Its advantages to the west side soon became so apparent that the other section, the south side, cut 
off by two valleys, and railroads, began to clamor for a like connection. The city having assumed a 
debt of two million dollars to build the viaduct, was naturally in no mood at that time to consider fur- 
ther expense. Nevertheless, in less than three months after the opening of the Superior street viaduct, 
a resolution was introduced into the council requesting the city engineer to report the most feasible 
plan of improving the communication between the south side and the central part of the city, by widen- 
ing and improving the grade of Scranton avenue, or ‘‘otherwise.””. The word ‘‘ otherwise” contained 
the seed of the project without exciting any suspicion as to its grave portent. For four years the 
project was quietly nursed, when a resolution in 1883 was introduced to submit to a vote of the people 
the question of ‘‘ bridge” or ‘‘no bridge” over the valley from the top of Jennings avenue hill, over 
Scranton avenue straight to Ontario, near its intersection with Huron. The structure was to be made 
of iron trestle work. The question was put and decided favorably at the polls. At this time the 
session of the Ohio Legislature was nearing its close, but a committee with a bill drawn up for the 
issuing of bonds to build the bridge, arrived at Columbus on the morning of April 11th, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it become a law by four o’clock of the same day. ‘The news of the passage of 
this bill was received with astonishment and surprise in Cleveland, and was, of course. strenuously 
criticised by the opponents of the project. Letters and telegrams to the Cuyahoga delegation 
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secured a reconsideration of the vote by which the bill was passed, but this was offset by the appeals 
of those who favored the bill, and the motion to reconsider was never put. 

The next year a resolution for the bridge at the intersection of Hill and Ohio streets, to the 
summit of Jennings avenue hill; also a bridge across the Walworth Run on Abbey street, was referred 


Another View, of the Superior Street Viaduct. 
(From a photograph by Thos. F. Sweeney.) 


to the Board of Improvements, which recommended its passage. The Board of Councilmen and the 
Board of Aldermen both passed the resolution. Seven of the councilmen protested, but their docu- 
ment was only filed away and never saw the light again. An injunction suit was begun, but the objections 
were overruled by Judge Hamilton. Like its predecessor, the Central Viaduct was opened in the 
dead of winter, December, 1888, ten years after the first. The bridge was decorated with flowers 
and flags, and the consummation of the enterprise celebrated by a parade of military companies and 
citizens, and a banquet in the evening. 

The length of this structure is five thousand two hundred and twenty-nine feet, or within a few 
feet of a full mile. Its total width of roadway is fifty-six feet, and it is one hundred and one feet 
above the level. One peculiar feature of it is the cantilever principle, like that in the great bridge 
at Niagara Falls of the Michigan Central Railroad, and other immense structures, made necessary 
in this instance to obtain the required head room at the crossing of the N. Y.,C.& 5. L. R. R. 
One remarkable feature is the fact that below it four great railroads cross one another, at. different 
altitudes, and within a radius of six hundred feet; a sight not to be witnessed, perhaps, in any other 
part of the world. Other structures may exceed this in height, length and immensity, notably the 
great bridge over the Missouri at 
St. Louis, the Niagara Falls 
Suspension Bridge, the New York 
and Brooklyn Bridge, the great 
bridge over the Forth River in 
Scotland, and some others, but 
perhaps there are no cities in 
which so many railroads and road- 
way structures, and immense 
viaducts, so essential to the traffic 
of a great city, are gathered 
together in the same space. 

Considering the amount and 
variety of the traffic across these 
viaducts, of wagons, trucks, car- 
riages, street cars, bicycles and the 
like, and that, during nearly two- 
thirds of the year the drawbridges 
are frequently open to let vessels 
pass up and down the river, the 
freedom from casualties, death and 

View Northeastward from the Superior Street Viaduct. injury has been, on the whole, 
remarkable. For the safety of 

ordinary vehicles, including street cars with horses attached, iron gates, closing when the draw- 
bridges were open, were enough; except in case the animals got beyond control. But when 
the bigger street cars, propelled by electricity, went into operation, greater precautions became 
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necessary. Derailing switches were putin, which would throw the cars on to a short side-track 
unless properly adjusted. The conductor was therefore compelled to dismount from the car 
and turn the switch before the car could proceed along the direct track. If the conductor saw 
from the signal on the drawbridge that it was open, he would, of course, wait until it was safe 
for his car to proceed. Previous to this arrangement there was an electric cut-off, which, 
when the bridge was open, shut off the electricity from the car, putting out the lights and depriving it 
of power. This, however, not being trustworthy, the switches were added as an additional precaution. 
Late in the fall of 1895, the cut-off was removed on the Central Viaduct without, it is said, any orders 
from the Street Car Company, and without any notification to the motormen or conductors. About 
half-past seven o’clock on the evening of November 16th a car approached the drawbridge from the 
east side. The conductor, as usual, stepped off the car and went to the derailing switch, situated about 
two hundred feet from the drawbridge. He gave the signal to the motorman to proceed, turned the 
switch and the car, gathering speed, went on the direct track to the draw. To the horror of a bridge 
tender and a companion, who stood at the edge of the draw and knew that it was open, this car full of 
passengers was rapidly approaching the brink, with nothing but the frail iron gates between it and the 
water over one hundred feet below. They shouted, but the car, under full headway, was not stopped. 
The conductor, unconscious of what he had done had leaped upon the car and was collecting fares inside. 
The motorman did not realize the horrible situation until he was within a few feet of the gulf. The 
moist atmosphere, the rain and the mist on the window of his vestibule had hidden the draw and the 
gates that stretched across the opening. He could not, or did not, see the red light on the bridge, 
proclaiming that it was open. The cries of the two men attracted his attention to the impending fate 
of the car. He had time only to leap to the floor of the bridge as the car struck the iron gates and 
went crashing through. Two or three men on the foot-board, along the side of the car, and as many 
more on the rear, also jumped. But the conductor and seventeen others shut up in the car, went down 
and were drowned in the stream. The city was shocked with the news, as the report of it from mouth 
to mouth, or extra editions of the papers told the frightful story. The motorman was arrested, but 
subsequently discharged by the coroner as not responsible. Indeed, the blame could be placed upon no 
one except upon the conductor, and his story could never be known. The railroad company settled 
with the friends of the victims and put in another and additional safeguard. 

It was a catastrophe destined to linger long in the memory of the people of Cleveland. Telegraphed 
to all parts of the country it startled and frightened others elsewhere, who had friends and relatives in 
the city, and who, in many cases, asked earnestly by wire of their safety. It was a night of horror to 
many sleepless people, who, unnerved by the fear that those of theirs absent, who had left their homes. 
for the city, lay in the river, and who watched eagerly for their return or feverishly bought copies of 
the extra editions of the papers. For weeks after many had stories of their hair-breadth escapes from 
taking passage in the car. A little delay in the making a purchase, a stop to chat with a friend; 
inability to make the conductor see them in time to stop the car, stood in the way of their falling into 
that appalling gulf. 
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CHAPTER: XxX. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S RELATIONS WITH CLEVELAND—HIS FUNERAL—THE GRAND MEMORIAL. 


Gane as the capital of northern Ohio and the Western Reserve, was always identified 

with the lives of the famous men, in peace and in war, that have sprung up within the borders of 
that territory. She has cherished them as adopted, if not native, sons of her own. Giddings and 
Wade, Garfield and McKinley, are all, either by frequent visits to the city, political relations, or per- 
sonal acquaintance, associated with the city and its history. Prominent among these was General 
Garfield, who was born within the borders of Cuyahoga County, and whose early history and adven- 
tures were closely connected with this region. From the heights of Newburg, where he earned his 
first money py chopping wood, he beheld the waters of Lake Erie, which prompted within him an 
ambition fer what, in boys born along the ocean shore, is called a longing for the sea. He thereupon 
came to Cleveland and made an effort to ship as a common sailor on board one of the lake craft; but 
the brutal and drunken master, who overwhelmed him with curses and blackguardism, gave him a 
glimpse of the life on board ship, which then and there determined his career so far as the sailor’s life 
had any attraction. Nevertheless, he did not quite abandon his longing for navigation, and he became 
a mule driver on the tow paths of the Ohio Canal, doing his work well, as he did always, but soon 
obliged by illness to abandon it. ‘‘ He was,” says the man who first employed him, ‘‘a faithful, will- 
ing worker. When we reached Cleveland he hesitatingly asked me for enough money to buy a book 
he had seen. The title was ‘A Self Made Man.’ I advanced the price, holding the amount out of 
his wages. It was from the back of ‘Old Prince,’ a canal horse, known from one end of the canal to 
the other, that Garfield made his speeches.’ Garfield represented and embodied the people that 
established and settled Cleveland and vicinity, and gave to this whole region its determined character 
for courage, thrift, enterprise and intelligence. In the words of General Jacob D. Cox, the orator of 
the Garfield Memorial Monument, at its dedication, himself a type of the Western Reserve boy, ‘‘ his 
marble effigy under the dome is the emblem of the heroic qualities developed out of the New Eng- 
land character in the pioneer life of the west. It typifies the courage of man and of woman which 
planted new homes where savages still roamed; the physical vigor of body and limb which felled the 
forest and subdued it to the plow; the tireless industry of thrift, which would be content with nothing 
short of the highest civilization and the broadest enlightenment; the soaring purpose and unfaltering 
will which made it possible for every farmer’s boy to aim at the highest flights in literature, in science 
and in statesmanship.”’ 

All through his career as State Senator, soldier, Member of Congress, Senator and President, 
Cleveland had a special and personal interest in the man; and during all the lonely and terrible summer 
of 1881, when he lay a victim of the assassin’s bullet, his life slowly oozing away, it was this community, 
more than any other, that watched around the bed of the martyred man. On them the knell of the 
funeral bell at midnight, when his life passed away, fell with a greater solemnity, and imparting a 
profounder sense of bereavement than upon any other in the country. It was natural, therefore, that 
here his obsequies should be celebrated, and his ashes be interred. It was on the 24th of September, 
1881, amidst the tolling of bells and the funeral decorations on the streets, that the train from 
Washington bearing his remains, his stricken family, members of his Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, famous generals, and distinguished members of Congress, drew slowly into the station at Euclid 
avenue. Here the pall bearers took charge of the coffin. They were all citizens of Cleveland, and 
comprised W. S. Streator, Hon. C. B. Lockwood, Mr. J. H. Rhodes, H. C. White, Judge R. P. Ranney, 
Judge J. W. Tyler, Mr. Edwin Cowles, Mr. Daniel P. Eels, Hon. R. C. Parsons, Mr. Selah Chamberlain, 
William Robinson and Captain E. C. Henry. As the train approached Cleveland the railroad tracks, 
for one or two miles, had been lined with people to view the funeral cortege. Crowds gathered along 
Euclid avenue to the center of the Square, where the remains were to repose until the funeral, on the 
Monday following. They were accompanied by the Cleveland Grays, a remnant of the 42d Ohio, 
Garfield’s old regiment, the Cleveland Troop and Knights Templar. The immense throngs spoke 
almost in whispers as the remains passed along. They had come from all parts of the country already, 
by boat and train, and by wagons from the vicinity of the city. The remains were taken to the 
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catafalque, a structure erected for the purpose in the Public Square, at the intersection of Superior and 
Ontario streets. It was probably the finest temporary structure of the kind ever erected in this country. 
It consisted of a platform five feet above the ground, approached by gentle inclines from east and west, 
over it being thrown a square carved canopy. At the apex of this canopy was a golden globe, five feet 
in diameter, glittering in the sunshine. Surmounting this was the figure of an angel with extended 
wings, the snowy tips of which touched each other above the head, nearly a hundred feet from the 
ground. Archways on four sides gave entrance to the interior. The keystone of each arch was 
ornamented with an eagle, decorated with emblems of mourning. Minarets of the American flag 
enfolded at each corner, and a magnificent banner of black with white edges, set off the whole with 
solemn pomp. A decorated cornice; draped cannon at each corner of the parapet, with its sheen of 
gold, gave a solemn and luxurious dignity of mourning to the scene. Masses of flowers and ferns 
decorated the interior, these being tributes of affection, not only from Cleveland, but from Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and other places in the country. At the head of the casket were the following lines: 


“« Life’s race well won, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won; 

Now comes rest.” 


The authorship of these lines was for some time in controversy, having various claimants in this 
country and England. They were finally traced to Dr. Edward H. Parker, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
being, with slight alteration, the first stanza of a poem written by him. Sunday was devoted to 
memorial exercises in the various churches of the city, and to a view of the casket by the public.. 
Early in the morning immense crowds of visitors passed through the catafalque, while in the afternoon 
a procession, reaching far over the Viaduct and extending up through Pearl street, on the west side, 
passed slowly along through the funeral house and dispersed after viewing the unopened casket. Old 
men and lads, mothers with babes in their arms, children tugging at their skirts, composed this 
awe-stricken, affectionate and bereaved multitude. The Marine Band of Washington, played funeral 
marches. Showers of rain fell during the day, but made no difference in the crowds that swarmed 
through the streets. A long procession also moved through Euclid avenue, or crowded the cars to 
Lake View Cemetery, where they visited the chapel, already decorated for the reception of the body on 
the following day. The clergymen in the various churches held services appropriate to the occasion; 
one of them celebrated by the students and graduates of Hiram College, of which General Garfield was 
once a member and a teacher, the address being given by its President, B. S. Hinsdale. It was 
computed that one hundred thousand people from outside the city were present, many of them spending 
the night in order to take part in the ceremonies of the next day. Seldom have a more distinguished 
company been assembled; governors from nearly all of the states of the Union, ex-President Hayes, 
William M. Evarts, Chief Justice Waite, Secretary Blaine, two or three Justices of the Supreme Court, 
General Sherman, General Sheridan, General Hancock, Garfield’s rival for the Presidency; Admiral 
Rodgers, Senators Sherman, Logan, Cameron, Pendelton, Edmunds, Harrison and Bayard. There 
were other officers of the Army and Navy, representatives of the society of the Army of the 
Cumberland, classmates of President Garfield, Mayors of cities, councilmen and aldermen, all gathered 
to do honor to his memory. 

The next day, Monday, the 26th, the day of the funeral services, opened bright and sunny. The 
sky was brilliant and cloudless, and long before ten o’clock, the hour at which the services were set, 
the city was already filled with visitors, who had come by train and boat, by wagon and even on foot, 
the night before. Soon the distinguished mourners and visitors mounted the catafalque and took 
appropriate seats. Theimmediate family of the dead President was seen entering the structure. 
Shortly before the services the spectators saw a small bent figure in black, her silver hair gleaming 
through a heavy veil, pass slowly along where the coffin stood, pausing, and then leaning her face 
upon it, weeping softly and whispering a prayer. It was the aged mother of the dead statesman, 
she whom he first kissed a few months before on the steps of the Capitol, after delivering his inau- 
gural address. Soon after cabinet officers and state governors and other distinguished men, with the 
clergymen who were to conduct the services, arrived; cannon boomed to announce that they were 
about to begin. The Rev. Bishop G. T. Bedell read the Episcopal burial service. A prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Ross C. Houghton. The Cleveland Vocal Society sang a portion of Bee- 
thoven's funeral] hymn, then the Rev. Isaac Errett, of Cincinnati, a well-known clergyman of the 
Disciple Church, to which Garfield belonged, preached the funeral sermon. At the close of the 
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address the Cleveland Vocal Society rendered Garfield’s favorite hymn, the ‘‘ Reaper Song,” of which’ 


one verse was as follows: 
Mount up the heights of wisdom 


And crush each error low; 

Keep back no word of knowledge 
That human hearts should know. 
Be faithful to thy mission, 

In service of thy Lord, 

And then a golden chaplet 

Shall be thy just reward. 


The Rev. Chas. S. Pomeroy delivered the benediction. The United States Marine Band’ took 
its place near the pavilion and played ‘‘ Nearer, my God to Thee” and ‘‘ The Sweet Bye and Bye.” 
The pall bearers took their places beside the funeral car, while ten artillerymen lifted the casket and 
placed it upon the funeral car. This was a structure twenty feet high to the top of the urnin the 
center of the canopy. It was elaborate with festoons of black broadcloth, wreaths of white immor- 
telles, and black and white plumes. Heavy drapery, bordered with silver fringe, reached to the ground. 
An elegant shield, several feet long, with velvet face, surmounted by flattened gold swords; pillars 
with gold lining; twelve horses caparisoned in black, covered with silver fringe, carrying black, white 
tipped plumes, and led by six colored grooms, made a splendid funeral car and cortege for the dead 
president. The procession then began to move, but the streets were so crowded, and the various 
organizations desiring to take part in the procession so numerous, that it was three hours before the 
funeral car reached the memorial arch, thrown across Euclid avenue at Erie street. This procession 
was five milesin length, and even then did not give room for large numbers of civic and military 
organizations, labor unions, Knights Templar and other masonic companies, and all kinds of societies 
from all parts of the country. Euclid avenue to Lake View Cemetery was lined with the multitudes 
on each side to view the procession as it passed. In the middle of the afternoon it arrived at the 
entrance of the cemetery, which was covered with drapery and mottoes, and the portrait of the de- 
ceased man. Along the route also were to be seen portraits, mottoes and many signs of mourning. 
At the Disciples’ Church was one motto, reading, ‘‘He lives in all our hearts; death cannot touch 
nim: there, 

The day, which had been hot and sultry, was very oppressive to the multitudes who waited long for 
the procession to pass, and to the large numbers that composed it. ‘Tanks of ice water were 
distributed along the route for the relief of the marching men. Before the procession had reached the 
cemetery, showers of heavy rain fell in such quantities as to somewhat injure the decorations, and even 
to threaten the stability of the funeral car. A canopy was erected in front of the vault, and beneath 
was a carpet, hidden from view with flowers. The Marine Band played ‘‘ Nearer, my God to Thee,” 
and the Rev. J. H. Jones, chaplain of the 42d Regiment, delivered a brief funeral oration; the Cleve- 
land Gesangverein sang General Garfield’s favorite funeral ode—the 19th Ode of Horace. Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale pronounced the benediction. Friends, relatives, distinguished statesmen and the 
pageants of the civic and military societies retired when the services were at an end. A military 
guard was placed at the vault. It was rumored the next day that an attempt had been made to 
steal the body owing to a lack of vigilance on the part of the guards. This, however, proved to be 
untrue, as it arose only from a disturbance caused by some intoxicated men. It was estimated that 
a quarter of a million of people attended the funeral services. 

Already steps had been taken to commemorate the services and life of Garfield by a substantial 
memorial. His tragic death, the public expressions of grief and lamentation, his national funeral, as it 
* might well be called, all pointed to a more than usual elaborateness of memorial, and the effort re- 
sulted in the erection of one of the great Mausoleums of the world. His nomination and election 
showed that the majority of the people regarded him with something like warm, personal affection. 
His popularity was wide and solid. The sadness of his untimely end quickened men’s sympathy and 
made friends of some who had been critical and hostile. In the words of General Cox, the memorial 
is ‘‘a permanent decoration of the tomb where lies the body of a soldier and a patriot, whose services 
were so great and so brilliant that the dignity of the structure and the durability of the monument 
only give fitting expression to the solidity of trust, the honor and the regard with which the American 
people cherish the memory of such as he.” Almost immediately after his death a movement was 
begun in Cleveland to erect a monument to his memory, and the Hon. J. H. Wade, Senator H. B. 
Payne and Joseph Perkins, of this city, were appointed a committee to carry out that idea. An 
immediate popular subscription was begun during the days of the funeral services. The contribu- 
tions in sums of one dollar, of fifty cents, and even of less, from the multitude that came to the 
funeral, amounted to over one thousand one hundred dollars. It was, however, resolved to appeal 
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to the people of the United States, and in about one year over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
half of it contributed by citizens of Cleveland, and fourteen thousand dollars more from Ohio, outside 
of Cleveland, were raised. New York gave over fourteen thousand dollars, Illinois five thousand five 
hundred dollars, Iowa three thousand dollars, Connecticut over one thousand dollars, Montana Terri- 
tory gave over one thousand nine hundred dollars, North Carolina gave four dollars, and about nine 
hundred dollars were raised from twenty-seven other states and nine territories. Outside of this country 
France gave nearly one thousand two hundred dollars, in striking contrast with five dollars from Eng- 
land and three dollars from Canada. 

In June, 1882, the Garfield Monument Association was incorporated under the laws of Ohio, and 
consisted of the following members: Governor Charles Foster, ex-President R. B. Hayes, Hon. J. H. 
Wade, Senator H. B. Payne, Joseph Perkins, T. P. Handy, Daniel P. Eels, W. S. Streator, J. H. 
Devereaux, Selah Chamberlain, 
John D. Rockefeller, H. B. Perkins, 
John Hayes and J. H. Rhodes. The 
next year a committee, consisting 
of Joseph Perkins, John Hay and 
H. B. Hurlburt, was appointed to 
prepare and issue invitations to 
architects and artists to submit 
designs in competition for the 
monument. Three prizes of one 
thousand dollars, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars and five hundred 
dollars, respectively, were offered 
and through the newspapers and 
private circulars invitations to com- 
pete for them were sent throughout 
the United States, England, Ger- 
many, Italy and France. About 
fifty designs were submitted under 
sealed letters, so that the author was 
unknown until after the decision 
was made. Mr. Henry Van Brunt, 
of Boston, and Mr. Calvert Vaux, 
of New York city, were chosen to 
select the design. Both of them 
agreed upon the design of George 
Keller, of Hartford, Conn., for the 
first prize, and he was appointed 
architect of the memorial. In order 
to fortify himself with all possible 
means of devoting to this memorial 
his talent, his study and the fruits 
of other artists, he visited many of 
the famous monuments of Europe 
of both ancient and modern times, ie: Cacncidl denote 
studying and perfecting his design 
from them. In October, 1885, a 
contract for the stone and mason work was awarded to Thomas Simmons, of Cleveland, and the 
work of excavation began. The trenches for the foundation stones were inspected and approved 
by several distinguished engineers. Owing to criticisms of the foundation, the Civil Engineers’ Club, 
of Cleveland, investigated the premises, and in the summer of 1886 reported that there was no reason 
to fear any settling, a report which was confirmed by another from General W. J. MacAlpine, engineer 
of New York city, who declared the foundations to bp entirely safe. 

The memorial, situated in Lake View Cemetery on a high ridge of ground, overlooks the region 
of country where Garfield toiled in his earlier days and triumphed in his later ones. Built of the 
native sandstone of Ohio, with a circular tower of fifty feet in diameter, rising in the air to a height 
of one hundred and eighty feet, flanked by a broad stone terrace, and flight of wide steps, it forms a 
landmark visible from far, both by land and sea, and tells its story to the eye of many a citizen and 
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passing traveler. A square porch at its base recites, in its panels containing life-sized figures, the 
story of Garfield’s life. Like nearly all successful Americans, it has many a varied phase and conse- 
quently gives variety to the story as sculptured upon the panels. Over one hundred figures, all life- 
size, tell the tale of his various experiences from youth to the grave. 

The first shows him asayoung man, in the middle of acountry school room, teaching the boys. On 
the wall are a map of the United States and a portrait of Washington. On the blackboard is an outline 
of Hartford Soldier’s Memorial Arch, to remind the spectator that Ohio was formerly apart of the 
Western Reserve of Connecticut. A boy reciting, one at the blackboard, and the rest of the class 
engaged in their tasks, all narrate the experiences of his earlier life. On the next panel we see him 
rushing into the presence of General ‘Thomas with the despatch which he brought at great risk to his 
life, and which had so much influence in determining the result of the battle of Chickamauga. 
Another panel represents him as speaking to the people at an outdoor mass meeting. He stands in 
the center of a platform decorated with the American flag. The chairman of the meeting, prominent 
citizens, reporters, the listening multitude, some of them cheering and waving their hats, banners 
and mottoes, appropriate to the occasion, depict a common scene in American political life. The 
fourth picture crowns the career of the deceased statesman as he stands next to Chief Justice Waite, 
one hand on the Bible, the other lifted aloft, taking the oath of office as President of the United 
States. Behind him are ex-Presidents Hayes and Wheeler, and near him Vice-President Arthur, 
General Sherman, Blaine, Carl Schurz, Logan, Senators Sherman, Evarts, and other notable men. 
The last panel represents the scene so often enacted, or witnessed, on his journey from his bed by the 
side of the sea to the gorgeous ceremonies in the public square of Cleveland. The aged, the children, 
the old soldiers, the weeping women, all are portrayed, devout and bereaved admirers and lovers of 
the man and his career. The tower itself is crowned with a cone-shaped roof. Near its top niches 
contain twelve colossal statues, representing the signs of the zodiac. In the porch a wide and richly 
decorated portal leads to a vaulted vestibule, with a mosaic stone pavement, whence the visitor 
reaches the mortuary chapel, occupying the entire space within the circular walls of the tower. This 
chapel abounds with stained glass, mosaic in gold, and decorations of beautiful colored marble. Deep 
red granite columns support the dome that forms the canopy over his statue. A corridor outside 
these columns permits a survey of the statue from all points and a view of the frieze, forming a band 
of color above the columns, having for its subject the funeral procession of the President, executed in 
colored mosaic; the ground work being a deep red, the figures cream colored, outlined in black. The 
dome and the panels on the side wall are incrusted with glass or venetian mosaic, on a golden ground. 
The central panel ot the frieze opposite the entrance represents Columbia and her daughter States 
grouped around the bier of the dead President. Senators and representatives are preceded by the 
figure of Law; a group of Supreme Court Justices by Justice; while Concord leads ambassadors 
from Europe, the East, from India and the Pacific, in their special costumes to show the sympathy 
felt by all the nations of the world for the nation’s bereavement. The figure of War, of Literature, 
of Labor, with appropriate symbols, exhibit the different phases of the ex-President’s life. The 
mosaic of the dome is an emblem of the States and Territories of the Union, with laurel and immortelles, 
which indicate earthly glory and heavenly immortality. Figures of War and Peace are seated at the 
entrance door, and underneath them the inscription: ‘‘ Erected by a grateful country in inemory of 
James Abram Garfield, twentieth president of the United States of America, scholar, soldier, states- 
man, patriot; born rgth of November, 1831; died A. D. September 19th, ren, Khere are other 
figures representing in ten windows the fourteen States of the Union—the thirteen original States and 
Ohio, Garfield’s native State. Below the figures is a shield representing the arms of the State to which 
the figure belongs. The figures are all allegories of the chief characteristics of the States which they 
represent; Ohio with its log cabin, in one of which Garfield was born; Massachusetts, the pioneer of 
literature, with a poet's crown, books and printing press; Connecticut with its Charter Oak, globes 
and clocks; New York with an ocean steamer; Pennsylvania with a miner's lamp and its oil, and a cog 
wheel for its iron, etc. The statue is in the center of this chamber. Including its black marble base, 
it is twelve feet high, of pure white Carrara marble, representing Garfield just risen in Congress. 
The chair, carved from the same block as the statue, is an exact representation of the one he used in 
Congress. Its designer, Alexander Doyle, was born in Steubenville, Ohio, completing his studies in 
New York and Italy. 

This magnificent memorial was ready for its dedication on Memorial Day, May zoth, 1890, and was 
almost as famous an occasion as the funeral. Notwithstanding the long interval of nine years elapsing 
between the death and the dedication, the people of the country were warmly interested in the 
achievement to which so many of them had contributed, though fewer were present at the ceremony 
itself. Great multitudes lined Eucild avenue, to witness the procession. The Memorial Structure 
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lacked outer decoration, except the large silk flag floating from a tall staff upon the balcony, and a flag 
draped over the doorway, between the vestibule and the shrine. The shrine itself was tastefully decked 
with flowers. At the foot of the statue was a basket of exquisite red roses, brought by Mrs. Garfield 
when she arrived. Other members of her family were also present. When the procession reached 
Lake View Cemetery a large crowd stood at the gate, many of them following it to the Memorial itself. 
The roadway and bank in front of the stand were packed with people. The esplanade was also densely 
crowded. The veterans of the 42d Regiment, Garfield’s old command, led the way under Captain C. E. 
Henry, who came from Dallas, Texas, to aid in honoring the memory of his old commander. Chaplain 
Jones, of the same regiment, was also present, and their old battle flags tattered and ragged, marshaled 
all. In their rear were the Grand Army Veterans, forming the front of the great audience. Cheers 
greeted the famous men as they appeared, President Harrison, Vice-President Morton, Secretary 
Windom, Postmaster-General Wanamaker, and other members of Harrison’s cabinet Soon an uproar 
from the audience, the waving banners and uplifted hats greeted a tall, thin man in a plain black suit 
and civilian’s hat. The cheers grew louder, and the 
old soldiers crying out, ‘‘ Hello! Billy,” announced 
the arrival of General William Tecumseh Sherman. 
Lifting his hand in a grateful salute to his old 
soldiers, he took his seat upon the platform, where 
were also General Schofield, commanding the army, 
ex-Governor Charles Foster, ex-President Hayes, 
Chief Justice Fuller, Major McKinley, the Hon. Amos 
Townsend, Bishop Leonard, Mr. J. H. Wade, and 
other local celebrities. About the middle of the 
afternoon, ex-President Hayes, Chairman of the 
Memorial Association, opened the services by 
announcing the music; ‘‘America” being sung by the 
Grand Memorial Chorus of fifty voices, accompanied 
by the orchestra of the Cleveland Grays. Bishop 
Leonard offered the opening prayer, after which 
General Cox delivered the scholarly oration from 
which we have already quoted. At its close loud 
calls were heard for President Harrison, who was 
greeted with vehement cheers as he came forward. 
He said, among other things, that the monument, 
so imposing and tasteful, fittingly typified the grand 
and symmetrical character of him in whose honor it 
was builded. His was ‘‘the arduous greatness of 
things done,” for no friendly hands constructed and 
placed, for his ambition, a ladder upon which to 
climb. His own brave hands framed and nailed 
the cleats upon which he climbed to the heights of 
public usefulness and fame. He never ceased to be The Garfieid Memorial. Interior. 

a student and instructor. His brief army career 

taught some valuable lessons in military science. He stood among the great debaters that have made 
our national congress illustrious. What he might have been or done as President of the United States 
is chiefly left to friendly augury, based upon a career that had no incident of failure or inadequacy. 
The cruel circumstances attending his death had but one amelioration. Space of life was given him to 
teach, from his dying bed, a great lesson of patience and forbearance. President Harrison's address 
created a profound impression. He spoke with the greatest earnestness. Every word was plainly 
audible, and he was cheered to the echo. He was followed by Vice-President Morton and Governor 
Campbell, the latter of whom, among other things, said: ‘‘ Were I to pay hima tribute as an Ohio man, 
it would not be to the soldier, it would not be to the legislator, it would not be to the president. To 
me, the life of Garfield here among his neighbors is a tribute to the humanly virtues, to the fireside 
virtues, to a good mother, to a pious home. We of Ohio are content to pay our tribute to Garfield asa 
friend, neighbor and as a citizen.” 

In the meantime shouts and calls for General Sherman had been heard, and when it became 
evident that he was about to speak the crowd cheered vehemently and swung their hats. He bowed 
many times, but on repeated demands stepped forward to make a speech. Then flags waved, 
hats and handkerchiefs were thrown into the air, and voices shouted in loud acclaim, General Sherman 
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attempted to speak, but the cheers prevented. President Harrison arose, and lifting his hat 
as a signal for a cheer, thousands of hats were swung and thousands of voices raised to greet the 
soldier hero. ‘‘ Comrades all,” was his first appeal to their sympathies. He said he was not General 
Sherman in St. Louis, but only a pioneer; in New York he was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; but, he said, ‘‘ Boys, when I see that badge upon your caps and the star on your breasts, I 
thank God here in Ohio, I am your affectionate Uncle Billy.” He said he had come to pay his tribute 
of love to the memory of Garfield, whose body he had accompanied to this spot. He saw the temple 
erected to his memory, ‘not for you and me, boys, for our careers have run, but for your children 
and those who are to come after us. There it will stand pointing to heaven, seen from the beautiful 
lake by all who pass across its peaceful bosom, by land and by sea, pointing to a man who was the 
finest type of manhood, of soldier and citizen that my memory recalls.” Other speeches were made 
by various members of the cabinet, and the architect was introduced, who bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. But while they were speaking demands had come from the crowd, for one who had already 
become the successor of General Garfield in the political arena, as a son of the Western Reserve and 
of Cleveland, as its metropolis. ‘‘ McKinley!” ‘‘McKinley!” was shouted on every hand, and con- 
tinued without interruption, in spite of his gesture motioning them to silence. Ex-President Hayes 
then introduced him by saying, ‘‘ We have heard and seen until now eminent statesmen and great 
soldiers. It is now fitting that at least one of those who carried a musket should say what he may 
have to say in regard to General Garfield. It happens that in my regiment we had one man carrying 
a musket, who is carrying it no longer, and whom you will be glad to see.” Even then McKinley 
only ‘bowed his acknowledgments of the tribute which was paid him by the cheering crowd, but the 
uproar of the applause finally brought him forward. He declared that there was never in Congress in 
the popular branch of Congress, a more majestic leader than Garfield. He said that when he went 
to the House of Representatives, fifteen years before, he had found him the great commander of that 
hall. He was a great statesman and a great soldier, and no President since the days of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Grant has been closer to the hearts of the American people. He applied to him the 
eulogy in verse, which Garfield himself had once pronounced upon Lincoln—the well-known stanza 
from Tennyson: 
‘‘Divinely gifted man, 

Whose life in low estate began, 

And on a simple village green. 

Who breaks through birth’s invidious hand, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blow of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who made by force his merit known, 

And lived to clutch the golden keys, 

To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 

And shaped the whispers of the throne; 

And moving up from higher to higher, 

Becomes on fortune’s crowning slope, 

The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The center of a world’s desire.” 


The memorial was then dedicated in accordance with the Masonic order of service. 

The memorial to General Garfield has conferred upon Cleveland a distinction second only to 
Washington, or Boston, with its Bunker Hill monument, for visitors who come to see substantial and 
enduring tokens of a nation’s history as embodied in its monuments and memorials. Many a party 
of travelers stop here for the sole purpose of visiting the monument. The many who come hither 
to conventions and various assemblages make it an object of their sojourn to ride to the beautiful 
grounds, of which it is the ornament; to climb its broad steps; to look upon its noble proportions; to 
gaze upon the splendid statue of a man; to descend to the crypt where, like Napoleon's remains in the 
Hotel Des Invalides, his remains will lie forever, objects of admiration and sympathy for his faith. 
One of the two Presidents whose lives have been ended by uncalled for violence, his tragic death has 
given to the monument, the statue and the casket, a glory and renown second only to that of the 
great men of the nation, like Washington, Lincoln, and Grant. It is a strange destiny and handling 
of fate that, but for this untimely death, the martyred President would have probably been buried in 
comparative obscurity, a simple stone would have marked his resting place, and in a short time have 
fallen into the neglect which seems to be the fate of nearly all of the Presidents whose lives have not 
been signalized by great achievements, or been surrounded by startling and important incidents. 


AUTHORITIES: Cleveland Newspapers. Memorial Committee’s ‘‘The Man and the Mausoleum.” 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’? MONUMENT--COMMEMORATES TWO WARS; THE WAR FOR THE 
UNION AND THE WAR OVER THE PUBLIC SQUARE. 


NE of the famous conflicts in the history of the city was the war over the Cuyahoga 

County Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. In years, if not in importance, it exceeded the war 

for the Union, and was waged as long as the Revolutionary War, and at one time threatened to 
equal the famous Thirty Years’ War in Germany. 

In October, 1879, the idea of erecting a monument to commemorate the valor and patriotism of 
the Union soldiers and sailors in Cuyahoga County during the war of the rebellion, was first suggested 
at a meeting of Camp Barnett, Soldiers and Sailors’ Society, at which the project was unanimously 
approved and a committee appointed to carry out the proposition. It 
was laid before the reunion of all ex-soldiers and sailors of the county, 
on the 30th of that month, at which time more than one thousand two 
hundred ex-soldiers and sailors were in attendance, who unanimously 
adopted the plan proposed. The subsequent winter an act was 
introduced and passed by the Legislature of Ohio, authorizing the 
County Commissioners to levy a tax not exceeding three-tenths of one 
mill nor more than one-tenth, for the purpose of erecting a monument 
or memorial tablet. A defect in the bill subsequently called for an 
amending law, which was passed in the session of 188r. 

For three years nothing was done, especially, to carry out the 
memorial project. In 1885 the Legislature passed another amendment, 
authorizing a tax of five-tenths of one mill upon the property of the 
county, not more than one-fifth of which was to be levied and collected 
annually. Two years were then spent in a spirited controversy as to 
the style of the memorial, some favoring a monument or shaft, others 
a memorial hall. It ended in the adoption of a memorial monument 
with a towering shaft. The Commissioners were waiting for the 
accumulation of funds by the operation of the tax law. 

The first intention was to round off the four corners of the different 
sections of the Public Square for a site and erect a monument in the 
center, at the junction of Superior and Ontario streets. But in the 
meanwhile, and before the committee were ready to act, the Street 
Railway Companies secured control of the two streets through the 


Square. 


: . : ; ‘ ‘ Liberty.” 
Captain Levi T. Scofield having submitted a plan for the monu- Sati 
: 3 = ae Surmounting the Shaft of the Soldiers 
ment, a committee on the site, on May 17th, 1887, announced to the and Sailors’ Monument. 


Park Commissioners of the city that they had selected the southeast 

quarter of the Public Square. To this the Commissioners replied that they found some objections to 
the quarter of the Square selected by the Memorial Commission. Should any of the other quarters be 
chosen the Park Commissioners would give a ready consent. 

Objections, however, continued to gather from all quarters, including the property owners on the 
Public Square, especially those adjacent to the southeast section. In October, 1857, Mr. Samuel E. 
Williamson addressed a protest to the Park Commissioners against the use of the Square, on the 
ground that it would completely close the view from Euclid avenue across the Square, the walk across 
it, which was a great convenience to thousands of citizens, and would probably result in the use of the 
whole of the Park for the erection of buildings. Another objection put forward by the president of 
the Park Commissioners, J. H. Wade, was that there was a strong desire to extend Euclid avenue 
through the southeast section of the Square, so that the street cars would have a direct route to 


Superior street. 
In the year 1888 the Legislature passed another amendment for the creation of the Board of 
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Monumental Commissioners of twelve members, who were authorized to locate the site on the southeast 
part of the Public Square, and to demand, in writing, that the Park Commissioners should, at the 
expense of the city, remove the monument of Commodore Perry in that corner, and all other 
obstructions therein. Governor 
= — Foraker appointed these Commis- 

md sioners as follows: William J. 
‘i Gleason, Edward H. Bohm, 
Emory W. Force, Levi T. Scofield, 
Levi F. Bauder, James Barnett, 
Charles C. Dewstoe, J. J. Elwell, 
Joseph B. Molyneaux, James 
Hays, R. W. Walters, M. D. 
Leggett. 

On June zoth, 1888, the City 
Council granted permission for the 
erection of the monument on the 
southeast section of the Square, 
and a studio for the work on the 
monument itself was erected on 
the ground in the rear of the City 
Hall. In 1890 the County Com- 
missioners were authorized by the 
Legislature to levy an additional 


At the Entrance to Wade Park. 


tax, not exceeding three-tenths of: 


a mill, one-third of which was to be collected annually. During these years the task of obtaining the 
name, regiment, company and rank of all the soldiers and sailors of Cuyahoga county, during the 
war, went steadily forward. The roll of honor contained, by actual count, nearly nine thousand 
names, including members of the Women’s Aid Society, which, in a population of only sixty thousand, 
is a noble tribute to the loyalty and patriotism of the people in the county in those days of struggle. 

September rst, 1890, the Commission announced to the Board of Park Commissioners that they 
would, on or before the first day of March, 1891, break ground on the selected site, and requested them 
to remove the statue of Commodore Perry. They were again urged to occupy one of the three other 
sections of the Square, and it was even hinted that in some future time, one of the small parks 
connected with the projected Boulevard would be furnished for the monument as a better site. Wade 
Park, the West Side Waterworks Reservoir, Payne’s Commons and other localities were also suggested. 

In 1891 the Legislature passed an act for a tax of six-tenths of a mill in addition to others already 
provided for. 

That same month a resolution was intio- 
duced into the City Council rescinding 
the consent of the city, given three years 
before, for the use of the proposed site, but it 
was defeated. Two or three days afterward 
Commisioners Scofield and Hays brought a 
load of lumber to the Square and proceeded 
to unload it. The park policeman ordered 
them to stop, as otherwise he had orders to 
place them underarrest. They continued their 
work and, much against their protest, were in 
consequence taken to the station in a patrol 
wagon. At the Central Station Commissioner 
Scofield again protested against arrest, and 
demanded that the police officer be taken in 
charge for assault and battery upon himself 


‘ ; ‘ : Bronze Infantry Group. ‘The Color Guard.” 
and his companion, he having showed him Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. 


their commissions as State officers. This 

request, however, was not complied with, but the two Commissioners were permitted to go. 
Returning to the Square, they finished the unloading of the lumber. Thereupon ten policemen 
from different parks were placed in the Square, stopping all wagons from crossing into the park, 
though the lumber wagon was permitted to carry away the lumber. 
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It appears that the Park Commissioners had, expecting a midnight attack, posted guards around 
the Square and Perry’s statue for several weeks. On April 13th a meeting of the Commission 
adopted resolutions protesting against this proceeding, on the ground that it was an attempt to preju- 
dice public sentiment, and a gratuitous insult both to the Commission and the thousands of 
soldiers they represented. Several indignant 
speeches were made, in which all intention to 
do anything in an underhanded way was dis- 
claimed, and that it was an insult to assume 
that they would act like burglars. The Com- 
missioners themselves, they said, had done 
nothing for the soldiers, and that the most they 
had ever done for the Square itself was to 
build houses for the sparrows, a cow-shed for 
public meetings, and to permit the Square to 
be used as a yard for the street car company’s 
scrap iron. They had even neglected to wash 
or clean the face of Commodore Perry. 

The next day the City Solicitor) butus, 
filed a petition in the Court of Common Pleas 
for an injunction against the use of the Public 
Square for the erection of the monument. The 
Commission finally agreed not to take any 
further steps during the preliminary hearing On Lower Shaker Lake 
for the injunction. 

On the first of June Judge Stone allowed the injunction, thus deciding adversely to the 
Memorial Commission. He said that the plaintiffs in the Williamson case had a right to maintain the 
action, if it was found that the uses contemplated to be made of the Public Square were not within 
the terms of its dedication by the Connecticut Land Company; that if this use of the Square was not 
a lawful one, the city had no right to give its consent; that the Legislature had no right to authorize 
the Commission to locate the monument in the southeast corner of the Public Square, because it was 
done regardless of the will or rights of the city of Cleveland. The city held the Square in trust for 
the purposes for which it was dedicated, and the State could not interfere nor direct as to its use or 
adornment. By the terms of the dedication the Square is to be kept open for the purpose of free 
passage, pleasure ground, amusements, recreation or health, or for public buildings, or the transaction 
of public business. The monument did not come within the uses intended; that although the Square 
might be used for monumental purposes, the structures must not interfere with the free and open use 
of the Square by the public. If a structure 
may be erected on one section, another, still 
larger in size, might be built on the other 
parts of the Square, in which case the Square 
would entirely disappear. For these reasons 
he awarded a perpetual injunction. The case 
was appealed to the Circuit Court, and in 
December, 1891, Judge Caldwell affirmed the 
decision of the court below, declaring that 
the State had no authority to say, as it did in 
the appointment of the Memorial Commission, 
to exercise authority over the private affairs 
of a corporation ; and that the care of the 
Square was a part of the city’s private 
business. The assent of the city had not 
been obtained, and the Legislature had no 

Bronze:Artillery, Group. « “At Short Range.® authority to order the monument to be placed 

Soldiers ay ane eee there. He also said that for many years after 

the original allotment of the Square was 

made, it was kept as an open space; a traveled roadway existed across the southeast quarter of the 
Square, and teams and stage coaches between Buffalo and Cleveland, along the Euclid avenue Toad, 
passed across this section until about 1838, when the four sections of the Square were enclosed in 
fences, leaving a roadway around, with Superior and Ontario streets extending through the 
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Square. In 1857, fences were placed across Ontario and Superior streets, and around the 
whole space of the Square. Ten years later, by order of the County Court, the city removed 
the fences across Superior and Ontario streets. From the year 1812 to 1830, a County Court House 
stood on the northwest corner of the Square, and in 1828 a brick Court House on the southwest, 
which remained until 1858 or 1860, when it was taken down. During the war of the rebellion 
sanitary fair buildings were built on those portions of the Square known as Superior and Ontario 
streets, where they remained about a year. Ever since the removal of the Court House in 1858 or 
1860, the space had been wholly under the control of the city of Cleveland, used as a public ground 
and improved after the manner of a Park, with a rostrum in the northeast quarter, with Moses 
Cleaveland’s statue and with Commodore Perry’s monument, first erected in the center of the Square, 
but subsequently removed to the southeast quarter. 

The case having been taken to the Supreme Court of Ohio, a decision reversing these previous 
decrees was handed down, affirming the right of the Legislature to authorize the use of the Square 
for a soldier’s monument without the consent of the city, because the Connecticut Land Company 
donated the Square, not to the city of Cleveland, but to the public generally ; and that the Legislature 
also had the right to appoint the Commission for the erection of the monument, they not being the 
officers within the meaning of the Constitution which denies to the Legislature the power of appoint- 
ment to office. 

The next month the Memorial Commission notified the City Council and Board of Control to 
remove the Perry statue, the water pipes, and all other obstructions from the southeast section of the 
Public Square. The City Council declined to take any action unless compelled to by order of the 
Court. On July 13th the Commission resolved 
to build a fence around the Square within a 
day or two, declaring, in the words of one of 
them, that if it were necessary ‘‘we will have 
ove thousand old soldiers building that fence.”’ 
The Director of Police requested General 
Meyer, Director.of Law, to give his legal 
advice. He was informed that the Monument 
Commissioners were not empowered to build 
a fence of any kind around the southeast section 
of the Public Square. 

On the 14th of July the annual reunion of 
the soldiers and sailors was held in this city, 
at which several earnest speeches were made 

‘sustaining the Memorial Commission in its 


purpose to carry out the authority given them, Bronze Cavalry Group. “The Advance Guard.” 
by the Legislature, and resolutions were passed Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. 


to the same effect. On the 18th of that month 

the Monument Commissioners sent a notice to the Mayor and other officials, including the police, 
announcing that their work would begin on the Square at nine o’clock the next day. Thereupon 
the Council that evening ordered the Corporation Counsel to take such proceeding at law or in 
equity as would prevent the occupation of the Public Square, or any interference with the water 
mains or Commodore Perry’s statue. 

On the following morning the Commissioners met upon the Square, which was already sur- 
rounded by thirty policemen. In preparation for its survey, a line of tape was run along the northerly 
section of the Square, and the unusual gathering attracted a large throng. The police undertook to 
order them away, but the only result was a circular procession around and around the Square. After 
the ground had been measured by the sturdy Commissioners, they drove a stake next to the sidewalk 
on Superior street, and were about to mark the lines upon the grass with chalk when the attorney of 
the Memorial Commission, Mr. Prentiss, announced that General Meyer had applied for a temporary 
restraining order, and that he agreed to the postponement of any action until a hearing was had. 
The stakes were therefore pulled up, and the Commission withdrew in good order for a further con- 
test. On Thursday morning the hearing, before Judge Noble’s Court, was chiefly devoted to a heated 
personal controversy between the counsel of the respective sides. The Commissioners were taunted with 
having money enough only to obstruct the Square, and not enough to finish the monument, but sub- 
sequently the hearing was further postponed until the following week, when it again came up. In 
these encounters Judge Jones declared that the city was defying the Supreme Court, and that if the 
Court dissolved the injunction he would go out with his gun to resist the arrest by the police of any 


one working at the monument. 
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General Meyer remarking to the Judge that the attorney was not responsible for what he was 
saying, Judge Jones exclaimed: ‘‘I am responsible for what I say, and will meet you on any battle- 
field, and will put a hole through you, too, and the city will have to have a new City Solicitor.” 

Further delay was granted, when, after a 
Ff a eS See final hearing on the goth of July, Judge 
Sherwood rendered his decision on the goth of 
August, refusing the city’s application for an 
injunction on the ground that the case had 
already been decided by the Supreme Court; no 
new points had been offered, and consequently 
that decision would cover it. However, he 
enjoined on technical grounds the collection of 
the tax of one-tenth of a mill, amounting in all 
to thirteen thousand dollars. Another applica- 
tion, on the roth of August, was made for an 
injunction restraining the Commissioners from 
proceeding with the erection of the monument 
until the case could be tried on its merits, in the 
Circuit Court, which, however, soon after refused 
it, on the ground that the same matter had been 
heretofore decided both by this and the Supreme 
Court. On the last of August an attempt was 
made at a meeting of the city officials and the 
Monument Commission to agree upon some other 
site, but it failed of its object. Subsequently a 
citizens’ meeting, numbering three hundred and 
fifty, was held at the Board of Trade, to protest on 
various grounds against the occupation of the 
Square, at which there was considerable excite- 
ment, growing out of the speeches made in behalf 
of both sides of the question. Resolutions were 
adupted against the selection of that particular 
locality as ‘‘unnecessary, unwise and impolitie,” 
They also recommended the purchase by the city of a suitable plot of land for the monument; 
but the Commission went on with its work, having already erected the fence around the quarter 


Euclid Avenue, west from Erie Street. 


where they were at work. 

On the 2d of September, in the afternoon, a large crowd assembled at the gate opening on 
Superior street, diagonally across from the Post Office. It was broken down, and the crowd rushed in at 
the western side, hooted at the workmen and 
passed on through to the Ontario street 
entrance, threatening to tear down that gate 
also. The police arrested one McGrevey as the 
leader of the mob, who was taken to the 
station. A well dressed man, somewhat 
excited, addressed the crowd, which had now 
grown to large dimensions. They came 
running from every direction, passengers on 
street cars leaving their seats, and the streets 
being full of people on their way from 
luncheon. The speaker said that he honored 
the soldiers for their valor, and that they 
deserved the monument, but Commodore 
Perry was entitled to some credit, for he was 
the only American who ever whipped a 


as : Bronze Navy Group. ‘‘ Mortar Practice.” 
British fleet. The monument erected to his Staiciaawad Saiois? Monument, 


memory should not be disturbed, the Square 

was public property, and the public had aright toit. The patrolmen who arrested the leader was 
followed to the station by a jeering crowd, and there was talk about renewing the work of destroying 
the fence, but two sturdy guards kept intruders out. Except for angry talk on the part of the excited 
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men, nothing more was done. Several persons wrote on the fence, in big, black letters, ‘‘ Wanted, 
ten thousand men to assemble in the Square at ten o’clock to-night, to tear down the stockade,” but 
the crowd contented themselves with looking through the cracks in the fence, hooting at the workmen 
and uttering derisive cries. 

The prisoner was shortly after bailed out by attorney Delienbaugh, who remarked that 
nothing he had done in a year made him feel better, and that he would like to bail out a man a 
minute arrested on such a charge. 

Further conferences between the commission and the committee, appointed by the citizens’ 
meeting at the Board of Trade rooms, were held in reference to another site, but the affair came 
to no satisfactory conclusion. 

For two or three davs notices written ail over the pine fence around the Square, read as 
follows: ‘‘Mass meeting in the Square to-night, to protest against the removal of Perry’s monu- 
ment.” ‘‘Wanted, ten thousand men to assemble in the Square, to tear down this fence. Come 
prepared for action; bring axes, crowbars, picks 
and sledges.’’ There were two thousand people 
on the Square that night, and speeches were 
made, the first by Edmund G. Vail, who said 
the old soldiers were being played for chumps 
by the dozen men who were trying to run the 
Soldiers’ Monument. ‘' Why don’t some of these 
champions, with marks on their faces, that they 
gotin slaughter houses, and not on the battlefield, 
devote some of their energy to getting pensions 
for deserving living old soldiers, instead of 
putting up a monument to dead ones, where 
the people don’t want it?” he asked. ‘‘ The men 
who are doing most of the talk are the men who 
fought with their mouths thirty years ago.” 
There werecries of ‘‘ Pull down that fence,” Grete it Geedonmmane 
whereupon Mr. Vail opposed it, declaring that 
anyone who advocated pulling down the fence 
wasan anarchist. ‘* Who’s he calling an anarchist ?”’ said a man, elbowing his way toward the rostrum 
and shaking his fist at Mr. Vail. He was hustled back and the speech-making continued. There was 
some altercation as to who was responsible for permitting the monument to be located there. Mr. 
Dellenbaugh protested against any resort to violence. Dr. Vance urged them to wait until the 
Legislature met. A resolution was at last offered, and subsequently adopted, protesting against the 
removal of Perry’s monument from its place on the Square for any purpose whatever. Peter Witt 
declared there was too much law, and if it hadn’t been for that the fence wouldn't be there. People 
had a right to decide where the monument should go, and not a score of black-legs like the Monument 
Commission. A motion was finaily made that the Perry victory should be celebrated on the next 
Saturday night, and his statue dedicated. It was carried unanimously. Hon. Elroy M. Avery said 
he had no sympathy with men who called the commissioners black-legs. He didn't blame them for 
wanting to pull down the fence, but he did blame them for trying to pull it down. If Almighty God, 
in his wrath and indignation, should strike the fence with lightning and it should be burned up, he 
for one would say, ‘‘Thy will be done. But we can’t interfere if God doesn’t.” Soon after 
the meeting adjourned, and the Square was soon empty of the crowd. 

On September 12th the City Council decided that the northeast section of the Public Square might 
be used as a site for the Soldiers’ Monument, but the Commission were steadfast in their determination 
to continue their work on the site already selected, and declined to enter into any compromise. 

The last attack made upon the location came from far-off New Hampshire, where Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Hoyt, owning the property occupied by the Forest City House, applied for an injunction from Judge 
Ricks, of the United States Circuit Court. But on October 9th Judges Ricks and Taft refused the 
application on the ground that the Supreme Court of Ohio had already passed upon the case, and that 
the United States Courts always followed the decisions of the States when not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. Besides, individuals had no right to say what shall constitute 
the public use of the Square. The original donors of the Square did not see fit to clearly define the 
extent and character of the uses to which it should be applied. They simply set apart an open space 
on the plot and marked it common. Two Court Houses have been placed on the Square and been 
removed, and the Square, with streets running through it, has been open and unobstructed. By the 
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decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio and other States, the public monument would properly be 
erected on the Public Square, and the use proposed was within the uses to which the Square was 
dedicated. The grant was not to the city of Cleveland, but adhered in the county, and is probably 
there still. The city would probably never have acquired any control over the Square, but for an act 
of the Legislature, subsequent to the dedication. If so, the Legislature of the State may again change 
that control. The Monument Commissioners are acting within the power lawfully conferred, and have 
a right to proceed with the work. 

This ended the great fight for the Square. 

On May ist, 1894, a meeting of representative citizens was held to take preliminary steps fora 
dedication of the Memorial on the Fourth of July subsequent. A large amphitheatre was erected on 
the northeast section on the Square, with a platform in front on Superior street, capable of seating 
four thousand persons. The day was ushered in with a thunder of artillery. At nine o’clock the con- 
cert of the Great Western Band, and a yacht race upon the lake, attracted the attention of the multi- 
tude, which was thronging in from all parts of the surrounding country. Three thousand school 
children took their places in the great amphitheatre. They were covered with their umbrellas, which 
at the signal they lowered, revealing a mass of bright faces, surrounded by white gowns with splashes 
of crimson and scarlet and gold. The gaily bedecked speakers’ stand was filled with noted men in 
gorgeous uniform. ‘The three thousand voices unitedin the song of ‘‘Columbia” and the ‘‘ Bonnie 
Blue Flag.”” Governor McKinley and Ex-Governor Foraker made the addresses; the Hon. Virgil P. 
Kline reading the Declaration of Independence. The Rev. Dr. Levi P. Gilbert read a poem com- 
posed by himself for the occasion, which the audience heard with close attention, though they had 
stood for two hours beneath a mid-summer’s sun. The exercises were closed with the singing of 
‘‘ America” by the school children and a benediction by Monsignore Thorpe. 

After the dedication a procession of six thousand men and four hundred emblematic ‘‘ floats”? and 
decorated wagons, six miles long, moved from the corner of Superior and Water streets along the line 
of march, requiring two hours to pass the reviewing stand at the City Hall. Veterans of the war, 
preceded by platoons of mounted police, survivors of the Navy, aboard a handsome launch, societies 
of all kinds, civic and semi-military, exhibits of business houses in manufacturing and mercantile 
lines, and an historial float, emblematic of the settlement of Cleveland, containing five figures, one 
representing Moses Cleaveland, composed the procession. At night the Public Square was flooded with 
every color and tint imaginable. Trees were loaded with Chinese lanterns. The amphitheatre was 
thickly set with them. The cross wires of the street car trolley were hung with little glass lanterns, 
displaying the three national colors. The électric light mast, in the center of the Square, was 
decorated with a spiral line of bright electric globes, flashing all colors, in shades of blue, violet, 
purple, green, red and white, and surmounted at the top by its usual brilliant gleams, colored in red, 
white and blue. Search lights threw their gleaming illumination over the Square, their white lights 
changing to deep blue and bright crimson. Sky rockets, Roman candles and Greek fire lighted the 
sky in all directions. Yachts on the lake were wreathed in national colors, in bunting and by many 
incandescent lights. The day was brilliant, clear and cool, a proper and peaceful ending to the long 
Serie: 
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CHAPTER XAlk 


HISTORICAL PANORAMA OF CLEVELAND—ITS COMMERCIAL AND PRIVATE MAGNIFICENCE— 
ITS MUNICIPAL SQUALOR—ITS HOPEFUL FUTURE. 


E have thus beheld the panorama of the ages on which Cleveland and its environments have passed 
before us. First the giant bergs of the ice age, which plowed their chasms through its soil. 

Then came the mound builders with their altars of earth, their serpent embankments and their imple- 
ments and weapons of stone. Following them the Indian fought with his savage fellows all along the 
shores of Lake Erie, occasionally assailing the white invader and torturing their prisoners. At last, 
upon these almost silent shores, appeared that party of hardy surveyors, who climbed up the steep 
banks of the Cuyahoga and laid out the site of this great city. We have seen the wintry landscape 
of following seasons broken only by the solitary cottage inhabited by the first three white settlers of 
Cleveland. More than thirty years passed away. Then its population was only one thousand and 
seventy-five, but in tengyears more this had grown to ten thousand in 1840. This decade was its great 
harvest of increase, though since that date its growth has been steady and considerable; for in 1850 


Cleveland, from the Breakwater. 


there were seventeen thousand five hundred and forty inhabitants, and in 1860, forty-three thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight. Ten years later it approached the one hundred thousand line, and in 
1880 arose to the proud position of one of the larger cities of the United States, numbering one hundred 
and sixty thousand one hundred and forty-one. In the next decade it increased every year as much 
as it increased in the ten years between 1830 and 1840, so that it numbered two hundred and sixty-one 
thousand three hundred and fifty-three in 1890, and in the six years afterward, if it was not exagger- 
ated by local pride, it could lay claim to one hundred thousand more. It has been estimated that at 
this ratio the city should contain half a million in 1900 and one millon in 19309, which would be one 
hundred years since it numbered one thousand people. 

Its exterior life, its social customs, its appearance, have all undergone the same wondrous change. 
During its first few years its ague-stricken inhabitants lived a struggling existence for food and 
raiment, The roads were barely more than paths through the woods, with ox teams for transportation. 
The wants of the people were served by three small stores, where now its grocers alone do several 
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million dollars of business yearly, and its total jobbing trade amounts to many millions of dollars. Levi 
Johnson’s small schooners built inland and dragged to the water by teams of oxen, later its rude 
steamers, The-Walk-In-The-Water and the Griffin, supplied for the most part its early needs of navi- 
gation. Now monster passenger 
steamers and freight boats, almost 
equal in size to the great ocean 
vessels, are launched from its ship 
yards. Looking along down the line 
of its progress from the days when 
the handful of people fled in every 
direction at the rumors of a British 
invasion, and put their ears to the 
ground to hear the sounds of the 
guns which won Perry’s victory, 
down to the time when the streets 
were lined with thousands in cele- 
bration of that victory, we can see 
hundreds of changes in this won- 
derful land. It is only sixty years 
since that the traveler from New 
York spent a week upon the canal 
In GordonzPark. boat from Albany to Buffalo anda 
three days’ voyage from Buffalo to 
Cleveland. He was welcomed to the hospitality of Cleveland by wide, unpaved streets, with no 
sidewalks, lined with a few brick buildings for stores and shops; the town pump on the corner, where 
now banking and other business is transacted by the million dollars a day; a few hotels, pigs running 
in the streets; cows browsing along the sidewalks; aristocratic residences fronting the Public Square; 
the post office, a small store room below Bank street, and a majority of the finest residences on Water, 
St. Clair and Lake streets, with a few scattered houses on Euclid Avenue, which, where are now the 
most imposing business blocks of the city, was embellished by Virginia rail fences. Groves of fine 
black oaks and chestnuts adorned the vicinity of Euclid avenue. It was, in fact, a New England 
village even then, and would probably have reminded its founder, of what he said of Windham in his 
native State. Inthe broad streets 
the great Pennsylvania wagons 
drove slowly by, drawn by six or 
eight enormous horses, the collars 
covered with bear skins, bells on 
their saddles, guided with a single 
rein by the teamster, who was 
seated on the nigh wheel horse, 
and dragging in their vehicles 
tons of nails and iron from the 
Allegheny Mountains. On the 
heights, now dedicated to the 
recreation of Clevelanders, was 
the Shaker colony, some of whose 
buildings still remain, who lived 
almost monastic lives, resembling 
a picture of the Middle Ages in 
Europe. At that time Cleveland 
was just reaping the full fruit of 
its great enterprise in opening up 
the interior by the Ohio Canal. 
Cleveland shared the rise of real The United States Government's Building. (Post Office, etc.) 
estate values, which prevailed all 
over the country. In 1836 lots were sold on the west side of the Cuyahoga for two hundred and 
fifty dollars a foot, but the reaction and panic of 1837 laid everything low. On Euclid avenue, 
land, which sold for two dollars a foot front, now yields an annual rental of fifty dollars a foot. 
The lot given to Job Stiles and his wife, to induce them to live in Cleveland that first winter—but 
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abandoned by them in disgust with the perils of the winter, their solitary life and their Indian 
neighbors—is to-day worth five hundred thousand dollars. A horse car line from the Square 
to the Euclid quarries gave up the ghost. Stage lines and the Ohio Canal, a few steam boats on the 
lake, and a considerable fleet of sailing vessels, constituted the chief transportation. The 
streets were beds of mire when it rained and heaps of dust when it was dry, and retain some of that 
characteristic to this day. The Square was a bit of pasture land, on which the cows fed. Even in 
1855 the city had no sewerage system. Euclid avenue, the pride of to-day, was only a country road. 
The property owners fought all attempts at making it an improved thoroughfare, and did not submit 
with much heartiness when they had to. This conservative spirit, less than twenty years ago, derided 
elevators in the tall buildings and stood aghast at street car speed of more than six miles an hour. 
When first introduced the horses could not be driven faster than a walk round the corners. ‘Three 
years later, however, an incident occurred which meant much for the commercial future of Cleveland 
Four ships spread their canvas and sailed up the lake on their first voyage to Liverpool. It was the 
first systematic attempt to ship Cleveland products direct to the sea ports. Crowds assembled at the 
lake side to see them depart, and cheered them on their voyage through the perils of the deep. 

Its literary and scholastic history of later years have also added to the fame and greatness of the 
city. Adelbert College, the Case School of Applied Science, the University School and the School of 
Manual Training, an art school, private school for both sexes, public schools which have attained a 
celebrity equal to those of almost any other city, all tell a story of the city’s intellectual progress. Its 
two public libraries and the three branches contain 
one hundred and fifty thousand volumes. Very 
early in its life a library association was formed, 
in 1811, numbering sixteen members, which was 
one-fourth of its population. According to the 
records Lorenzo Carter drew from its stores 
‘“Goldsmith’s Greece’? and ‘‘Don Quixote,” 
which he kept until he had to pay a fine of two 
dollars. Judge Kingsbury read the ‘‘ Lives of 
tbe English Poets,” the ‘‘ History of Rome” and 
‘‘Art and Nature.’”’ The war of 1812 seemed to 
have played havoc with this association, for it 
was not heard of afterwards. The Cleveland 
Library Association was incorporated in 1845, on 
the basis of which Leonard Case made an endow- 
ment of twenty-five thousand dollars, that has 
since grown into the Case Library. A tax for 
the support of the Public Library was first levied 
in 1853, and has been increased with the growth 
of the city ever since. The special libraries are those of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
containing twelve thousand books and pamphlets and ten thousand manuscripts. The Hatch 
Library at Adelbert, with the beginnings of a fine collection, and the Law Association Library of 
fifteen thousand volumes. From the solitary Cleveland Herald of eighty odd years ago, one hundred 
and twenty newspapers and other periodicals have grown into being. Artemus Ward, Petroleum V. 
Nasby and Frank Carpenter are among the more famous of Cleveland newspaper men. Included in 
the poets, the historians, novelists and other writers, are Benjamin F. Taylor, John Hay, James Ford 
Rhodes, B. A. Hinsdale, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Edith Thomas, Susan Cooledge, Sarah K. 
Bolton, Lydia Hoyt Farmer and Dr. Mendenhall, imputed author of the ‘‘ Bread Winners.”’ 


A Pretty_Spot inZGordon Park. 


More than twenty-three thousand manufacturers, with fifty-four million dollars of capital, pay © 


over thirty million dollars in wages yearly, and turn out more than one hundred million dollars in 
value of products annually. Except New York it is the greatest ship owning city of the United States, 
three-fourths of the vessels being engaged in the transportation of iron ore. It is not only the greatest 
soft coal market. but the greatest iron ore market in the world, as well as the second greatest ship 
building port. It has one of the best street railroad systems in the world, operating over one hundred 
miles of double track, and it is already attaining celebrity for its suburban electric roads. The 
diversity of its manufactures is almost as celebrated as their extent. Her factories annually produce 
over twenty thousand different articles. It makes the largest telescopes, the greatest number of 
vapor stoves, it has the largest bolt and nut works, fine electric light manufactures, the largest malle- 
able iron works, produces the most wire and wire nails, is second in the manufacture of sewing 
machines, has the largest blanket mills, and manufactures over two million dollars’ worth of chewing 
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gum every year, and in encouragement of home industry consumes a great deal of this product. Fifty 
thousand mechanics obtain a living here. It has more than fifty temperance societies, two hundred and 
twenty-five benevolent societies, twenty-one hospitals and dispensaries, ten medical colleges and 
societies, two hundred and thirty-four churches, fifty-five public schools, attended by over forty-seven 
thousand children, and about fifty banks and banking associations. 

But if Cleveland has achieved this splendid material prosperity, its civic accomplishments are far 
less impressive. In 1896 it was not so much a homogenous and perfected municipality as a collec- 
tion of communities, lacking civic pride and unified purpose. The river, in spite of viaduct and car 
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A—Incorporated as Village of Cleveland Dec. 23, 1814. K—1oo acre lot No. 333, annexed to the City of Cleveland Dec. 


B—Annexed to Village of Cleveland Dec. 31, 1829. 

C—Annexed to Village of Cleveland Feb. 18, 1834. 

D—Incorporated with A, B and C as the City of Cleveland March 
5, 1836. 

E—Parcels of land annexed to the City of Cleveland March 22, 1850. 

F—City of Ohio (which had been incorporated as such March 3, 
1836), annexed to the City of Cleveland June 5, 1854. All incorpora- 
tions and annexations thus far had been by acts of the General 
Assembly; all other annexations were by ordinance. 

G—Annexed to the City of Cleveland Feb. 16, 1864. 

H, I—Annexed to the City of Cleveland Feb. 28, 1867. 


14, 1869. 
A irae Cleveland Village, annexed to the City of Cleveland 
Ct. 24, 1872. 
M, N, O—Annexed to the City of Cleveland Nov. 10, 1872. 
P—Newburg Village, annexed to the City of Cleveland Sept. 
10. 1873. 
R -Annexed to the City of Cleveland Feb. 24, 1890. 
S—Annexed to the City of Cleveland june 27, 1892. 
T—Annexed to the City of Cleveland Feb. 12, 1894. 
V—West Cleveland Village, annexed to the City of Cleveland 
March 15, 1894 


W—Brooklyn Village, annexed to the City of Cleveland July 3, 1894. 


lines, is still divided it into an east side, a west side and a south side. Its citizens were fond and proud 


of their beautiful homes and their foliage-adorned streets, but it was a personal rather than a civic - 


pride. There are few wider and statelier highways; but few so badly paved, so poorly cleaned. In 
the heart of the city, running into its busiest streets, are country lanes as deep with sand and dirt as 
when the Cleveland surveyors laidthem out. Although it was the very fountain and origin of the 
electric light, most of its streets were dimmed and darkened with the glimmer of twinkling lamps, 
relics of the dark ages twenty-five years before. Although its parks, gifts chiefly of private generosity, 
and its boulevards, were, or are destined to be, among the finest on the globe, they were lit by 
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shabby gasolene lamps that looked, amidst the surrounding magnificence, like necklaces and tiaras of 
glass beads setting forth the glory of royal array. Commanding the sources of the finest and purest 
fresh water in the world, it emptied its slops into its fountain and pumped the foul refuse into its 

pitchers and drinking vessels. Surrounded by 
c farming lands and market gardens, which would 
have had use for every pound of valuable fertil- 
izers, it suffered them to befoulits drinking water 
or to lie on its streets, to be diluted into useless 
manure that poisoned the citizen’s air and soiled 
hisgarments. Possessed of the most magnificent 
street in the world, it suffered it to be paved 
with loud resounding stone and belittered in front 
of its splendid residences with cast away papers, 
decaying vegetables, offal and rubbish. Bedecked 
with the finest architecture, with palatial houses, 
luxurious homes and stately lawns, its love of 
beauty, comfort and luxury, stopped abruptly at 
its curbstone. Provided with an excellent system 
of street car lines, it had not been able to force down 
the fares commensurate with the lower prices of 
every other commodity. One of the great railroad 
centers of the United States, its accommodation 
for travelers and visitors was the poorest. Passengers had to climb steep stairs or be hauled up 
high bluffs to reach the city, from stations that, for the most part, looked either like prisons or like 
shanties on the edge of the prairie. For years it had been vainly struggling with the problem of 
disposing of its garbage, and on its one hundredth anniversary seemed scarcely nearer a solution than 
ever. Although peopled and controlled commercially and industrially by some of the most highly 
endowed, successful and commanding executive minds in the country, ward politicians—products 
of the caucus and the saloon—miade its laws and farcically executed them. In the midst of towering 
structures, where scores and hundreds of millions of dollars were annually received and disbursed, 
a lot of cheap politicians, scarcely able to more than make a living, in a rented city hall, went 
through the motions of conducting and controlling a huge city, whose annual expenditures and 
municipal business equalled that of 
many a private enterprise, whose 
“success required some of the 
choicest administrative and finan- 
cial talent to be had. Its com 
mercial and private magnificence 
was equalled only by its municipal 
squalor. 

Cities attain renown from 
three or four causes. 

There are the cities famous 
mainly for their size, like Pekin, 
Babylon, Constantinople, New 
York, Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

There are the historic cities— 
Jerusalem, Carthage, Boston, 
Richmond, New Orleans, Moscow 
—cities where history has been 
made by means and causes inde- 
pendent of the city policy and 
outside the career of the city itself, 
even as mere hamlets, like 
Marathon, Waterloo, Concord and 
Gettysburg, have been made 
famous by their decisive battles; or like Nice, Trent, Augsburg, by ecclesiastical encounters. 

Then there are cities renowned for their native human genius and greatness, and for their achieve- 
ments in art, literature and political science, like Athens, Alexandria, Edinburgh, Florence, Naples, 
Munich, Leipsic. . 


On Upper Shaker Lake. 


On the Boulevard. 
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There are cities famous for all three reasons—for size, for historic interest, for art and letters 
like London, Paris and Rome. 

Finally, there is the industrial and commercial city, a product chiefly of modern growth, like 
Venice, Genoa, of former days; and Lyons, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco. The latter are cities without 
antiquity, and consequently without history or any romance except that of their great and rapid growth 
and their splendid industrial achievements. Their fame and their fortunes are acquired by their own 
exertions, by the ability of their citizens successfully improving a favorable situation. Dhiey are sro 
the other kind of cities what a self-made man is to the man of inherited capital, family traditions and 
family influence. 

Among this last class of cities 
no city has reason to be prouder 
of its achievements than the city 
of Cleveland. As this story of it 
shows, it has within the past few 
years combined the growth of the 
mushroom city with the solidarity 
and permanence of the metropol- 
itan veteran; had the ‘*‘ boom ” of 
the gaudy, prairie, paper-plated 
town and the actual, seasoned, 
laid-away, safe-deposited, cold- 
storaged product of hard work, 
prudent management, foresight, 
honest dealing, sagacity, skill 
and diligence. 

While Cleveland has had a 
century of growth, it is only 
during the past quarter of a 
century that it has attaimed 1s Superior Street West from the Public Square. 
magnificent position in the amount 
of its industry and commerce and of the population they bring toacity. So that it is really one of 
the great marvels of an age, so full of rapidly developing cities. 

It challenges attention not only as a commercial city whose business enormously exceeds that of 
many an older port of the older continent, but also for leading in thirty-six different industries in other 
cities in the United States; and in six, all other places in the world. The increase of its area and its 
population has been equally healthful and steady. Its combined conservatism and enterprise have 
been severely tested. They have stood the storms better than any other city in the United States. 
Employment has been less interrupted, and consequently idleness and misery less calamitous in 
Cleveland than in any other city during the prostration of industries that has paralyzed industrial 
centers. 

This prosperity, these accumulations of the past years, have manifested themselves, too, in the 
art and architecture, the libraries, parks and boulevards that adorn the city. Rising and growing 
with its growth and wealth and population, there will come a public spirit and a civic pride destined 
to make it in time a city renowned not only for its commerce, industry and natural beauty, but for its 
municipal splendor, comfort, cleanliness, health and good order, and for its intellectual and artistic 
as well as material achievements. 

Beautiful for its situation on the commerce-hearing, life giving, climate-tempering lake, another 
century of growth may confer upon it a fame and attractiveness beyond any dream of the present 


day. 


Sunday Morning on the River. 


CLEVELAND’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


OR several years the approaching one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of Cleveland by the man 
from whom it derived its name, had been discussed by various individuals and bodies interested in 

the history and progress of the city. Some kind of celebration of this event in the life of a community 
naturally aroused interest and attention, and the year 1896 was looked forward to as an event in the 
life of the city. The project finally took shape in a report from a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and early in May, 1895, a conference of the city administration and the Chamber of 
Commerce was held, the result of which was the appointment of fifteen commissioners at large from 
the city, together with Governor McKinley and the State officials ex-officio. On June 4th Mayor 
McKisson, the chairman of the executive committee of six, which was appointed by him, called them 
together and a program for the celebration was gradually developed. At first it was a very ambitious 
one, including a permanent industrial exposition, the erection of gateways in front of the public parks 
to commemorate the gifts of Gordon and Wade, a musical festival, an art exposition, exhibits from 
the national museum at Washington, a marine exhibit, together with parades, processions, speeches, 
meetings, conferences, a Centennial Arch on Superior street, fireworks, decorations and other like 
features of a festival. Many of these were finally abandoned, chiefly because of the financial depres- 
sion of the following year and the difficulty of raising the funds and interesting citizens in the pro- 
ject, especially in that of a permanent or even a temporary exhibition. Mr. Wilson M. Day was 
appointed director general, and Henry W. Elliott 
permanent secretary. Immediate expenses of the 
commission were defrayed by popular subscriptions 
of one dollar each, amounting to seven thousand 
seven hundred dollars. It having been determined 
to invite the Governor and the State officials of 
Connecticut, the City officials of Hartford and 
prominent citizens of the State, from whose loins 
the City of Cleveland and the Western Reserve 
sprang into being, Governor Bushnell, of Ohio, his 
staff, and several prominent citizens of Cleveland, 
visited Hartford early in February, 1896, and 
extended an invitation to the various guests before 
enumerated, and secured their acceptance of 
Cleveland's hospitality. Addresses, banquets, and 
Om aks Public Samare, Baryie Wietoy Sey many such attentions were bestowed upon them 
during their visit in Connecticut, and much interest 

aroused in that State over the coming birthday anniversary of its distant offspring. Subscriptions 
during the spring and summer to the amount of about seventy thousand dollars were obtained. An 
imposing Centennial Arch was thrown across Superior street, between the two sections of the 
Public Square east of Ontario. It was nearly one hundred feet high, constructed of wood and 
covered with the white “‘staff,’ which made the buildings of the Chicago World’s Fair so famous 
and so fascinating. It was adorned with various devices, architectural and sculpturesque. Innu- 
merable flags floated from its summits, and when outlined at night by rows of electric lights 
which, by means of a telegraph wire, were first illuminated by President Cleveland at his home on 
the Massachusetts seashore, it formed a dazzling, charming fairy scene that occasioned great 
admiration and enthusiasm in all who saw it. In direct an! effective contrast with this triumph of 
the invention, genius and art of the close of the century stood a model of the log cabin in which the 
pioneers of Cleveland and the Western Reserve lived their humble lives of hardship and privation. 
It was erected on the northeast corner of the Square and preserved, in form and contents, reminis- 
cences of the pioneer days. It was a double cabin, with space between the two halves; was sur- 
rounded by an old-fashioned rail fence, with well sweep avd other features of life in the woods. A 
dug-out canoe one hundred years old, an old ox yoke, primitive plows, ancient cradles, warming pans, 
wool wheels, flax wheels, spinning wheels, hetchels for combing flax, pewter teapots, an old English 
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clock, rocking chairs, spice mills, Dutch ovens and irons, the ceiling hung with herbs and ears of corn, 
and other relics of the ancient time gave to the many visitors, who strayed in morning, noon and 
night, an object lesson of those days which they knew only by tradition. Nearly three hundred and 
fifty thousand persons visited the cabin during the three months that it stayed on the Square. Governor 
Bushnell and well-known citizens of Cleveland, making a set of five couples, danced old-fashioned 
figures within its walls, ‘‘ Father’? Addison furnishing the music on his fiddle Two or three receptions 
were also held there by the pioneers. Ladies in Martha Washington and Colonial costumes served 
Colonial dinners of doughnuts, pumpkin pie and cheese. The Arch and the Log Cabin were the only 
features of the Centennial Celebration that outlasted it. They, however, were demolished in the 
early fall. 

Another of the interesting features was the arrival of the United States troops detailed here, partly 
for the purpose of taking part in the parade. An infantry regiment, a company of cavalry and a 
battery of artillery constituted Cleveland’s military guests. 

The Celebration was opened on Sunday, the roth of July, by commemorative religious observances. 
At eight o’clock in the morning the chimes of Trinity Cathedral sanctified the day. In nearly every 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish Church, services, with reference to the occasion, were held. In every 
Catholic Church high mass was observed. Nearly all the discourses touched upon the subject of the 
day. In the afternoon a meeting was held at the National Guard Armory, consisting of the citizens 
who met without regard to 
sectarian belief, to listen to 
the music and the addresses 
made. there. — Mr 2G Wwe 
Cowles, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
delivered the _ principal 
address, in which he re=- 
ferred to the fact that the 
first settlers in Cleveland 
were not religious men, 
were not Puritans who 
came here to improve their 
fortunes. A dismilen,, 
flourished, he said, before 
a schoolhouse or church 
was built. But the seeds 
of religion were in the soil 
of those men’s lives, and 
it was not long before 
churches, schools and gov- 
ernment, such as had been 
left behind, were estab- 
lished here, > fie Siew 
Dr. Gilbert declared that The Centennial Arch. Public Square. 
the commercial and indust- Photographed by James F. Ryder. 
rial life of Cleveland was 
founded upon principles of honesty and convervatism. Patriotism rooted in religion characterized the 
life and conduct of the Puritans, and that phase of Puritanism was established here. Monsignore —~ 
Thorpe recited the achievements of the Catholic Church in Cleveland; its schools, its orphan asylums 
and its churches. An address was also made by Rabbi Gries, who said that the first Jewish settler 
came in the year 1838, and those of that race now numbered twenty thousand. In the afternoon 
the German Lutheran Churches held a meeting in Music Hall, which was filled to overfowing. Their 
clergy present spoke of the history of that church in Cleveland and the West. In the evening, in 
Central Armory, a large audience of German citizens celebrated the day by fine music and addresses 
from Mayor McKisson and Director-General Day. Addresses were also made in German. 

Tuesday, the 22d, was knownas Founder's Day. Early in the murning every train by the steam 
railways and the electric cars were filled with passengers, andthe number of visitors ran far up into the 
thousands. The day was one great holiday from one end of the city to the other. Governor Coffin, 
of Connecticut, and his staff, with many visitors from that State, including Senator J. R. Hawley, the 
orator of the day, had arrived on Monday and formed a part of the attractions of the festival. In the 
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morning the Armory was well filled with citizens, who listened to an address from Senator Hawley, 
who went over the history of the Reserve and the character of the population. Rain at first 
threatened the military parade, which, however, was held in the afternoon, the streets being crowded 
long before the time for its beginning, and included, among other personages, ex-Governor McKinley, 
Senator John Sherman and Governor Bushnell. The parade consisted of the militia, the United 
States troops visiting here, local military companies, the Veteran Fire Department, clad in white 
helmets, red woolen shirts, dark trousers, hauling an ancient fire engine and a hand hose reel. The 
modern Cleveland Fire Department followed in its wake. There were, too, the Cleveland Letter 
Carriers’ Association, Grand Army posts and other military organizations. The streets, during the 
long line of the march, were thronged with spectators. In the evening, if possible, a still greater 
crowd lined Euclid from the Public Square to Kennard street and back on Prospect, where the great 
pageant of the evening was to pass. Amidst cries of ‘‘three cheers for Cleveland and greater 
Cleveland,” the President, as before mentioned, touched the button at his Massachusetts home and 
lighted the arch. A trumpeter announced that the pageant had started. Torch bearers walked on 
each side, illuminating the allegorical figures. Horses, finely caparisoned, drew the wheeled pageants 
through the streets, and heralds mounted on chargers, with blasts from long silver trumpets, announced, 
as the first float came forward, the dawn of a newcentury. There was ‘‘ Cleveland in 1796 ”—an 
. Indian tent, General Moses 
Cleaveland running the first line 
into the city, and two or three 
pioneers in hunting garb, fur- 
nished with ax and spade. Then 
came designs representing the 
various days of the week, then 
the twelve months, the signs of 
the Zodiac, winding up with the 
year, consisting of a zone encircling 
the globe, surrounded by the four 
seasons. The last float was 
‘‘Cleveland of 1896’’—commerce, 
art and all the industries being 
appropriately represented. ‘The 
day concluded with a Centennial 
Ball at the Gray’s Armory, there 
beme to be séen there the 
daughter, the grand-daughters, 
and great grand-daughters of men 
The Centennial Log Cabin. Public Square. and women, who danced at many 
a previous ball in Cleveland, as 
far back as its days of distilleries and log huts. The 24th was called New England Day, and was 
celebrated on the campus of Adelbert College. Under a large tent, tables were spread for seven 
hundred people, who were nearly allpresert. Pumpkin pie, pork and beans, corned beef and cabbage, 
and other New England dishes, with some more modern ones for the palate, were provided. A 
stringed orchestra furnished instrumental music. Senator Hawley was invited to make an address on 
the occasion, in which he discussed the Puritan character. He said the Puritan had an idea he was 
here for some purpose, and his descendants in Ohio had an idea that they are in the world to accomplish 
something. Senator Sherman followed him, in which he said that fifty years before he had been a 
resident of Cleveland, and intended to make it his home, but drifted away to another field. He 
thought Cleveland’s pre-eminence was assured by the high character of her people, her fine schools 
and her favorable location. In former years rivers were the great channels of trade, and now the 
lakes carry the commerce. ‘The water in the rivers runs out, but the lakes never run out. Governor 
Bushneli also made some remarks complimentary to the city, to its newspapers and to its growth. 
He was followed by ex-Governor McKinley, who spoke of the strong elemental traits of the New 
Englander, and the deep impress they had made upon the nation, and especially upon the 
inhabitants of Cleveland and the Western Reserve. Other addresses concluded this interesting 
occasion. 
On Monday, the 27th, occurred aspectacle which would have been impossible five years before, 
and which was never seen previously in Cleveland. It was a parade of wheelmen on their bicycles, 
five thousand of them taking part in it during the afternoon. And one hundred thousand people 
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stood for hours watching them as they rode slowly by. It was headed by the Mayor and a delegation 
from the City Hall, and consisted largely of various organizations, with here and there an individual 
eccentricity to give variety and interest to the monotony. The various organizations were accoutered 
in different manners. Riders with white coats and caps, carrying attractive flags; others with 
innumerable pennants; painted Indians, adorned in their barbaric costumes; Chinamen in yellow satin 
suits and peaked hats; young women costumed as peasant girls; uniforms of red, white and blue; a 
railroad brigade encased in mail bags; jewelry establishments, with clock faces for wheels, and other 
interesting and attractive devices, made the parade one of the most interesting of the celebration. 

July 28th was what was known as Women’s Day, directed chiefly by women who had in charge 
the women’s part of the celebration, and devoted largely to reminiscences of the pioneer women 
of the Reserve. They began it by crowning the statue of Moses Cleaveland, on the Square, with a 
wreath of smilax, the first and only recognition of the statue, in the honor of whose original the 
celebration was given. This was followed by a meeting at the Armory, in which the part that women 
had taken in the history and growth of Cleveland, socially, morally and religiously, was discussed. 

Thursday was devoted to the pioneers, the annual session of the Early Settlers’ Association 
opening the day. Colonel R. C. Parsons delivered an historical address on the birth and growth of this 
region, and especially of Cleveland, describing a number of eminent men of Ohio, particularly during 
the Civil War; the hardships and labors of the pioneer wives and mothers; and pronouncing a eulogy 
upon the city. Mr. John C. Covert presented interesting sketches of the scenes in early Cleveland during 
the first fifty years of its life. Mr. 
Truman P. Handy made some 
remarks, in which he said sixty- 
four years ago he arrived on his 
wedding trip, coming here on the 
invitation of Mr. Bancroft, the 
historian, who told him that he 
thought the place might grow to 
be quite a town some day. Miss 
Belle Hamlin, a great grand- 
daughter of Lorenzo Carter, was 
also introduced. ~General jc 
Elwell remembered nearly seventy 
years previous, when, as a little 
boy, he carried a mail route, and 
the mail trom Cleveland could be 
tucked into one corner of his mail 
pouch. After dinner two hundred 
guests marched in a body to the 
Log Cabin on the Public Square. 
A group of people who, for the 
most part, had lived in the city 
when it was a village and had 
seen it reach its present greatness, 
though bent with age, walked along enjoying the festivities of the occasion. ‘‘ Father” Addison, with 
his fiddle, set them to dancing, some of them who took part in it being over seventy years of age. 

The next day, Friday, was called Western Reserve day. At sunrise the national salute was 
fired in the Public Square. The afternoon was devoted to a most unique and interesting parade, 
headed by the familiar military and the old firemen. The most interesting portion was in the third 
division. It included Indian squaws, papooses and bucks, being, however, white people disguised as 
Indians; a float, representing’ General Cleaveland standing in the bow of a small boat, looking ashore 
for signs of welcome or danger, with the frontiersmen and surveyors and others of his party arrayed 
behind him; other floats representing Cleveland in 1796, the virgin forest, with an Indian tepee, con- 
trasted with the city of to-day; an Indian log canoe, one hundred and twenty years old; the mud boat, 
drawn by a double team of oxen, showing how the pioneer transported his supplies; a dancing party, 
costumed in accordance with the fashions of eighty years before; an old-time visiting party, in ancient 
array ; the old wagon, or prairie schooner, drawn by a double team of oxen; a loom and spinning 
wheel, showing the process of making home spun cloth; the coaches in which the Prince of Wales and 
La Fayette rode when on a visit to this country, in contrast with the neat phzton and victoria of 
to-day; the Sorrell Hill Band, with adrum major who had a hay rake for a batton, and a collection of 
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very old and bad instruments; the country firemen; young man and his sweetheart on horseback, she 
on a pillion; a ‘‘one horse shay ” over eighty years old, and just behind a young lady and gentleman 
in a road-wagon, with pneumatic tires and ball-bearings; the great change in farming implements, 
from the old flail down to the modern threshing machines, cradles, reapers and the like; the original 
postman on horseback, the stage coach, and the mail carrier, with the letter carrier of 1896 and special 
delivery messengers on the bicycle. The large crowds, which again filled the streets, were intensely 
interested in this object lesson of history that passed before them. 

The next two weeks were taken up with a yacht regatta and a floral festival, followed by the 
annual encampment of the Knights of Pythias, who occupied large portions of the vacant pastures 
along Payne avenue between Perry and Sterling. Their white tents and bright uniforms and numer- 
ous bands attracted wide and interested attenticn. On the 26th occurred their great annual parade. 
Ten thousand Knights were in line. The streets were again thronged with thousands of people. On 
the pavements, in the windows of buildings, in the trees and on housetops, it was estimated that 
three hundred and fifty thousand people witnessed the procession. The long line of handsome 
uniforms was broken at intervals by floats, drawn by six and eight horses, with an armored Knight 
holding the bridle of each horse. These floats represented their scenes in highly artistic manner, 


among them being a picture of the Roman Senate, and another of Damon and Pythias. The pro- 
cession was glittering and resplen- 


dent, and the marching order 
excited universal praise. Numer- 
ous bands filled the air with 
melody, and gave variety and 
relief to the long iine of marchers. 

An interval of nearly ten days 
now elapsed, when the closing 
scene of the celebration occurred, 
on the eighty-third anniversary of 
Perry’s victory. The Governor 
of Rhode Island, with his staff, 
had been invited to celebrate it, 
in honor of the Rhode Island birth 
and residence of the gallant Com- 
modore. Prominentrelatives, de- 
scendants of the great captain, 
were also present, including 
ex-Senator M. C. Butler, of South 
Carolina. On the afternoon of 
the 9th ceremonies were held in 
Wade Park, at which time the 
statue of the Commodore was deco- 
rated with flowers, and speeches 
made by Governor Lippett, of Rhode Island, and ex-Senator Butler, of South Carolina. Also one by 
Hon. George W. Pepper, who remarked that he passed through the town of Columbia, South Carolina, 
under different circumstance than those of to-day. He expressed his pleasure at meeting Senator 
Butler and shook hands with him; to which the Senator replied that he too was in Columbia at the 
time referred to, but was just going out as the other gentleman came in. Mr. Cowles, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, referring to the temper of arbitration at the present day, said that if the 
cable could have flashed communications each day the war of 1812 might never have happened, for 
the obnoxious order, on account of which it was fought was repealed five days after the declaration 
of war in Washington. 

On the following day occurred the final parade and close of the Celebration. It consisted of 
exercises in the Central Armory, at which were present the Governors of Ohio and Rhode 
Island, with brilliantly uniformed staffs, a number .of descendants of Commodore Perry and 
of other brave men who took part in the battle of Lake Erie. Among them was an aged daughter of 
Benjamin Flemming, of Commodore Perry’s flag ship, who said, when introduced, that she 
was an inmate of the City Infirmary. She had scarcely done speaking when arrangements 
were made to take her from that institution, and allow her to end her days in more appro- 
priate circumstances for a descendant of a hero in the great victory. A speech was made 
by Governor Bushnell, who said that there are few cities and few States that could give a 
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celebration equal to that just closing. Few cities had such patriotic and enterprising citizens, 
or so splendid a location, such beautiful buildings, and people of so sterling a character. 
Governor Lippett, of Rhode Island, followed with appropriate remarks about the early history of the 
region, the causes that led to the war of 1812, the preparation for resisting the English fleet, which 
resulted in the building of the vessels afterwards commanded by Perry. He gave a careful descrip- 
tion, graphic and impressive, of the battle itself. Mr. Frederick Boyd Stephenson, of Chicago, read 
an ode, appropriate to the day, entitled ‘‘The Battle of Lake Erie,” which was well received, being a 
rhymed story of the conflict. The descendants and relatives of Commodore Perry were present, 
including Senator Butler, Mr. O. H. Perry, of Connecticut, O. H. Perry Champlin, grandson of 
Stephen Champlin, who fired the first and the last gun on the American side, with the sons and 
daughters of others who took part in the battle. In the meantime thousands of people had been 
arriving in the city. Sunrise guns had been fired, trains, boats and electric cars were loaded down, 
roads were filled with vehicles from early dawn, and the streets and the lower part of the city were 
very soon packed with the moving crowd. Around the Square and in the Square they congregated, 
forming a living pyramid on the steps of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. Boys perched them- 
selves on the roof of the Log Cabin, others, more adventurous, climbed to the top of the Arch. Peo- 
ple came so early that they stood 
for hours at a time; some of them 
white haired and venerable, who 
maintained their position without 
apparent fatigue. The fruit seller, 
and the vendor of toy baloons, 
the seller of popcorn and peanuts, 
and of other mitigations of a long 
wait, circulated through the 
densely packed multitude. It 
was a holiday time not often to be 
observed, all in honor of the day, 
and prompted by the hope of 
seeing and hearing the various 
phases of its observance. The 
procession consisted of the United 
States troops, the Militia of 
Cleveland, Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias and other societies, 
Catholic uniformed societies, 
Hollanders in native costumes, 
and floats representing a windmill 
anda Holland home. There were 
exhibits by many mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments in the city, consisting of over one hundred wagons, decorated with rib- 
bons, brilliant and variegated pennants and cloths, many of them representing the highest development 
of manufactures, contrasted with the machines of years ago. There werea flouring mill in blast, cupids 
and goddesses of liberty, elaborate nail machinery, drum corps with nail kegs for drums, with steel rods 
instead of swords, ornamental iron work of all kinds, brick fire places of the old days, in contrast with 
grates and mantels of modern construction and handsome design, sewing machines, bicycles, models 
of steel freight boats, with scores and hundreds of other devices, frequently drawn by richly capari- 
soned horses, showing great taste and liberal expenditure. Large numbers of the crowd, after the 
procession had passed, did not return home, but resorted to the lakeside, at the foot of Ontario and 
parallel streets to witness the fireworks of the evening, which were to be displayed on the water stretch- 
ing along in front of Lake View Park. Before six o’clock the park was filled, as far as the grounds of 
the Marine and Lakeside Hospitals, with masses of spectators. They scaled the iron fence, and made 
their way over the railroad tracks in front of it to the space between the tracks and the lake, climbing 
over box cars and reaching the docks of the Pennsylvania Company. Every available spot in sight of 
the lake was covered with human beings. Summit street itself was so filled as to be impassable, as 
were the side streets leading to the lake. People were crushed, and even trampled upon, but fortunately 
no serious injury resulted. The harbor was filled with pleasure boats, on which several thousand people 
were gathered. At seven o’clock the sky was lighted with a fusillade of rockets and bursts of golden 
fire The outline of the Log Cabin on the Public Square was seen in fiery lines. Out of it came a 
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second device, representing the Society for Savings’ Building, the scenes interspersed with various 
bombs, rockets and candles. The concluding piece was a representation of the battle of Lake Erie, in 
which Commodore Perry won his victory. The outlines of the vessels were marked against the dark 
sky by lines of fire. Two United States vessels kept up a continuous bombardment. Commodore 
Perry pulled away from his vessel in a skiff, when there appeared in letters of light the famous message: 
‘‘Don’t give up the ship.” This was followed by his equally famous: .‘‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours,” and a shout went up from the vast throng. ‘The British vessel was burned to the 
water’s edge, a sky rocket rushed through the air as a signal that all was over, and every vessel in the 
harbor, for three minutes, blew its whistling blast. On account of a too premature beginning of the 
fireworks exhibition, thousands of other people arrived too late to see it. The closing act of the 
Centennial occurred in the evening, at a magnificent floral banquet at the Hollenden Hotel. Long 
wreaths of ivy and laurel, intertwined with gladiola, suspended an immense center piece of American 
beauty roses over the center of the hall. <A floral piece, composed of two thousand asters, with a back 
ground of ivy leaves, reproduced the well known picture of Commodore Perry’s leaving the flag ship. 
Horns of plenty, pouring their floral treasures into the lap of Cleveland, Colonial bows wreathed with 
laurels adorning the walls, contained the remembrances of the Centennial with the mottoes of ‘‘ Founder’s 
Day,” ‘‘Women’s Day,” ‘‘ Yacht Regatta,” and the like. 

Governor Bushnell, of Ohio, and Governor Lippett, of Rhode Island, responded to toasts celebrating 
their respective States. Mr. James H. Hoyt spoke for ‘‘ Prospect and Retrospect,’’ in which he said that 
Cleveland was great, because of her surroundings, because of the sterling qualities that had entered 
into her citizenship; because men of high aims and purposes had controlled the great business interests 
of the city, and women of lofty ideals the social interests. Stimulated by Centennial enthusiasm, he 
saw, in his imagination, an imperial city in the future with a million inhabitants, where law is not 
feared, because universally obeyed; where taxes are cheerfully paid, because equitably assessed; a city 
of broad boulevards and beautiful and spacious parks, with harbor facilities large enough and conven- 
ient enough to invite commerce, instead of driving it away; an imposing city hall, a city whose water 
supply is not adjacent to the mouth of its sewers, a beautiful, a prosperous, a healthful city. He said 
it need not wait a hundred years for the fulfillment of this dream. Oliver Hazard Perry, a grandson 
of the Commodore, said he had been a descendant for several years, and his friends expected him to do 
something wonderful, because his worthy grandsire did. Another bad feature of being his grandson 
was the call made upon him for speeches. The Commodore was a man of few words, and in that 
respect he was proud to be like him. 

Mayor McKisson concluded the speaking, and declared the Centennial closed, tapping the table 
with a gavel made out of a log in the Log Cabin, and saying that if all true citizens would honor the 
record of the forefathers, who have made possible the privileges we are enjoying to-day, we will surely 
have, in the first generation of the new century, that kind of citizenship which makes us great. 
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THE MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY GOVERNMENTS. 


pee to 1890 there was much dissatisfaction concerning the plan of city government, and the 

alleged extravagances under the board and commission system, were a constant cause of criticism. 
The subject of the better government of cities in the United States was discussed in Cleveland, as it 
has been in other cities for several years. It was the topic of an address by Judge E. J. Blandin, be- 
fore a literary society, during the winter of 1886-’87. He proposed adopting what has since been known 
as the ‘‘ federal plan,” providing for a chief executive with a cabinet whose members would be the 
heads of the different departments. This plan, it is said, was suggested by the remark of a school 
girl in Judge Blandin’s presence, while talking of the subject in private conversation. 

‘‘Why not govern cities the way the United States are governed? ” she asked. 

Subsequently Judge Blandin publicly presented his plan. It found acceptance, and afew days 
afterward Mayor Gardner called a meeting of the Board of Trade, before which the topic was discussed. 
A committee of eight was appointed ‘‘to consider the best plan to simplify the city government and 
cause it to become more efficient.” A week afterwards the committee reported the *‘ federal plan ” to 
an adjourned meeting of the Board of Trade, which was 
largely attended by prominent politicians and business 
men. An effort was made to secure immediate approval 
of it, to embody it ina bill, and forward it to the Legisla- 
ture. This was opposed and the meeting finally adjourned 
to meet at Music Hall, a week later. The opposition was 
so strenuous that there was even talk of riot; at any rate, 
of serious trouble, which proved baseless. A thousand 
citizens assembled, and although the discussion was 
stormy, with groans and hisses exchanged between the 
friends and foes of the new measure, a resolution was 
passed empowering the committee of eight to draft a bill, 
which was done. The bill, however, was not sent to 
Columbus, as the session was by that time so far gone 
that its friends did not believe they would have time to 
overcome opposition to it. 

The next winter a modified form of the bill was sent 
to the Legislature, but it was not reported. In 188g, the 
tax rate having risen, and ‘‘the suspended account” 
scheme having aroused public interest, not to say indigna- 
tion, the new plan was again discussed. The boards of 
trade and industry, and of councils took hold of the subject; 
sent a committee to Philadelphia to examine the operation 
of the plan there, and a majority of the committees representing these three boards, advised the adoption 
of the plan. The bill passed the Senate at Columbus, but it failed of passage in the House. Large 
petitions from Cleveland, both for and against it, were presented, the friends of the bill claiming to 
have forwarded six thousand names, and accusing their opponents of taking some of theirs from tomb- 
stones, forging others, and duplicating many. The Legislature adjourned before the bill was reported. 
The next Legislature failed to pass it, but in the spring of 1891 it passed both Senate and House 
unanimously. 

In order to evade the Constitution of Ohio, which intends discouraging local legislation by the 
State Legislature, Cleveland was called ‘‘a city of the second grade of the first class,” and its law and 
organization were made ‘‘ to provide a more efficient government for the cities of the second grade of 
the first class.” 

In such cities it was provided that authority should be vested in a council, consisting of twenty 
members, to be elected by districts, to serve two years. This council was given power to establish 
and maintain a police force, a health officer and subordinates; officers for enforcing ordinances relating 
to markets, city scales, weights and measures, harbors and wharfs, the consumption of smoke, etc. 
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The mayor, police judge, prosecuting attorney of the police court, were made elective by the 
people. Six departments were established. The first, a department of public works, having charge 
of the water works, of streets, public grounds and parks; opening, cleaning, improving, repairing and 
lighting them; of the construction and repair of public buildings and bridges, sewers, surveys, water- 
ways, harbors and docks. These different matters are assigned to divisions in the department. 

The second department was for police. The police were to be appointed in pursuance of rules to 
ascertain their fitness, made by the mayor and the head of the department and approved by the council. 
The same provision was made for the appointments to the fire service, which was the third 
department. 

The fourth was the department of accounts, the head of which was the city auditor, for the draw- 
ing of warrants for all appropriations, and for the auditing of accounts. 

The fifth department was the department of law, the director of which was to be the legal adviser 
and attorney and counsel of the city. The sixth department was the charities and corrections, the 
director of which had charge of the Workhouse, House of Refuge, Cemeteries, Infirmary and all 
charitable and penal institutions. 

The Board of Control consisted of the Mayor and the heads of all of these departments. It had all 
the power vested in previous boards of improvements; in commissioners of sewers and in the board of 
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revision. It must meet at least twice a week. It was ordered that the streets should be paved by 
contract, but this has recently been repealed so that the city has power to pave and clean the streets 
itself. 

The Mayor has the power of appointing, by and with the advice and consent of the council, the 
heads of these six departments; their terms to end with his. Neither he nor they can hold any other 
office, must be dona fide residents of the city and citizens of the United States. On penalty of removal, 
they cannot attend any political convention at which municipal officers are to be nominated. The 
heads of departments may remove subordinates, except for political reasons, but the members of the 
police and fire forces are entitled to have the reasons in writing and a hearing before the Mayor, the 
law director and the president of the council. The Mayor and heads of departments may have seats in 
the council and take part in its deliberations and councils, but without the right to vote. They may be 
compelled to attend council meetings. The Mayor has the power to remove any official appointed by 
him—the order to be in writing; he can appoint three disinterested persons, only two of whom may be 
of the same political party; to examine without notice the affairs of any of the departments, officer or 
employee, and at his discretion may assume entire control of the police and fire forces of the city. In 
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case the Mayor is absent or unable to discharge the duties of his office, the director of law shall become 
Acting Mayor, or the director of public works, police, fire, accounts and charities in their order. 

By a later law the parks and boulevards were put under the supervision of commissioners appointed 
by the Sinking Fund Commissioners. The new federal plan thus far has not fully justified the hopes of 
its friends nor warranted the fears of its foes. It 
is, however, more symmetrical than the old system, 
and is capable of being made more effective. Like 
all political machinery in a self-governing commun- 
ity, it will turn out the kind and grade of official 
product the people want it to. 

The first Mayor to serve under the new plan 
was W.G. Rose, who appointed David Morison 
as Director of Charities and Corrections; R. R. 
Herrick, Director of Public Works; F. C. Bangs, 
Director of Accounts; Edward S. Meyer, Director 
of Law; J. W. Gibbons, Director of Police ; and 
Louis Black, Director of Fire; to serve during his 
term, 1890-91. Mr. Gibbons resigned as Director 
of Police, and was succeeded by Henry A. Griffin. 

Robert Blee, who succeeded Mayor Rose, 
named the following men as members of his 
cabinet: W. J. McKinnie, Director of Charities 
and Corrections; John H. Farley, Director of 
Public Works; James Lawrence, Director of Law; W. A. Madison, Director of Accounts; H. H. 
Hyman, Director of Fire ; and W. L. Pollner, Director of Police. The latter resigned before the 
expiration of his term and was succeeded by M. jl. Herbert 

Robert E. McKisson, the present Mayor, who succeeded Mayor Blee, appointed G. R. Warden, 
Director of Charities and Corrections: D. E. Wright, Director of Public Works; H. L. Rossiter, 
Director of Accounts; M. G. Norton, Director of Law; E. A. Abbott, Director of Police; and R. L. 
Palmer, Director of Fire. The latter resigned February 17, 1896, and was succeeded by G. L. 
Heckler. 

The following is a complete list of the Mayors of Cleveland from its organization as a city up to 
and including 1896: 
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Cuyahoga County, as stated in the section of this work devoted to the history of the Cleveland 
Bench and Bar, began its independent existence by holding its first term of court in May, 1810. The 
usual form of county government was soon afterwards organized, and geographically the County, as 
then created, was practically as now. Its history has necessarily been the history of the City of Cleve- 
land, the story of the lives and deeds of the men who combined to make it having been fully told in 
other portions of this volume. 

At the time of holding the first term of court in Cuyahoga County, the County of Huron was still 
attached to it for judicial purposes. Prior to this, in 1788, such a part of the present County as lies east 
of the Cuyahoga River was made a part of Washington County, with the county seat at Marietta, while 
that portion of the County which lies west of the river was embraced in Wayne County, created in 1796, 
with Detroit as the county seat. This was in Territorial days, and before the famous boundary 
war between the States of Ohio and Michigan, when considerable territory, now in the latter State, was 
claimed as a part of Ohio. In July, 1797, that portion of the Reserve east of the Cuyahoga River 
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became a part of Jefferson County, with Steubenville as the county seat. When Trumbull County was 
established, in 1800, it embraced all of the lands of the Western Reserve, including the Fire Lands and 
the group of islands in Lake Erie off Sandusky. In 1806 the County of Geauga was set off from 
Trumbull, and included the main portion of the present Cuyahoga 
County. Huron County began its legal existence in 1809. By an 
act of the Legislature of February roth, 1807, Portage, Ashtabula 
and Cuyahoga Counties were created, and under this act the last 
named county was declared to ‘‘embrace so much of the County 
of Geauga as lies west of the ninth range of townships.” The 
boundaries were fixed as follows: ‘*On the east side of the 
Cuyahoga River, all north of township five, and west of range 
nine; on the west side of the river, all north of township four, 
and east of range fifteen; a space between ranges fifteen and 
twenty, on the west; and the County of Huron being attached 
for judicial purposes.” 

There was an alteration in the line between Cuyahoga and 
Huron Counties made in 1811, and, when Medina County was 
created, in 1812, another change in the western boundary of 
Cuyahoga was made. When Lorain County was organized, in 
1824, there was still another change along the same line, and 
when Lake County was created, in 1840, the township of Willoughby 
was lost to Cuyahoga. In 1841 a portion of Orange township was annexed to Geauga, but in 1843 it 
was restored to Cuyahoga. The County consists of twenty townships, as follows: Bedford, Brecksville, 
Brooklyn, Chagrin Falls, Cleveland, Dover, East Cleveland, Euclid, Independence, Mayfield, Middle- 
bury, Newburg, Olmsted, Orange, Parma, Rockport, Royalton, Solon, Strongsville and Warrensville. 

The county government of Cuyahoga has no 
special features to distinguish it from other Ohio 
counties. The County is about the average in size, 
containing nearly five hundred square miles. In 
population and wealth it is the second County in the 
State, Hamilton slightly out-ranking it in these 
respects. The total value of property in the County, 
which, of course, includes the city of Cleveland, as 
assessed for taxation, is (1896) one hundred and fifty- 
eight million seven hundred and forty thousand four 
hundred and thirty dollars. 
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Mr. Epwarp J. Kennepy, President of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Cuyahoga County, isa 
native of the city of New York, where he was born 
December 23d, 1841. Atan early age hecame to the 
west. He was educated in the public schools, the 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti, Mich., and at 
Baldwin University at Berea, Ohio. 

Mr. Kennedy located in Berea thirty-seven years 
ago, and has resided there ever since. He is engaged 
in business there as a druggist and general merchant, 
has always been a Republican and has served as 
Mayor of Berea, Justice of the Peace, as Recorder 
of Cuyahoga County. In November, 1893, he was 
elected County Commissioner, and re-elected in 
November, 1896. 

Mr. Kennedy was among the first to respond to 
the call for troops at the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
and enlisted at Cleveland in April, 1861, in the 7th 
O. V. I. Hesaw hard and active service during the entire war. He was wounded at Chancellorsville, 
Va., and again at Franklin, Tenn., and for fourteen months was a prisoner of war at Richmond, 
Saulsbury, New Orleans and Andersonville. Mr. Kennedy was one of the survivors of the frightful 
calamity which befell the Mississippi river steamer Sultana, which exploded her boilers near 
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T. D. Brown. 


2. George A. Bennett. 
4. Julius C. Dorn, Clerk of the Board. 
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Memphis, Tenn., on April 27th, 1865. She was conveying north some two thousand three hundred 
ex-prisoners of war, and about one thousand six hundred lost their lives by the accident. . 

Mr. Kennedy is a member of the Masonic Order, of the Knights of Pythias and of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. On November 7th, 1866, he was 
married to Miss Emma E. Henry, of Binghamton, N. Y. They 
have three sons, A daughter died in infancy. 


Mr. GeorcrE A. BENNETT, a resident of Mayfield, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, is well and favorably known in Cleveland. He 
is amember of the Board of County Commissioners, having 
been elected in November, 1894, for a term) of, three years: 
Mr. Bennett was born at Mayfield, in April, 1847, and has 
been a resident of that village all his life. He was reared on 
the farm on which he now lives, and his education was received 
in the village schools of that town. He was early trained to 
his father’s trade, that of blacksmith, and almost as soon as he 
was old enough to reach the anvil he began blacksmithing. 
After the death of his father he succeeded him in the business. 
In addition to his mechanical business he has engaged in 
farming at Mayfield. 

Mr. Bennett was married in November, 1867, to Miss 
Barbara A. Berg, who was born in Bavaria, Germany, and 
who came with her parents to this country when four years 
old. They have a family of four children. 

Mr. Bennett is a strong Republican. He has served as 
treasurer of Mayfield township fifteen years, and as constable 
for five. Heisa Mason and a Knight of Pythias, having his The Court House, Seneca Street. 
membership in these organizations at Chagrin Falls. 


Mr. T. D. Brown, one of the Commissioners of Cuyahoga County, is a native of Cleveland, 
having been born in this city in 1853. In his early youth he attended the public schools, but at the 
age of thirteen be entered a machine shop and served an apprenticeship of four years. He afterwards 
worked for several years as a journeyman machinist in Cleveland. During these years he attended 
night schools and devoted much of his leisure time to study, acquiring a thorough, practical 
education. His mechanical skill led him to obtain license as a marine engineer, in which capacity 
he served six years on the Great Lakes. Subsequently he became engineer at the City Hall, 
and was afterwards made agent of the Case Building, a position which he has held for twelve years. 

Mr. Brown is a Republican of the uncompromising sort. He was one of the organizers of 
the Tippecanoe Club, was elected its first President and, until recently, wasits Commander. In 
1885 and 1886 he represented the Thirty-sixth Ward in the City Council, and in November, 
1895, was elected Commissioner of Cuyahoga County. 

Mr. Brown is a member of Pearl Lodge, Knights of Pythias, Preux Chevalier Division ; 
Uniform Rank Knights of Pythias; Cleveland Lodge of Elks; the St. Andrew’s Society; St. 
Mark’s Senate, K. A. E. O.; Cleveland Council of the Royal League, and is Past Chief of the 
Caledonia Club. He is interested in real-estate and insurance business, and several other local 
enterprises. 


Mr. JuLtius C. Dorn, Clerk of the Board of County Commissioners, is a native Clevelander, 
having been born in this city, March 27th, 1868, and residing here all his life. He obtained his education 
in the Cleveland Grammar Schools and in the Cleveland High School. 

On December 29th, 1893, Mr. Dorn was appointed to his present position, that of Clerk of the 
Board of County Commissioners. For three years prior to this he was a capable assistant to County 
Auditor Akins. He is an ardent Republican and takes a deep personal interest in the success and 
welfare of his party. 

Mr. Dorn is Past Chancellor of Erie Lodge, No. 124, Knights of Pythias; a member of Argonaut 
Division No. 43, Uniform Rank Knights of Pythias; of St. Mark’s Senate No. 10, Knights of the 
Ancient Essenic Order; of Jan Ben Jan Temple No. 27, Dramatic Order Knights of Khorassan; of the 
Tippecanoe Club and of the South Side Republican Club. 

On March 26th, 1894, Mr. Dorn was married to Miss Jeannette Marie DeGries, of Cleveland. 
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Mr. Puiuie H. Dorn, Superintendent of the Cleveland House of Correction, is a native of 
Cleveland, having been born here in 1854, of German parents. He was educated in the public schools 
of the city, and received instruction in the German 
language in a private school. Mr. Dorn began his 
business career with the wholesale boot and shoe firm of 
Adams & Ford, remaining with them twenty-one years, 
during eighteen of which he was one of their most 
successful traveling salesmen. He was afterward with 
the firm of Childs, Groff & Co., in the same line of 
business, one year. He was instrumental in the 
organization of the Cleveland Commercial Travelers’ 
Association, and became its president. 

On May ist, 1895, Mr. Dorn was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland House of Correction, the 
position he now so capably fills. He has always been a 
Republican, andis an enthusiastic secret society man. Fie 
is Past-Grand Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias of 
Ohio; a thirty-second degree Mason, a Mystic Shrimer a 
member of the Royal Arcanum, and a Knight of 
Khorassan. 

On February 28th, 1892, Mr. Dorn married Miss 
Anna N. Tobin, of Cleveland. They have one child, a 
Philip H. Dorn. daughter. 
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CLEVELAND’S CHURCHES AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


[* taking up the history of Cleveland’s religious institutions no attempt will be made to particu- 
larize, as the detailed story of the organization and growth of the two hundred and thirty-four 
regularly established churches would 
suffice to filla large volume. As to 
the religious history of the city itself, | 
there is little to tell. In all settle- Z 
ments where descendants of the Puri- 
tans have predominated, the influ- 
ence of their sturdy morality and 
strong religious beliefs has always, 
to a great extent, been communi- 
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cated to the whole population. * 
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Cleveland and the entire Western jini 
Reserve were no exceptions to this ht era | 
general rule. —— 

At the beginning of the century, 
before the settlements were large 


First Presbyterian Church, East Cleveland, enough to admit of the maintenance Old St. Mary’s Church. 
The oldest church on the Western Reserve. ; ; : . 
Be Beene ee torn ae of regularly organized churches, the First Catholic Church in Cleveland. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society.) Connecticut Missionary Society was 


already active in keeping alive the religious sentiments of the 
pioneers. Before Cleveland possessed half a dozen families the missionaries of the society were 
visiting it with more or less regularity. Rev. Joseph Badger, one of the first of these goodly men 
to enter the Reserve, in his memoirs speaks of having visited Cleveland as early as July, 1800, when 
the village boasted of but two families. At this time there were five families living in Newburg, 
and upon visiting that place, during the same year, the reverend gentleman established a 
church. Another early missionary was the Rev. William Wick, who came from Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of the Congregational Missionary Society. He came into the Reserve 
in 1799, and preached his first sermon in Youngstown, and shortly after visited Cleveland. 

These two men became intimate friends, and together made the first 
effectual efforts to establish religious institutions 
in Cleveland and the surrounding country. 
Badger was a Presbyterian and Wick a Congre- 
gationalist, so that these two religious denomina- 
tions may rightfully lay claim to having been in 
advance of all others in missionary work, 
although the first church established in 
Cleveland was by the Episcopalians. 

As early as 1800-1803 church associ- 
ations had been formed and the result of 
church work was having its effect upon 
the sparsely populated settlements. Un- 
doubtedly there was need for religious 
influences, for, while the population, for 
the most part, was made up of New 
Englanders, who had not cast aside their 
religious precepts upon coming into the 

The First Baptist Church, 1835. newer country, there were also those 

who profaned the Sabbath openly and 
cloried in their infidelity, Had this latter class been numerically stronger, they might have grown 
into a corrupt and hardened society. It was the presence of this element which later led to the 


St. Paul’s Church in 1856. 
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bitter infidel attacks during the slavery discussions; then came similar outbursts, in connection with 
what were known as the ‘Oberlin Views,” or the doctrine of Christian Perfection, and still later 
on ‘‘Millerism,” which led its fanatic adherents to pledge themselves to give up all Christian 
beliefs, and to renounce their faith 
in the Bible if their calculations 
as to the second coming of Christ 
proved erroneous, 

The early settlers, however, 
were, forthe most part, godly men, 
and possessed, to a great degree, 
the same deep religious convic- 
tions which characterized the men 
who founded the earlier New 
England settlements. This view 
has not always been concurred in 
by other writers, notably Professor 
B. A. Hinsdale, who, in an article 
in the ‘‘Magazine of Western 
History” entitled = evan 
Robbins on the Western Reserve,”’ 
says: ‘The amen) iiomiave 
created the traditional view that 
the early settlers of the Reserve 
were pious men, have either been 
ignorant of the following facts, or they have accorded them little weight; first, the Reserve 
was opened at a time when religion was ata low ebb in New England. Secondly, old Connecticut 
did not at first send, as a rule, what she considered her best elements to New Connecticut. Ata later 
day the character of the emigration improved in respect to religion and morals ; but the first 
emigration was largely made up of men who desired to throw off the heavy trammels of an old 
and strongly conservative community, where church and State were closely connected, and where 
society was dominated by political and religious castes. Still further, the east was at this time 
swept by an epidemic of land specula- 
tion; while the laxative moral influence 
of a removal, from an old and well- 
ordered society, to the woods, produced 
its usual effect.” 

An eminent judge, writing in the 
same magazine, in an article entitled 
“The Western Puritan,” says: 
‘‘ History records the fact that infi- 
delity achieved an early and strong 
hold among the settlers. It was open 
and aggressive. It is said that in 
ribald mocking the effigy of Jesus 
was shockingly paraded in the new 
streets of the village.” 

It is true that it was not until 
1816 that any organized religious work 
found favor in the village of Cleveland, 
although church societies had been 
formed early in the century, and, 
aided by the missionary societies of 
the east, were holding religious meet- 
ings in the village with more or less 
regularity. -In 1816 a Protestant 
Episcopal Church was gathered 
together. Preaching was only had three or four times during the first year, after which arrangements 
were madeto have a minister come as often as once a month, from far-away Ashtabula. This was the 
beginning of what is now one of the largest and richest churches in the BPorest City, the Trinity 


Plymouth Congregational Church, Prospect and Perry Streets. 


The “ Old Stone Church.” 
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Cathedral. The Presbyterians followed the Episcopalians, and established the First Presbyterian 
Church, better known as the Old Stone Church, with fourteen members in 1820. 
The growth of religious influence from this time on was rapid and lasting. To-day Cleveland has, 
with the possible 
F exception of Brook- 
lyn, in proportion 
to its population, a 
greater number of 
churches than any 
of the other large 
cities of America. 
Twenty-three dif- 
ferent denomina- 
tions are represent- 
ed,each maintaining 
from one to thirty- 
three churches. In 
addition to these 


there are at least 
fifty more houses of Adelbert College, Western Reserve University. 


a non-sectarian or 
miscellaneous character. There are thirty-three churches of 
Catholic denomination, thirty-two Methodist Episcopal, twenty- 
four Congregational, twenty-three Baptist, eighteen Protestant 
Euclid Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Euclia Episcopal, sixteen Presbyterian, fourteen Evangelical Lutheran, 
avenuedand Qakeale, twelve Hebrew, eleven Evangelical Reformed, ten Reformed 
Church of the Disciples, nine of the United Evangelical, six 
of the United Brethren in Christ, the Evangelical and the Society of Friends three each; the 
Holland Christian Reformed, the Free Baptist, and the Dutch Reformed are represented by two 
churches each. The reformed Protestant Episcopal, the Free Methodist, the Universalists, Unitarian 
and the Swedenborgian have one each. 
As shown in the accompanying illustrations, many of the church structures are large and costly 
edifices, and during the last decade, there have been erected a 
considerable number that for size and architectural beauty cannot 
be excelled in America. Cleveland, in fact, has long been fore- 
most in religious matters and its missionary organizations, branches : 
of the national temperance associations and similar bodies of the 
kind, are noted for their earnest work. That the objects of these 
religious bodies 
have, in a large 
measure, been 
accomplished, is 
emphasized by 
the fact that the 
percentave of 
crimeis much less 
in Cleveland than 
in any other city 
in the world con- 
taining over three 
hundred _ thou- 
sand inhabitants. 
To the churches 
is also due, in a 


; Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Euclid 
First Congregational Church, Franklin Avenue and Taylor Street. Chea t measure, Avenue and Huntington Street. 


the fact that there 


is comparatively little poverty in the city. It may be said in all truth, that Cleveland has attained 
a religious prestige such as is accorded to no other community of its size in the world. 
While it is impracticable to fully narrate the great good accomplished by Cleveland’s churches, 
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there are two institutions which came into being through church influence, which should be mentioned 
more at length in this connection: the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1854, by a few 
young men of the Protestant churches. 
The object was to furnish a club room 
in the central part of the city, for social, 
intellectual, physical, moral and spiri- 
tual improvement for young men. 
Rooms were rented in the second story 
of a block on the north side of Superior 
street, for a reading room and library, 
social and religious meetings. After 
the commencement of the civil war, the 
association was disbanded on account 
of so many of its members enlisting. 
In May, 1867, the present Young 
Men’s Christian Association was 
organized, a constitution adopted and 
the charter membership list opened. 
It was not until the following October 
that the association entered its first 
quarters on the corner of Seneca and 
Superior streets. Here the membership grew very rapidly, and the work was very successful. In 
order to extend its facilities, in 1872 a large residence on the north side of the Public Square was 
purchased at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. The rear of the building was fitted up as a 
‘Newsboys’ and Bootblacks’ Home,” in which sleeping apartments with twenty-five beds, a reading 
room and a night school were started. The next move was in 1881, to Euclid avenue, the property 

on the north side of the Public Square having been disposed of for 
twenty thousand dollars. Soon after this the valuable corner at 
Prospect and Erie streets was purchased at a cost of sixty-eight 
thousand four hundred and twenty-nine dollars, which included 
taxes, etc. Ground was broken for building in September, 1888, 
-and the large and magnificent structure now occupied by the 
association was put under roof December, 1889. The total cost of 
the building and equipments was two hundred and thirty-three 
thousand one hundred and two dollars, and they are the finest in the 
country in com- : 
pleteness and 
adaptability. In 
addition to this 
central building, 
the assoc ta- 
tion has. three 
branches, one at 
the corner of Ala- 
bama and Hamil- 
ton streets, one 
at Collinwood, 
and one on Broad- 
way, the last cost- 
ing sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. 


St. Paul’s Church, Euclid and Case Avenues. 


St. Michael’s Church, Scranton and The Yown g 
oe Women’s Chris- Jewish Temple, Wilson and Central Avenues. 


tian Association 
was organized in 1868 and incorporated in 1869. It had for its objects the spiritual, moral and 
temporal welfare of young women dependent upon their own exertions for support. It does general 


Building of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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missionary work, and has the oversight and support of six homes: the Association Building, 
Euclid avenue; Eliza Jennings Home for Incurables; Boarding Home for Self-supporting Women; 
Home for Aged Women; Retreat for Fallen Women, besides the Educational and Industrial Union. 
The work of the Association is far 
reaching, many women of every age 
and condition having been greatly 
aided by it. 

Church influence, too, played a 
most important part in the estab- 
lishment of schools and_ other 
educational institutions. In the first 
year of the century a petition was 
drawn up by a Connecticut minister, 
the only minister in the Reserve 
except one, to the Territorial Legis- 
lature, asking for a charter for the 
establishment of a college in the 
Western Reserve. This petition was 
subscribed to by a large number of 
the most respectable inhabitants and 
general land owners, among whose 
names appeared that of Moses 
Cleaveland, but for some reason it 
was not granted. In 1803 the first 
General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, on April 16th, incorporated the Erie Literary Society, which was composed of a number 
of proprietors of land within Trumbull County, which then comprised the entire Reserve, who 
desired to appropriate a part of their land to found an institution of learning within that County. 
Under this charter an academy was established at Burton, in 1805, the first institution of 
learning in northern Ohio, This school was continued in operation, with the exception of the years 
1810-1819, until 1834. In 1817 the Presbytery of Grand River, which embraced nearly all the Presby- 
terian and Congregational ministers in the Reserve, formed itself into a society ‘‘for the education of 
indigent and pious young men for the ministry within the limits of the Presbytery.” In 1818 the 

Presbytery of Portage formed a_ similar 
iets ea | society, and in 1822 the two Presbyteries 
appointed a committee for the purpose of 
devising ‘‘ ways and means for establishing 
on the. Western Reserve a Literary and 
Theological Institution.” This agitation led 
to the establishment of the college at 
Hudson in 1826. 

In March, 1880, through one of the 
Board of Trustees, Amasa Stone proposed 
to give the college five hundred thousand 
dollars, provided it would remove _ to 
Cleveland and change its name to 
‘‘Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University.". The new name was to be a 
memorial to Mr. Stone’s only son, Adelbert 
Stone, who was drowned while a student at 
Yale. Mr. Stone proposed further, that 
of the sum of money offered by him, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars should 
be expended in buildings, and the remainder 
added to the permanent endowment of 
the college. 

On September 2oth, the same year, the Trustees voted to accept the proposition and to remove 
the college when the conditions were fulfilled. March 19th, 1881, the conditions having been com- 
plied with, the Trustees voted to remove to Cleveland, which was accordingiy done in September, 1882. 


First Methodist Episcopal Cnurch, corner Euclid Avenue and Erie Street, 


Pilgrim Congregational Church, Jennings and Starkweather Avenues, 
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Two buildings were erected, one containing rooms for the work of instruction, with chapel, library 
and museum; the other containing apartments for sixty students. In 1883 the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars was added to the funds of the college by the will of Mr. Stone. A fine gymnasium 
was added in 1888, a Physical Laboratory, 
built and equipped by Mr. Samuel H. 
Mather, was completed in 1894, and in 
1895 the Hatch Library, the gift of Mr. 
H. R. Hatch, was added. 

In 1888 a college for women was 
opened as a part of the Western Reserve 
University. The buildings were opened 
for useinSeptember, 1892. The recitation 
hall, known from its donor as ‘‘ Clark 
Hall,” contains a chapel, library, gymna- 
sium and offices, in addition to recitation 
and study rooms. The ‘‘Guilford House ” 
was erected as a home for the students. 

The Case School of Applied Science, 
which may also be mentioned in this 
connection, although having nad an exist. 
ence of but twenty years, is one of the 
most thoroughly organized and_ best 
equipped institutions of its kind in the 

Epworth Memorial Church, Prospect Street and Willson Avenue. country. It was one of the many philan- 

thropic enterprises of the late Leonard 
Case. In February, 1877, that gentleman made a deed of trust for the endowment of the school, 
although the matter, at his request, was kept a secret until his death, which occurred January 
8th, 1880. On March 2gth, of the same year, the school was incorporated. It was started in the 
old Case homestead, on Rockwell street. The first preparatory term was begun in April, 1881, 
although the regular opening term did not commence until October 3d, 1881. Five instructors were 
employed during the first year, and sixteen students received instruction. 

In 1882, ground on Euclid avenue, opposite Wade Park, was purchased by a number of generous 
citizens, and the erection of a new school building commenced in April, 1883. The new structure 
was ready for use at the opening of the fall term in 1885. 
Three departments were then organized; civil engineer- 
ing, physics and chemistry. About twenty-five thousand 
dollars were spent for apparatus, and the laboratories were 
well equipped. On October 27th, 1886, the school 
building and all it contained were destroyed by fire. 
There was but little insurance on the building, and none 
on the apparatus. It was entirely rebuilt, however, and 
the magnificent new laboratory added in February, 1892. 

Leonard Case, whose generosity gave Cleveland this 
magnificent school, gave to the Case Library the fine 
building which it now occupies. This library really had 
its beginning in 1836, while Cleveland was still a straggling 
village. In that year, the Young Men’s Literary Asso- 
ciation had established a library in an upper room on 
Water street. Books were purchased from a local firm 
of booksellers on time, and when the association failed to 
meet its payments, all of the volumes were returned, and 
the library abandoned. The booksellers then attempted 
to conduct a library on theirown account. They organized 
a circulating library, subscribers to which were charged 


. . 7 Aj y 1 
six dollars per annum. Single volumes were loaned to CERRO E Re Ue ee ete Cok ne 


non-subscribers for six and one-quarter cents per volume, 

twelve mo. size; or twelve and one-half cents per volume octavo size, which would seem to suggest 
that quantity as well as quality was a consideration with these early librarians. This enterprise 
was a.so short-lived, being abandoned in 1842. 
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Hough Avenue School. 


Miles Park School. 


New Building, Western Reserve Historical Society, southeast 
corner Euclid Avenue and Fairmount Street. 
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In 1848, the need of a public library was felt by the people, and a meeting held in the council 
chambers that year, led to the establishment of the Cleveland Library Association. The meeting was 
called to order by William Case, who stated its objects. Stock was subscribed to, and additional 

funds raised by means of a grand ball 

given at the Weddell House, which had 

| just been completed. Although the asso- 

: ciation was placed on a tolerably sound 

financial basis, it had its struggles to keep 

apace with the rapidly growing city. The 

library occupied rooms for many years in 

the Baldwin Block, at No. 95 Superior 
street. 

When the present library building 
was presented to the association, it was 
decided to adopt the name of the donor, 
and the title ‘‘Cleveland Library Asso- 
ciation’’ was accordingly dropped. The 
new quarters were opened to the public in 
July, 1894. The library is admirably 
arranged, and contains over forty thousand 
volumes of the most varied and compre- 
hensive character. 

Another institution of the broadest 
usefulness and of invaluable educational 
influence, is the Western Reserve Historical Society. Its plan of organization was first suggested 
by the late Judge C. C. Baldwin, in the year 1866, while he was vice-president of the Cleveland 
Library Association, now the Case Library. There had been previously a pioneer society, which 
held large and enthusiastic annual meetings at Newburg, but the interest died away and the society 
languished and practically came to an end. It seemed to Mr. Baldwin that there should be a 
society formed with somewhat different ends, and so organized and planned that work done should 
be preserved. During the next year, 1867, the plans were perfected, and at the annual meeting of 
May 7th, 1867, amendments were made to the consititution of the Library Association, authorizing 
the formation of historical and scientific departments, and so planned, that while each department 
would be quite distinct and separate, yet, if such untimely fate befell it as befell the Pioneer Society, 
its collections would be preserved by the Library. Pursuant to the constitutional amendment, an 
historical section was drawn up by C. C. Baldwin, and 
inaugurated on May 28th, by the following paper, signed 

by the requisite number of L 
members: 

“The undersigned 
members of the Cleveland 
Library Association hereby 
associate ourselves as a 
department of history and 
its kindred subjects, in 
accordance with the provi- 
sions of the amended con- 
stitution, and agree to 
proceed immediately to 
organize said department, 
by adopting the proper 
= rules and regulations, and 
by the appointment of 
officers.” .The paper was 

Square. signed by the following- 

named gentlemen: M. B. 

Scott, A. T. Goodman, Peter Thatcher, W. N. Hudson, J. D. Cleveland, George Willey, E. R. 

Perkins, John H. Sargeant, W. P. Fogg, George R. Tuttle, Samuel Starkweather, i. © Buell, 

Henry A. Smith, G. W. Sackrider, J. H. A. Bone, Joseph Perkins, A. K. Spencer, Ist. 5. utile: 
C. C. Baldwin, T. R. Chase and Charles Whittiesey. 


Clark Hall and Guilford Cottage. Western Reserve University. 
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Old District Schoolhouse, Detroit Street. 
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The Historical Department adopted by-laws, which were ratified June 5th by the directors of the 
Library Association, after which the following-named officers were elected: President, Charles Whit- 
tlesey; Vice-President, M. B. Scott; Secretary, J. C. Buell; Treasurer, A. K. Spencer. The by-laws 


stated the name of the society to be ‘‘ The Western 
Reserve Historical Society,’ and its objects to be, 
‘“To discover, procure and preserve whatever relates 
to the history, biography, genealogy, antiquities and 
statistics connected with the City of Cleveland and 
the WesternReserve, and generally what relates to 
the history of Ohio and the Great West.” 

In 1892 the Historical Society was organized under 
a separate charter, in which are set forth the same 
objects as those mentioned in the by-laws before spoken 
of, and the society was duly incorporated under the 
laws of Ohio. On April 6th, of the same year, the 
Society purchased the old building of the Society for 
Savings, which it now (1896) occupies (the considera- 
tion being sixty thousand dollars), the third story of 
which the Society had held by a perpetual lease, and 
in consideration of which the grantors deducted ten 
thousand dollars from the purchase price, and also 
ten thousand dollars on account of the restriction as to 
occupancy of the building for business purposes for 
twenty years. On May 25th, 1896, the deed was 
executed by which this building of the Historical 
Society passed into the hands of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Plans were completed and accepted for an 
elegant new structure for the Society, which is now in 
course of construc- 
tion at the corner of 
Euclid avenue and 


First Baptist Church, Prospect and Kennard Streets. 


Fairmount street, adjoining the entrance to Wade Park. The 
collections of the Society are the largest of the kind in the State of 
Ohio, and among the largest in the West. 
interest and value to a few curiosity collectors, or moss-back students 
interested in out-of-the-way things, but represent many of the most 
vital interests of northern Ohio and of the whole country. 


They are not merely of 


Tradition has it that near the beginning of the present century, 
when three families combined to make the major portion of the 
population, a private school was established in which the five 
children of the settlement were taught the rudiments of the English 
language. The first 
school of which there is 
any record, however, 
was a private school, 
conducted by a Mr. 
Chapman in 1814. In 
1817 the village of 
Cleveland purchased a 
¢mall schoolhouse, w hich 
had been _ previously 
erected by private 
citizens. It was located 


Catholic Cathedral, Bishop’s Palace and Schools, corner Superior near the corner of St. The Old Academy. 


and Erie Streets. 


Clair and Bank streets, 
and although the first 


schoolhouse owned by the city, it was not a free school, for, in all instances, except in a few who were 
too poor to pay, a fixed charge for tuition was made. It was not until 1836 that any system of 
public instruction was adopted by the city, the schools previous to that date having been supported 
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almost wholly by private enterprise. A Sunday School was established in the old Bethel Church in 

1833. It was a mission school to which only the children of the poorest classes were sent. These 

children were found to be so ignorant that a day school was established, and this, coming under the 
control of the city in June, 1836, became Cleveland’s 
first public school. A school tax was levied and 
collected for its support, and during its first quarter 
two hundred and twenty-nine pupils received instruc- 
tion. The total expense of maintaining the school 
during the first term was one hundred and thirty-one 
dollars and twelve cents. It was from this small 
beginning that Cleveland’s present excellent school 
system was evolved. 

In October of the same year, a Board of School | 
Managers, consisting of John W. Willey, Anson 
Haydon and Daniel Worley was appointed by the 
City Council, and the operation of the schools was 
continued under the direction of such a board until 
1859, its members being appointed from year to year. 

On July 7th, 1837, an ordinance was passed by the | 
Council providing for the establishment and mainte- 
mance of com- 
mon schools and 
levying a tax 
Woodland Branch Library. of one-half of a 
mill £or the 
purpose. School books were furnished pupils at wholesale 
prices, and salaries at the rate of six dollars per week for 
female, and forty dollars per month for male teachers, were 
provided for. The purchase of two city lots and the erection 
of two brick buildings for school houses in 1840, was the next 
event of importance. These were the first school buildings 
erected by the city. One of these was located on Rockwell 
street and the otheron Prospectstneet. The Nockwell street 
lot is still in possession of the Board of Education, and the 
building on Prospect 
street was continued 
in use as a school until 
June, 1395. 

lin rs4n “the “office 
of Acting Manager of 
Public Schools was 
established by an 
ordinance of the City Council. This officer also served as 
Secretary to the Board of Managers. His duties originally 
did not extend beyond the purchase of the necessary supplies 
required by the schools, but they were extended from time to 
time until the position differed little from that of the present 
Superintendent of Instruction. The latter office was established 
by the City Council in 1852, and Andrew Freese elected to 
the position. 

On July 13th, 1846, basement rooms were rented in the 
church (Old Plymouth Congregational) on Prospect street, 
and the Central High School established with thirty-four boys 
in attendance. The West High School was established in 1854. 
From 1859 until 1892 the public schools were under the 
management and control of a Board of Education elected by 
the people. Until 1868, however, the Board was so restricted in its authority that it was practically 
a body without power. It could only recommend to the City Council the adoption of such meas- 
ures as were deemed advisable, but had no authority to enforce them. Although charged with all 


The Central High School, 


Public Library. 


Madison Avenue School. 
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Main Building, Case School of Applied Science. 
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First Schoolhouse in Cleveland, near corner of Bank and 
St. Clair Streets. 
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responsibility, it could not expend any sum exceeding fifty dollars without the Council's sanction, 
In 1868 the entire control of all money raised for school purposes was given the Board of Education 
by an act of the State Legislature. 

On March 8th, 1892, an act was passed by the General Assembly, providing for the reorganization 
of the Board of Education, by which 
all authority is vested in a School 
Council of seven members, elected 
at large, and all executive authority 
is vested in a School Director, 
elected by popular vote of the city 
district. The last named officer 
appoints all subordinates but the 
teaching force, the members of 
which are appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. The latter 
officer receives his appointment from 
the School Director, and may be 
removed by him for cause. The 
City Auditor, City Treasurer and 
Corporation Counsel, are, under the 
provisions of this act, the Auditor, 
Treasurer and Solicitor for the 
Board of Education. In March, 
1893, at the request of the Board, 
the General Assembly passed an act 
to provide for the bonded indebtedness of the Board then outstanding. In accordance with the 
provisions of this act a Sinking Fund Commission, with five members, was appointed. 

One of the most striking demonstrations of Cleveland’s remarkable growth as a city, is found in the 
expansion of its public school system. The outgrowth of a mission or ‘‘ ragged” school, it had its birth 
with the establishment of a little schoolhouse in 1836, which was maintained during its first term ata 
total experse of one hundred and thirty-one dollars. To-day the system embraces sixty-three schools, 
having a seating capacity of fifty-two thousand and valued at four million one hundred and sixty-six 
thousand six hundred. and 
seventy-one dollars, maintained 
at an annual expenditure of one 
million one hundred and seven- 
teen thousand four hundred and 
forty-three dollars. There are at 
present forty-seven thousan d 
three hundred and fifteen children 
enrolled as pupils, and an average 
daily attendance of thirty-eight 
thousand three hundred ard 
twelve, while one thousand and 
fifty teachers find regular employ- 
ment. The course of study 
covers a period of eight years in 
the elementary grades, four 
years in the high schools, three 
years in the manual training 
schools and one and _ one-half 
years in the normal training 
schools. The manual training 


and the high school work may 
be pursued at the same time. Interior Western Reserve Historical Society. Old Building. 


The West High School. 


ss 


The pupils, in addition to being 

afforded opportunities for obtaining a complete general education, including music, drawing and 
German, boys may, in the manual training departments, receive practical instruction in mechanics and 
engineering; while in the normal training schools, girls may receive instruction in pedagogic subjects, 
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such as the science of education, school discipline and methods and practice of teaching. The latter 
are also taught wood turning, clay modeling, wood carving, and drawing, as well as sewing, cooking, 
etc., in the manual training departments. 

The Tax Commission has allowed an extra levy of one-tenth of a mill for kindergarten purposes, 
and arrangements have been made by which the Board of Education willadd to the school system eight 
kindergarten schools. 

The public school system of Cleveland is recognized throughout America as one of the most perfect 
devised for any municipality, and the most important of its features have been adopted with equal 
success in other cities. This satisfactory state of affairs is largely due to the fact that the school 
management has long since been divorced from politics. 

Nearly all of the schools were, early in their history, furnished with small libraries. Books were 
obtained through private donations, and through the efforts of pupils and teachers. In 1853 the 
General Assembly of Ohio provided for the establishment of a public school library, and in 1867 the 
Board of Education secured an enactment by the same body, authorizing the levy of a municipal tax 
for library purposes. Until that year, the school library occupied a room in the Central High School 
Building. Subsequently, it was transferred at various times to No. 236 Superior street, to No. 212 
Superior street, to the City Hall, and finally to its present location, No. t90 Euclid avenue. Herea 
grand collection of books, numbering ninety thousand volumes, has been gathered together. 


The Case Library Building. 
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THE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS, HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL COLLEGES 
OF CLEVELAND. 


T= benevolent institutions of Cleveland are both numerous and varied. To give their history in 

a complete form would be to recount the organization and growth of more than two hundred 
organizations, directly or indirectly devoted to the dispensation of charity. There is, doubtless, no 
other city in America, and certainly none in the State, where the dependent poor are so well cared for 
as Cleveland. Statistical authority has been cited to the effect that one in every thirty-seven population 
of Ohio is either wholly, or partially, a public charge. This population would give the city nearly 
eight thousand of these uafortunates, whose wants must be supplied by public and private charity. 
Surprisingly large as the figures are, Cleveland is notably free from the abject and degrading 
pauperism which makes up the tenement districts of other great commercial centers. Its citizens have 
always shown a commendable willingness not only to be taxed for public charity, but to maintain by 
private contributions, institutions, where the poor may be provided for and the sufferings of the sick. 
and the maimed alleviated. It would be difficult to determine the causes of poverty in Cleveland, 
save that it is an unfortunate phase of civilization, and always been a part of the story of the great 
cities of the world. 

The city of Cleveland was free from pauperism for many years. Indeed it was not until long 
after the great tide of emigration had begun its flow from the rapidly growing settlements of the east 
and the densely populated cities of Europe. Not until 1827 was public charity demanded. In that 


The City Infirmary. 


year provisions were distributed among the families of some workmen, who had been employed in 
the opening of the Ohio Canal. With the mercantile depression of 1837 came much poverty and 
privation, but even then the need of organized charities had not been made manifest. The limited 
number of dependents were provided for by the establishment of an almshouse, which for a number 
of years stood fronting on an alley known as Brownell street, at the rear of the Erie street cemetery. 

In 1849, however, the condition of the poor had become such as to warrant the erection of the 
City Infirmary, which was begun in 1850, on ground west of the Cuyahoga River, between what is 
now Scranton avenue and Valentine street. It was not completed until 1855, and was at the beginning 
occupied by only forty inmates. The insane and hospital departments were at first incorporated in 
the same building, but in 1885, two wings were built to constitute the former, and in 1889 the City, 
Hospital building was erected to the north of the infirmary building. The infirmary proper has 
accommodations for four hundred, while the insane department accommodates three hundred and 
seventy-five. In 1858 an attempt was made to use a portion of the infirmary as a House of Correction, 
but the plan was abandoned in 1871 as impracticable. 

In its provisions for friendless children Cleveland has been especially bountiful, having more 
than a dozen permanently established institutions of this character. Important among these is the 
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Cleveland City Industrial School, which had its rather unpromising beginning in a small room over a 
store located at the foot of Champlain street in 1853. Its growth has been entirely due to contributions 
from liberally public spirited citizens. In 1880 the present imposing building in Detroit street was 
erected by the late Amasa Stone, at a cost of 

thirty-seven thousand dollars, and donated to the : == 
Children’s Aid Society. The school occupies a | | 
farm of sixty acres, the land having been acquired 
from donations by the late Leonard Case and others. 

The Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum was 
instituted in 1852, and, like many other institutions 
of its kind in the city, was established through the 
aid of women. A small frame house was first 
erected under the supervision of a Board of women 
managers, at the corner of Ohio and Erie streets, 
and eleven children, under eight years of age, 
found a home within its wails. In 1878 Leonard 
Case donated four anda half acres of land on St. 
Clair street, and J. H. Wade forty thousand dollars 
for a building. The present home was at once 
erected at a cost of seventy-eight thousand dollars. 
Afterwards a model dormitory was built and 
donated by Joseph Perkins, and then through the generosity of Dr. Alleynne Maynard, a hospital 
department was added at a cost of ten thousand dollars. The institution has healthful and 
commodious accommodations for three hundred children, and through its kindly auspices thousands 
of homeless tots have been mercifully provided for, 

A similar institution is the Jewish Orphan Asylum, on Woodland avenue, which was made possible 
through the Sons of Covenant, a Hebrew Society, organized in 1863, for charitable purposes in the 
Western and Southern States. The property, then known as Seelye’s Water Cure, was purchased 
for the purpose at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars. The Asylum was formally dedicated July 
14th, 1868. Large additions were made from time to time, and in 1886 a magnificent structure was 
erected in addition to the one already standing. To-day the Jewish Orphan Asylum is one of the 
largest and most complete institutions of its character in the country. It has accommodations for five 
hundred children, has harbored more than two thousand and provided homes for one thousand four 
hundred. 

St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum was founded, exclusively for boys from four to fourteen years of age, 
by Bishop Rappe, in 1852. Funds raised by popular methods were expended in the building of a 
frame house at the corner of Monroe and Willett streets, and eleven more hapless little wanderers 
found a home. In 1858 a large brick building was begun on the same grounds, and occupied in 1859, 
though not fully completed until 1865. <A quarter of a million of dollars has been expended in bring- 

ing the Asylum into its present condition, and a 
5 | training school, to be located on land without 
the city limits, is now in contemplation. 

There are two such institutions for females. 
The St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, located on 
Harmon street, and founded in 1854 by the Nuns 
of the Sacred Heart of Mercy, and the St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum, which is conducted by the 
Sacred Heart of Mercy Society, in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The former is for girls from 
eight to sixteen years of age, while the latter 
receives children from two to eight years of age. 
Both these institutions are maintained wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 

In addition to these already mentioned, there 

Jewish Orphan Asylum. are five other institutions, maintained exclusively 

for the care of homeless waifs. Each of these has 

a regularly appointed establishment. Of these the Lida Baldwin Infants’ Rest was first established. 
It was organized in 1884 as a branch of the Cleveland Humane Society, and its substantial building 
and beautiful grounds at No. 1416 Cedar avenue, were made possible through the unstinted generosity 


Protestant Orphan Asylum. 
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of Mr. H. R. Hatch. This institution has for its special care foundlings and sick and neglected 
infants, who are too young to be received into any other institution in the city. Three years after 
the establishment of the Infants’ Rest, the Jones School and Home came into existence through the 
philanthropy of Mr. and Mrs. Carlos M. Jones, who donated their homestead, a large dwelling, and 
seven acres of land, for the establishment of a school and home for destitute children. In 1893 a 
substantial building, to be used as a hospital department, was added. The home is located at No. 
1663 Pearl street, and has accommodations for fifty. Invalid and crippled children have been 
especially provided for by the establishment of the Bethany Home. This institution owes its being 
to a band of generous young matrons. It was first established in a small home at No. 1205 Cedar 
avenue. From twenty to fifty little unfortunates were cared for in the old Huntington residence, 
at No. 655 Willson avenue, which was acquired largely through the contributions of Mrs. M. C. 
Worthington. Convalescent children from the Bethany Home, as well as from other institutions 
of the same character, find a delightful retreat during the summer months at Rainbow Cottage, 
which was organized by thirteen large-hearted young women during the summer of 1891. The 
‘‘Cottage”’ is a commodious house, with fourteen acres of ground, located on Lakeview avenue, 
midway between Glenville 
and Euclid. 

The Childrens’ Fresh 
Air Camp was organized by 
Father Addison in 1889 for 
asimilar purpose. The 
Camp has had placed at its 
disposal forty acres of land 
on the Woodland Hills, 
where each summer from 
one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred sick and weakly 
children aré given a 
summer home. 

Nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars is annually 
expended in the mainte- 
nance of these institutions, 
exclusively devoted to the 
betterment of the children 
of the poor. It is almost 

The Central Friendly Inn. impossible to estimate the 

Portrait, Mrs. E. C. Worthington, Superintendent. total amount expended in 

this one channel by Cleve- 

land philanthropists during the life of the city, but the amount would doubtless run far into the millions. 

The same generous philanthropy which has marked Cleveland’s care of its pauper young, has 
been made manifest in the treatment of its infirm and impoverished aged. During the last quarter 
of a century of the city’s growth, more than a dozen retreats have been established, for those whom 
misfortune overtook late in life’s journey. The first of these came in 1857, when the Church Home, 
for indigent and aged women, was established from a bequest of William Stubbs, an Englishman, 
who left his entire estate, valued at four thousand dollars, for the purpose. It was first 
established at Brownell and Pine streets, but a new home has lately been erected on Prospect street, 
near Perry street, at a cost of twenty thousand dollars, and is known as the Trinity Church Home. 
Next came the Dorcas Invalids’ Home, which had its beginning in 1874. About that time Mrs. M. C. 
Worthington, whose name is connected with so many similar charities, purchased the Waring Street 
M. E. Church, rented some land on the corner of St. Clair and Lawrence streets, and had it moved 
there. Here, with the aid of a corps of other Christian women, she took up the work which made the 
new home a possibility. Later a house on Hamilton street was rented, and two or three invalid 
women, who had been sheltered and given a home, were moved into it. As the new home prospered 
several removals were necessitated, until, in 1892, the home having become a branch of the Dorcas 
Society’s work, was removed to No. 600 East Madison avenue, into a large house with beautiful 
grounds, purchased by the Society. During 1880 two more like institutions came into existence, the 
Home for the Aged and the Home for Aged and Infirm Israelites. The former is conducted by the 
‘Little Sisters of the Poor,” a sisterhood of nuns founded in Brittany in 1840. This home had its 
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modest beginning in a small frame house on Perry street. Its growth, however, has been rapid and 
continued. The costly buildings now occupied by it on Perry street, extend from Hazen to Perry 
street, and afford a kindly shelter to two hundred men and women hitherto homeless and without 
friends. The Home for Aged and Infirm Israelites occupies the property formerly used by the Cleve- 
land Protestant Orphan Asylum, which was purchased in June, 1881, for twenty-five thousand 
dollars. This was considered a very low price, on account of its being converted from one charity into 
another. In 1884 the institution received an endowment of ten thousand dollars, as a memorial to the 
great philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore, and it was given his name. In 1889 additions, costing 
twenty thousand dollars, were added. There are some fifty inmates, whose ages range from sixty to 
one hundred and three years. In 1886 the late Amasa Stone, to whose unflagging generosity Cleve- 
land owes so much, erected a suitable building on Kennard street and endowed it with an annual fund 
of one thousand dollars, with the express understanding that it should always remain a home for aged 
women. It has about thirty inmates, all of whom are over sixty years of age. A year later the gift 
of seven and a half acres of land and a beautiful house by Mrs. Eliza Jennings, added still another of 
these grand institutions to the city’s list of similar possessions. The Eliza Jennings Home, as it is 
called, has twenty-one rooms, two wards for sick patients, and accommodates forty inmates. 

In many of these institutions for the aged, no admission fee is exacted, notably the one under the 
direction of the ‘ Little Sisters of the Poor,” and it is one of the crowning charities that these aged 
people, many of whom have been used to better things, have had the rougher edge of life’s journey 
made smoother toward the end. 

There are five institutions maintained 
by charity, in Cleveland, devoted to the 
rescue and reformation of fallenwomen. Of 
these, the ‘‘ House of the Good Shepherd ” 
was first established. Its existence dates 
from July, 1869, and at the beginning it 
occupied a frame cottage on Lake street. 
The present location is on the corner of 
Sterling avenue and Sibley street. The land 
was the gift of Bishop Rappe, and the forty 
thousand dollar structure was mainly 
erected through the donations of W. J. 
Gordon. The ‘‘Open Door” was estab- 
lished in 1887, and occupied a large brick 
dwelling on Erie street, near Bolivar. It 
was discontinued while accomplishing excel- United States Marine Hospital. 
lent work, for lack of support, after an 
existence of eight years. Through the combined liberality of Leonard Case, Amasa Stone, ask, 
Wade and Joseph Perkins, the third institution of this character was established in Cleveland in 
1887. A magnificent building was erected on St. Clair street, and called ‘‘ The Retreat.” The cost of 
maintenance has never been less than five thousand dollars per annum, and the total amount spent 
since the beginning has been over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The “ Faith Home,” at 
No. 160 Courtland street, the ‘‘ Rescue Home,” at No. 91 Kinsman street, and the ‘‘ Training Home 
for Friendless Girls,” No. 156 Forest street, complete the list of like institutions. . 

The field of general philanthropy as practiced in Cleveland is, indeed, too large to admit of the dis- 
cussion or description of all the numerous organizations and societies seeking to lessen the wants of the 
poor and unfortunate. In this general field the ‘‘ Central F riendly Inn” is conspicuous. It was 
opened by a band of charitable women at Nos. 71 and 7 3 Central Place, in a district where vice and in- 
temperance were only equaled by poverty and crime. Originally the Friendly Inn consisted mainly of 
a reading room, where idle men and boys were made welcome. A cheap restaurant was added and was 
an important adjunct for along time. As the work grew the entire block of buildings was rented, and 
in 1888 a building was erected which, including its furniture and appointments, cost fifty-three thousand 
dollars. The donations, which went to make up the sum, came largely from a liberal few. The chapel, 
fronting on Broadway, is Gothic in design and the whole is of brick, with stone trimmings. The 
interior arrangements afford excellent facilities for industrial education and a general work of philan- 
thropy. It has a lodging department of twenty rooms, the chief object of which is to furnish neat and 
attractive lodgings at a low rate, or if needs be, free of charge. There are other features which, com- 
bined, make the Friendly Inn one of the most interesting in the history of partially self-supporting 
philanthropies. Mrs. E. C. Worthington, widow of the late B. F. Worthington, is the superintendent, and 
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her admirable management of the institution is recognized by practical philanthropists throughout the 
State. Mrs. Worthington has had much educational experience in Cleveland, and has achieved phe- 
nomenal success asa teacher and disciplinarian. Tranquilly, though busily, she discharges the arduous 
duties to which she has dedicated her life, with something very nearly akin to consecration, and many 
who have gone forth from her influence will bear the permanent impress of her serene and unwaver- 
ing Christian character. 

The oldest philanthropic society in the city is the Western Seaman’s Friend Society, which was 
organized in 1830, when Cleveland was a thriving town of afew thousand inhabitants. The new society 
was established by a Mr. Winslow, of New York, a representative of the American Seaman's Friend 
Society, and headquarters were opened near the old light house on Water street. The Cleveland 
Bethel Union, an auxiliary organization, was established in 1867, and the ‘‘ McCurdy Block,” at the 
corner of Superior and Spring streets, was purchased and furnished at a cost of sixty-three thousand 
dollars, the total sum being raised by subscription. 

After the Western Seaman’s Friend Society came the Martha Washington Society, with Mrs. 
Benjamin Rouse as President, in 1843. This was followed by the Dorcas Society in 1867; the Cleve- 
land Humane Society in 1873; the Central Friendly Inn in 1874; the Floating Bethel in 1879; Bethel 
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Associated Charities in 1881; the Sacred Heart and the Rebecca Aid Societies in 1884; Hebrew 
Relief Association in 1890; Circle of Mercy and the Day Nursery and Kindergarten Association in 
1892; the Cleveland Council of Jewish Women in 1894, and many other societies of similar import. 
Thus it will be seen that, from the beginning, Cleveland has had due cause to refer with pride to its 
philanthropists and its philanthropies. 

In proportion to its population Cleveland is doubtless in advance of any city in the United States, 
with reference to its hospital provisions. Of the twelve modern institutions of this character within 
the city, the United States Marine Hospital was first established. It is one of seven similar institutions 
erected by the Federal Government, in response to petitions from the Legislatures of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Kentucky. The building was begun in 1844, but work was suspended for several years, 
and the structure not completed until early in the ’50s. The total cost, when finished, including land 
and minor improvements, was one hundred and nineteen thousand two hundred and ninety-one 
dollars. The first physician and surgeon in charge, of whom record is found, was Dr. Charles R. 
Pierce. During the war the Marine Hospital was used as an army hospital. In 1874 the Cleveland 
Hospital Association — later known as the Lakeside Hospital Association — leased the institution for 
twenty years, during which time extensive improvements were made. At the expiration of the lease 
the government service resumed control, and is now in charge. 
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Cleveland State Hospital (for insane) was authorized by an act of the Ohio Legislature, passed in 
1852. It was completed and opened for the reception of patients March 5th, 1855. At that time it 
had a capacity of one hundred and twenty patients. In 1872 most of the buildings were burned, and 
upon rebuilding, the present site 
of the main structure was mapped 
out. In 1887 the domestic build- 
ing was burned, and the present 
amusement hall and chapel, 
laundry and boiler houses were 
erected. In 1893 the two cottages 
were added. The total number 
of inmates at presence one 
thousand and fifteen, and the 
number is constantly increasing. 
The total cost of the buildings, 
exclusive of the ground, was about 
one million four hundred thousand 
dollars. At present anew amuse- 
ment hall and chapel building are 
being erected, upon the completion 
of which the present amusement 
hall will be used for a congregate dining room, and the ward dining rooms, as they now exist, 
for dormitories, increasing the capacity one hundred and twelve beds. 

Lakeside Hospital originated in 1860, and was started through the efforts of Dr. Woodruff, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and was incorporated May 2ist, 1866. The United States Marine Hospital 
was obtained by lease from the Government during the war, and used for general hospital purposes, 
In 1894 the lease expired, and a magnificent building is at this time nearing completion on Lake 
street, near Erie, just east of the Marine Hospital. The new building will be erected at a cost of about 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and will accommodate two hundred and twenty-five patients. 

St. Vincent’s Charity Hospital was the fourth established in Cleveland, and came into existence 
in 1865. It is situated on the block of land between Central avenue, Perry and Marion streets, and has 
a capacity in the public wards of twenty male and twenty female patients, and a gynecological ward 
with a capacity of five or six. There are about thirty private rooms for patients, and a large operating 
room, with a seating capacity of two hundred. The hospital is held in trust by the sisters of St. 
Augustine. 

The Cleveland Homeeopathic Hospital, commonly known as the ‘‘ Huron Street Hospital,” was 
next established, being organized in 1868. The first hospital organization in the city was accomplished 

in a modest way by a wnion of the Homceopathic 

and Alopathic schools of medicine in 1867. They 
secured and occupied in that year a building on 

Wilson street (now known as Davenport street), 

utilizing it for hospital purposes about a year, 

when the homceopathic physicians withdrew and 
organized an independent institution—The Cleve- 
land Homeopathic Hospital. Possession of the 
premises known as the ‘‘ Old Humiston Institute,” 
was obtained, and they were occupied for college 
and hospital purposes until 1872, when the Perry 
residence’ properiy——the present site of the 
institution—was purchased. Some changes and 
additions to the building were made, and the 

hospital established in the new location. In 1878 
¢ the present handsome and well arranged buildings 

were erected, the hospital occupying them in the 

St? Vincent's (Charity) Hospitai. autumn of that year. The first President was 
Alton Pope, who was succeeded by T. P. Handy. 

St. Alexis Hospital was organized July 16th, 1884. The premises first used was a private house, 
which was purchased, and to which additions have been made. At first the force consisted of only two 
Sisters, and the first year only twenty-four patients were admitted. The current year, the twelfth in 


The Lakeside Hospital. (Unfinished ) 
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the history of the hospital, over one thousand two hundred patients have been received, the majority of 
which were charity cases. The building is the property of the Sisters of St. Francis, who are the 
trustees, and its capacity is one hundred and fifteen. ‘The corner stone for a magnificent new building 
was laid Sunday, November 8th, 1896, with 
appropriate céeremontes, Mer, T. P. Thorpe 
presided as the representative of Bishop Horstman. 
The new building will be part brick and part 
stone, and fire proof. The size of the wing will 
be 50x138, and the building when finished 196x138. 

In 1889 the City Hospital was erected, at the 
corner of Scranton avenue and Valentine street, 
by the municipal government. It has sixteen 
wards and twenty-four single rooms in the main 
buildime and sixteen rooms in the -anmex, 
Accommodations are provided for one hundred 
and ninety patients. The institution is under the 
direction of the Director of Public Charities of the 
city of Cleveland. 

St. Alexis Hospital. The St. Clair hospital was established in July, 

two years later. Property, located at the corner 

of St. Clare and Belden streets, was purchased and converted into a hospital with accommodations for 
thirty patients. The property is held in trust, and the institution conducted by a Board of Trustees. 

Beginning in 1892 three more hospitals were added to the list in as many years, the St. John’s, 
the German and the Cleveland General Hospital. The first-mentioned was opened in May, 1892, in 
a building located at No. 1191 Detroitstreet, especially erected for the purpose. It has accommodations 
for sixty patients, and was originated by members of the St. Alexis Hospital, and, like that institution, 
is in charge of the Sisters of St. Francis, who areits trustees. The German Hospital was opened in July 
of the following year, at No. 274 Hanover street, where it was conducted until the fall of 1896. It 
was then removed to its present quarters at No. 210 Franklin avenue, the property having been 
purchased in November, 1895. The institution has accommodations for thirty-five patients, and is 
owned by the German Reform Churches of Cleveland. It is conducted by a Board of Trustees. The 
Cleveland General Hospital was incorporated in March, 1894, and the hospital at No. 274 Woodland 
avenue opened in October of that year. It has 
accommodations for eighty patients, and is under 
the direction of a Board of Trustees. 

The most recently established hospital is the 
Evangelic Lutheran Hospital, which was incorpo- 
rated in 1896. It is located on Franklin Circle, at 
the corner of Hanover street, and has accommo- 
dations for eighteen patients. The present 
property is tented, and. its abode thiere only 
temporary. A new and permanent home for the 
institution is contemplated for the near future. 
It is under the direction of a Board of Trustees. 

In this connection, that excellent charitable 
institution, ‘‘The Maternity Home,” established 
by Bishop Gilmore, in 1873, should be mentioned. 
It is located om Marion street, im the rear of 
Charity Hospital. It consists of a building 
seventy-five by forty-five, three stories high, with 
large, well ventilated rooms. It is a retreat for 
unfortunate women, and an asylum for abandoned 
infants. During the year ending January rst, 
1896, eighty-six women were admitted, and during Medical Department Western Reserve University. 
the .same period one hundred infants were cared 
for, The .annual expense of six thousand dollars for maintenance is provided by voluntary contribu- 
tions. There is a similar institution in connection with the Homceopathic Hospital. 

The Women’s and Children’s Free Medical and Surgical Dispensary, a generous and useful charity, 
organized and conducted by the women physicians of Cleveland, whose professional services are freely 
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and gratuitously bestowed upon it, is one of the most serviceable benevolences in the city. It provides 
medical attention and medicines for destitute women and children, and in recent years an annual 
average of more than six thousand patients have been given needed attention. The institution was 
organized in 1878, and in May of that year its doors were opened, occupying the premises at 186 
Prospect street. It is incorporated, and, as it is-now one of the permanent charities of Cleveland, its 
friends confidently anticipate that it will soon possess a suitable home of its own. 

Cleveland possesses four excellent medical colleges and a school of pharmacy. The first of the 
medical colleges established was the Medical College of the Western Reserve University, which was 
instituted in 1843, and the first students were matriculated March 4th, 1844. The college was first 
located at the corner of Ontario and Prospect streets, where it continued until a building was erected 
on the corner of Erie and St. Clair streets, which was occupied in 1847, although the building was not 
completed until a year or two later. The college remained in that building until the present elegant 
one was erected by the munificence of the late John I.. Woods, and was completedin 1892. Mr. Woods 
also endowed the college. The present faculty consists of the following-named gentlemen: John 
E. Darby, Hunter H. Powell, John H. Lowman, John P. Sawyer, Perry L. Hobbs, William T. Corlett, 
Henry S. Upson, Conway D. Noble, George C. Ashmun, Dudley P. Alien, Benjamin 1. Millikin, Carl 


The City Hospital, adjoining the City Infirmary. 


A. Hamann, Frank E. Bunts, Hunter Robb, G. N. Stewart, William T. Howard, George C. Russell, 
Edward F. Cushing, William H. Humiston, R. M. Woodward, John G. Spinzer, William H. Nevison, 
Charles F. Hoover, John M. Ingersoll, William R. Lincoln, Holmes Marshall, Torald Sollniann and 
Daniel W. Gans. 

The Cleveland University of Medicine and Surgery was the second institution of its kind organized 
in Cleveland, and has the additional distinction of being the second oldest Homoeopathic College in 
the world. The first was organized at Philadelphia in 1848. The Ohio State Homoeopathic Medical 
Society in session at Columbus, in February, 1850, passed a unanimous resolution requiring its 
trustees to immediately take steps that would secure a school in Cleveland for the winter of 1850—’5r. 
A meeting was called in Cleveland, March 26th, 1850, and many of the leading citizens pledged financial 
aid and their influence to open with a course of lectures the coming lecture season. The organization 
was perfected and known as the Western College of Homceopathic Medicine. A board of trustees was 
elected, consisting of the following-named persons: John Wheeler, M. D., President; Joel Tiffany, 
Secretary and Treasurer; A. H. Buritt, M. D., Dudley Baldwin, Eunice Hutchinson, Robert F. Paine, 
Thomas Brown, Richard Hilliard and Edward Wade. The first announcement appeared in September, 
1850, with the following-named physicians as the Faculty: John Wheeler; M. D., President; C. D.: 
Williams, Dean, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine; Storm Rosa, M. D., of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children; E. C. Witherell, M. D., of 
Cincinnati, Professor of Surgery and Surgical Anatomy; Arthur Bissell, M. D., of Toledo, Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology; Lewis Dodge, M. D., of Detroit, Professor of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macology; Hamilton Smith, A. M., Professor of Chemistry; John Brainard, Professor of Botany. Pro- 
fessor Charles D. Williams delivered the introductory lecture November roth, 1850, in the Methodist 
Church, at the corner of Bond and St. Clair streets. This building is still standing, but has long since 
been used forother purposes. The college was first located in the second story of a building at the 
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corner of Prospect and Ontario streets. On February roth, 1851, the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred upon the first class of twelve students. In the second course of lectures the Faculty was 
strengthened by two Professors of the Eclectic School, resigning and taking Professorships in the new 
college, both men of national reputation. Professor 
B. L. Hill, M. D., was favorably known as the 
author of a creditable work on Surgery. H. P. 
Gatchell was well known through his books on the 
Physiology of Plants, and as a talented writer on 
Anthropology. In 1852 Professor Hill secured, 
through the Legislature, the articles of incorpora- 
tion. The charter was entered upon the records 
of Cuyahoga County, April 30th, 1852. Thesuccess 
of the second course of lectures was very flattering, 
but near the close of the term an unfortunate 
circumstance occurred, which resulted disas rously 
to the new institution. On February 22d, 1852, 
about ten o’clock a.m., a mob attacked the building. 
A grave had been robbed on the West Side and the 
St. John’s Hospital. body sent to an eastern college. The building was 
twice set on fire, and the flames extinguished by the 
fire department. The riot act was read by the Mayor and the mob ordered to disperse, but without 
effect. In the afternoon of the second day the Mayor, Faculty and the leaders of the mob compromised, 
and the building was placed in charge of the police. The mob rushed by the police and commenced 
the work of destruction, leaving nothing of the library, furniture and appliances in the lecture rooms. 
The police failed to control the mob, as it increased hourly, the militia was called out, and at the point 
of the bayonet the crowd dispersed, but their work 
of destruction was complete. In a few days the 
commencement exercises were held in the Baptist 
Church, which stood at the corner of Champlain 
and Seneca streets’ . Im the sprime of 1853 the 
trustees purchased and remodeled for college use, a 
building known as the ‘‘ Belleview” at the western 
end of Ohio street. In 1856 arrangements were 
made with the trustees of Oberlin College to have 
the Cleveland institution become a branch, but 
owing to the intense feeling existing in many 
sections of the west against Oberlin, on account of 
the ‘‘Under Ground Railway,’”’ which had head- 
quarters at that point, the arrangement was 
abandoned. The name of the college was changed 
to the Western Homceopathic College of Cleveland. 
About 1870 the increasing attendance made it 
necessary to secure larger quarters,and the Humiston 
Institute property on the Heights was purchased 
and fitted up, and the name of the college was 
changed to the Cleveland Homceopathic Hospital 
College. This location proved so inconvenient that, 
two or three years later, the Plymouth Church 
property was purchased, at the corner of Oak ard 
Prospect streets, to which the college was removed. 
The fine structure now owned by the University, 
located on Huron street, was completed in 1892, in 
time for the fail session. In 1894 the college name 
was changed to the Cleveland University of 
Medicine and Surgery. The present faculty consists DRS CLS CT imal OPIN CES ay OE CTO UG! SEE EEY 
or: William A. Phullips, Dean; J. C. Sanders, 
T. P. Wilson, D. H. Beckwith, Harlan Pomeroy, J. Kent Sanders, Kent B. Waite, Martha A. 


Canfield, DeForest Baker, C. D. Ellis, William G. Wells, E. R. Eggleston, G. E. Tornill, Hlerbene ley 
Frost, G. W. Spencer, H. B. Champlin and W. G. Meredith. 


Hospital, College. Maternity Home. 
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The Cleveland College of Physicians and Surgeons, which is the Medical Department of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, was founded in 1865, and was known at that time asthe Charity Hospital Medical 
College, the founder being Dr. G. C. E. Weber. It continued until 1871, when it was united with 
Wooster University. In 1878 it was also combined with Western Reserve College, and about this time 
there was an interval of one year, when no session was held. On March 2zoth, 1896, the name of the 
institution was changed to the present title, and the connection with Wooster was severed. The college 
then united with Ohio Wesleyan University, which being one of the largest educational institutions in 
the State, affords the best advantages for the Medical School. The present Faculty is composed of the 
following-named gentlemen: B. B. Brashear, C. F. Dutton, Marcus Rosenwasser, Albert B. Baker, 
Clyde E. Cotton, H. W. Rogers, G. W. Crile, W. E. Wirt, M. Stamm, H. C. Eyman, N. Stone Scott, 
1). B. Smith, C. B. Parker, Guy B. Case, S:; W= Kelley, J- Fo Hobson, Ay PS Ohimachen ja bearer, 
H. E. Handerson, John G. Spinzer, Charles E. Slocum, N. Weidenthal, H. C. Bunts, O. E. George, 
Robert Pollock, J. R. McGee, A. H. Marvin, R. EH. Skeel) MH. M: Page, F.C, Taylor, Alf) >pumey, 
Lillian Towslee, A. Steiner, Paul Opperman, W. 
Db. Wise and Henry B. Houghton. 

On the 28th of July, 1890, a certificate, incor- 
porating the Cleveland Medical College, was issued 
by the Secretary of State of Ohio to the following- 
named well-known physicians and surgeons as 
incorporators; Dr ©. Cy tate Di Ween 
Dr. G. J. Jones, Edson Be Bauder secq. srs. 
H. Baxter and Dr. N. Schneider. ‘The following- 
named gentlemen comprised the first board of 
officers: President, Hom We Ws boynton, icon 
Vice-President, Hon. H. C. White, A.M.; Secre- 
tary, Hon. George B. solders,” Treasurer, Cc; 
True, M.D.; and the officers of the Faculty were: 
G. J. Jones, MD Dean, Carlee irre ys hill. 
Registrar. The incorporators formed the first 
Faculty, assisted by other well-known professors 
and lecturers from among the profession of the 
city and State, and from some of the leading 
colleges of other States. The first session of the 
college, 1890—’91, was held in rented rooms at 
93 Prospect street, and the list of Matriculates 
numbered seventy, nineteen forming the first 
graduate class. The success of the first year made 
it apparent that a permanent building should be 
erected and equipped with complete modern 
appliances for college work. Land was bought on 
Bolivar street, and the present handsome home of 
the college was built. A free dispensary is 
maintained for the worthy sick poor, and thousands 
of gratuitous prescriptions are annually dispensed. 
But slight change has been made in the management of the college since its organization, except to 
add from time to time to the Faculty. The present officers and Faculty are all residents of the city, 
and are as follows: President, Hon. H. C. White, A.M.; Vice-President, Hon. G. B. Solders; 
Secretary, R. E. Burdick; Treasurer, W. A. Tims, M.D. Faculty: Gaius J. Jones, M.D., Dean; 
William T. Miller, M.D., Registrar; Wilmer A. Tims, Treasurer; Drs. H. H. Baxter, Chas. C. True, 
B. B. Viets, E.. H. Jewitt, Perry A. Cole, Jas. C Wood, F, BH. Barr and Hon. H.C, White: A M.. 
and a large corps of lecturers. 

The Cleveland School of Pharmacy was founded October 6th, 1882. Mr. E. A. Schellentrager 
was the leader in establishing it, and induced the local pharmacists to join him in providing a series of 
lectures for the benefit of drug clerks and apprentices, at a nominal fee. From this small beginning, 
the school had its rise. In 1896 a charter was obtained from the State, with authority to confer the 
degree of Ph.C. (Pharmaceutical Chemist). The course covers three years, and the school is conducted 


by a Board of Trustees, who are selected from the membership of the Cleveland Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Cleveland Medical College. 


Dr. H. F, Biggar. 
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Hamitton Fisk Biccar was born at Oakville, Ont., Canada, March 15th, 1839. He is a de- 
scendant of a family whose annals may be found in a work entitled: ‘‘ Scottish Queens,” in which men- 
tion is made of Flamingus, a Fleming who flourished in 1140, commonly called Baldwin De Biggar, 
and Hugh of Biggar was his son. Sir Nicholas De Biggar flourished in 1292. The Lairds of Biggar 
held offices of great dignity in the Royal Household of Scotland. Major Biggar, in the reign of Charles 
II., was a royal commissioner to investigate the charge of witchcraft against certain people. 

Our subject’s grandfather, Robert Biggar, was born in Dumfries, and educated for a minister of 
the Scottish Church. He was married to Mary Lawder, and blest with seven children. After leaving 
Scotland, Mr. Biggar settled at Queenston, Ont., Canada, where his son Hamilton, the father of the 
subject of this personal sketch, was born in 1806. Later the family moved to Mt. Pleasant, near Brant- 
ford. Rev. Hamilton Biggar was for many years a minister of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and 
married Eliza Phelps Racey, daughter of James Racey, Esq., of Brantford. They had a family of ten 
children, of which Hamilton Fisk Biggar was the fourth. 

Hamilton Fisk Biggar, after attending the public schools until he was eleven years of age, became 
apprentice to a merchant, which vocation he left and entered the grammar school at Brantford, and 
after ten years’ attendance, he again entered mercantile pursuits, but found them so distasteful that he 
determined to seek an education and prepare himself for professional life. At the university of Vic- 
toria he matriculated, from which institution he graduated as a Bachelor of Arts, in 1863, and imme- 
diately began the study of law in the office of John Cameron, Esq., of Brantford. and passed his 
primary examination in law at Osgood Hall, Toronto. Feeling that the profession of law was not suited 
to his character of mind, he began the study of medicine, came to Cleveland in 1854, and became a 
student in the Homceopathic College. After graduation he attended some of the leading hospitals of 
New York and Philadelphia, and returned to Cleveland in July, 1866, and entered up :n the practice of 
the profession in which he has gained eminence, and in which he has been both active and successful, 
for a period of over twenty-five years. For seven years Dr. Biggar was Professor of .\natomy and 
Clinical Surgery, then of Clinical Surgery and operations, in the Cleveland i mceopathic College. 

On February 25th, 1870, he was married to Miss Sue Miles Brooks, of Columbus, Ohio. By this 
marriage have been born four children: Rachel Racey Biggar, Hamilton Fisk Biggar, William Brooks 
Biggar and Sue Racey Biggar. The Doctor and his family are Episcopalians. 

In the Cleveland University of Medicine and Surgery, formerly the Homoeopathic Hospital College, 
Dr. Biggar occupied the chair of Surgical Diseases of Women and Clinical Surgery. For two con- 
secutive years he was offered the chair of Surgery in the Homeceopathic Department of the University 
of Michigan. For many years he wasa member of the Medical Staff of the Huron Street Hospital, and 
President of the Academy ot Medicine and Surgery. Never was the Doctor an office seeker. When 
nominated for the presidency of the American Institute of Homoeopathy in 1881, at Brighton Beach, 
though the chances for his election were excellent, preferring to be a useful member in the ranks than 
to enjoy the highest official preferments, he declined to be a candidate for the honorable office. For 
eleven years the Doctor was the physician to the Cleveland Workhouse. During his early practice he 
was surgeon to the Cleveland Grays, but resigned, owing to a busy professional life. Heis a member 
of several clubs, including the Union, Roadside and the Country Clubs, and an honorary member of 
different medical societies. 

In medical education Dr. Biggar has always been an earnest worker in advancing its cause. 
Though a busy man in his professional duties, he has been a constant writer upon surgical topics, of 
which brochures have been eagerly sought after and treasured as embodiments of thorough and prac- 
tical application. The once flourishing Round Table Club and the successful Training School for 
Nurses and the Maternity Home, are largely the results of his energies, and he was for ten years Dean 
of the Training School for Nurses of the Huron Street Hospital. In 1892 his Alma Mater conferred 
upon him the degree of M.A., and in 1893 that of L.L.Dt In Jume, 1805, 1m consequence of ‘the 
imperative demands of his practice, Dr. Biggar severed his connection with the University of Medicine 
and Surgery, and the Board of Trustees of the University, and also the Board of Censors, adopted highly 
complimentary resolutions, recounting the Doctor's distinguished and valuable services, and express- 


ing regret at his withdrawal. 


Wittiam Tuomas Cortetr, M.D., L.R.C.P. London, was born at Orange, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio. His education began in and continued through the public schools, after which he became a 
student at the Chagrin Falls High School and at Oberlin College. He then began his professional 
studies in the Medical Department of the University of Wooster. Completing this course, he devoted 
three years to practical study and work in the London Hospital, London, England. Subsequently he 
was in attendance at the Hospital St. Louis, Paris, France; and at the hospitals of Vienna and Berlin, 
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finally qualifying himself at the Royal College of Physicians in London in 1881. He then returned to 
the United States and began the practice of his profession in Cleveland. 

Dr. Corlett is Professor of Skin and Venereal Diseases in the Medical Department of the Western 
Reserve University, Dermatologist to the Charity 
Hospital, and Consulting Physician for Skin 
and Venereal Diseases to the City Hospital. He 
has contributed liberally to medical literature 
and his writings have been freely quoted by 
French, English, German and Russian authors. 
The Doctor has traveled extensively in the West. 
Indies, Mexico, Spain, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and the interior of Africa. 

Dr. Corlett is a member of the American 
Dermatological Association, and of the Dermato- 
logical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. He 
is a communicant of St. Paul's church, and a 
member of the Union Club. On June 26th, 189s, 
he was married at Rheinpfalz, Germany, to Miss 
Amanda Marie Leisy, of Cleveland. They have 
one daughter. 


Gustave C. E. Weser, physician and 
surgeon, was born in Bonn, Prussia, May 26th, 
1828 His father was the eminent Dr. M T. 
Weber, author of the ‘Anatomical Atlas,” 
‘* Hand-Book of Anatomy of the Human Body,” 
‘* The Pelves and Crania of the Different Races,” 
‘‘ Atlas of the Bones of Domestic Animals,”’ and 
many other valuable medical works. The elder 
Dr. Weber was Professor of Anatomy in the Bonn 
University from its foundation in 1818, and was 
decorated by many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, for his distinguished services in the cause 
of science. The family has been remarkable for producing men of more than ordinary ability in 
literature, science and the professions. 

The subject of our sketch entered the Bonn Uni- 
versity, but prior to his graduation, the revolution of 1848 
broke out, and so strengthened his tendencies toward a 
Republican Government, that he decided to locate in 
America, He came to this country early in 1849, and 
proceeded to the vicinity of St. Louis, Mo., where he 
intended to engage in agriculture, but abandoned the 
idea, and returned to Europe, where he completed his 
studies, first going to Vienna, then to Amsterdam, and 
later to Paris. He returned to the United States in 1853, 
and engaged in the practice of medicine with his brother 
in New York city. Upon the death of his brother, in 
1853, he assumed the entire practice, which grew to such 
large proportions that his success soon placed him among 
those in the front rank of the profession in New York. 
The demand for his services became so great as to 
impair his health, and he was reluctantly compelled to 
give up his practice and seek rest and strength in travel. 
He came to Cleveland in 1856, and was prevailed upon 
to accept the chair of Surgery in the Cleveland Medical 
College, which position he retained for seven years. G. C. E. Weber, M.D. 

In the fall of 1861 he was appointed Surgeon-General 
of the Ohio forces, by Governor David Tod. He entered upon the duties with characteristic zeal, 
and the improved condition of the health of the soldiers in the field and hospitals demonstrated his 
ability and secured for him a special permit from the Secretary of War, E. M. Stanton, to visit 
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battle-fields. The failing health of his wife caused him to return home, and he tendered his 
resignation to the Governor toward the close of the year. 

On his return to Cleveland, he again took up his duties at the Cleveland Medical College, where 
he remained until the spring of 1863. The following year he founded and organized the Charity 
Hospital Medical College. In this College he was made 
Professor of Clinical Surgery and Dean of the Faculty. 
This College later attached itself to the University of 
Wooster, with Dr. Weber still maintaining the Deanship. 
He is Consulting Surgeon on the Staff of the Charity 
Hospital, which institution he was mainly instrumental in 
maintaining when the difficulties to be overcome seemed 
almost insurmountable. : 

His contributions to medical knowledge have been of 
great importance. By an invention of anew method of 
closing arteries of large size, in surgical operations, without 
a ligature, he has given to the world one of the greatest 
discoveries in modern surgery. 

Dr. Weber is a member of the leading medica! societies 
of the country. He is still actively engaged in the practice 
in this citv, where he has contributed much, aside from 
his profession, to its growth and prosperity. 


Dr. Henry C. Luck, physician and surgeon, is a native 
of Cleveland, and was born in this city March 16th, 1869. 
He was educated in the Cleveland public schools, and 
afterward entered the Cleveland School of Pharmacy, where, H.C. Luck? MD. 
after a two years’ course, he graduated in 1887. Dr. Luck 
began his medical studies as a student under Dr. C. B. Parker, in the Medical Department of-the 
Western Reserve University, remaining there two years, when he went to Wooster Medical College, 
where he graduated, in 1894. He then began practice in Cleveland, which he continued until the 
following year, when he went to Europe and entered the University of Vienna, Austria. In the spring 
of 1896 the Doctor returned to Cleveland and resumed his practice. During his stay in Europe, he 
had the advantages of visits to the great hospitals of London, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Prague, 
Vienna, Buda-Pest, Strasburg, Heidelberg, Dresden, Zurich 
and Paris. His professional education is a thorough one. 

Dr. Luck is medical examiner for several life and 
accident insurance associations, and in 1894 was Physician 
to the First and Second Police Precincts in this city. He 
isa member of the Cleveland Medical Society, the Masonic 
order, the Order of Elks and of the Cleveland Grays, and 
has resided in Cleveland all his life. 


Dr. Greorce F. Leick is a native of this city, having 
been born here March oth, 1856. He received instruction 
in private schools, and then entered the public schools, gradu- 
ating from the Central High School in 1870. After his grad- 
uation he went to Europe and entered the Ecole Polytechnic 
and University of Zurich, Switzerland, where he graduated 
in chemistry in 1879. Returning home, Dr. Leick began the 
study of medicine at the Western Reserve Medical College, 
graduating at that institution in 1885. He then took Post- 
Graduate courses in the city of New York, after which he re- 
turned to Cleveland and began the practice of his profession. 

Dr. Leick has been a member of the Staff of St. Alexis 

George F. Leick, M.D. Hospital since 1886, Chief of the Staff since 1893, and 
Consulting Surgeon since 1892. He was Demonstrator in 
Anatomy at the Western Reserve Medical College three years, and Lecturer in Chemistry there one 
year. He is a member of the Cleveland Medical Society, of the Cuyahoga County Medical Society, 
and of the Ohio State Medical Society. From 1893 to 1895, during the administration of Mayor Blee, 
Dr. Leick was Health Officer of Cleveland. In politics he is a Democrat. 
Dr. Leick married Miss Elizabeth Scheu, of Buffalo, N. Y., December 3rst, 1895. 
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Dr. Wittiam Henry Hvumisron was born July 27th, 1855, at Wellington, Lorain County, Ohio. 
His parents, now residing at New Haven, Conn., are of New England ancestry. 

Dr. Humiston’s preliminary educational studies were pursued in the public schools of Lorain and 
Wayne Counties, Ohio, and later at Worthington, 
Minnesota. From Worthington he went to the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where he was assistant for 
two years to Corydon L. Ford, Professor of Anatomy, 
Doctor Ford was also Professor of Anatomy at Long 
Island College Hospital, New York, and at his solicitation, 
Dr. Humiston entered that institution. He graduated in 
1879, and was immediately tendered the position of House 
Physician. 

Dr. Humiston removed to Cleveland in the latter 
part of 1879, and began the practice of his profession. 
He was made a member of the Board of Health in the 
spring of 1880, being the youngest representative in that 
important body. He served in that capacity six years. 
In 1886 he went to Europe, where he remained about two 
years. The time was spent in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and Dublin, where he entered the best institutions 
of the Old World for the purpose of perfecting himself in 
his chosen specialty, Gynecology. He was honored in 
1887 by being made a Fellow of the British Gynecological 
Society and also of the British Medical Association. 

Dr. Humiston is Associate Professor of Gynecology 
in the Medical Department of the Western Reserve 
University, Gynecologist to St. Vincent’s Charity 
Hospital, Consulting Gynecol: gist to the City Hospital. He has been honored with the presidency 
of the Cleveland Medical Society, is a member of the American Medical Association, of the Ohio 
State Medical Society, of the Cleveland Medical Society and the Northeastern Ohio Medical Associa- 
tion. His contributions to the literature of his profession are given much attention. The Doctor isa 
member of the Union Club and of the First Cleveland Troop. 

Dr, Humiston was married October 30th, 1884, to Miss Harriet Millar, a daughter of Adam Millar, 
a prominent citizen of Circleville, Ohio. They have three 
children—Florence L., William Taylor and Evelyn 
Humiston. 


W. H. Huniston, M.D. 


Dr. Henry Lovesoy AmBuerR, M.S., D.D.S., M.D., was 
born in Medina, Ohio, September roth, 1843, and was 
educated in the public schools and at the private Academy 
of William Wallace Ross, at Spencer, Ohio. He afterwards 
attended Hillsdale College, at Hillsdale, Mich., where he 
graduated in 1864 as the youngest member of his class. He 
then came to Cleveland and studied dentistry with his uncle, 
Dr. N. H. Ambler, and in the succeeding five years gradu- 
ated at Dental, and Medical College. He was one of the 
first to deliver lectures on dentistry to medical students on 
such portions of the science and art as were specially 
adapted to their needs. 

In the spring of 1884 Dr. Ambler removed to Strafford, 
N. H., where he was a member of the Board of Education 
until his return to Cleveland in 1890. 

In 1892 Dr. Ambler was appointed Lecturer on Dental 
Hygiene in the Dental Department of Western Reserve 
University, and in 1893 was elected Professor of Operative H. L. Ambler, D.D.S. 

Dentistry and Dental Hygiene, and Dean of the Depart- 

ment, which position he still occupies. He is a member of the American Dental Association, the 
Ohio State Dental Society, the Cleveland City Dental Society, the Northern Ohio Dental Association, 
the Colonial Club of Cleveland, and of the Calvary Church congregation. He is the author of a text 
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book on ‘‘ Tin Foil and its Combinations for Filling Teeth,” a liberal contributor to dental journals, 
and is one of five relatives of the same name, who have practiced in Cleveland and the city of New 


York. 

On September toth, 1876, Dr. Ambler 
married Mrs. Annie Jenness Merwin, daughter of 
the late Hon. R. W. Jenness, of Cleveland. 


Dr. Quincy. J. Winsor was born in central 
New York, thirty-three years ago, and is the son 
of Ebenezer Winsor and Charlotte Salisbury. The 
English family, from which he descended, came 
to New England about the date of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. He spent the early years of his life on 
a farm, and in 1877 he attended the Homer 
Academy. In 1878 and 1879 he attended the 
Normal School at Cortland, intending to prepare 
himself for a teacher ~ Ingress he entered thie 
office of his uncle, Dr. James H. Salisbury, in 
Cleveland, and took up the study of medicine. 
He graduated from the medical department of the 
Western Reserve University in February, 1884. 

After graduating Dr. Winsor continued the 
study of chemistry and microscepical analysis 
under Dr. Salisbury, investigating the influence 
of different foods upon the blood stream, and 
the use of foods in the cure of disease. In 1885 
he became assistant to Dr. Salisbury, and suc- 
ceeded to his practice when Dr. Salisbury removed 
to New York. 

In August, 1893, he married Martha Olmsted, 
daughter of Henry S. and Helen Olmsted, of 


Quincy J. Winsor, M.D. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Olmsted was a clever water colorist, having studied abroad as a pupil of 
M. Edouard Krug and M. Albert Maignan, in Paris, during the years of 1888 and 1889. She and 
her mother, Mrs. Helen Olmsted, are well known in the artist world, as they have had studios in 


Cleveland for a number of years, and their pictures adorn 
many homes. They have also shown their paintings in the 
exhibitions of various cities. Dr. and Mrs. Winsor have 
one child, a son, named Quincy John Winsor, Jr. 

While Dr. Winsor is strictly a dietetist, he has a large 
practice, extending over many States of the union. He 
has written much upon the influence of foods in health and 
in sickness, which culminated, in 1896, in the organization 
of the Winsor Health League. 


Dr. Frank A. STOVERING is a native of Cleveland, and 
was born here January 7th, 1869. He was educated in the 


Frank A. Stovering, M.D. 


Cleveland schools and then entered the University of 
Wooster in 1885. He afterward became a student in the 
Medical Department of the Western Reserve University, 
where he graduated in 1889. From 1888 to 1889 he was 
Assistant House Surgeon to that institution, and from 1889 
to 1890 was House Surgeon. In May, 1890, Dr. Stovering 
went to Europe and spent nearly two years in study in the 
hospitals of Vienna, Austria; and Prague, Bohemia. He 
then returned to Cleveland and resumed his practice. In 
1893 he was appointed Visiting Surgeon to St. John’s 
Hospital, in which capacity he still serves. In May, 1895, he 


was elected President and Chief of Staff of that hospital. Dr. Stovering hasresidedin Cleveland all his 
life. He is a member of the State Medical Society, and of the Cleveland and the Cuyahoga County 


Medical Societies. 
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Dr. Gaius J. Jones, one of the eminent physicians and surgeons of Cleveland, and Dean of the 
Cleveland Medical College, was born at Remsen, Oneida County, N. Y., February 27th, 1843. His 
grandparents, John F. and Mary Thomas Jones, emigrated from Carnarvonshire, Wales, arriving 
at Philadelphia in 1795, from which place they removed to Trenton, Oneida County, N. Y. The 
grandfather served in the war of 1812. Dr. Jones’ parents were Jonathan Jones and Elizabeth 
Roberts, the latter a native of Carnarvonshire, who came to America when she was sixteen, and, after 
a brief stay in New York City, removed to Remsen, where she was married. 

Dr. Jones’ early life was spent in attending the district school during the winter and assisting 
with the farm labors the rest of the year. When thirteen years of age he was sent to a select school 
in the village of Remsen for one term, and then to an academy at Prospect, where he completed the 
course before he was sixteen years of age. He 
passed the required examination before the School 
Commissioner, but was refused a certificate on 
account of his youth. But the following year he was 
awarded a position as teacher. In March, 1861, he 
went to Utica and engaged as a dry goods clerk 
until Fort Sumter was fired upon, when he immed- 
iately enlisted in Company E, 14th Regiment, 
N. Y. V., Colonel James McQuade commanding, 
being the first volunteer from his township. While 
encamped on the Potomac, in August, 1861, an 
epidemic of typhoid fever carried off a large number 
of the members of his regiment. Corporal Jones 
suffered from asevere attack and after a long illness, 
which rendered him unfit for duty, he was dis- 
charged January 13th, 1862. In the following spring 
he began the study of medicine with Dr. M. M. 
Gardner, of Holland Patent, New York. He 
attended the Homceopathic Hospital College of 
Cleveland, and in March, 1865, commenced the 
practice of medicine at Liverpool, Medina County, 
Ohio. In July, 1866, he was married to Miss Emma 
Wilmot, of Liverpool. The following year they 
removed to Holland Patent, N.Y., where Dr. Jones 
assumed the practice of his preceptor, but not 
finding it satisfactory they returned to Liverpool. 
In 1871 he removed to Grafton, O., where he 
remained until 1872, when he was appointed 

G. J. Jones, M.D. Lecturer Adjunct to the chair of Anatomy in the 

Cleveland Homceopathic Hospital College, and in 

1873 was appointed to the full professorship, which position he occupied till 1878. From 1878 to 1890 

he held the professorship of Theory and Practice of Medicine, one of the most important chairs 
in the above named College. 

In 1890, Dr. Jones, in connection with other eminent practitioners and teachers in the community, 
organized the Cleveland Medical College. Dr. Jones is Dean of the College, and to his efforts the 
success of the College is largely due. 

He is an honored member of the American Institute of Homeopathy, and a member of the Inter- 
collegiate Committee of that body, who have charge of the instruction in all of the American Homce- 
opathic Colleges. He has been a member of the Staff of Huron Street Hospital, the leading emergency 
hospital of Cleveland. He has also been a lecturer at the Cleveland Training School for Nurses, 
which is connected with the hospital. For some years he was Surgeon of the Fifth Regiment, Ohio 
National Guard, and has held high positions in railroad service, having been Surgeon-in-Chief of the 
L.S. & M.S.R.R. Employees’ Relief Association, and Surgeon of the N. Y., P. é& O.R.R. for some y eans: 

Dr. Jones is interested in various business enterprises, among which are the National Safe and 
Lock Company, of which he has been president almost since the organization of the company, and of 
the Miller Keyless Lock Company, of which he is a director. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jones have been blessed with five children, Dr. Frank G., of Massillon, O., George 
W., an attorney at Akron, O., Miss Ida, Miss Nellie and Miss Clara. 

Dr. Jones is a prominent member of various Masonic bodies, having been a thirty-second degree 
Mason for some years. 
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Dr. Jonn CHAPIN SANDERS was born in Peru, Huron County, Ohio, July 2d, 1825. His father, Dr. 
Moses Chapin Sanders was one of the Western Reserve pioneers, and a practitioner of medicine and 
surgery for more than forty years. The son's academical studies were first pursued at Milan, Ohio, 
while his earliest professional education was 
received from his distinguished father. He 
entered the Western Reserve Medical College, at 
Cleveland, and graduated in the class of 1848. 

After his graduation Dr. Sanders engaged in 
the practice of medicine with his father, but 
within less than two years he entered upon his 
classical course at the Western Reserve College, 

-then located at Hudson, Ohio. At the end of his 
sophomore year he entered Yale College as a 
junior, from which institution he graduated in the 
class of 1854. 

After graduating at Yale Dr. Sanders 
returned to the west, locating at Norwalk. 
Deciding to seek a broader field for his abilities, 
he then came to Cleveland in 1857, where he has 
ever since been prominently identified with the 
professional and social life of the city. Soon after 
locating in Cleveland Dr. Sanders became 
interested in the principles and practice of 
Homceopathy, and, after a thorough investigation 
and study of the advantages of the new school of 
medicine, became convinced of its great usefulness, 
and with characteristic zeal united with it. In 
1859 he was elected to the chair of obstetrics and 
diseases of women and children, in the Homceo- 
pathic Hospital College, now the Cleveland 
University of Medicine and Surgery, and in the Joun C, Sanders, M.D. 
following year to the Presidency of the same, 
which office he held until 1868. Later he was made its Dean. Under his influence the College 
grew and flourished, and has become one of the famous medical institutions of this country. 

In the department of his specialty he has been a valued contributor to the Homceopathic Medical 
Society of Ohio, of which society he was for a long time Treasurer, and was once its President; and 
to the American Institute of Homceopathy, of which he was once Vice-President, and subsequently 
President, and in which he held for a number of years the Chairmanship of the Bureau of Obstetricy. 
In 1893 the Illinois College conferred upon him the degree of LL. D. On account of his long service 
and a desire to withdraw from active college work, the Doctor, in the spring of 1895, resigned the 

office of Dean of the University and also the chair of obstetrics, but he 
was at once elected Emeritus Professor of the same chair. Notwithstanding 
his many years of service, he is still engaged in the practice of his 
profession, chiefly in his chosen specialty. 

On October 25th, 1854, Dr. Sanders was married to Miss Albina G. 
Smith, of Cleveland, lately deceased. There are three children living— 
two sons and one daughter. 


Byron BusHNneLL Viets, M.D., O. et A. Chir., was born at Conneaut, 
Ohio, January 2d, 1849. Dr. Viets is a graduate of the Kingsville Academy, 
and the University of Michigan, as well as a graduate of the Homceopathic 
College of Cleveland in the class of 1880. After practicing medicine and 
surgery for four years, he went to New York and took a two years’ course at 
the New York Ophthalmic College, from which he was graduated in 1886, 
receiving the degree of Oculi et Auris Chirurgus. At present Dr. Viets is 
the professor of Ophthalmology and Otology in the Cleveland Medical 
College. The Medical Indicator, a well-known medical journal, is edited by Dez, Vietss Hens a 
member of the American Institute of Homceopathy and a member of the Ohio State Medical Society. 
He is the esteemed ex-president of the staff of the Huron Street Hospital, and is at present oculist 


Dr. B. B. Viets. 
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on the staff of the same hospital. Dr. Viets spent the winter of 1890 and 1891 in attending the Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Hospitals of London and Paris. He is a highly cultured man, broad minded, and 
an example of the progressive physician. 


Dr. Henry Geroutp, of Cleveland, was born 
in East Smithfield, Pa., March 6th, 1829. His 
family is an old French one, with a history reaching 
back many years. His great, great grandfather 
was Jacques (or James) Jerauld, who was a native 
of the Province of Languedoc, France, and wasa 
Huguenot. In the general breaking up which 
followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
Jacques Jerauld, with others, left his native land to 
find a home in some distant country. He came to 
America and settled in Medfield, Mass. Being a 
physician, he practiced his profession there until 
his death, which occurred October 25th, 1760. He 
had eight children—-James, Martha, Gamaliel (our 
subject’s great grandfather), Stephen, Dutee, Mary, 
Joanna and Susanna. 

Gamaliel changed the spelling of the family 
name from Jerauld to Gerould. His brother, 
Stephen, changed it to Gerald. Among Gamaliel’s 
children was Jabez, the fifth son, who served in the 
Revolutionary War, and was wounded at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. He removed to East Smithfield, 
Pa., im 1800, and died-June 12th, r80z. Jabez 1 
was the seventh child of Jabez Gerould, and was 
born December 13th,” 17905. He lived m Past 

Henry Gerould, M.D. Smithfield nearly all his life, and died there June 

6th, 1852. He married Margaret Beebe, of Genoa, 

N.Y., on May 25th, 1821. She was born in Sharon, Conn., January 29th, 1799, and died in Waverly, 
N. Y., August 22d, 1880. He united with the Christian (Iisciple) Church in 1829, and she in 1832. 
Eight children were born to them—Amelia Beebe, Jabez 
Abijah, Amasa Beebe, Henry (subject of this sketch), 
Clarissa Palmer, Ruth Ann, John Edward and Cordelia. 

Dr. Henry Gerould attended a course of lectures at 
Hobert Medical College, at Geneva, N. Y., and is a 
graduate of the Medical Department of the Western 
Reserve University. For forty years he was a busy 
practitioner of medicine. He has resided in Cleveland 
twenty-three years, and is now retired from the more 
active duties of professional life. He has practiced his 
profession at Bedford, Ohio, Erie, Pa., Boston, Mass., 
Massillon, Ohio, and in Cleveland since 1873. 

Dr. Gerould married Miss Julia C. Clapp, of Mentor, 
Ohio, Jume 21st, 1870- She was born March 6th, 1843, 
and was graduated at Lake Erie Seminary. To their 
union three children were born—Harry Clapp, Ruth 
Whitcomb, and Lavina Clapp—all of whom died in 
childhood. Dr. and Mrs. Gerould are members of the 
Euclid Avenue Christian Church. 


Dr. Jutius Jacos Buet, oculist and aurist, is a native 
of Switzerland, and was born at Stein-on-Rhine, March J. J. Buel, Mp: 
r6othe1860. He went through the full course in the 
public schools of Stein and the Gymnasium at Schaffhausen, after which he entered the University 
of Geneva. Subsequently he became a student in the University of Leipzig. He received his 
professional education in the University of Berne, where he graduated in November, 1885. From 1885 
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to 1888 he was Assistant to the Eye Clinic of the University of Berne, and from 1888 to 1891 was 
First Assistant in Landolt’s Clinic, in Paris. He came to America in 189r, and has for four years 
been a practicing physician in Cleveland. 

Dr. Buel is Oculist to the St. John’s Hospital, 
and is a member of the Cleveland Medical Society. 
On the 13th of August, 1895, he married Miss 
Estella Wuilleumier, of Bienne, Switzerland. 


Dre. H. H. Baxter was born at Brandon, 
Ohio, August 15th, 1846. After attending school 
at Mount Vernon, Ohio, he went to Worcester, 
Mass., and graduated from the Highland Military 
Academy in 1865. Coming to Cleveland, twenty- 
eight years ago, he immediately entered the 
Homceopathic Hospital College, and graduated 
from that institution in 1868. Since that time he 
has been one of the active practitioners in the city. 

For twenty years, Dr. Baxter held a position 
as one of the Faculty of the Homceopathic Hospital 
College of Cleveland, and he has been a member 
of the staff of the Homoeopathic Hospital since 
its organization. He holds the Professorship of 
Materi Medica in the Cleveland Medical College. 

Dr. Baxter is a member of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy, and held the Presidency 
of the Homceopithic Medical Society of Ohio for 
one year. He is prominently identified with the 
Cleveland Homceopathic Society, and was for 
fourteen years a member of the First Cleveland 
Troop. In politics he is a Republican. H. H. Baxter, M.D. 

Dr. Baxter was married October 24th, 1888, 
to Miss Ellen Sacket, daughter of the late Alexander Sacket, of Cleveland. 


Dr. Joun Kent Sanpers, the son of Dr. John Chapin 
and Amy G. (Smith) Sanders, was born at Cleveland, O., 
January 22d, 1858. Early in life he decided to follow 
in the footsteps of his very eminent father. His preliminary 
educational studies were pursued at Illinois College at 
Jacksonville, Ill., from which institution he graduated in 
1879, with the degree of A.M. Returning to Cleveland 
from Illinois, he entered the Cleveland Homceopathic 
Hospital College, now the Cleveland University of Medicine 
and Surgery, taking the degree of M.D. with the class of 
1881. He also completed the course of study in the Medical 
Department of the Western Reserve University of this city. 
After completing his studies in Cleveland, he spent two 
years at the University of Berlin, and also studied in 
London and Paris. Returning from abroad, he entered 
upon the practice of his profession, and he has attained con- 
siderable prominence as a successful physician and surgeon. 

Dr. Sanders is Professor of Surgery and Clinical and 
Gynecological Surgery in the Cleveland University of 
Medicine and Surgery, Visiting Surgeon to the Huron 
street Hospital, and Consulting Surgeon to the Cleveland 
City Hospital. He is a member of the American Institute 
of Homceopathy, the Cleveland Medical Society and the 
Homeceopathic Medical Society of Ohio. He is popular in the club life of the city, a member of the 
Union Club, the Country Club and the Rowfant Club. 

On November 4th, 1886, Dr. Sanders was married to Nellie Louise Otis, daughter of Hon. 
Charles A. Otis, of the Otis Steel Works, and formerly Mayor of Cleveland. 


John Kent Sanders, M.D. 
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Dr. JosepH Morcan Lewis, a Cleveland physician and surgeon of the highest personal and pro- 
fessional standing, is a native of Ohio and was born at Lima, January 3d, 1840. His parents removed to 
Warren, Ohio, in 1843, and the boy attended the public shools of that place and the Warren High 
School. He was then under private tuition for two years, 
which was followed by a thorough academic training, 
Like many other young men who have had to make their 
own way through the world, Dr. Lewis then taught a 
district school four or five years. 

In 1861 he decided upon the profession of medicine, 
and began study under Dr. Julian Harmon, an excellent 
physician then practising in Warren. The outbreak of 
the War of the Rebellion temporarily changed these plans, 
and the young medical student enlisted as a private in 
the 84th Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He was soon after 
detailed for service in the hospital department in Virginia. 
He was mustered out in 1862, and returning to Warren 
resumed his studies with Dr. Harmon. In 1863 he came 
to Cleveland and entered the Erie street Medical College, 
taking his final course in the Medical Department of the 
University of Wooster, where he graduated in 1865. 

Previous to his graduation Dr. Lewis had been 
appointed Assistant Physician to the Cleveland State 
Hospital for Insane, a position he continued to fill until 
1868, when he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Institution. He served as Superintendent until April, 
1873, and his administration was one of marked proficiency 
and ability. He then resumed the general practice of 
medicine and surgery in Cleveland with successful results that make it hard to measure his usefulness 
in this communtiy. 

Dr. Lewis has devoted much attention to microscopic analysis in the diagnosis of disease, and along 
that line of research has won deserved distinction, both from the accuracy of his methods of determin- 
ing disease and the simple and effective remedies adopted for its eradication. 

The Doctor isa member of Cleveland City Lodge F. and A. M.; of Baker chapter, R. A. M.; of 
Oriental Commandery Knights Templar; of Cincinnati 
Consistory 32d degree P. R. S., and of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1866 he was married to Miss 
C. Carlisle, of Elyria, Ohio. Of their union three children 
have been born; one son who died in infancy, and two 
daughters, Lena C. and Eva May. 


J. M. Lewis, M.D. 


Myra Kino Merrick may be justly called the pioneer 
woman physician of Ohio. She was born in Leicester- 
shire, England, in 1825. Her parents, Richard and 
Elizabeth King, emigrated to America in 1826, and 
founded a home near Boston, Mass., removing to Lorain 
County, Ohio, in 1840. In 1848 she was married to 
Charles H. Merrick, and they removed to New Haven, 
Connecticut. The severe illness of Mr. Merrick deter- 
mined Mrs. Merrick to qualify herself to meet the 
struggle of life through her own resources. She conse- 
quently decided upon medicine as a profession. There 
was not a medical college in the United States at that 
time, that would admit women, and she was compelled to 
take her first course of lectures at Hyatt’s Academy 
Rooms, in New York. She next pursued a course of 
study at Nichols’ Hydropathic Institute, New York. Dr. Myra K. Merrick, _ | — 
Returning to New Haven, she studied under the well- 
known Prof. Levi Ives, of Yale. About 1850, the Central Medical College, of Rochester, N. Y., 
decided to admit women, and in 1851, Mrs. Merrick matriculated, graduating the following year, 
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winning the medal offered by the State Eclectic Medical Society to the student making the best 
progress during the year. 

In August, 18s2, Dr. Merrick came to this city and commenced the practice of medicine. 
Despite the prejudice against women physicians, she secured a valuable practice. She afterward 
removed to Lorain County, and was the only physician in the vicinity at that period. She, during 
this time, lent material aid to the soldiers of the North, collecting and distributing supplies. Again 
returning to Cleveland, she resumed her practice, and by her perseverance and success, completely 
silenced the opposition of the profession. 

In 1876, Dr. Merrick was elected President of the Woman's Medical College, and held the position 
until that institution was merged into the Cleveland Homceopathic College. She was for a number of 
years a member of the Medical Staff of the Huron Street Hospital. The one work which will be an 
enduring monument to the memory of Dr. Merrick, is the Women’s and Children’s Medical and 
Surgical Dispensary, which she established in 1879, and of which she is the President. 

Dr. Merrick has been a member of the principal medical societies of the city and State for a 
number of years, and has always taken an active interest in everything pertaining to her profession 
that would tend to the advancement of women in it. 

Dr. Merrick has one son, Richard L. Merrick, Esq., of this city. 


Dr. Exiza Jounson Merrick was born at Hartland, Ohio, June 26th, 1857. Her ancestors were 
New Englanders, and her parents pioneer residents of Ohio. She received her preparatory education 
at Oberlin College, graduating with the class of 1879. Having decided upon medicine as a profession, 
she entered the Homeeopathic Hospital College, now the Cleveland University of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. After graduating, she immediately began the practice of her profession, and her labors have 
not been without their reward, for to-day she enjoys an extensive and successful practice. 

Dr. Merrick has been connected with the Cleveland 
Medical College since its organization, as Lecturer on 
Diseases of Children, and is held in the highest esteem by 
all her associates in the profession. She is a member of 
the Staff of the Women’s and Children’s Free Medical and 
Surgical Dispensary. 

Dr. Merrick was united in marriage to Richard L. 
Merrick, of this city, November 27th, 1884. They have one 
daughter, Irene Townsend Merrick. 


Dr. CHARLES BARNSDALL ParKER is a native of the city 
of New York, where he was born November 23d, 1852. 
Upon the removal of his parents to Cleveland in 13865, 
he entered the public schools, continuing through the High 
School. After this course he entered Rochester University, 
Rochester, N. Y., graduating in 1874 with the degree of 
B. A. He afterwards entered Wooster Medical College, 
under the preceptorship of Dr. G. C. E. Weber, Dean of the 
Faculty, and graduated in 1877. The next three years were 
spent abroad in the medical centers of Europe, especially 
Vienna and London. In July, 1880, he received the degree 
of Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
and soon after returned home and entered upon the active 
practice of his profession. 

During all his professional career, he has been gael identified with medical education, having 
held at various times in Wooster Medical College (his Alma Mater), and later in the Western Reserve 
Medical College, the positions of Demonstrator of Anatomy, Professor of Physiology and Histology, 
and Diseases of Women, and in 1885 was elected successor to Professor Proctor Thayer, as Professor 
of Surgery. Upon his return to Wooster Medical College, the medical school was reorganized, under 
the name of the Cleveland College of Physicians and Surgeons, and he was elected President and Dean 
of the Faculty, and Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

Dr. Parker is a member of the American Medical Association, the State Medical Society, Cleve- 
land Medical Society, Mississippi Valley Medical Society, the Academy of Railroad Surgeons, and 
of the National Association of Railway Surgeons. He is a member of the Union Club, and in politics 
is a Republican.On June 24th, 1891, he married Miss Lena Schlather, of Cleveland. 


C. B. Parker, M.D. 
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Dr. Marrua A. (Roszinson) CanrieLp, Professor of Medical Diseases of Women and Children in 
the Cleveland University of Medicine and Surgery, was born at Freedom, Portage County, Ohio. Her 
parents were Henryand Eliza (Brown) Robinson. Her grandparents on both sides were from Sheffield, 
Berkshire County, Mass., and were pioneer settlers of 
Freedom. 

Dr. Canfield prepared for her college course at the 
Eclectic Institute, now Hiram College. She then entered 
Oberlin College, from which she graduated in 1868. 
She studied medicine with Dr. Charles Morrell, and gradu- 
atedfrom the Cleveland Homceopathic Hospital College— 
now the University of Medicine and Surgery—in 1875. 
Immediately after graduation, she began the practice of 
her profession in Cleveland and has continued it without 
interruption since that time. 

In addition to the Professorship in the University 
of Medicine and Surgery, Dr. Canfield is a member of 
the Staff of Physicians to the Maternity Home and of the 
Training School for Nurses. She is also one of the Board 
of Managers and a member of the Medical Staff of the 
Women and Children’s Free Dispensary, and is Vice- 
President of the organization. Notwithstanding the time 
and attention she devotes to public work, she controls a 
large general practice in which results accomplished have 
won for her an enviable reputation, both at home and 
abroad. 

Dr. Canfield is a member of the American Institute of 
Homeeopathy, of the Cleveland Homoeopathic Society, of 

asthe 2. Canto, MD. the Cleveland Medical Society, the Women’s Press Club 

and the Sorosis Society. In 1869 she was married to Mr. 

H. W. Canfield, a well-known Cleveland attorney. There have been four children born to them— 
two daughters and two sons, one of the sons deceased. 


Dr. WittiAmM Epcar Wirt was born near Mendota, Ill., December 19th, 1862, and is of Revolu- 
tionary stock. In his youth he made his home with his uncle, Dr. N. S. Everhard, of Wadsworth, 
Ohio, where he attended the public schools, graduating 
from the Wadsworth High School in 1880. In May of 
that year he was appointed Cadet-Midshipman at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., where he gradu- 
ated in June, 1884. He was assigned to the United States 
Steamer ‘‘ Marion,” and on that vessel proceeded to the 
Asiatic Station, remaining there about a year. In the 
spring of 1886 he was ordered home via San Francisco, and, 
after passing with credit his final examination at Annapolis, 
retired from the naval service. 

Dr. Wirt returned to Wadsworth and began the study 
of medicine with his uncle, Dr. Everhard. He graduated 
from the Medical Department of the University of Wooster 
in 1888 with the degree of M. D., and from the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in June, 1889. He also 
took a Post-Graduate course in biology and chemistry in 
the University of Wooster, receiving the degree of A. M. 
in 1889, and in 1891 the Ohio University conferred Ph. D. 
on him. ; 

In 1889 Dr. Wirt served professionally in the Demilt 
Dispensary, New York, and in the Medical Division of the 
Vanderbilt Clinic of Physicians and Surgeons in that city. William E. Wirt, M.D. 

Later in that year he entered the New York Hospital for 

Ruptured and Crippled, and while in this service was called to Cleveland to take the chair of 
Orthopedic Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Wooster. In 1891 he accepted 
the chair and in 1892 was elected to the Professorship. 
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In addition to these duties Dr. Wirt is Orthopedic Surgeon to the the Cleveland General Hospital, 

and Orthopedic Surgeon to the Cleveland Hospital for Women and Children. He was one of the 
organizers of the Cleveland Medical Society, and its : 
President in 1895. He is an honorary member of the 
Northern Ohio District Medical Association, member of 
the American Orthopedic Association, Fellow of the 
American Academy of Medicine, and a member of the 
American, State and several local medical societies. 


Dr. Guy B. Case, one of the prominent medical prac- 
titioners of Cleveland, is a native of Columbus, Ohio, and 
was educated at Kenyon College and at Hobart College, 
where he graduated with honor. He then entered the 
Medical Department of the University of Wooster, from 
which he graduated, after which he was associated in 
practice with Dr. G. C. E. Weber for twelve years. 

Dr. Case is Professor of Skin and Venereal Diseases in 
the Cleveland College of Physicians and Surgeons. He is 
a member of the Staff of the Cleveland General Hospital, 
Skin and Venereal Department; and of the Staff of the 
Cleveland City Hospital in the same department. He isa 
member of the Cleveland Medical Society, of the Ohio State 
Medical Society and of the Mississippi Valley Medical 


society. Guy B. Case, M.D. 

Dr, Case was Health Officer of Cleveland in 1878 and 1879 
and Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Health in 1886. He was for ten years a Surgeon of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service. He isa Mason of the highest rank, being a member of Iris Lodge F. and 
A.M., Webb Chapter R.A. M., Holyrood Commandery Knights Templar, Scottish Rite, Alkoran Temple. 


Joun Corer Gitt, physician, was born at Newburg, O., and was educated in the Cleveland public 
and High Schools. After leaving the High School, he, for a time, assisted his father as bookkeeper, 
while he was engaged in building the Northern Ohio Insane Asylum, at Newburg, and then entered the 
office of Dr. H. A. Ackley, where he remained six years. While here for four years, Dr. Ackley was 
in charge of the United States Marine Hospital, and the 
young student had free access to it, and devoted all his 
spare time to visiting and watching cases of interest. 

The winter of 1859 he attended the Western Reserve 
Medical College, and graduating, entered the office of Drs. 
Strong and Capener, where he rem ined until October, 186r. 
At the breaking out of the war, a call being made for 
surgeons of the army, Dr. Gill went to Columbus for exam- 
invtion for an appo:ntment, and passed the examination 
b fore the State Board of Medical Examiners. He was 
commissioned Assistant Surgeon of the 6sth O. V. I., 
‘“Sherman’s Brigade,” November 14th, 1861, the first 
appointment made from the list of successful applicants at 
th t examination, and wus ordered to report at Camp Buck- 
i gham, Mansfield, O., for duty. In December he was 
ordered to Kentucky, and did duty at Louisville, Bardstown, 
Leb.non, Hall’s Gap and Stanford, establishing a hospit.] 
tthe latter plice. Thence to Nashville, Pittsburg Landing, 
Corinth, Miss., Decatur, Tuscumbia and Bridgeport, Ala. 
Fle was then assigned to the r2zoth O. V. I. at Baton Rouge, 
La., and ordered up Red River; was captured at Snaggy 

John C. Gill, M.D. Point May 3d, 1864, and taken to Cheneyville, La., and 

placed in charge of our wounded. Promoted as Surgeon of 

the rr4th O. V. I., he did duty at Morganza, La., mouth of White River, Duval’s Bluff, Ark., Kenna, 
La., Barrancas, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and was present at the taking of Fort Blakely, April 9th, and 
Mobile, April 12th, 1865. He established a hospital at Selma, Ala., May 12th, 1865, and was on duty 
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at Mobile, Galveston, Houston and Millican, Texas, and was mustered out at Houston, July 31st, 
1865, at the close of the war. The doctor was married to Kate Craw, January 7th, 1872, and has 
two sons, William Craw and John Kyle, and one daughter, 
Anna. He is a member of the Army and Navy Post, 
Gy As Ts, 


Dr. CLrype E. Corron, physician and surgeon, was 
born at Freehold, Pa., July zoth, 1864. He graduated 
from the High School, at Warren, Pa., and afterwards 
became a student at Oberlin College. He entered the 
Medical Department of the University of Wooster, from 
which he graduated in 1885, and followed this with a 
course in the New York Post-Graduate College. 

Dr. Cotton located in Cleveland twelve years ago. 
In addition to caring for his large general practice, he 
is Professor of Anatomy in the Cleveland College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, a member of the Staff of St. 
Alexis Hospital, and of the Cleveland General Hospital. 
He is also a valued member of the Association of 
American Anatomists, the Cleveland Medical Society, 
and of the Cuyahoga County Medical Society. 


Dr. Aucusrus F. Houses, physician and surgeon, is 
a native of the city of Cleveland, and was born October 
7th, 1847. He attended the Woodville Union School, 
and afterward entered Oberlin College. He received 
his professional education in the Medical Department of the Western Reserve University, graduating 
in 1867. In 1878 he went to Europe, and devoted that year and the next to Post-Graduate study in 
Paris and Vienna, and ever since his return has been actively engaged in practice in Cleveland. 

Dr. House is one of the busy men of his profession. In addition to his general practice, he is 
Surgeon to St. Clair Hospital and President of the Board of Trustees; he is also Gynecologist to the 
German Hospital. He is a charter member of the Cleveland Medical Society, of which he has been 
an officer since its organization; a member of the American Medical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association, and the Ohio State Medical 
Association. 

When but sixteen years old, Dr. House enlisted 
December 3d, 1863, inthe Third Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and had hard and active service until he was discharged 
August 15th, 1865. He was a charter member of Army 
and Navy Post, G. A. R., andisa member of all the 
Masonic bodies up to and including that of the thirty- 
second degree. For six years, from 1888 to 1894, he was 
amember of the Cleveland Public Library Board. On 
March 29th, 1872, the Doctor married Miss Mary Gracie 
Cleve, of Cleveland, Ohio. Three children have been 
born to them—two daughters, Lillian M. and Pearl M., 
living; and ason, A. Farlin, who died in infancy. 


¢. E. Cotton, M.D; 


Hunter Roser, Doctor of Medicine and an active 
Gynecologist in Cleveland, is a native of New Jersey. 
He was born in Burlington, in that State, in 1863. He 
received a thorough education, having been a student at 
the Episcopal Academy at Philadelphia, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in arts and medicine, and at the Johns 
Hopkins University and Hospital at Baltimore. He was Augustus F. House, M.D. 
an Interne for two years in the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Hospitals at Philadelphia, and Resident Gynecologist to Johns Hopkins Hospital for three years. 
He then became Associate in Gynecology at the Johns Hopkins University and Hospital for two 
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years, and subsequently spent two years in Europe, attending hospital and laboratory work. He 


came to Cleveland in 1894. 


Dr. Robb is Professor of Gynecology in the Western Reserve University, Gynecologist to the 


Charity Hospital and head of the Department for Diseases 
of Women, at the Lakeside Hospital. He is a Fellow of 
the American Gynecological Society; a member of the 
Obstetrical and Gynecological Society of Paris, France; 
and of the Ohio Medical Society. In addition to these 
professional relations he is a member of the Union Club 
of Cleveland, of the University and Maryland Clubs of 
Baltimore, and of the University Club of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Robb married Miss Isabel Adams Hampton, 
of St. Catherines, Canada, July 11th, 1894. They have 
one son, Hampton Robb. 


Dr. Icnatz FrrEDMANN was bornin Miglesz, Zemplen 
County, Hungary, and has been a resident of Cleveland 
since October, 1887. He received a thorough education 
in his native country, having spent six years in the 
Normal School at Homona. After finishing this course 
he entered the Latin School at Grosswarden, where he 
spent eight years in the study of the classics and laid the 
foundations for his professional education. In 1881 he 
entered the Royal University of Medicine at Buda-Pest 
and, graduating in 1887, took a Post-Graduate course in 
the University of Medicine at Vienna. 


Ignatz Friedmann, M.D. 


In accordance with the compulsory customs of his country he entered the military service in 1884. 
He became a member of the Garnisons Hospital No. 16, at Buda-Pest, and after serving one year was 
discharged in 1885 as a Surgeon in the Reserve. He then became connected with the San Rochus 
Hospital in Buda-Pest, and as an attache of the Medical and Surgical Department had the best pro- 


fessional advantages. 


Dr. Friedmann is a member of the Cleveland and Cuyahoga County Medical Societies, and is a 
physician on the Staff of the Medical Department of 


Dr, iN: 
Ohio, June 


STONE SCOTT 


New York and Europe. 
since childhood. 

Dr. Scott is Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases and 
Topographical Anatomy in the Cleveland College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; is Consulting Surgeon to the 


Cleveland City Hospital; Visiting Surgeon to the St. 


the Cleveland General Hospital. Although scarcely a 
decade has elapsed since he sought wider fields in a newer 
and freer country, Dr. Friedmann is thoroughly American 
in his ideas and inclinations, and in politics is a Repub- 
lican, who takes an active interest in public affairs. He 
is a member of the Knights of Pythias and several other 
secret organizations. 


was born at Shadeville, 
He received an academic 


education and afterwards attended Oberlin College. He 
then entered the Medical Department of the Western 
Reserve University, graduating in 1889, and still further 
pursuing his professional studies as a Post-Graduate in 
Cleveland has been his home 


N. Stone Scott, M.D. John’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland General Hospital. 
On June 23d, 1887, Dr. Scott married Miss L. Bena Brown, of Oberlin. Four children have been 


born to them. Two are deceased and ason and daughter living. 


communicants of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Doctor and his family are 
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Perry Apair Cote,’M. D., youngest son of Charles Henry and Maria A. Cole, was born at Sand 
Lake, Rensselaer County, N. Y., in 1861. He attended the public schools until 1876, when his 
parents moved to Manlius, N. Y., where he entered Manlius 
Academy. In 1879 he was employed as clerk in a dry 
goods store in Syracuse, N. Y., and continued in that 
position until 1883, when he entered the office of Dr. John 
H. Burch, of Baldwinsville, N. Y., and began the study 
of medicine, intending to enter college the following year, 
which he was prevented from doing by a serious illness. 

In 1885 Dr. Cole matriculated at the Cleveland 
Homoeopathic Hospital College, in Cleveland. Soon after 
entering college he was invited to enter the office of Dr. 
G. J. Jones, Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
The invitation was gladly accepted, and the summer 
vacations were spent in the office, where many opportunities 
were presented for the gaining of practical knowledge. 
In March, 1888, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine with honorable mention, being third in a class of 
forty. The following May he opened an office in Cleveland 
and has been engaged in practice here since that time. In 
the same year (1888) he was appointed by the Board of 
Health to be City Physician, a position he held for five 
years. In 1890 he was elected by the Board of Trustees 
of the Cleveland Homceopathic Hospital a member of 

Bets Ds the medical staff, a position he still fills. The following 

year he was appointed a member of the Educational 

Committee and made Professor of Eruptive Fevers in the Training School for Nurses. In May, 

1890, he was appointed by the Board of Directors of the new Citv Hospital a member of the medical 

staff, being the first Homoeopathic physician to receive such an appointment in thatinstitution. In June 

of the same year he was appointed by the Board of Trustees of his Alma Mater to lecture on derma- 

tology. This honor was declined, but the same year he, with others, founded the Cleveland Medical 

College, Dr. Cole accepting the Professorship of Physiology, a chair he still fills. In 1895 he was 

appointed by the Governing Board as Physician to the Dorcas Invalids’ Home, one of the largest 
and most worthy charitable organizations in the city. 

Dr. Cole is a member of the State Homceopathic 
Medical Society, and of the Cleveland Homeopathic 
Medical Society. In politics he is a Republican. 


Dr. Witiiam C. Wezer received the advantages of the 
district schools of Madison County, Ohio. In 1881 he 
entered the National Normal University, where two years 
were spent. He taught school two years in his native 
county, and then entered Starling Medical College, 
Columbus, Ohio, in the autumn of 1885. In this institution 
he studied three years, when he graduated with honors in 
March, 1888, receiving the prize for the ‘‘ best written and 
best defended thesis.”’ 

After his graduation at Starling, Dr. Weber went to 
Idaho to rest and recuperate, and, though his stay there 
was intended to be temporary, he was quickly called into | 
practice. After remaining a year in Idaho, he proceeded 
to New York, where he took a Post-Graduate course, after 
which, in August, 1889, he permanently located in 
Cleveland. 

Dr. Weber occupied the chair of Diseases of the Nose W. C. Weber, M.D. 
and Throat in the Medical Department of the University 
of Wooster from 1891 to 1893, and is at present Visiting Physician to the German Hospital. In 
politics the Doctor is independent of party ties, He is a member of both the local medical 
societies, of the Ohio State Medical Society, the Mississippi Valley Medical Association, and of the 
American Medical Association. 
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Dr. H. C. Eyman, Superintendent of the Cleveland State Hospital, at Newburg, was born in 
Fairfield County, Ohio, April 13th, 1856. His early education was obtained at Fairfield Academy . 
After completing the course at that institution, he taught 
school for a time, and then entered the Columbus Medical 
College, where he graduated with the class of 1880. He 
began the practice of medicine at Tarlton, Ohio, but 
owing to failing health, was compelled, for a time, to 
discontinue it. He engaged in the drug business at 
Lancaster, Ohio, and while located there, in 1884, was 
appointed Assistant Physician at the Athens Asylum. In 
July, 1887, he was appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
the Asylum at Toledo. His success in the treatment of 
patients at that institution so thoroughly demonstrated 
his ability that he was made Superintendent of the 
Asylum at Newburg, on August 6th, 1891, which position 
he still retains. 

Under Dr. Eyman’s direction of affairs, all mechanical 
appliances for the restraint of patients have been abandoned 
in the Hospitals of the State. The Doctor is also Professor 
of Mental and Nervous Diseases in the Cleveland College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. He is a member of the 
American Medico-Psychological Association, and _ his 
contributions to the literature of his specialty are eagerly 
read by men in like positions throughout the country. H. C. Eyman, M.D. 

Dr. Eyman was married September 12th, 1880, to 
Miss Lestia, daughter of Warren Dern, a prominent citizen of New Salem, Ohio. Dr. and Mrs. 
Eyman have two children, Ethel, aged fourteen, and Gladys, aged eighteen months. 


Dr. Gustave A Deucuer, physician and surgeon, was born at Steckborn, Ktn., Thurgau, Swit- 
zerland, July 8th, 1863, and has resided in Cleveland since 1869. In his boyhood he attended 
the Brighton district school and later the public schools of Cleveland. He afterwards entered the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 

Before going to Ann Arbor Dr. Deucher was a medical student under Drs. C. B. and W. H. 
Humiston, of Cleveland. His first year at the University 
was devoted to the study of biology, and after that he 
entered upon the regular medical course, spending his 
vacations in the office of Drs. Humiston. The last year of 
his college course was passed in the Long Island College 
Hospital at Brooklyn, N. Y., where he graduated in June, 
1886. After his graduation he returned to Cleveland, 
and for two years was assistant to the Drs. Humiston, and 
for a year assistant in Physiology in the Ann Arbor 
University of Medicine, under Professor Vaughn. 

In 1889 the Doctor began the practice of his profession 
in Cleveland, which he continued until 1892, when he went 
to Europe for further study. He enjoyed special advan. 
tages at the University of Zurich, Switzerland, and in the 
hospitals of Berlin, Vienna, Frankfort and Hamburg. He 
returned home in 1893, and resumed his practice in 
Cleveland. Dr. Deucher is Visiting Surgeon to the German 
Hospital, Medical Examiner for several life insurance 
companies, lodges and benevolent organizations; a member 
of the Cleveland Medical Society and of the Roman 
ean Catholic Church. In politics he has always been a Repub- 

G. A. Deucher, M.D. lican, but has never sought political preferment. On 

September 6th, 1893, he married Miss Emma Louise 

Denner, of Zurich, Switzerland. They have two children, Lilian Marguerite, the elder, and Walter 
Denner Deucher. 


Dr. Deucher died in Switzerland, December 15th, 1896. 
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Proressor WitiiaAM A. Puitirps, M. D., Dean of the Cleveland University of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, is a native of Ohio. The foundations of his education were laid in the public schools of Elyria. 
I.ater he attended Baldwin University, at Berea, Ohio. 

Having decided on a professional career he pursued 
his medical studies in Cleveland, New York and St. Louis, 
receiving the first certificate of a full course of instruction 
ever issued by the New York Ophthalmic Hospital. He 
is a graduate of the Missouri Homoeopathic College, and 
of the University in which he now holds the position of 
highest honor, and in which he has filled the chair of 
Ophthalmology and Otology more than twenty years. 

Dr. Phillips has several times been elected Secretary 
of the Homoeopathic Medical Society, of the State of Ohio, 
and he is now (1896) President of that flourishing organi- 
zation, and a member of the American Institute of 
Homeceopathy. He is also a prominent member of the 
Sociological Society of Cleveland. 

Dr. Phillips has resided in Cleveland twenty-five 
years, and the fact that he was chosen Dean of the 
University without a dissenting voice attests the high 
esteem in which he is held, both personally and profes- 
sionally, by all who know him. 


W A. Phillips, M.D. Dr. Frank H. Barr has been identified with the 
medical profession of this city for more than a quarter of 
acentury. Heisthe son of D. T. and Harriet (Blake) Barr (both natives of the Empire State), 
and was born in Auburnj N. Y., January 11th, 1850. He received his edueation-in the Ithaca 
Academy, from private tutors, and in the Medical Department of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor. He continued his professional studies at the Cleveland Medical College, from which he 
graduated in 1871, and has been an honored citizen of Cleveland for twenty-séven years. He is the 
President of the Academy of Medicine and Surgery, Professor of Sanitary Science in’ the Cleveland 
Medical College, and has been Physician to the Protestant Orphan Asylum. He was for many years on 
the staff of the Huron Street Hospital, and is a life member of the Hospital A’ssociation. Heisa 
member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy and 
a frequent and interesting contributor to many medical 
journals. 

Dr. Barr is a member of the Woodland avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of the I.O0.O.F., and of the National 
Union. In politics he is a Republican, and he was a 
member of the Cleveland City Council in 1876-’77, and 
has also served as a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee. “On April 30th, 1872, be married 
Miss Frances D. Wooldridge, of Cleveland. Five children 
have been born to them, of whom there are living three 
sons and one daughter (now Mrs. C. 8. Cutter). 


Dr. GeorGE OLiverR BUTLER was born at Amelia, 
Clermont Cotinty, Ohio, February 23d, 1833. He was 
educated in the public schools of his native village, and 
in the Cleront Academy. ~When a young man he 
entered the Cleveland Médical College, from which 
institution he graduated in'1854. 

Dr. “Butler is*a member of the Episcopal Church 
(Trinity ‘Cathedral), is a Knight of Pythias, and a 
member of the Dramatic Order Knights of Khorassan. 
In politics he is a Democrat, and served in the Union 
army as Assistant Surgeon of the 103d Regiment, O. V.I. From 1885 to 1889 he was a member 
of the Board of Pension Examining Surgeons, a position to which he was appointed by President 
Cleveland. He is a member of the American Medical Association, of the Ohio State Medical 


Frank H. Barr, M.D. 
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Society and of the Cleveland Medical Society. Dr. Butler’s professional ability has won for him the 
distinction of having cured three successive cases of Tetanus (lock-jaw), an affliction usually 
regarded as hopeless. 

On Decémber i1gth; 13555) Dr Butler married) Miss 
Cordelia L. Parker, daughter of the late Dr. M. C. Parker, 
of Cleveland. 


Dr. Max A. Boescer is a native of New England, 
having been born at Suffield, Conn., June zoth, 1859. His 
father was a farmer and gave the son a thorough education 
in English and German private schools. The Doctor has 
been a resident of Cleveland thirty years, and graduated 
from the Medical Department of the Western Reserve 
University in 1884. 

In 1894 Dr. Boesger organized a medical staff which, 
together with the Bethesda Deaconess’ Society, founded 
the -Gernran 
os pital on 
Franklin avenue 
and to which 
the Doctor is 
now Visiting 
surgeon. Ebe 
is a member of M. A. Boesger, M.D. 
the Cleveland 
Medical Society, the Masonic Order, Knights of Pythias, 
Cleveland Gesang Verein and the German-American Club. 
In politics he is a Republican. In 1887 he was District 
Physician, and in 1888—’90 a member of the City Council 
from the Thirty-third Ward. 

Dr. Boesger married Miss Cora #. Bailey, of Cleveland, 
October 2d, 1895. 


Dr. Ratpu JAY WENNER, a young and successful medical 
practitioner, of Cleveland, is the son of Edward and Susan 
(Thompson) Wenner, and was born at Bucyrus, Ohio, 
February 11th, 

Ralph J. Wenner, M.D. Do6qos ~ iter 
the usual course 
in the public schools he graduated from the Tiffin High 
School. He then entered the Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware, completing his non-professional education. 
Dr. Wenner devoted two years to study in the Medical 
Department of the Western Reserve University and another 
term in the University of Wooster. After his medical 
graduation he went to Europe and pursued Post-Graduate 
studies in Vienna, Austria. He then returned to Cleveland 
and began practice. He is a member of the Cleveland 
Medical Society and of the Ohio State Medical Society. In 
addition to caring for his private practice, he is Visiting 
Physician to the St. Clair Hospital and to the German 
Hospital. For the past three years he has been associated 
with Dra. BP. louse. 


Dr. Joun M. Frienp, a Cleveland physician and 
surgeon of marked ability, isa native of Kentucky. He 
is the son of George and Christena (Schmidt) Friend, both 
of Baden, Germany, and was born in Covington, January J. M. Friend, M.D. 
28th, 1864. After a course in the public schools he gradu- 
ated from the High School at Seville, Medina County, Ohio, and then, for two years, studied medicine 
with Doctors A. P. and P. E. Beach, of Seville. He then entered the Western Reserve Medical 
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College from which he graduated in 1889. In 1893 he went to Europe and spent a year there in 
further professional studies. 

Dr. Friend has resided in Cleveland ten years. He is amember of the Staff of the German Hos- 
pital, and was House Physician and Surgeon to the 
Cleveland City Hospital for two years; Visiting Physician 
to the Women’s and Children’s Hospital; and is now 
Visiting Surgeon to the German Hospital. He is also 
Medical Examiner for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of California, and for several local benevolent 
organizations. 


Dr. Joun VINCENT GALLAGHER was born in Cleveland, 
July roth, 1865, and has always resided in this city. He 
attended the Cleveland schools until he was fifteen years 
old, when he went to Niagara University, where he 
remained five years. For one year he taught in public 
schools, at the conclusion of his college course, and then 
entered Wooster Medical College, after which he became 
a student in the Medical Department of the Western Reserve 
University, from which he graduated in 1891. He was 
then appointed House Physician to St. Alexis Hospital, 
serving one term in that capacity. The following year he 
a es a took a Post-Graduate course at the New York Medical 

John V. Gallagher, M.D. College. 

Dr. Gallagher engaged in the practice of his profession 
in Cleveland, in 1892. Heis Visiting Surgeon to St. Alexis Hospital, and is the Hospital Treasurer; 
a member of the American Medical Association, the Cleveland Medical Society and of the Brownson 
and Iroquois Clubs. 

On September 26th, 1893, Dr. Gallagher married Miss Edith Cullen, of Wheeling, W. Va. They 
have two sons and a daughter, Vincent Alexis, Thorpe A. and Leonarda A. 


Joun Atsop GILzERT, physician and surgeon, was born in Honeoye Falls, Monroe County, N. Y., 
March 8th, 1847. He attended the public schools of his 
native place, and afterward those of Muncie, Indiana, 
finishing his education at Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois. Dr. Gilbert received his professional education 
in the Medical Department of Wooster University—now 
the Cleveland College of Physicians and Surgeons, where 
he graduated in February, 1872. He has been a citizen 
and a practicing physician in Cleveland since that time. 

Dr. Gilbert is Visiting Physician to St. John’s 
Hospital, and a member of the Cleveland Medical 
Society. In politics he isa Democrat. He served two 
years in the City Council, from 1882 to 1884, from. the 
old Eleventh Ward; and six years from 1885 -to 1891, as 
a member of the Board of Education, from the —old 
Seventeenth District, being President of the Board for 
two years. He retired from the Board when it was 
reorganized under the new law. 

Dr. Gilbert married Miss Jessie W. Blackburn, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, October roth, 1883, and they have one 
daughter, aged eleven. They are members of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. 


John A, Gilbert, M.D. 


Dr. JAMES STOTTER, physician and surgeon, was 
born at Matzau, Austro-Hungary, June 15th, 1863, and for six years has been a resident of this 
city. He was educated at the public schools at Newmarkt, the High School at Kesmark, and the 
Imperial and Royal University of Vienna, graduating June rath, 1890, a doctor of medicine. During 


\ 
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the eight years of medical studies, Dr. Stotter performed military duty, serving as a one year’s 
volunteer, and in that capacity was interne at the Garnisons Hospital No. 1, and served six months 
in the division of eye diseases alone. In 1890 the Doctor 
was called to Cleveland by the mortal illness of his 
mother, and perceiving the city’s great advantages, 
concluded to cast in his lot with those of his friends here. 
On June 21st, 1891, he was joined in marriage with Miss 
Aurelie Beck, to which union one son has been born. 

After building up quite an extensive practice, Dr. 
Stotter with his family, in 1896, took a trip to Europe, 
partly to visit his wife’s parents and partly to attend the 
Vienna clinics, where he devoted himself to the study of 
the latest methods of treatment and operations of diseases 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat. He isa member of the 
Cleveland Medical Society. 


Dr. Wittarp B. Tuomas has been a citizen of 
Cleveland for many years, and has been a successful medical 
Homoeopathic practitioner here since 1880. He was born at 
Bangor, Franklin County, N. Y.,on June 7th, 1842. He 
came to Cleveland when he was seven years of age, and 
has resided in the neighborhood of Woodland and Willson 
avenues ever since. He was educated in the Cleveland 
public schools, and later entered the Cleveland Homceopathic J. Stotter, M Dy 
Hospital College, from which he graduated in 1880. 

Dr. Thomas is a member of the Episcopal church, and of the Royal Arcanum, for which organiza- 
tion he has for several years been the local medical examiner. He is also a member of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy and of the Homceopathie Medical Society of Ohio. 

On October 16th, 1864, Dr. Thomas married Miss Adaline Laney, of Albany, N. Y., who died 
November 14th, 1872. They had four children—three sons and a daughter; one of these sons deceased. 
On September 23d, 1879, he married Mary Francis Shotter, and to this union a son and a daughter 
have been born, both of whom are living. . 


Ambleside, from Vine Cliff Parkway. 


7 Ons 
ao ae; 


THE NEWSPAPERS OF CLEVELAND. 


PEW cities in the United States are better represented in their newspaper press than Cleveland; 

few cities have a press more vigorous, enterprising and public-spirited, more watchful of the 
general public interests and the welfare of the city than the newspapers of Cleveland. The field of 
their circulation is a large one, that of the dailies covering northern and western Ohio, eastern 
Indiana, southern Michigan, West Virginia, western Pennsylvania and western New York; while 
the weekly, trade and other publications of special character find readers in all parts of the country. 
The Cleveland newspapers are distinguished by a policy that is earnest and conservative; they have 
never engaged in what has come to be so unpleasantly known as ‘‘sensational journalism.” They 
are conducted with marked ability, and while they may not he in accord with each other in matters of 
public policy, they possess and practice a sincerity, dignity and earnestness that commands respectful 
consideration from even those who may hold to opposite views This general character of the Cleve- 
land press has given it a stability and influence peculiarly its own, and to these traits is due in the 
largest measure the usefulness of Cleveland newspapers to this community. Upon one proposition 
there is no difference of opinion—that of the advancement and prosperity of the city. When it comes 
to that the press of Cleveland is a unit, and a most powerful one. The daily papers issue so 
many editions that they constitute an almost continuous publication, and the seeker after the news 
of the world may have placed in his hands a fresh source of information in almost every daylight 
hour. 

There are in the city about one hundred and twenty periodical publications, representing almost 
every interest, creed and organization. Many of them are of much more than local fame and 
influence, and are authorities in the special lines they represent. There are several printed in 
foreign languages and some with names that seem very curious to the average American reader. 
This distinction may be given to the ‘‘ Vierteljahrschrift,” the ‘‘ Jednota,” the ‘‘Jutrzenka,” the 
‘*Scezbadsag,”’ the ‘‘ Vergissmeinicht,” and last, but by no means shortest, the ‘‘ Magyarovszagi Szt. 
Erzsebet Amerikai.”’ 

The German press is in able hands in Cleveland and has long been a power in stimulating and 
guiding public opinion. Several weekly papers have attained a wide circulation and reputation, 
and several more published monthly an equal distinction. The business interests have many able 
advocates—the iron trade, coal trade, marine affairs, and so on through what would be a long list, 
being represented by journals of exceptional ability in their several lines. There are a score or more 
of religious publications, from weekly to quarterly, and these are supplemented by some devoted 
to the welfare of charitable and benevolent institutions, and non-sectarian in their character. The 
secret societies have their established publications, and people seeking literature of an athletic trend 
need not send away from home for their supplies. All creeds, beliefs and tastes are provided for 
in Cleveland. 

The influence of good newspapers upon the affairs of a community is something exceedingly diffi- 
cult to measure. It reaches near and far and through every channel, and if any thought be given to 
it by the reader of what is really one of the wonders of modern civilization, it is likely to be a very 
moderate estimate of the unceasing, patient, thorough labor required to produce such daily news- 
papers as those issued from printing presses in Cleveland, and sold for a price that makes it possible 
for even the poorest citizen to be well informed of all the doings of a busy world. The newspaper is 
the people’s friend and champion, serving them in ways and by means beyond the power of any other 
human agency, and with motives and intentions as nearly disinterested as any undertaking of man 
can be 


THE CLEVELAND Pian DeaLer.—Fifty-six years ago, J. W. Grey, a man of undoubted enterprise 
and newspaper genius, secured control of a newspaper in Cleveland known as the /udependent News 
Letter, which had been established as far back as 1827, in the interest of the Whig party. The 
name of the paper was changed to that of Tue Pain Deater, and its new editor and owner entirely 
reversed its political policy, and supported the Democratic party. 
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During the years of Mr. Grey’s control the Plain Dealer earned a great reputation for its aggres- 
sive, fearless and progressive course on all public questions. Early in the ’60’s the Plain Dealer was 
purchased by Mr. W. W. Armstrong, and it was conducted as a daily evening, and weekly up to 
March, 1885, at which time it was purchased by a company of which Mr. L. E. Holden was the prin- 
cipal. The new Plain Dealer Company also secured the plant of the Cleveland Herald, and began 
to issue morning and Sunday editions, in connection with the evening editions. 

Since that date the Plain Dealer has kept pace in progressiveness with the growth of the city. 
On January rst, 1893, Mr. L. E. Holden personally and actively identified himself with the newspaper. 
Charles E. Kennedy, who was for several years connected with the Cleveland Leader, and afterward 
with the Herald, in the editorial departments, and who, since 1885, had been in charge of the adver- 
tising department of the Plain Dealer, but who had more recently established himself in New. York 
city, was called to the management. These past four years have been the most progressive, and 
have brought the greatest results to the Plain Dealer, in the experience of the property. 

In the autumn of 1893 the price of the morning and Sunday Plain Dealer was reduced from 
twenty cents to ten cents per week, and at the same time the daily issues were increased from eight 
to ten pages, and that of Sunday from sixteen and twenty pages to twenty-four and twenty-eight 
pages. The expenditures for news and other facilities were largely increased, with the result that the 
receipts were more than correspondingly increased. The growth of the Plain Dealer up to 1896 was 
so rapid and satisfactory that a new location was purchased at the corner of Superior and Bond streets, 
extending to Rockwell street, and the two buildings thereon were remodelled to meet the demands 
of a modern newspaper. The Plain Dealer entered these buildings in June, 1896. New presses and 
other machinery were added. Before the end of the year it was clearly shown that no mistake had 
been made in thus increasing the press capacity and facilities for handling circulation. The growth 
of circulation on the daily, morning and afternoon editions and the Sunday edition, was very marked. 
The growth was confined to no particular locality, but extended throughout all the wards of the city 
of Cleveland, northern Ohio and the adjacent States. 

The Plain Dealer will enter the year 1897 with an increased number of editions, including a seven 
o'clock morning edition, containing news received after the regular morning edition goes to press, and 
up to half past six o’clock; alateafternoon edition, the Commercial and Sporting Extra, will be issued at 
six o’clock. The Sunday Plain Dealer also comes in for a large share of the improvements and new 
facilities enjoyed by the Plain Dealer in the production of a modern newspaper. 

The officers of the Plain Dealer Company are: L. E. Holden, President; L. Dean Holden, Vice- 
President; R. R. Holden, Treasurer; and Charles E. Kennedy, Secretary. The Directors of the 
company are: L. E, Holden, C. E. Kennedy, R. R. Holden, L. D. Holden and G. R. Agate. The 
company’s capital stock is five hundred thousand dollars. 


Tue CLEVELAND LeEaber, under its present name, dates from March, 1854. That, however, did 
not mark the beginning of the paper’s history, for the new title was then merely substituted for the 
cumbrous name, ‘‘ Daily Forest City Democrat.” The change was made shortly after Edwin Cowles 
became the proprietor. 

The volumes of the Leader are dated from 1847, the year in which the True Democrat was moved 
to Cleveland. This paper is regarded by the Leader’s present publishers as the first from which the 
history of the Leader is to be continuously traced. It was founded at Olmsted Falls, in 1846, by 
Hon. E. S. Hamlin, previously a member of Congress from the Lorain District. It was a weekly 
anti-slavery Whig paper, but when removed to Cleveland was changed to a daily. 

Some writers upon the subject of early Cleveland journalism have it that the Ohio American, 
started on the West Side in 1844, by R. B. Dennis, as an organ of the Liberty party, was also an 
ancestor of the Leader, being, as these writers state, consolidated with the True Democrat in 1848, 
after the nomination of Van Buren by the Buffalo Convention, which placed bolting anti-slavery Whig 
and Liberty party organs upon the same platform. Other authorities, however, say that the Ohio 
American was soon found to be a losing venture, and that an interval elapsed between its cessation and 
the appearance in Cleveland of the True Democrat. 

In 1848 the True Democrat passed into the control of James A. Briggs and T. G. Turner. The 
next year it was sold to John C. Vaughan and Thomas Brown. George Bradburn, of Boston, became 
one of the editors in 1851. a 

Another element in the composition of the Leader came into existence in 1852. In that year 
Joseph Medill, later editor of the Chicago Tribune, came to Cleveland and established the Daily Forest 
City. This made four daily publications in the city. The others then existing were the Herald, the 
Plain Dealer and the True Democrat, all being evening papers except the Forest City. 
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The population being only about twenty thousand on both sides of the river at that time, none of 
the papers was able to pay expenses. The two papers to which reference is here being made, were 
consolidated, under the name of the Forest City Democrat, in 1853 

A new and important personality was introduced at the same time. This was Edwin Cowles, pre- 
viously engaged in the job printing business, under the firm name of Smead & Cowles. Bradburn 
and Brown had retired from the True Democrat, in 1852. The editors were Medill and Vaughan, Mr. 
Cowles being the business manager. 

Smead & Cowles did the presswork for the Forest City Democrat, and on the retirement of 
Messrs. Bradburn and Brown, Mr. Medill united his paper with the printing office of Mr. Cowles, Mr. 
Smead retiring. The new firm was Medill, Cowles & Co., John C. V aughan, a great anti-slavery 
orator of the day, being the third member of the firm The new company carried on a general job 
printing establishment, and also published the Forest City Democrat, the only source of profit, at that 
day, and for many years afterward, being the job department. 

In 1854 Mr. Cowles, by purchase, gained entire control of the Forest City Democrat, Messrs. Me- 
dill and Vaughan, with Mr. Alfred Cowles, brother of the Leader's proprietor, going to Chicago, where 
they placed the Chicago Tribune on its feet. Mr. Edwin Cowles then changed the name of his paper 
to ‘‘ The Morning Leader.” 

Throughout practically the entire extent of the critical decade in American history, wherein oc- 
curred the civil war, Mr. Cowles was the sole owner of the Leader, and directed its policy, although he 
was appointed Postmaster of Cleveland by Abraham Lincoln in 1861, and served until 1865. 

From 1856 until 1860, J. A. Harris, who had been the editor of the Herald for twenty years, 
was associated with Mr. Cowles in the editorial direction of the paper. 

In 1865 Mr. Eugene H. Perdue, who had for several years, while attending school in Cleveland, 
been an occasional contributor to the Leader, invested some capital in the paper, and formed a perma- 
nent association with Mr. Cowles. The concern was incorporated under the name of ‘‘ The Cleveland 
Leader Company,” but was changed to ‘‘The Leader Printing Company,’ in 1867. Mr. Perdue was 
elected treasurer and business manager of the company. At that time there were two other stock- 
holders, the foreman of the job department, and the associate editor of the paper; but until Mr. 
Cowles’ death on March 4th, 1890, the affairs of the Leader were conducted by Mr. Cowles and Mr. 
Perdue, more as in a partnership than in a corporation, the Board of Directors meeting whenever it 
was necessary to approve the payment of dividends. 

In 1868 a new periodical venture was made in the city, under the name of the Evening News, by 
employees of the Leader. A year, or less, after it was started, the Evening News was bought by 
Messrs. Cowles and Perdue, and consolidated with the Evening Leader, the name of that paper being 
changed to the Evening News, and continued as the evening edition of the Leader. 

The Leader was started originally as a morning paper, but during the exciting days of the war, 
especially when news of frequent battles was being received, the papers, at that time, acquired the 
habit of issuing extra sheets of a column or two, giving the news of the day. From this grew the idea 
of morning and evening editions, and in 1863 the Leader began publishing a regular evening edition, 
called the Evening Leader. ‘The Leader was the first morning and evening newspaper in the world. 
Soon after, the Herald, the old established evening paper of Cleveland, began the publication of a 
morning edition, but it never prospered, and resulted, finally, in the failure of that paper and its 
absorption by the Leader. 

This accession came in 188s, when the name of the oldest surviving newspaper in the city was 
joined to that of the Evening News. The Herald had been started in October, 1819. The name, cir- 
culation and good will of the Herald were sold to the Leader Printing Company in March, 1885, by the 
Herald Publishing Company, Mr. M. A. Hanna being President of the Herald corporation. 

For about a year after the death of Mr. Cowles, the Leader was conducted by Mr. Perdue in the 
same manner as its affairs had been carried on by himself and Mr. Cowles for many years before. A 
new arrangement was effected in 1892, however, by the trustees of the Cowles’ estate, when the policy 
of the paper and its affairs, were placed under the guidance of a Board of Directors, the immediate 
editorial control being placed in the hands of an editor-in-chief, thus separating the editorial and finan- 
cial departments, the Board directing the affairs of both. 

Hon. John C. Covert was the first editor-in-chief under the new arrangement. In 1894 Mr. James 
B. Morrow, who had been city and managing editor of the paper for twelve years, was called from the 
Washington bureau of the Leader to assume the duties of editor-in-chief. 

The members of the Leader’s Board of Directors are: Eugene H. Perdue, Elbert H. Baker, 
Alfred H. Cowles, Charles W. Chase, William F. Bulkeley, James B. Morrow and Robert F. Schade. 
The officers are: Eugene H. Perdue, President and Manager; Alfred H. Cowles, Vice-President ; 
Charles W. Chase, Secretary; William F. Bulkeley, Treasurer; and James B. Morrow, Editor-in-Chief. 
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THe CLEVELAND Press.—On the afternoon of November 2d, 1878, squads of newsboys rushed out 
of Frankfort street into Bank and Water streets, crying out a new paper. The copies of the paper 
were turned out, none too rapidly, from an old four-cylinder press in a snug little newspaper plant cn 
the south side of Frankfort street, a short distance east of Water street. The new paper, the birth of 
which was thus heralded by the newsboys, was the Penny Press afterward the Press, and now the 
Cleveland Press. It marked an era in Cleveland journalism and was a success from the outset. It 
was Cleveland's first one-cent paper, as well as the first exclusively afternoon daily published in the 
city, and was, from the beginning, distinctly a newspaper, as it always has been since then. Touching 
upon all matters of importance, its specialty was condensation—much in little space. The items 
looked short, but they contained a great amount of information. 

The Penny Press was six columns wide and had but four pages. The columns were eighteen 
inches long. Business men soon learned that they saved time by reading ‘‘the Frankfort street 
hand bill,” as some persons termed the little paper, and it sold on the street in constantly increasing 
numbers, while it readily gained a growing subscription list. 

E. W. Scripps and J. S. Sweeny were the originators of the paper. They. came to Cleveland 
from the Detroit News. Mr. Scripps was the editor and Mr. Sweeny the business manager. W. H. 
Little, who is now Deputy Postmaster at St. Louis, Mo., was the first city editor, acting under Mr. 
Scripps. There were two editions a day at the start. 

In 1881, Mr. Scripps went to Cincinnati and founded. the Post at that place, and subsequently 
to St. Louis, where he founded the Chronicle. Mr. Little became the editor of the Press, and in 1882 
R. F. Paine was made city editor. A few months later Mr. Little left Cleveland and Mr. Paine 
became editor, which position he has filled uninterruptedly since then. Maurice Perkins was the 
first city editor under Mr. Paine and he was followed by Fred L. Purdy, who, with W. S. Speed and 
others, started the Indianapolis Sun in 1887. 

In 1886 the Press enlarged and put in Potter presses. A telegraph editor and a State editor were 
added to the force, while more reporters were employed. E. W. Osborn followed J. S. Sweeny as 
business manager. C. B. Williams became city editor in 1889. 

Previous to 1890 the old quarters on Frankfort street were abandoned and the paper removed to 
its present location on the west side of Seneca street, just north of St. Clair street, where its building 
now extends back to Academy street. In 1892 the size of the paper was increased to eight pages, as 
at present, and the columns were lengthened. There are now ten regular editions a day. Five 
Potter presses are in use, with a combined capacity of more than sixty thousand copies an hour. 
The composing room is equipped with a full outfit of linotype machines, while the force of stereotypers 
is unsurpassed for quick and accurate workmanship. A strong corps of artists is constantly employed 
and some of the Press cartoons have achieved national fame. In 1892 E. S. Wright was made city 
editor and C. B. Williams managing editor. Then Mr. Wright became managing editor and S. E. 
Kiser city editor. Later Mr. Kiser was made assistant managing editor, and A. M. Hopkins city 
editor. ‘Then Mr. Hopkins was appointed assistant managing editor and H. N. Rickey city editor. 

The Cleveland Press is one of the Scripps-McRae League, which includes papers in Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Covington, Ky., and Akron, Ohio. R. W. Scripps, the President of the League, is the 
editor-in-chief of the Cleveland Press, and R. F. Paine continues as editor. A.M. Hopkins is now 
managing editor; H. N. Rickey, assistant managing editor, and Jacob Waldeck, city editor. While 
the number of items in the current issues of the paper is vastly in excess of that of the first issues, yet 
the old plan of condensation in every news article remains a distinctive feature. 

The Scripps-McRae League special news service, of which the Cleveland Press forms an im- 
portant part, is a prominent feature of all the League papers, and its field is increasing in breadth 
every day 


THe CLEvELAND Wor p was first issued as a daily newspaper in August, 1889, and was started 
as the afternoon daily issue of what was then known as the Sunday World. For a year it led a pre- 
carious existence, at the end of which time its owning company was re-organized, with Mr. B. F. 
Bower, then of Detroit, and Mr. G. A. Robertson, for many years a newspaper worker in Cleveland, 
in active charge. The upward trend of the World, as a newspaper, dates from this re-organization, 
and it was steady and sure thereafter. From a circulation of a few hundred copies each day, the 
World gradually grew until it possessed over forty six thousand daily and over thirty-five thousand 
on Sunday. The influence of the World as a newspaper increased with the growth of the circu- 
lation. 

The World was the forerunner of the cheap-priced newspaper in Cleveland. Until-its-advent 
there had been but one one-cent paper, and that was of four pages. Other evening papers were two 
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cents acopy. The World began its rapid growth by printing an eight-page paper daily for one cent 
acopy. This was at the time the cheapest paper of its size in the west, and the gradual lowering in 
price and increasing in size, that has been going on all over the country, have been brought about 
since the influence of the World was felt upon the Cleveland newspaper field. 

Within three years after the World began to give the people of northern Ohio a large paper for 
a low price, every evening paper in the city had reduced its price or increased its size, or both, and 
eventually the morning papers did the same thing. 

The vitality of the World was most severely tested on Sunday evening, March 17th, 1895, when 
its entire plant was burned to the ground. The flames broke out in the World building at six 
o'clock. The next edition of the paper was due at noon the following day, but it really appeared 
eight hours ahead of time. This was accomplished partly through the kindness of other newspaper 
publishers, but mainly through the fact that the World kept a reserve outfit of type in a neighbor- 
ing block. This feat has been accomplished before in many cities, but it was the first time the people 
of northern Ohio had seen it done. 

In April, 1895, the World’s ownership and management was changed, Messrs. Bower and 
Robertson retiring from it, being succeeded by Hon. Robert P. Porter, as proprietor and manager. 
Mr. Porter’s conduct of the paper was unsuccessful, and in November, 1896, Mr. J. H. Clauss, a 
stockholder and the well-known shear manufacturer of Fremont, Ohio, was appointed receiver. This 
‘resulted in no interruption of the World’s publication. 


THE CLEVELAND RecorpER.—The Recorder is the youngest of the Cleveland dailies. Its first 
number was issued on September gth, 1895. From the beginning it has been independent in politics, 
and has taken a strong and fearless course with regard to all local matters. Up to December, 1896, 
it was a four-page sheet, and issued only in the morning. At that time it became an eight-page paper, 
and is now published all day, having several editions in the afternoon. 

Few papers ever started have so soon taken a commanding position in any community as the 
Recorder has done. Its motto, ‘‘To-day’s news to-day,” has been carried out to the fullest possible 
extent. Being served by the full telegraphic reports of the United Associated Presses, and by a com- 
plete local staff, it has, in many instances, set the pace for its older contemporaries. The founders of 
the Recorder believe they are serving their readers by printing all the news in condensed form, thus 
saving valuable time to those who wish to keep posted on the world’s happenings. The idea has been 
very popular with the patrons of the paper. 

The Recorder is published by The Record Publishing Company, a corporation with two hundred 
thousand dollars capital stock. The principal organizers of the company were George A. Robertson 
and Burroughs F. Bower, who had formerly been connected with the World, as editor and general 
manager respectively. Mr. Bower drew out of the enterprise before the first issue of the paper 
appeared, going to Cincinnati, as manager of the Tribune of that city; and Mr. Robertson associated 
with himself Mr. Roland B. Gelatt, formerly manager of the Detroit Tribune, a thorough newspaper 
man in both editorial and business departments. 

Mr. Robertson, who has been editor of the Recorder from the first number, has been a resident 
of Cleveland for more than twenty years, during which time he has been constantly engaged in the 
newspaper business. Having spent two years in Washington, as correspondent of several leading news- 
papers, he acquired a thorough knowledge of national affairs, in addition to his local experience. Mr. 
Robertson was the founder of the World, which, during his editorial management, was a highly suc- 
cessful newspaper. 

Associated with Mr. Robertson, in the editorial work of the Recorder, is Mr. Louis F. Post, a 
well-known writer and lecturer on economic subjects, and one of the most earnest and prominent 
disciples of Henry George. 

The Recorder is the sworn enemy of special privileges, and is the friend of the people, as against 
those who by one or another subterfuge, are trying to gain an undue advantage over them. In the 
Presidential campaign of 1896 it advocated the election of William J. Bryan, because its editors believe 


in the Democratic character of the Chicago platform, and hold that the present tendency of the Repub-- 


lican party is to grant special privileges to the few at the expense of the many, and that in this way 
trusts and monopolies are created. 


THe WaAECHTER AND ANZEIGER is the only German daily in Cleveland. Not as a money-making 
undertaking, but through the influence and the development of political events, and to the desire of 
leading Germans to give their numerous and intelligent countrymen, who represented at that time 
already more than one-fourth of the population of the city of Cleveland, the benefit of a representa- 
tive newspaper, the ‘‘ Waechter am Erie —Sentinel on the Erie—was started in 1852. Its appearance 
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was made at a period of great political excitement. The political attitude assumed by the 
only existing German newspaper, the ‘‘Germania,” which became identified with the party of the 
Whigs, was highly offensive (at least dissatisfactory) to a great many German citizens, and under this 
impulse, Hon. Jacob Mueller and Louis Ritter organized a stock company for the purpose of estab- 
lishing aGerman newspaper. Their efforts were crowned with success and, as a result, on August 2d, 
1852, the first issue of the Waechter am Erie was published. In the person of August Thieme, 
a journalist of high reputation, ample information, strictly liberal and humane principles, great ability 
as an essayist and popular writer, was won to take charge of the editorial department of the 
Waechter am Erie. Under his leadership the paper conquered a position in the foremost ranks of 
German journalism, while it always managed to keep on the side of truth, justice and liberty. At the 
beginning of its existence the Waechter am Erie started asa Republican paper. In the course of 
events it steadily advocated the cause of the Abolitionists, while the Democratic party espoused the 
cause of slavery. All through the Union German American citizens favored the emancipation of the 
negro slave, for their feelings and sympathies were enlisted through the influence of their liberal and 
intelligent education, invariably in the interest of humanity and progress. The moral support which 
leading German-American newspapers, like the Waechter am Erie, gave to the cause of the Union, 
contributed largely to its success, apart from the fact that all the able-bodied Germans were found in 
the ranks of the soldiers who shed their blood on the battle field for the same cause. The Waechter 
am Erie remained a Republican newspaper until 1872, when it supported Horace Greeley as the 
Presidential candidate of the Democratic party against U. S. Grant, who was running for his second 
Presidential term, though opposed by a strong element. Mr. Thieme continued to conduct the 


editorial department of the Waechter am Erie until his sudden death, which occurred in 1879. The-« 
paper had been issued as a semi-weekly, later as a tri-weekly, and ultimately as a daily; the latter ° 


change took place in 1866. The business department of the paper underwent several modifications 
and important changes, since, in 1872, it passed from the hands of Mr. Thieme into those of a stock 
company, styled ‘‘The Waechter am Erie Printing Company.” After Mr. Thieme’s demise the busi- 
ness department passed to the hands of Hon. Jacob Mueller, with Julius Kurzer as editor; and a few 
years later, Mr. C. L. Hotze, a prominent German lawyer and educator, took charge of the business 
department. ‘The stock company was reorganized in 1889, when Mr. Charles W. Maedje purchased 
the controlling interest and took charge of the business department. During the period, 1889-1893, 
Carl Claussen and Paul Wolff were chief editors. 

In October, 1893, the Waechter am Erie consolidated with the ‘‘ Cleveland Anzeiger,” and a 
new period of prosperity was inaugurated for the newspaper, which is the result of this consolidation. 
The German element of the city of Cleveland, whose influence has grown stronger and more import- 


ant ever since the Waechter am Erie was first started, sees with high satisfaction its most sacred , 


interests ably and intrepidly represented by the consolidated newspaper, the Waechter and Anzeiger, 
which ranks among the ablest journals in the country. 

The Cleveland Anzeiger was founded, in 1872, by Mr. Heinrich Gentz, from whom it passed, in 
1873, into the control of Bohm, Kraus & Company. A new period of prosperity commenced for the 
paper when Mr. William Kaufmann purchased the business in 1877, which he conducted in partner- 
Kaufmann combined with the acumen, experience, information and clear judgment of the good 
journalist, the genius of the business man, which became manifest in his financial and business trans- 
actions, resulting in a period of unequaled prosperity for the paper, which he had found in a not 
exceedingly favorable condition. The Anzeiger had been started as a Republican paper, yet its 
political attitude became more and more modified, until, under Mr. Kaufmann, it assumed politically 
an independent position, claiming it as the privilege of the citizen, to make his choice of candidates 
from the various party tickets, and to cast his vote for the most competent and honest candidate, 
irrespective of party principles. 

With relation to the often discusssed topic of consolidation, it may be well to mention that it was 
a measure by no means dictated by necessity, or circumstances other than those prompted by pru- 
dence and keen business principles, and the hope entertained at the time of consolidation that one 
good newspaper could better satisfy the readers and meet the wants of the public than two of less 
influence and circulation, has been amply vindicated by subsequent events. The consolidation proved 
to be a great success in every respect. The paper has been very much improved in every department. 
Its editorial department is fearless, impartial and aggressive, and always devoted to the best interests 
of the public. Sixty-three men are employed in the different departments, besides twenty-three men 
carriers and sixty-two agencies, which supply over one thousand boys with the Waechter and 
Anzeiger. The paper has one of the best equipped plants in the State and needs it for its large 
daily, Sunday and weekly circulation. 
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The Waechter and Anzeiger is published by the German Consolidated Newspaper Company 
of which Charles W. Maedje is President and Manager, and J. PF. Grothe, Secretary. Mr. Simon 
Hickler is the editor. 

The present consolidated paper, the Waechter and Anzeiger, is the result of the amalgamation of 
practically four German dailies, viz.: the Waechter am Erie, the Cleveland Anzeiger, the Cleveland 
Germania, and the Deutsche Presse. The Germania and the Deutsche Press had consolidated with 
the Anzeiger in 1891, previous to the consolidation of the Waechter and Anzeiger. 


Dre Deurscue Post, the German Republican organ of Cleveland, a Sunday paper of sixteen pages, 
with telegraphic and local news up to the hour of issue, was established by Capt. Louis F. Korth in 
1895. He bought in the same year the Neue Deutsche Presse and merged it with the German Post, 
publishing both as a weekly, under the name of Post and Presse, and Die Deutsche Post as a Sunday 
issue in the make-up of amoderndaily. After the consolidation he leased the newspaper building at 
208 St. Clair street and installed there a complete newspaper plant. 

Die Deutsche Post supplies the wants of a large constituency—the Republicans of German tongue— 
and does this to their satisfaction, which is proven by the paper's high standing among this class of 
our population. 

Mr. Louis F. Korth, the editor, is an old and practical 
western newspaper man, who started in with Carl Schurz, 
Joseph Pulitzer and others some thirty years ago in St. 
Louis, and has since held responsible positions on large 
German dailies in the west and east. He was called here 
some twelve years ago from Philadelphia by the Waechter 
am Erie to take charge of one of its departments. He 
afterward edited the Anzeiger up to its change of ownership, 
when he established himself in Springfield, Ohio, where he 
founded a German Republican paper, the Eagle, which he 
conducted as successfully as every other newspaper in which 
he has been engaged. From Springfield he returned to 
Cleveland in the fall of 1895, to take charge of the German 
Republican local newspaper interests and to re-establish 
them on a stable basis. This he has accomplished ina 
manner creditable both to himself and to those who have 
assisted him in his difficult task. 

The Deutsche Post ranks with the best German papers 
in the State and has many modern features, among them 
being original illustrations, that have made it very popular 
with the German reading public. 


Tue ArTEmMus Warp Cuup, an organization formed by 
the newspaper workers of the city, was brought into 
Steers Wand? (Chaves F.airowse). existence early in 1896. It was the result of several 
meetings of newspaper men, held at odd intervals during 
the previous six months. The approaching Centennial also made it necessary to organize at least 
temporarily. Through the efforts of Major W. W. Armstrong and others the name of Cleveland’s 
famous humorist, ‘‘ Artemus Ward” (Charles F. Browne), was adopted for that of the new press 
club. The organization has cozy rooms in the Ball Block, at the corner of Superior and Seneca 
streets, and its membership numbers over one hundred. It is likely to develop into a Bohemian club 
of highstanding. The Board of Directors which served during its first year were: E. C. Botten, 
Judge F. E. Dellenbaugh, J. F. MacCauley, George Smart, E. W. Doty, George Av Robertson, ©. 1. 
Lancaster, Harry N. Rickey and F.R. McNamara. Of these E. C. Botten was President; E. W. Doty, 
Vice-president, and George Smart, Treasurer. 


os 


CLEVELAND’S RAILWAY LINES. 


OTHING in the history of Cleveland is of greater interest than the story of the inauguration of 
railway building, and the trials and difficulties which confronted the far-seeing men who took up 
the work, and, after surmounting the most perplexing obstacles of every kind, finally carried their great 
enterprises to a successful consummation. In these days of great undertakings by great corporations, 
such as the building of the ‘‘ Nickel Plate’ road from Buffalo to Chicago in a year or two, the struggles 
and hardships of the pioneer railroad builders of Cleveland, stand out in sharp contrast, and the story of 
what they did, and how they did it, constitutes 
part of the romance of railroad making. Cleveland 
men were early in this field of public improvement, 
and none in it had harder work to do. 

In the year 1834, or 1835, Mr. Allen, of 
Willoughby, and at one time a member of the 
Ohio Legislature, projected the famous Ohio 
Railroad, which was the first attempt to open up 
rail connection between Cleveland and the outside 
world.’ Its route was laid from Pennsylvania to a 
proposed city, to be built some miles from Toledo. 
The State was persuaded to guarantee it to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, retaining 
a first lien on the road. It projectors also claimed 
a right todo a banking business, and set afloat a 

The Union Railway Station. large number of notes, secured by the property. 

This money was used in the work at various points, 

and in laying out and advertising the city in the Maumee Valley. The road was not constructed on 

the ground, but upon wooden stilts, the track being carried over this sort of foundation in Cleveland, 

along Lorain street, on which the wood stilts stood for many years after. The panic of 1837 made the 

scrip worthless; the Maumee city a dream; the State’s investment of its money a mockery, and the 
railroad a mere reminiscence. 


Tue CLEVELAND, Cincinnati, Cuicaco & Sr, Louis RatLroap—‘ Tur Bic Four.” 


The next attempt to build a railroad from Cleveland, and this one was purely a Cleveland enter- 
prise, and proved successful, resulted in giving the city its first steam railroad. The Cleveland, Colum- 
bus & Cincinnati Railroad (now a part of the ‘‘ Big Four” system), was chartered in 1836, but the 
business depression which followed that year quickly chilled it to the marrow. In 1845 it was revived, 
its charter amended and broadened, and preparations made to push it through. The city of Cleveland 
voted to loan its credit to the amount of two hundred thousand dollars. Capital outside could not be 
obtained, and private subscriptions in the city amounted to but twenty-five thousand dollars. A vain 
attempt was made to negotiate the stock in the east, and the scheme was about to be given up when 
Richard Hilliard and Henry B. Payne agreed to spend three months upona final attempt, during which 
they succeeded in obtaining subscriptions to the amount of forty thousand dollars. Mr. Alfred Kelley 
accepted the position of President, and Messrs. Harbach, Amasa Stone and Stillman Witt undertook 
the construction of the line, with stock for payment. Mr. George F. Marshall graphically describes the 
effort to keep the charter alive at its most critical period. He says that one bright autumn forenoon 
about a dozen men got themselves together, for the purpose of inaugurating the work of building the 
road. Where they stood nothing could be seen but vast fields of bottom lands and unbroken wide 
meadows. The brick residence of Joel Scranton, on the north, and the mill in the Walworth Ravine 
on the south, were the only buildings in all that region. ‘‘ These gentlemen had met to inaugurate the 
work on the railway, yet there was a sadness about them that could be felt. Something told them that 
it would be difficult to make much of a railroad without money and labor, yet they came on purpose to 
make a show of a beginning. President Alfred Kelley took a shovel and pressed it with his foot into 
the soft and willing earth, placing a good chunk in the tranquil wheelbarrow, close at hand, and repeated 
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the operation until a load was obtained, and dumping it a rod or so to the south. We all shouted a 
good sized shout that the road was really inaugurated. Then the Treasurer, Mr. T. P. Handy, did a 
little of the same work, as well as Sargent, the engineer, and Briggs, while I sat on the nearest log 
rejoicing to see the work going on so lively and in such able hands. _All that fall and winter one man 
was kept at work on the great enterprise, simply to hold the charter, with a hope that something 
would turn up to enable the directors to push things with a greater show for ultimate success. During 
the winter that followed, anyone passing Pittsburgh street, near the bluff, could see, day by day, the 
progress this one man-power was making in his work. Foot by foot each day the brown earth could 
be seen gaining on the white snow, on the line towards Columbus, and hope remained lively in the 
breast of every one who saw the progress, that if the physical powers of that solitary laborer 
held out long enough, we would soon be able to go to State’s Prison by rail. There was a 
serious hindrance in the progress of the work which came in this way: The laborer who had so great 
a job on his hands took a look and a thought at what he had to do. It was one hundred and forty 
miles to Columbus, and it was best to hurry up the work or the road would not be ready for use for 
quite aspell tocome. So he set to work with renewed energy for a while, then threw himself, quite 
out of breath, on the ground for a brief rest, when the rheumatism took hold of him, and sciatica 
troubled his limbs so much that the great work was brought to a standstill. He struck for his 
altars and his fires at home, while the next fall of snow obliterated the line of his progress toward the 
south, and the directors got together to devise ways and means to keep the work moving onward. It 
was said that the best thing they could do under this stress of circumstances was to devise a method 
for drying and warming the ground so that a like calamity would not occur to their working man, 
wishing to encourage every freak he had to work a little faster, provided he would do so at the same 
wages,” 

Soon after this calamity befell the laborer and the road, a meeting was called at Empire Hall, 
and it wasa jam. Alfred Kelley discoursed on the subject of the railway, and telling us if we did not 
take hold of this opportunity to make an iron way to the center of the State, Cleveland would still be 
known as a small town on Lake Erie, six miles from Newburg, where steamers sometimes stopped 
for fuel and water. By a sudden stroke of generalship the exit doors of the hall were locked, and the 
audience was held until all were converted and pooled in enough to secure the road. This was a 
success, and on Washington’s birthday, February 22d, 1851, the first train was run from Columbus to 
Cleveland, bringing the members of the Legislature, State Officers and many prominent citizens from 
the capital and from along the line. The road proved successful from the start. Late in the fifties, 
the division from Galion to Indianapolis was opened, and the name became the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad. On June 27th, 1889, it was merged into the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad system, popularly known as the ‘‘ Big Four,” which 
consolidation also included the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, and the Indianapolis 
& St. Louis Railroads. In 1899 certain leased lines were added to the system, and the capital stock 
of the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan Railroad was purchased. The latter was operated 
independently, however, until July 1st, 1892. The ‘‘ Big Four” operates three hundred and ninety-six 
miles of leased lines, and the total length of the system is two thousand two hundred and forty-eight 
miles. Its general officers and offices are now located at Cincinnati. 


THE CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH RAILROAD. 


On March 14th, 1836, a charter was granted to the Cleveland, Warren & Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company for a road from Cleveland to the eastern Ohio line to connect with any road built under the 
laws of Pennsylvania. It allowed the President and Directors to issue and sell stock ad Mébttum, 
condemn land, select any route and use any motive power they preferred. The same circumstances 
that delayed other early railway enterprises prevented its realization, namely, the disastrous period 
which soon followed the granting of the charter. In 1845 it was revived, and the route changed to 
the most direct, practicable and least expensive way to the Ohio river, at the most suitable point. Its 
history is like that of other early lines. The Cleveland end did not put up the money, and it was not 
until 1849 that the last of the work was finally let. The city of Cleveland was authorized to subscribe 
to the capital stock. On April 8th, 1850, the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law incorporating 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Company. In 1852 the road was completed to Rochester, Pa. 
On December 1st, 1871, the lines were leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for a term of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and the lease was transferred to the Pennsylvania Company, 
April 14th, 1873, the rental to be paid being seven per cent. on the capital stock, the interest on the 
bonds, sinking fund, and ten thousand dollars for organization. The lines of the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh are from Rochester, Pa., to Cleveland; and from Yellow Creek, O., to Bellaire, O. The 
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Tuscarawas branch extends from Bayard, O., to New Philadelphia, O. The road uses the tracks of 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad from Rochester into Pittsburgh. The total length of 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh lines on December 31st, 1895, was two hundred and twenty-three and 
ninety-eight one hundredths miles. 


THE Lake SHorRE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


The history of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway covers a period of sixty years, 
1836-1896, and includes the history of the eight constituent railroad companies now embraced under 
the one system, to wit: The Erie & Kalamazoo, the Michigan Southern, the Northern Indiana, the 
Buffalo & State Line, the Erie & Northern, the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula; the Toledo, 
Norwalk & Cleveland, and the Junction Railroad. These eight railroads were first consolidated into 
four, then the four into one, forming, in 1869, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

In 1833 a company was incorporated in the territory of Michigan to build a railroad from Port 
Lawrence (now Toledo) to the headwaters of the Kalamazoo river, giving the company the title of 
Erie & Kalamazoo. The length of the road was thirty-three miles, all of which was then thought 
to be in the territory of Michigan, but after the settlement of the famous boundary war between the 
State of Ohio and the territory of Michigan, in 1836, eleven miles, or one-third of the road, was found 
to be in Ohio. The original plan for the Erie & Kalamazoo road was to use oak stringers four 
inches square, the cars to be hauled by horses. A flat iron rail, two and one-half inches wide and 
five-eighths of an inch thick, spiked to a wooden 
rail, was adopted instead. Horse power was used 
for a while, but in 1837 two Baldwin locomotives, 
Nos. 80 and go, were purchased by the road and 
steam transportation adopted. The road was 
almost wholly built upon credit. It enjoyed 
under its charter a banking privilege and issued 
paper money. The latter was of the ‘‘ wild-cat”’ 
variety and had no value save from the artistic 
standpoint of the printer. The road enjoyed a 
most kaleidoscopic career during the fourteen 
years of its independent existence. It gained 
immediate recognition as a dividend-payer, 

The First Locomotive (Adrian, No. 1) and the “ Pleasure paying thirty per cent. to its stockholders during 

llc aati cies une aarti taba the first year of its operation, fifteen per cent. the 

year following (1838), eight per cent. in 1839, and 

was plunged with meteoric swiftness into hopeless bankruptcy in 1840. It enjoyed every sort of 

management: board of directors, commissioner, trustees, and at one period of its existence was 

operated by a receiver at the Toledo end and a commissioner at the Adrian end, the policy of each 

official being diametrically opposed to that of the other. In order to retain its record as a dividend 

payer it declined to pay current obligations of any and all descriptions. Indeed, the records show 

that the individuals who supplied the rails and locomotives were glad finally to get twenty per cent. 
of their claims. 

The road seems to have been operated, during this portion of its career, without formality of 
time, though an effort was made to run over the road one train each way a day. The total length 
was thirty-three miles, but whether the trip was accomplished in four, eight or ten hours depended 
largely upon the weather, the condition of the track and the personal desires of the engineer, who, in 
those days, was monarch of his train. An instance is recorded where an ambitious engineer once 
made the entire run of thirty-three miles in three hours, and, in consequence, was threatened with 
immediate discharge and arrest for criminal recklessness by the Superintendent. 

Less than half a century had elapsed since this pioneer railway Superintendent administered this 
indignant admonition to his adventurous engineer, when the famous ren of five hundred and ten and 
one-tenth miles over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, was made in four hundred and 
eighty-one minutes and seven seconds. This record-breaking feat was accomplished Thursday, Octo- 
ber 24th, 1895. The start was made at One Hundredth street in Chicago. Stop watches recorded 
the time as 3:29:27 when the train pulled out. In a remarkably short space of time the train had at- 
tained a speed of a mile a minute. In spite of a long up-hill grade of fifteen and eight-tenths feet per 
mile, and other obstacles, the train reached Elkhart, Ind., the end of the first division and a dis- 
tance of eighty-seven and four-tenths miles, at 4:54:53, in eighty-five minutes and twenty-six seconds, 
or at the rate of sixty-one and thirty-eight hundredths miles per hour. The run from Elkhart to 
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Toledo, a distance of one hundred and thirty-three and four-tenths miles, was made at the rate of sixty- 
four and twenty-four hundredths miles per hour. The run over the third division, from Toledo to 
Cleveland, a distance of one hundred and seven and eight-tenths miles, notwithstanding the fact that 
the train was flagged on account of a broken rail and detained two minutes and five ‘seconds, was 
made in one hour, forty-six minutes and six seconds, being an average speed of sixty and ninety-six 
hundredths miles per hour. The average speed attained on the run from Cleveland to Erie, a distance 
of ninety-five and five-tenths miles, was sixty-six and ninety-nine hundredths miles per hour. ‘The 
greatest average speed was attained on the last division of the run, from Erie to Buffalo Creek. The 
distance is eighty-six miles and the average speed made was seventy-two and ninety-one hundredths 
miles per hour. But remarkable as these figures are they do not tell all, for one mile was made at the 
rate of ninety-two and three-tenths miles per hour, and thirty-three consecutive miles were passed 
over at the rate of eighty and six-tenths miles perhour. The stretch of eighty-six miles was covered 
in seventy minutes and forty-six seconds. The entire performance, covering five hundred and ten 
and one-tenth miles in four hundred and eighty-one minutes, seven seconds, broke the world’s record 
and has not since been equaled. 

But, to return to the Erie & Kalamazoo, an illustration is shown of the first locomotive and 
‘‘pleasure car” used on that reckless line. This was the first locomotive along the coast of the 
great lakes and the third west of the Alleghanies. A. W. Fairbanks, then publisher of the Zolcdo 
Blade, and iater of the Cleveland Herald, 
assisted in unloading the little locomotive 
from a sail vessel at Toledo. 

After the Erie & Kalamazoo had 
degenerated into such hopeless bankruptcy, 
it became valuable through other than local 
interests and was purchased by the owners 
of the Michigan Southern in 1849 for sixty 
thousand dollars. It was reorganized with 
a capital stock of three hundred thousand 
dollars, and leased in perpetuity to its rival, 
the Michigan Southern, at thirty thousand 
dollars per annum, being ten per cent. of 
its stock. The road still has a corporate L. S: & Me S. Engine No. 564. ‘The Record ‘Breaker.”’ 
existence, although the duties of its officials 
are limited to drawing this thirty-thousand dollars yearly from the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Company, and dividing it among the stock holders of the Erie & Kalamazoo. 

The Michigan Southern Railroad was built by the State of Michigan. It was surveyed from 
Monroe to New Buffalo, on Lake Michigan, and after many vicissitudes, the first train ran into 
Adrian, November oth, 1840, giving that village a competing line with the Erie & Kalamazoo. The 
Southern reached Hudson, Mich., May 27th, and Hillsdale, September 25th, 1843, the total distance 
being sixty-six miles. In 1846 a company was organized by Edwin C. Litchfield, with a capital stock 
of five hundred thousand dollars, and the road was purchased from the State. During the next four 
years the road was extended westward to Jonesville, a distance of five miles. Here the ‘‘T” rail 
came into use, and the dangerous old strap rail, with its menacing ‘‘snake-head” was abandoned. 
About this time a new form of security, the bond secured by mortgage on the road, was developed 
and became a popular form of investment in the financial centers of Europe. With this new financial 
stimulus, the Michigan Southern and the Michigan Central started, in 1850, the great construction 
race to Chicago. With a rapidity till then unknown in railway construction, the Michigan Southern 
and its connecting link, the Northern Indiana, were pushed through from Jonesville to Chicago, a 
distance of one hundred and seventy-two miles, in twenty months, the first train from the east running 
into that city May 22d, 1852. The Michigan Central, with but one hundred and thirty-three miles to 
build, accomplished the same feat, and there was but three days’ difference in reaching Chicago. The 
Northern Indiana, which was then twelve miles in length, was at first promoted under the name of the 
Atlantic & Pacific, although the less pretentious title was finally adopted. It was consolidated with 
the Michigan Southern in April, 1855. 

Previous to this, in 1848, the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula Railroad was incorporated 
with authority to construct a line from Cleveland to the Pennsylvania State line. After the usual 
difficulties the money was obtained and a contract made with Messrs. Harbach, Amasa Stone and 
Stillman Witt, to construct the road—the same men who built the Cleveland & Columbus line. The 
slow progress of the work was due largely to the fears that the steam cars could never compete for 
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business with the great boats then running between Cleveland and Buffalo, but in 1852 its entire 
length was finished. The Pennsylvania Legislature gave it the right to construct an extension of its 
line to Erie. 

The Toledo, Norwalk & Cleveland railroad, from Toledo to Grafton, eighty-seven miles, was 
completed in January, 1853, the Junction Railroad, from Ohio City (Cleveland, west side) to Sandusky 
was then under construction. These two roads were consolidated into the Cleveland & Toledo 
Railroad, September rst, 1853. 

The Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula and the Cleveland & Toledo were consolidated in 
March, 1869, and called the Lake Shore Railway. Two months later this company was consolidated 
with the Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana, under the name of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. In August, 1869, the Buffalo & Erie Railroad became a part of the system, thus 
completing the main line from Buffalo to Chicago, five hundred and forty miles. The length of the 
road operated, including branches, in 1870, was one thousand and thirteen miles. The company now 
operates one thousand four hundred and forty miles of road; main line five hundred and forty, and 
branches nine hundred miles. 

With the wonderful increase in speed and the improved transportation facilities have come greatly 
reduced rates, both in the passenger and freight departments of American railways. An illustration 
of this is furnished by the fact that, in the year 1860, the rates charged for freight carried over the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula Railroad averaged two cents and four mills per ton per mile, 
which is more than four times the average rate now received by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway and other roads. 


THE CLEVELAND, Akron & CoLumBus RAILROAD. 


The Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Railroad was originally a branch of the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh Railroad. On February roth, 1851, an amendment was made to the charter of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh Railroad, to permit the organization of a separate and distinct company to con- 
struct a branch line from Hudson, by way of Cuyahoga Falls and Akron, to Wooster or some other 
point between Wooster and Massillon, to connect with such other roads as might be desired. The 
company was organized in the following March, and the road constructed to Millersburg, in Holmes 
County. In 1853 the name ‘‘ Akron Branch” was changed to the Cleveland, Zanesville & Cincinnati 
Railroad Company. It soon became embarrassed, and in 1861 passed into the hands of a receiver, who 
operated it until November 2d, 1864, when it was offered for sale at public auction and was sold to 
George W. Cass and John J. Marvin, who on July rst, 1865, deeded it to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago Railroad. When the latter named organization leased all its property to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in 1869, this branch went with it. On November 4th, 1869, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company sold their right and title to the Cleveland, Zanesville & Cincinnati Railroad to the 
Pittsburgh, Mt. Vernon, Columbus & London Railroad, a new company then just organized. On 
December 2oth of that year the name of the latter was changed to the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Del- 
aware Railroad Company. On December 17th, 1872, the company filed a supplemental certificate for 
constructing a branch, from the main line in Holmes County, to other roads running through Mus- 
kingum County. On December ist, 1881, on default of interest, the Cleveland & Mt. Vernon was 
sold on foreclosure of mortgage and purchased by the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Railroad Com- 


pany, and operated by them until April 2 3d, 1882, when the sale was set aside and a receiver appointed. - 


On June 9th the road was again sold and again purchased by the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Rail- 
road Company. The road was reorganized January rst, 1886. The total length of the line, with its 
branches, is one hundred and ninety-three miles. 


THE New York, Pennsytvania & Onto Raltroap. 


The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad, which is the western connection of the Erie 
Railroad, and controlled and operated by that trunk line, had its beginning in a number of small 
railroad ventures in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. On March roth, 1851, the Franklin & 
Warren Railroad Company was chartered to build a line from Franklin, Portage County, O., by 
way of Warren to the eastern State line, having power to continue the same westerly or southwesterly. 
As a result, a line was finally built from the State line in Trumbull County to Dayton, O., with a five 
mile branch from Wadsworth to certain coal mines. In October, 1854, the name of the road was 
changed to the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad, and on April 15th, 1858, the name of the 
Meadville Railroad Company, a corporation chartered May 2oth, 1857, was changed to the Atlantic 
& Great Western Railway of Pennsylvania. The Erie & New York City Railroad was incorporated 
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in the State of New York, March rath, 1852, and sold its line to the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railroad Company of New York, the latter company having been incorporated December gth, 1858, 
and on August 19th, 1865, the three, together with the Buffalo extension of the Atlantic & Great 
Western Railroad of New York, were merged into one corporation under the name of the * Atlantic 
& Great Western Railway.” The work of new construction was hegun April 27th, 1860, and on June 
21st, 1864, the line was completed to Dayton, O. Thesubsequent history of the road was characterized 
by much litigation and many changes of managements. On April 1st, 1867, it was placed in the 
hands of General R. B. Potter as receiver, and was operated by him until December 7th, 1868, when 
it was leased to the Erie Railway Company for twelve years, but was again, by petition of its 
creditors, placed in the hands of W. A. O’Doherty and Jay Gould as receivers. In the following 
November these gentlemen retired, and Hon. Reuben Hitchcock took the position until February 24th, 
1870, when it was again leased by the courts to the Erie Company. In 1871 the property was sold 
under its second mortgage, when it was again operated under the name of the Atlantic & Great 
Western Railroad Company. 

On June 25th, 1874, it was again leased to the Erie Railway Company for a term of ninety-nine 
years, but the Atlantic & Great Western being in default of one installment of interest due on July 
ist, 1874, an application was made to the Court of Common Pleas, of Summit County, in behalf of 
the trustees of the bond holders on December gth, 1874, for the appointment of a receiver, and 
General J. H. Devereux was appointed to that position for those portions of the road lying in New 
York and Pennsylvania. General Devereux operated it in this capacity until January 6th, 1880, when 
the road and all its property was sold: on foreclosure sale and purchased by trustees on behalf of 
mortgage bond holders and others, who formed a corporation on March 17th, 1880, known as the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad Company. On November 6th, 1895, the road was again 
sold, under forclosure of second mortgage, and was reorganized under the name of the Nypano 
Railroad Company, by which company the property was transferred to the Erie Railroad Company, 
which assumed control December 1st, 1895, and which company operates it at the present time. The 
full account of the various fortunes of this road, and the money, brains and energy expended in 
litigation concerning it would furnish a story of the most wonderful interest. The total length of the 
road and its leased lines is six hundred and three and sixty-nine one hundredths miles. 

The main line of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, does not enter Cleveland, but its division 
to this city is over what was originally the Cleveland & Mahoning Railroad. This road was chartered 
February 22d, 1848, under the name above-mentioned, and opened in July, 1856, from Cleveland to 
the eastern State line. It was leased to the Atlantic & Great Western Railway, October 7th, 1863. 
On July 25th, 1872, the Cleveland & Mahoning was consolidated with the Liberty & Vienna, and 
the Niles & New Lisbon Railroads, and was known as the Cleveland & Mahoning V alley Railway. 
On July rst, 1880, the consolidated roads were leased to the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad 
Company for eighty-two years, and has since been known as the Mahoning Division of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad. 


THe CLEVELAND, Canton & SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 


The beginning of what is now the Cleveland, Canton & Southern Railroad, extending from 
Cleveland to Zanesville, was known as the Carroll County Railroad, chartered March gth, 1850. It 
was a strap-iron road, operated by horse-power between Carrollton and Oneida, a distance of twelve 
miles. It was thus operated for several years, and then reorganized as the Carrollton & Oneida 
Railroad Company. On August rst, 1873, it passed into the hands of the Toledo & Ohio Railroad 
Company, and was extended from Oneida north to Minerva, and from Carrollton south to Cannons- 
burg (now Dell Roy). The Toledo Company failed, and the road was bought in by George L. Inger- 
soll, of Cleveland, in 1878, who sold it to eastern parties. A new company was formed, known as the 
Youngstown & Connotton Valley Railroad Company, the intention being to extend to Youngstown 
on the north, and Bowerstown on the south. It was designed also to build a branch from Oneida 
Junction to Canton, but the plan was changed and the main line was built from Oneida to Canton 
instead of from Minerva to Youngstown, and the name was changed to the Connotton Valley Railroad 
Company. In 1880 the Connotton Northern Railroad Company was incorporated to build a line from 
Canton to Fairport on the lake shore. The road was built to a point in Portage County, when it was 
decided to change the northern terminus to Cleveland, and it was run through to Commercial street 
in this city, in January, 1882. 

The Connotton Valley & Straitsville Railway was purchased, and the line pushed down to 
Huron street, in this city. In 1884 Superintendent Samuel Briggs was appointed receiver, under a 
foreclosure suit, in Stark County. The road was sold May gth, 1885, and purchased by the stockholders 
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and bondholders, who reorganized it as the Cleveland & Canton Railroad Company. In 1888 the 
Coshocton & Southern Railroad was built, and purchased by the Cleveland & Canton, extending 
the line from Coshocton to Zanesville. In May, 1892, the Cleveland & Canton, the Waynesburg & 
Canton, and the Cleveland, Chagrin Falls & Northern were consolidated, under the name of the 
Cleveland, Canton & Southern Railroad. In 1892 the Massillon Railroad was built and leased to 
the Cleveland, Canton & Southern. On September 15th, 1893, J. W. Wardwell and Frederick 
Swift were appointed receivers, but the latter resigned July 15th, 1894, and the former is now sole 
receiver. The present mileage of the system is as follows: Main line, Cleveland to Zanesville, 
one hundred and forty-four and twenty-nine hundredths; branches, sixty-five and thirteen hundredths; 
total, two hundred and nine and forty-two hundredths miles. 


THE CLEVELAND, LorAIN & WHEELING RAILROAD. 


The Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad began its existence as the Lake Shore & Tus- 
carawas Valley Railway, which filed its certificate of incorporation July 2d, 1870. The road was built 
from Elyria to Uhrichsville and completed in August, 1873. About this time the company purchased 
from the Elyria & Black River Railway Company eight miles of their line, extending from Elyria 
to Black River harbor, now known as Lorain. In January, 1875, the road was sold, and was pur- 
chased by Mr. Selah Chamberlain, and in February the Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling 
Railway Company was incorporated, and the road and all its property transferred thereto. In 1880 
the road was extended from Uhrichsville to West Wheeling. Two years later the ill-fortune that over- 
took so many other roads was felt here, and Mr. Oscar Townsend, the General Manager, was appointed 
receiver, A year later the road was purchased by Mr. Selah Chamberlain, and was reorganized 
under the name of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad Company. On November 23d, 1893, 
the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad was consolidated with the Cleveland & Southern 
Railroad, which extended from Lester to Cleveland, since which time both lines have been operated 
under the name of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad. The length of the line from Cleve- 
land to Lester is twenty-eight miles; from Lorain to Bridgeport, one hundred and fifty-seven miles, 
and from Martin’s Ferry to Bellaire, about seven miles, making the total length of the road one 
hundred and ninety-two miles. 


THE CLEVELAND TERMINAL & VALLEY RAILROAD. 


The Valley Railroad Company was chartered August 31st, 1871, with a capital stock of three 
million dollars, of which only one million one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars was issued. 
The survey was made in 1872, and work commenced in 1873, when the panic of that year put a stop 
to proceedings until 1878. In that year work was again resumed, and the road was completed from 
Cleveland to Canton in February, 1880, and extended July 1st, 1882, to Valley Junction, seventeen 
miles below Canton. 

Among those who gave much labor and enthusiasm to the life of this road and enabled it to come 
into existenee were: J. H. Wade, James Farmer, Nathan P. Payne, S. T. Everett and L. M. Coe, of 
Cleveland, an] D. I.. King, of Akron. On September roth, 1895, the Valley Railway was sold under 
foreclosure of mortgage, and on October 3d, 1895, was re-incorporated by the present company and 
reorganized under the name of the Cleveland Terminal & Valley Railroad Company. The property 
is controlled by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, through the ownership of a controlling 
interest in the stock, and is now the Cleveland division of that road. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & Str. Louis Raitroap. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, popularly known as the ‘ Nickel Plate,” and 
one of the leading lines entering Cleveland, is the latest of the trunk railways constructed between 
New York and Chicago. The original company, brought into existence for the purpose of building 
and operating the road, was organized in New York, under the laws of the State of New York, on 
April 13th, 1881, as the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company. The first officers of 
the corporation were as follows: Columbus R. Cummings, President; Calvin S. Brice, Vice-President; 
L. M. Schwan, Secretary; B. G. Mitchell, Treasurer; H. Hammersley, Assistant Treasurer; and 
Lewis Williams, General Manager, whose connection with the road began in August, 1891. 

In May, 1881, Mr. D. W. Caldwell was elected President of the company. ‘The construction of 
this road was one of the marvels of railway building even for this country, where many large under- 
takings are quickly consummated. Unlike the majority of railways east of the Mississippi, the 
‘* Nickel Plate” was not the result of connecting local roads, and thus forming a through line, but 
it was a new enterprise from beginning to end. With such remarkable speed was this great trunk 
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line constructed, with its superb roadway complete in every detail, from one end to the other, that it 
was opened for traffic on October 23d, 1882, from Buffalo to Chicago via Cleveland. It has a mileage 
of five hundred and twenty-three and two hundredths miles. 

In November, 1882, the road was purchased by the Vanderbilt interests, and W. H. Vanderbilt, 
of New York, was elected President, with D. W. Caldwell as Vice-President. In common with many 
railway enterprises, its vicissitudes were many, and in March, 1885, the road went into the hands of a 
receiver. Just prior to this event in its history, its President, W. H. Vanderbilt, died, and the Vice- 
President, D. W. Caldwell, was appointed receiver by the United States Court. In May, 1887, the 
road was sold under foreclosure, and shortly afterward the company was reorganized as the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company, the only change being from *‘ Railway ” to ‘ Rail- 
road.” Since then the road has been pursuing a peaceful and useful existence, undisturbed by such 
troubles as those that clouded the brilliancy of the earlier and meteoric part of its career. 


THe CLEVELAND BeL_t & TERMINAL RAILROAD. 


The Cleveland Belt & Terminal Railroad was built in 1893, in answer toa demand for greater 
facilities in freight traffic. It extends from the Cleveland, Canton & Southern Railroad to the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, in Cleveland, a distance of six and five 
tenths miles. It was afterwards leased to the Cleveland, Canton & Southern, and is operated by 
that company. 


CLEVELAND STREET RAILWAYS. 


Cleveland had a street railway as early as 1835. It was a wooden affair, made of stringers laid 
down for rails, and operated by horses. It was built along what is now Euclid avenue to connect the 
town with the stone quarries, at East Cleveland, and was a crude affair. Still, it was a street rail- 
road, and was operated for afew years. They began their journey at the site of the Forest City 
House, and ran to the quarries. It was rude, and naturally did not attract many passengers, being 
used chiefly for hauling the quarry stone and other freight. Rude as it was, it was too expensive for 
operation, and the oid rails, slowly rotting on Euclid street, proclaimed for many a year its failure 
and abandonment. Not being able to foresee the enormous value of such a route in the future of 
Cleveland, its owners and projectors did not even appreciate its value as a franchise. 

It furnished only one sensation in the course of its career. The driver’s seat was on the outside 
and on top of the one car that made only one or two trips a day. Once while the driver left his car 
to get his coat, the horse, becoming frightened, ran away. The only passenger was a lady inside the 
car, The horse could not be stopped until he reached the barns located where the Forest City 
House now stands. A sudden turn in some way thrust one of the shafts into his body and brought 
this early introduction of rapid transit to an untimely end. 

It was twenty-four years before another street railway enterprise came into existence, when, in 
January, 1859, an ordinance was introduced into the Common Council, authorizing the construction of 
a street railroad. In March, of that year, the East Cleveland Railway Company was incorporated 
by Ephraim T. Sturtevant, Samuel E. Adams, Isaac Sherman, Milo Hickox, Robert Harlow, John 
Welch and Joseph Slaght. Its proposed line was to run from Doan’s Corners to the Public Square, 
and its capital stock was fifty thousand dollars. 

The company proposed charging a five cent fare from sunrise until 9 p. m., and ten cents for the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours. The subject was, of course, discussed and re-discussed, debated 
and re-debated for several months. There was unpleasantness and a challenge of motives as there 
has been since, and the spring and summer dragged along before the ordinance was passed. There 
were all kinds of predictions in regard to it; some declared it was a bonanza, though not in just those 
terms, as the word was then unknown. Others declared that it would be a financial failure and 
wanted nothing to do with it. Some thought it would obstruct travel in the street, and that there 
was no demand for anything of the kind anyhow. However, in September, the ordinance was passed, 
and in October the Kinsman Street Railway Company, organized by H. S. Stevens, Ellery G. 
Williams and others, was authorized by the Council to lay a single track from the east end of Kins- 
man street to its intersection with Erie, and from Erie to Superior and the Square, around the Square 
to Superior, to Bank and so to Wall and Bath. It was to be four and one half miles long, and to be 
finished by the first of the next January. It was not completed, however, until some months later, 
owing to various delays. But in the meantime, Stevens organized the East Cleveland Company, and 
in August broke the ground for the new line. It was planned to run from the Atwater Block up 
Superior street, around one side of the Square to Superior again, to Erie, to Prospect, to Case avenue, 
to Euclid avenue, to the Cleveland & Pittsburg railroad station. 
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The citizens, who opposed the road with a languid indifference, were willing that the foolish 
projectors should waste their money in such enterprises, if they so chose, thinking from the scarcity 
of the houses along the proposed routes, that the project would soon come to an end for want of 
support. They were, however, aroused to considerable consternation when they heard that the new 
project was to invade the sacred Public Square. Stakes had been sticking up along Superior street, 
and a mass meeting of citizens was called to resent the outrage. The orators indulged in much 
indignant protest, but their inflammable eloquence was quickly extinguished when Mr. Stevens, the 
contractor, informed them and the mass meeting thatsome practical joker had driven down the stakes 
which had so aroused their ire. Whether this was true or not, the opposition they provoked doubtless 
led him to abandon the idea if he entertained it. In one month the cars were running, if such a word 
could be applied to the slow movements of the vehicles that appeared at long intervals during the day. 
But the scheme soon demonstrated its usefulness, and convinced the scoffing and incredulous citizens 
that it had come to stay. The next year eight cars and forty horses constituted the equipment of 
the road. 

The Garden Street or Central Avenue Line was built in 1868, branching from the Prospect street 
line and terminating at Willson avenue. Later, extensions were made easterly to Lincoln avenue, and 
westwardly through Ohio street and Erie street to Prospect street. The right to build a single track on 
Cedar avenue, from Hayward street to Fairmount street, was obtained in 1882, and five or six years 
later the line was doubled tracked and extended down Cedar avenue to Perry street, and a little later 
extended to the Lake View car houses in the east 
end. 

The Broadway and Newburg Street Railroad 
Company was incorporated in December, 1872, 
and received its first grant from the city in August 
of the following year. It gave the company the 
right to construct a line from the old market 
house to the city limits on Broadway. Some time 
later the company obtained the right to use the 
tracks of the Kinsman Street Railroad Company, 
and of the East Cleveland Company, in Ontario 
street, the Public Square and Superior street. The 
first construction was from the old market house 
to Petrie street, but was later extended from Petrie 
street to Union street, and thence to the Cataract 
House. Early in the ’80’s the company acquired 

“Dummy Car” pe therOld Road te Newburg from possession of a steam railroad, which was operated 

in Newburg Township, and known as the 
‘*Dummy Railroad.” 

In the summer of 1869 a number of citizens of the village of Brooklyn, and the city of Cleveland, 
held a meeting in Brooklyn to discuss the question of building a street railway. The result was the 
incorporation of the Brooklyn Street Railroad Company. The road, as first constructed, was two 
miles in length. Passengers were transferred from Lorain street to the Public Square by means of 
herdics or *‘ busses.” The road was finally extended across the viaduct through Superior and Ontario 
streets to the central market, thence through Ohio street, Erie street, Parkman street and Scovill 
avenue to Woodland Cemetery. They offered to carry passengers from the village of Brooklyn over 
the extended road for a fare of five cents, where from fifteen to eighteen cents had previously been 
charged, and two changes of cars necessitated. 

The South Side Railroad Company was incorporated in February, 1872, for the purpose of build- 
ing and operating a street railroad from the Union Depot, through Bank street, Seneca street, Scran- 
ton avenue and Jennings avenue, to Holmden avenue, and thence by the most practicable route to the 
village of Brooklyn. The road was operated with one-horse bobtail cars until 188s, when the line and 
equipment were improved. Upon the completion of the Central Viaduct the route was changed, and 
the hilly road on Jennings avenue and Seneca street was abandoned. In 1889 the present Scranton 
avenue line, running from Superior street through Seneca street and Scranton avenue to Clark avenue, 
was built. 

The Superior Street Railroad was built and opened for traffic in September, 1874. As first con- 
structed, it extended from the eastern line of the Public Square in Superior street, easterly along 
Superior street to Willson avenue, doubled tracked this distance. In the summer of 1885 the Payne 
Avenue Line was constructed as a horse car line from the intersection of Superior street and Payne 
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avenue, easterly along Payne avenue, Willson avenue and Lexington avenue to Russell avenue. The 
following year it was extended to its present terminus, at the corner of Hough avenue and Doan 
street. In 1887 this entire line was torn up, the tracks and all other material sold for old iron, and a 
new track for the cable line took its place, the cable line being formally opened in December, 1889. 

The St. Clair Street Railroad was organized in 1863. The line, as it was at first constructed, ex- 
tended from the intersection of St. Clair and Water streets, eastward along St. Clair street to Case 
avenue. The road was met at the eastern limits of the city by the Glenville Street Railroad, which 
was built in 1871. This was a single track road, constructed from the western limits of Glenville to 
the corner of Doan and St. Clair streets. 

The West Side Street Railway was projected in 1861. Its charter called for the construction of 
a road down Main street hill, across the Cuyahoga River, and up what was then known as the light- 
house hill, up Water and Superior streets. The road was never so constructed, as it was evident that 
horse power could not overcome the steep grades. The second route laid out for it, and upon which 
it was first constructed, was down the Detroit street hill, across what was known as the Cuyahoga 
bridge, then through Center street, up Champlain street to Seneca and north on Seneca to Superior. 
Many serious accidents occurred on the road in consequence of its steep grades. 

The rapid construction of street railways led to the consolidation in June, 1891, of all the impor- 
tant lines into two companies, and of the twenty-three distinct lines of street railway the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company operates seventeen lines, as follows: 

Euclid Avenue Line—from Lake View Cemetery through Euclid avenue to Case avenue, to Pros- 
pect street, to Erie street, to Euclid avenue, to Public Square, to Superior street, to Bank street, to 
St. Clair street, to Water street, to Superior street—six miles. 

Mayfield Line—From Lake View Cemetery to Mayfield—one and five-tenths miles. 

Cedar Avenue Line—From Lake View Cemetery through Carabelli street, to Murray Hill 
avenue, to Cedar avenue, to Perry street, to Prospect street, to Erie street, to Euclid avenue, to Public 
Square, to Superior street, to Bank street, to Lake street, to Water street, to Superior street— 
six and seven-tenths miles. 

Central Avenue Line—From Lincoln avenue down Central avenue, to Erie street, to Prospect 
street, to Ontario street, to Public Square—three and six-tenths miles. 

Wade Park Avenue Line—-From Lake View Cemetery through Euclid avenue, to Anndale street, 
to Wade Park avenue, to Dunham avenue, to Hough avenue, to Willson avenue, to Perkins avenue, 
to Case avenue, to Prospect street, to Erie street, to Euclid avenue, to Public Square, to Superior 
street, to Bank street, to Lake street, to Water street, to Superior street—six and eight-tenths miles. 

Wade Park and Brooklyn Line—From Lake View Cemetery through Euclid avenue to Anndale 
street, to Wade Park avenue, to Dunham avenue, to Hough avenue, to Wilson avenue, to Perkins 
avenue, to Case avenue, to Prospect street, to Erie street, to Euclid avenue, to Superior street, to 
Viaduct, to Pearl street, to Brooklyn Bridge—ten miles. 

Quincy, Scovill and Clark Avenue Line—From Woodland Hills avenue through Quincy street, 
to Willson avenue, to Scovill avenue, to Erie street, to Central avenue, to Ontario street, to Public 
Square, to Superior street, to Viaduct, to Pearl street, to Clark avenue, to Alum street—eight and 
seven-tenths miles. 

Scranton Avenue Line—From Storer avenue through Burton street, to Clark avenue, to Scranton 
avenue, to Seneca street, to Superior street —three and one-third miles. 

Abbey Street Transfer Line—From Jennings avenue to Abbey street, to West Side market 
house. 

Fairfield Street Line—From Starkweather avenue through Professor street, to Fairfield street, to 
Jennings avenue, to Central Viaduct, to Ontario street, to Public Square. 

Holmden Avenue Line—From Holmden avenue through Jennings avenue, to Central Viaduct, 
to Ontario street, to Public Square, to Bank street, to Lake street, to Water street, to Superior street 
—three miles. 

Cedar and Jennings Line—From Lake View Cemetery through Carabelli street, to Murray Hill 
avenue, to Cedar avenue, to Perry street, to Prospect street, to Erie street, to Euclid avenue, to 
Public Square, to Ontario street, to Central Viaduct, to Jennings avenue, to Clark avenue, to Pearl 
street, to Brooklyn Bridge—nine miles. 

Belt Line—From Broadway through Harvard street, to Woodland Hills avenue, to Union street, 
to Broadway, to Ontario street, to Public Square, to Superior street, to Bank street, to Lake street, 
to Water street, to Superior street—six and three-tenths miles. 

Broadway Line—From Miles avenue barns through Miles avenue, to Broadway, to Davies street, 
to Humboldt street, to Orange street, to Broadway, to Ontario street, to Public Square, to Superior 
street, to Seneca street, to Lake street, to Ontario street—six and five-tenths miles. 
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Willson Avenue Line—From Broadway and Harvard street through Harvard street, to Marcelline 
avenue, to Fremont street, to Tod street, to Fleet street, to Petrie street, to Hamm street, to Willson 
avenue, to the lake—six and nine-tenths miles. 

Collamer Line—Euclid avenue, to Collamer road. 

Collinwood Line—Starting at Lake View Cemetery, out Euclid road, to Lake Front avenue, to 
Hayden street, to St. Clair street, to Collamer road, to Collinwood—four miles. 

Euclid Creek Line—From Collamer, out Euclid avenue, to Euclid Creek—two and five-tenths miles. 

Adams Avenue Line—Starting at Lake View Cemetery, out Euclid avenue, to Lake Front avenue, 
to Hayden street, to St. Clair street, to Adams avenue, to Lake Boulevard, to Euclid Beach Park— 
five and seven-tenths miles. 

The Cleveland City Railway Company operates six lines, as follows: 

Detroit and St. Clair Street Line—Starting from Glenville, through St. Clair street, to Erie 
street, to Superior street, to Viaduct, to Detroit street, to Rocky River—fourteen miles. 

Superior Street Line—Starting from Doan street through Superior street, to Water street, to 
Union Depot—five miles. 

Payne Avenue Line—Starting from Doan street, through Hough avenue, to East Madison avenue, 
to Lexington avenue, to Willson avenue, to Payne avenue, to Superior street, to Water street, to the 
Union Depot—five miles. 

Woodland and Lorain Line—Starting from Woodland Hills avenue, through Woodland avenue, 
to Ontario street, to Superior street, to Viaduct, to Pearl street, to Lorain street, to city limits— 
ten miles. 

West Madison and Franklin Line—Starting from the Square, through Superior street, to Viaduct, 
to Detroit street, to Kentucky street, to John street, to Harbor street, to Bridge street, to Gordon 
avenue, to West Madison avenue, to city limits. Return trips are made via Franklin avenue instead 
of Bridge, John and Kentucky streets—six miles. 

Kinsman and Fulton Line—Starting from Woodland Hills avenue, through Kinsman street, to 
Superior street, to Viaduct, to Pearl street, to Franklin avenue, to Fulton street, to Lorain street, to 
city limits—ten miles. 

Cleveland was among the first cities in the country in which electricity was introduced as a motive 
power for street cars, and its present system is one of the finest in the world. The introduction of 
electricity as a motive power was by no means attended with instantaneous success. The first attempt 
to propel cars by this new method was made in 187s by the East Cleveland Railroad Company, which 
undertook to operate its Garden street line by the Knight-Bently underground or conduit system. It 
was a signal failure, and it was more than a decade before any of the companies again essayed electrical 
experiments. In 1888, however, the same company succeeded in operating cars successfully by the 
overhead trolley on its Euclid avenue line, east of Willson avenue, and during the same year brought 
the new line of cars to the Public Square. Here was encountered the opposition of the South Side 
Street Railroad, which had already erected poles and wires on Superior and Ontario streets, and was, 
in fact, the first company to operate electric cars on the Square. Later these differences were settled 
out of court, and an agreement was entered into whereby the cars of either company might use the 
tracks and the overhead construction in the down-town streets, 

There are at present in Cleveland about two hundred miles of street railroad track, over which 
are operated nearly a thousand cars. More than one half of this number is provided with motors. A 
passenger may, if he is so inclined, ride a distance of over ten miles without changing his seat. By a 
transfer to one of the various suburban lines, he may continue his travels for thirty miles or more, 
Indeed, the building of these suburban lines has brought Cleveland in close touch with nearly every 
village and city within a radius extending to Painesville on the east, Akron on the south, and Elyria 
on the west, making them practically suburbs of Cleveland. Those completed and in operation are the 
Cleveland, Berea & Elyria Railway, the Akron, Bedford & Cleveland Electric Railway, and the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Railroad. Several others are projected, and will probably be built 
in the near future. 


THE CLEVELAND, Berea & Exyria Raitway. 


The Cleveland, Berea & Elyria Railway Company was incorporated October sth, 1896, being 
formed by the consolidation of the Cleveland & Berea Street Railway Company, and the Cleveland & 
Elyria Electric Railroad Company. The following brief history is given of the Cleveland & Berea 
Street Railway Company and the Cleveland & Elyria Electric Railroad Company, the two companies 
from which the present company was formed. 

The Cleveland & Berea Street Railway Company was organized September 16th, 1891, at Berea, 
O., being an outcome of the Berea Street Railway Company, a horse car line which connected the 
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village of Berea with the passenger depot of the L. S. & M. S. Railway and C. C.C. & St. Louis 
Railway at Berea. This road was built by owners of the Berea Street Railway Company. The 
extended road was completed from Berea to Cleveiand May roth, 1894, a distance of ten miles. The 
builders of this road are among the pioneers in suburban railway building, the Cleveland & Berea 
Railway being one of the first in the country having been put into successful operation. 

The Cleveland & Elyria Electric Railroad Company was organized October 30th, 1894. The road 
was completed in December, 1895, from Elyria, O., to Kamms’ Junction, Rockport Township, 
Cuyahoga County, O., a distance of seventeen miles. Although the Elyria Road ended at Kamms’ 
Junction, where the Cleveland & Berea Street Railway Company’s line strikes Lorain street, three 
and one-half miles from the limits of the city of Cleveland, yet under the consolidation with the 
Cleveland & Berea Street Railway Company, the line runs to the city limits uf Cleveland, as both of 
the old roads occupy the above three and one-half miles of track in common. Of the twenty-eight 
miles owned by the Cleveland, Berea & Elyria Railway Company, two miles are laid on a private right 
of way owned in fee, and twenty-six miles on the highway under franchises from the Commissioners 
of Cuyahoga and Lorain Counties, from the Trustees of Rockport and Rocky River Hamlets, from the 
city of Elyria, and from the village of Berea. Beside Elyria, with its ten thousand inhabitants, Lorain 
with an equal number, and Berea with three thousand, the consolidated road serves one of the most 
populous and well-to-do farming communities of northern Ohio. At present the company’s cars 
connect with those of the city lines at the city limits on Lorain street, but it is probable that they will 
soon be run through to the Public Square. 

The capital stock of the company is eight hundred thousand dollars, and the bonded indebtedness 
three hundred and seventy-three thousand dollars, which is represented by six per cent. first mortgage 
twenty-year gold bonds. 


THE AKRON, BEDFoRD & CLEVELAND ELectric RaAILRoaD. 


This road is one of the pioneer long-distance electric railways in the United States. Its line 
extends from Cleveland via Bedford to Akron, a distance of thirty-five miles. The company was 
organized October 15th, 1894, under the general 
railway law of Ohio, and construction was Legun 
in November of that year. With such vigor was 
the work put forward, that the line was completed 
and opened for business early in October, 1895. 
It is a perfectly constructed railway in every 
respect, and would be capable of enduring the 
heaviest steam traffic. Its cars reach the heart 
of Cleveland via the Cleveland Electric Railway, 
and the center of Akron by the Akron Street 
Railroad. Of the intervening distance of twenty- 
seven and one-half miles, eleven and one-half are on the company’s own right of way, eleven 
miles are on the highway under perpetual franchise, and five miles under a franchise of twenty-five 
years. The road in addition to bringing the flourishing communities of Akron, Bedford and Cuyahoga 
Falls into quick and frequent connection with Cleveland, passes through the most beautiful scenery 
to be found in Ohio, and affords opportunities for delightful excursions from the city to Silver Lake, 
Cuyahoga Glen and Turtle Lake. The company has a capital stock of one million dollars, with a 
light bonded indebtedness. 


A War-time Relic. The “J. H. Devereux.” 


THE CLEVELAND, PAINESVILLE & EasTERN RAILROAD. 


The Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Electric Railroad is the latest addition to the electric inter- 
urban railways of Cleveland. Its line extends from the tracks of the Cleveland Electric Railway on 
Euclid avenue, near Euclid Creek—about ten miles from the Public Square—running thence eastward 
along and upon Euclid avenue and across private right of way to the center of the village of Painesville, 
O., adistance of nineteen miles. The road is of standard gauge, most substantially built, and its 
tracks laid with sixty-eight-pound girder rails. It is equipped with large passenger coaches of the 
latest type, and in every respect represents the best practices in clectric railway construction. Its 
power house, with its perfect equipment is located at Willoughby, a village midway between Cleveland 
and Painesville, where the company has extensive and substantial car houses and shops. The line, 
which passes through a fertile and park-like stretch of country, was completed to Painesville in the 
summer of 1896. The corporation was organized May 23d, 1895, under the general railway law of the 
State, and has a capital stock of five hundred thousand dollars. 
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GENERAL J. H. Devereux was born in Boston, April 5th, 1832, and died in Cleveland, March 17th, 
1886. Descended from the best New England stock, he traced his family line directly to the Norman 
conquerors of England. His ancestors were among those who purchased the town of Marblehead, 
Mass., from the Indians in 1684. His father was Captain John Devereux, of the merchant marine. 

Young Devereux early gave promise of a sturdy independence of character, and of a brain of 
unusual calibre. Having received a thorough education at Portsmouth, N. H., Academy, he set out 
to make his way in the world at the age of sixteen, arriving in Cleveland in 1848. He commenced 
life at the lower grade of the profession in which he was afterward to achieve such marked success, 
and on the very line which he was afterward to control as President. He engaged as Constructing 
Engineer on the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Railroad. His work was always thoroughly done, 
and upon the completion of the line in 1852, at the age of twenty-one, he went to the South, and for 
the next nine years was engaged in railroad construction in Tennessee. He became Division and 
Resident Engineer of the Tennessee & Alabama Railroad, which position he held for eight years. 
He was for a time Civil Engineer of the city of Nashville. Upon the outbreak of the war of the 
rebellion he placed his life and services at the disposal of his country, and was assigned to the 
Superintendency of the Military Railways of Virginia. General McCallum, at this time being called 
to the head of the Department of Railroads, in turn summoned Colonel Devereux to act as Superinten- 
dent of the Virginia lines. The splendid work accomplished by General Devereux is history, and 
called forth at the time encomiums from both his superior officers and from the press and public 
throughout the land. 

Inthe spring of 1864 he tendered his resignation, which was accepted with universal expression 
of regret, and in March of that year he came to Cleveland to accept the position of General 
Superintendent of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad, which position he held until May, 1868, when 
he resigned to accept the Vice-Presidency of the old Lake Shore road. From Vice-President he was 
promoted to be President and continued to be such until the great consolidation of all the lines 
between Buffaio and Chicago into the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, when he was made 
General Manager of the entire system. His control of this great road proved that as a railroad 
manager he had no superior in the country. In 1873 he accepted the Presidency of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad—the one on which he had commenced railroad life in 
a subordinate capacity twenty-four years before. It was part of the samearrangement that he should 
also accept the Presidency of the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad Company, and he assumed the 
duties of those two important offices about the same time, succeeding General George B. McClellan 
as President of the Atlantic & Great Western, and becoming President of several minor railroad 
corporations whose lines formed part of the systems of the large companies under his control. 
Practically all of the stock of the A. & G. W. was held in England, and the same owners were 
interested in the C., C., C. & I. road. These foreign stockholders tendered General Devereux one 
hundred thousand dollars as additional compensation if he would take charge of the two companies, 
which he accepted and entered upon his duties. He remained at the head of the C., C., ©. & I. road 
until his death, and made it one of the model railway lines of the country. Whiletherailroad was the 
main avenue through which he made himself useful to men, he was a friend to religion, to science, to 
art, to culture and education in all their best and highest forms. 

In 1851 General Devereux married Miss Antoinette C., daughter of Captain L. A. Kelsey, one of 
the earlier Mayors of Cleveland. Four children were born to them, all of whom are living. 

General Devereux was one of those strong characters who leave the imprint of their individuality 
upon the men and methods of their generation, and who make the world better by having lived in it. 


Atva J. SmitH, General Passenger Agent of the L.S.& M.S. Ry., was born at Churchville, 
New York, September 3oth, 1840, receiving his early education in the village school. He commenced 
his working life at the age of fourteen, and at twenty-one was a clerk in astore at Albion, New York. 

Shortly after the breaking out of the civil war, he, with other young men of Albion, organized a 
drill corps, with a view of offering its services to the government, but dissatisfaction resulted from 
the delay in calling them to the front and, eager for active service, he went to Rochester and enlisted 
as a private in the Fourth New York Artillery, and was almost immediately ordered to Washington. 
In the summer of 1862 he was promoted to Corporal, afterwards acting as a clerk at the department 
headquarters. In the spring of 1863 he was assigned to assist in recruiting the Eleventh New York 
Artillery, but before this was fully accomplished, he was promoted to Second Lieutenant and assigned 
to his original regiment, the Fourth New York Artillery. The spring of 1864 found him in active 
service with the Army of the Potomac, going through the campaigns of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Cold Harbor and Petersburg, to April 9th, 1865, the day of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. During 
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all this service he experienced many hardships and trials, but was always found an efficient and trust- 
worthy officer, receiving in recognition of his services the promotion to First Lieutenant and Captain 
and subsequently to Brevet-Major, United States Volunteers. On August 4th, 1877, Mr. Smith was 
appointed as Aid-de-Camp to Governor Thomas L. Young, 
of Ohio, with the rank of Colonel. 

At the close of the war Colonel Smith entered the 
railway service as clerk in the General Ticket office of the 
Bee Line. In 1867 he was made Chief Clerk, and in 1874, 
in recognition of faithful services, he became Assistant 
General Ticket Agent, and four years later, August, 1879, 
advanced to the position of General Passenger Agent. In 
January, 1881, upon the consolidation of the passenger 
departments of the C., C., C. & I. and the I. & St. L. Rys., 
his jurisdiction was extended over that line, and in 
January, 1882, he was appointed General Passenger Agent 
of the Dayton & Union R. R. He was also appointed 
General Passenger Agent of the consolidated Bee Line and 
the C. H. & D., and held this position. until they again 
separated. On the first of March, 1887, Colonel Smith 
entered the passenger department of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. He is a member of the 
Euclid Avenue Congregational Church; Woodward Lodge 
Fy and A. M>; Forest City Post, G. A: R&.. and Ohio 
Department Military Order Loyal Legion. He is a 

Alva J. Smith. Republican, and nas served that party as a member of the 
City Council. On September 5th, 1865, Colonel Smith 
married Harriet Louisa Cornwell; they have a son and two daughters. 


Mr. GrorGe G, MuLuern was born at Cornwall, Ontario, February 28th, 1843. He received his 
theoretical education in the public schools, and has ever since given it practical value by constant 
observation and study. He has resided: in Cleveland thirty-four years, a period embracing its most 
rapid development. Since early manhood Mr. Mulhern has been directly identified with the street 
railroad interests. Hewasamong the first in the employ of the West Side Railroad, as far back as 
1862, and excepting the time from 1870 to 1878, when Superintendent of the Rocky River Steam 
Railroad, has been with them ever since in all their various changes. He is now Superintendent of 
the Cleveland City Railway Company and has contributed largely to the success of this company by 
his efficient management. Mr. Mulhern attends St. John’s Episcopal Church. Heisa member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the Cleveland Yacht Club. In politics he is a Democrat, but notwith- 
standing this fact, he was elected by a Republican Board of Education to fill an unexpired term in 
that body. In September, 1868, he married Miss Mary L. Smith. They have had four children, two 
boys and two girls; the sons, Percy and Maynard, are not living; one of the daughters, Miss Mabel, 
is a graduate of the Cleveland High School; Miss Maud is still in attendance as a pupil. . 


Frank DeHass Ropison, whose name has been long permanently associated with the construc- 
tion and operation of street railways in this, and other cities in the United States and Canada, was born 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1855. He was educated in Delaware, Ohio, and came to Cleveland twenty years 
ago. Before he had attained his majority he became associated with Charles Hathaway, who was one 
of Cleveland’s pioneer street railway projectors. 

The firm of Hathaway & Robison was formed in 1877, and the construction of more than one 
hundred street railways, throughout the United States and Canada, has been one of the results of that 
partnership. ‘The field of the firm’s operations in the United States has extended from New Orleans 
on the south to Fargo, North Dakota, on the north; and from Maine in the east to California in the 
west. In Canada their work has extended into all of the principal cities with the one exception of 
Quebec. Their first work in Canada was the construction of the street railway in Hamilton, and so 
well did they fulfill their contracts there that they have since had practically no competition in the 
Canadian field. 

Mr. Robison personally undertook the construction of cable lines in this city. He was the Presi- 
dent and principal owner of the Superior street and Payne avenue lines and the St. Clair street line, 
and it was his intention to have equipped the St. Clair street line with cables, though the plan was 
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abandoned when he consolidated his properties with those controlled by Hon. M. A. Hanna, which 
included the Woodland avenue and West Side lines. The cable lines, as constructed by Mr. Robison 
in this city, are conceded to be in every detail the most perfect in the country. Twenty-four miles of 
road are operated from a single power house, and had the St. Clair street cable been completed, twelve 
miles more would have been added, making thirty-six miles in all. 

In connection with Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Robison, as director and operator, has been financially 
interested in more than one-third of all the roads constructed by the firm. Up to the time that elec- 
tricity came into use as a motive power, their operations gave employment to thousands of men every 
year. Their interest in roads already constructed have become so large and of such vast importance 
during the last decade as to require their undivided attention, and the gradual abandonment of their 
work as street railway contractors. 

Mr. Robison is an active Republican, and has always been prominent in the management of the 
local campaigns. On more than one occasion he has been strongly advocated as a candidate for Con- 
gress, but has always declined to have his name go before a convention, feeling that with his extensive 
interests he could not devote the time which his election to that office would demand. He was one of 
President-elect McKinley’s warm supporters, both before and after his nomination. 

Mr. Robison is the President of the Cleveland City Cable Road, Vice-President of the Cleveland 
City Railway Company, principal owner of the 
entire street railway system of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and a director in innumerable similar 
enterprises. 

Mr. Robison has for a number of years been 
President of the Cleveland Baseball Company. 
He and his brother, M. S. Robison, own the 
entire club, and the fame of the Cleveland Ball 
Club has given the city, after which it is named, 
a reputation all over the world, as being one 
of the most important cities in the United States. 
He was elected President of the club when it was 
first organized, eight years ago, and he-has held 
that office ever since. He is also President of the 
Cleveland Kennel Club, and has been since its 
organization ten years ago. He married Miss 
Carver Hathaway, the daughter of his business 
associate. 


Mr. D. W. CaLpweE Lt, President of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway and of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, was born in 
Massachusetts in 1830, and educatedin the schools 
of that State. His whole business life has been in 
railroad service, and he has had a long and interes- 
ting career, which is an excellent demonstration of 
what an aggressive and energetic man can do. 

He began railroad work in 1852, as a clerk 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. During the period Bey eae 
intervening between 1853 and 1855 he was a Civil 
Engineer, and from 1856 until 1859 he was Superintendent of the Pittsburgh & Connellsville Railway. 
During the following ten years he was Superintendent of the Central Ohio Railroad. The next 
office that Mr. Caldwell held was that of General Manager of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; 
the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central; the Little Miami; Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley; the 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis; and the Vandalia Railroads. From 1881 to 1882 he was 
General Manager of all the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg. Then he became Vice-President 
of the Nickel Plate. On March 28th, 1885, Mr. Caldwell was appointed receiver, which position 
he held up to October 1st, 1887, when he became President, which position he resigned in January, 
1895, when he was elected President of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company. 

Mr. Caldwell has been a citizen of Cleveland since 1882, and is a member of several of the city’s 
business and social organizations. In politics he is a Republican. 
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James B. Hanna was born at New Lisbon, Columbia County, Ohio, but moving early to Cleveland 
he received his education in its public schools. He entered mercantile life when fifteen years old, and 
followed it for several years, having been for seven years with Messrs. Rhodes & Company, in their 
coal and iron department in Cleveland, and at Ashtabula harbor. Mr. Hanna has been prominently 
identified with the surface railroads of Cleveland, and during a period of thirteen years has witnessed 
many important changes in their systems. In 1883 he became Secretary, Treasurer and Purchasing 
Agent of the West Side Street Railway Company, and in February, 1885, upon the consolidation of the 
West Side and Woodland avenue lines, he was elected to the same offices in the new company, known 
as the West Side & Woodland Avenue Street Railway Company. In June, 1892, the West Side & 
Woodland Avenue consolidated with the Cleveland Cable Railway Company, and formed what is now 
the Cleveland City Railway Company, of which Mr. Hanna is the Secretary, Treasurer and Purchasing 
Agent. Hehas, since 1888, been Secretary and Treasurer of the Association of Street Railroads of 
Ohio. Mr. Hanna was one of the original association that obtained the law under which Cleveland’s 
Park and Boulevard system was inaugurated. He has never held political office, but has always been 
a most energetic worker in the Republican ranks. 

_ On February 26th, 1896, Mr. Hanna was married to Miss Harriet Lucile Beggs, of Cleveland. 


Hon. Rosert Bier, Ex-Mayor of Cleveland, banker and man of affairs, has had an interesting 
career. He was born in Cuyahoga county in 1839, and is a son of Hugh Blee, one of the earliest 
settlers of the county. Robert received'a good education in the district schools, and at the Shaw 
Academy, at Collamer. 

On August 4th, 1855, when but sixteen years of age, 
he began life on his own account as a brakeman on a 
freight train on the old Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati 
Railroad. Within a year he was promoted to be conductor 
of a through freight train, and at the close of 1856 had 
become conductor of a local freight. In March, 1858, 
he was made passenger conductor, in which capacity he 
was serving when the war broke out. He enlisted in the 
army, and when he arrived at Camp Chase, Columbus, 
was detailed by Governor Brough to superintend the 
transportation of troops between Cleveland, Camp Chase 
and Camp Dennison, on which duty hecontinued to serve. 
At the close of the war he was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of his old line. The road had before 
this time began operating its division from Galion to 
Indianapolis, and in 1868 Mr. Blee was made General 
Superintendent of the system, which was then known as 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
Railway—the ‘‘Bee Line.” Mr. Blee remained as 
General Superintendent until the consolidation in 1888, 
of various roads, including the ‘‘Bee Line” into the 
‘‘Big Four” system—the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago Robert Blee. 

& St. Louis Railway, when he was made General Super- 

intendent of that extensive system, which position he held until 1891, when he resigned and quit 
railroading, after thirty-six years of service, about twenty-five of which were as Superintendent. 
Mr. Blee effected the organization of the ‘‘ Bee Line Insurance Company,” of which he was President 
for twenty-two years. During the incumbency of this office, its disbursements to dependent 
ones footed up hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In politics Mr. Blee has always been a Democrat. In the spring of 1893, after retiring from 
railroad work, he was elected Mayor of Cleveland, and gave the city a most honest, successful and 
satisfactory administration. This was the only political office he ever held excepting that of Police 
Commissioner to which he was elected with Mayor Payne in 1875. During his term as Mayor he 
was ex-officio a member of the Park Board, and was instrumental in securing for the city much of 
the property since made into parks. 

Mr. Blee’s interests in Cleveland are many. At present he is President of the prosperous Ohio 
National Building, Savings & Loan Company, a director in the State National Bank, the Grafton 
Stone Company, and several other important corporations. He has been a prominent citizen of 
Cleveland practically all his life. He is a generous, broad-minded man, and a very popular citizen. 
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No better estimate of his character and attainments can be had than is expressed in the beautifully 
illuminated testimonial presented to him upon his retirement from railroad service, by the officers 
and over fifteen hundred employees of the ‘‘ Big Four ” system, the text of which reads as follows:— 

‘“Complimentary Testimonial to Robert Blee, late General Superintendent of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, by the employees: 

‘‘ In severing the connection which has existed between us during our long and pleasant association 
in the employ of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, we cannot do 
justice to ourselves without tendering to you an expression of the sentiments of lasting friendship and 
sincere respect which your uniform kindness and high sense of honor and justice have inspired. 

‘*The safe and efficient manner in which the affairs of the company have been conducted during 
your administration has attracted the favorable attention of railway men of the entire country, and - 
elicited commendations from the public in general. 

“The student of railway management, in searching for the cause of success which has attended 
your efforts, will find that the hearty co-operation of employees in general contributed largely thereto, 
and that this co-operation was secured by a realization that their endeavors were recognized and 
appreciated by you, and that their mistakes were adjudged according to the intent and surrounding 
circumstances. 

‘“As a slight acknowledgment of the debt of 
gratitude due to you from us,the employees, at a 
general meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
15th, 1891, unanimously adopted the following: 

““* Resolved — That we, with one accord, 
1erein unite in testifying to your deep sense of 
duty to employer and employees, to your high 
standard of honor, and your love of justice as 
uniformly displayed in dealing with us; that we 
tender our sincere thanks for your courteous and 
just consideration of all matters affecting our 
welfare during your administration, and we 
hereby express our earnest wish that your future 
undertakings may meet with the success that 
your uprightness and manly conscientious 
endeavors deserve. (Signed) William Warner, 
President; T. J. Higgins, Vice-President; Charles 
T. White, Secretary; John Quinlan, Assistant 
pecretary.””” 


Mr. GrorcE Burperr Spriccs, General 
Freight Agent of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate Line) was born in 
England in November, 1834. His parents were 
Avery B. and Dinah Spriggs. At the age of 
eighteen he entered the service of the London 
& Northwestern railway as junior clerk in the 
freight department, at Rockingham. After a 
year’s service in that position he was made corres- 
ponding clerk at Stafford Station. Two years of 
this work were su‘icient to show his employers that he had the right material in him, and he was made 
corresponding clerk and chief accountant at Wolverhampton. In 1858 he was further promoted to the 
chief clerkship of the district goods manager’s office, remaining in that position until 1862, when. he 
accepted the position of freight agent at Hamilton, Ont., on the Great Western Railway of Canada. 
_ From 1862 until 1870 his career was a series of steadily ascending steps, being promoted from freight 
agent at Hamilton to through freight agent, and finally General Freight Agent, leaving the service on 
a change of management. From 1871 to 1877, he was Assistant General Freight Agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system, and developed the freight business of the Chicago division of that road from 
its opening in 1874. But in 1877, on the management retiring, under which he had left in 1870, 
Mr. Spriggs returned to the Great Western Railway as General Traffic Manager, with headquarters 
at Hamilton, Ont. In the summer of 1882, the Great Western and the Grand Trunk, being then 
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about to amalgamate, the executive officers of the Nickel Plate tendered him the position he now 
holds, and which he accepted in August of that year. 

Mr. Spriggs is one of the most thoroughly informed men in the country on railway matters, and 
in the Central Traffic Association he is a leading 
spirit. Heis a most congenial friend, delightful 
as an entertainer, and possessed of a never-failing 
supply of wit and humor. Heisa firm believer in 
and an advocate of civil service in railway admin- 
istration, and many men holding advanced positions 
to-day thank Mr. Spriggs for a friendly lift on the 
road to success. 


Mr. Wisiram Henry . Cannirr, General 
Manager of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, was born at Litchfield, Michigan, 
October 22d, 1847. He received his education 
in the common schools, and at the age of sixteen 
commenced the practical life of a railroad man. 
In 1863 he was made night watchman at Osseo, 
Michigan, for the Michigan Southern & Northern 
Indiana road, two years later being advanced to 
the position of station agent at Trenton. In 
August, 1868, he was made joint agent for the 
road above named and the Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago, at Salem Crossing. In 1872 he became 
trackmaster of the Kendalville division of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, serving in that 
capacity until 1879, when he was transferred, in 
same capacity to the Chicago division. In the 
autumn of 1880 he received another promotion, 
being made Superintendent of the Lansing 
division of the Lake Shore, and a year later his W. H. Canniff. 
jurisdiction was extended over the Detroit, Hills- 
dale & Southwestern, and the Fort Wayne & Jackson roads. This position he held until appointed, 
in 1888, Assistant General Superintendent of the entire 
system. On New Year’s Day, 1892, he was again promoted, 
to the position of General Superintendent, and on March. 
rst, 1896, was selected to fill the office of General Manager. 

Mr. Canniff stands high among the managers of the 
great railway systems of the country, a position which he 
has fully merited by his integrity, energy and executive 
abilities. He is a member of the Transportation Club of 
New York, also an active member of the American 
Railway Association. 


Mr. Freperick T. Pomeroy is a native of Cuyahoga 
County, having been born at Strongsville, O., September 
8th, 1861. His parents and grandparents were from 
sturdy New England stock. He attended the local public 
schools at Elyria, O., and afterwards entered Baldwin 
University at Berea, from which institution he graduated 
in 1881. He then went to the Eastman National Business 
College at Poughkeepsie, New York, where he graduated in 
1882. Though a resident of Cuyahoga and Lorain Counties 
all his life, he became a citizen of Cleveland eight years ago. 

F. T. Pomeroy. In politics Mr. Pomeroy is a Republican, and held the 

position of First Deputy Treasurer of Cuyahoga County 

from 1884 to 1894,-during three consecutive administrations. He is a member of Iris Lodge F. and 

A. M., of the Knights of Pythias and of the Tippecanoe Club, of Cleveland. On December 31st, 
1884, he married Miss Mary Adella Whitbeck, of Berea, O. 
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Mr. Pomeroy is actively and prominently identified with inter-urban electric railway interests. He 
is General Manager of the Cleveland & Elyria Electric Railroad, and of the Cleveland & Berea Street 
Railway. He was one of the promoters of the first 
suburban line entering Cleveland, and is an enthusi- 
astic believer in a brilliant future for electric rail- 
roads. He maintains that they are to be the 
transportation lines that will best serve the masses 
of the people at the lowest expense. 


CapTaIn GEORGE J. Grammer, General Traffic 
Manager of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, was born at Zanesville, Ohio, November 
rith, 1844, receiving his early education in the public 
schools of that city. His first business ventures were 
with the packet lines, running from Evansville, Ind., 
to points below on the Ohio river. He was captain of 
several steamers, and served as Superintendent of the 
river mail service. In 1881 he engaged with the 
Evansville & Terre Haute Railroad at Evansville, as 
General Freight Agent. Later, that road formed a 
traffic arrangement with the Evansville & Indiana- 
polis, the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, the Louisville, 
Evansville & St. Louis, and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois _ lines. Captain Grammer subsequently 
became traffic manager of all these roads, and when 
they separated he was elected to the Presidency of the 
Evansville & Terre Haute, remaining as that official 
until October 1st, 1893. In 1894 he went with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Southwestern, as Assistant 

G. J. Grammer. General Manager, in charge of the operation of the 

road. This position he held until October, at which 

time he entered the service of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern as General Freight Agent. 
On March 1st, 1896, he was made its General Traffic Manager. 

Captain Grammer’s promotions, from one position to others of greater responsibility, have been 
accomplished by his integrity, energy and the general recognition of his capacity and abilities. He is 
amember of the Union and Colonial Clubs of Cleveland, 
and of the Transportation Club of New York City. 

On October 17th, 1878, Captain Grammer married Miss 
Sarah A. Nisbet, of Evansville, Indiana. Three sons have 
been born to them, all of whom are living. 


Mr. Henry A. Everett is, in his energy, ability and 
strength of character and purpose, a typical Clevelander. 
He was born in this city on October 16th, 1856, and has 
lived here all his life. He received his education in the 
Cleveland public schools. 

Mr. Everett's business in life is the construction and 
operation of city and suburban railways. He has large 
interests in the roads of Cleveland and adjacent towns, and 
in those of other cities. He may be fairly regarded and 
spoken of as the personal champion of low rates for trans- 
portation on all railways. If so clear-headed a man may be 
said to have a hobby, that is his; and itis one creditable 
alike to his experienced business judgment, his broad views 
and his notable public spirit. He stands on the proposition 
that low rates area first duty to the people, and prove more Henry A. Everett. 
remunerative in the end to the transportation companies. 

Mr. Everett is a member of the Union, the Colonial, and the Tippecanoe Clubs, and several other 
social organizations. On June 2d, 1886, Mr. Everett was married to Miss Josephine Pettengill, of this 


city. They have two daughters living, and one son deceased, 
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CLEVELAND’S MARINE INTERESTS. 


oe ninety-five thousand square miles of the Great Lakes are more than one-half the area of 
all the fresh water on the globe. Their coast line in the United States alune is over three 
thousand miles. The eight States 
on their borders have a population 
of about thirty millions. The vessel 
tonnage passing through the Detroit 
river is almost equal to the vessel 
tonnage of the Atlantic coast en- 
gaged in foreign trade, and to the 
combined coastwise and _ foreign 
shipments of London and Liverpool, 
the great shipping ports of the 
world. The amount of traffic 
through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, 
during a part of the year only, is 
now more than double the vessel 
tonnage through tbe Suez Canal, 
which is open to ships of all nations 
for the entire year. 
The following latest compara- 
On the Busy Cuyahoga. tive statement of tonnage which 
passed through the two canals in 
1893, 1894 and 1895, is official; and the figures for 1896 will show to still greater advantage to the 
St. Mary’s Canal: 


ST. MARY’S FALLS AND SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC. (From Offictal Reports of Canal Officers.) 


St. Mary’s Falls Canal. | Suez Canal. 
| 
- my - 1895* 1804 1893 | 1895 1804 1803 
: - 2 Bo See | 
No: vessel passages... 17,956 | 14,491 | 11,008 Syyileyal 3,352 By Beit 
Tonnage, net registered . . 16,806,781 | 13,110,366 | 9,849,754 8,448,383 8,039,175 7,659,068 
Days of mavigation.... . 231 | 234 | 219 || 305 365 365 


#1895 figures include traffic of Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie, which was about ¥% per cent. of the whole, but 
largely in American vessels. 

These waterways have reduced the cost of transportation in competition with railroads, so that 
it is but one-ninth of the same service by rail. Goods can be carried one thousand miles west at less 
expense than the cost of shipping the same one-quarter the distance, north or south. The reduction 
in the carrying charges isso great that coal is taken from Ohio ports to Duluth at about the same price 
per ton that it costs a citizen of Cleveland to have it shoveled from the pavement in front of his house 
into his coal bin in the cellar. A bushel of wheat has been carried from Chicago to Buffalo for less 
than one cent. In 1867 the cost of transporting a ton of ore from Lake Superior to Lake Erie was 
four dollars and twenty-five cents; in 1870, two dollars and fifty cents; in 1896, about forty cents. In 
the same way the cost of transporting wheat has been reduced from about sixteen cents per bushel in 
1859 to a little over one cent in 1896, from Chicago to Buffalo. In the words of Scnator Palmer, of 
Michigan, the colored man sitting under a banana tree at Key West, or alumber man in Maine, or a 
miner in California, or a ranch man in Texas, is benefitted by the low cost of transportation over these 
great waters. 

Naturally, more than all these distant citizens of the United States, have the residents along the 
Great Lakes been benefitted by their maguificent resources for transportation. To them Cleveland 
owes much of its growth and importance in the industrial worid. From the mines of Michigan and the 
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upper lakes more than one-half the ores for the iron and steel industries of this country are handled at 
this port. Before 1878 the total number of tons of ore brought down from the Lake Superior region 
amounted to about ten million five hundred thousand. "Twelve years later the number of tons in one 
year alone almost equaled this total 
product. Cleveland has, therefore, 
been one of the chief industrial and 
commercial products of this great 
marine. 

The first vessel of which we 
have any record was built by 
Lorenzo Carter, in 1808, a thirty- 
ton schooner, which was launched 
at the foot of Superior street. She 
was called the ‘‘ Zephyr,” and was 
burned at Black Rock. Two years 
afterward the sixty-ton schooner 
‘‘Ohio”’ was built by Levi Johnson, 
on the banks of the Cuyahoga, 
and became one of Commodore 
Perry’s “ fléet. That same” year 
Johnson built a_ thirty-five-ton 
schooner, the ‘‘ Pilot,” in a grove 
on Euclid avenue, between the 
Public Square and Sheriff street. 
It was launched by means of 
twenty-eight yoke of oxen supplied 
by the neighboring farmers. The 
first ten years of the century the marine of the lake region did not much exceed these vessels in 
tonnage. In 1816 appeared the first steam vessel, the famous ‘“ Walk-in-the-Water,” on her first trip 
from Buffalo to Detroit. She survived, however, only three years. Her trip between these two 
cities was made in forty-four hours Levi Johnson, in 1827, launched the first Cleveland steam vessel, 
called the ‘‘Enterprise.”” From that time on Cleveland became a ship building port, both in the 
construction of wooden, steam and sailing vessels, and later of vessels of the modern type, when the 
others had given way to iron and steel. This port ranks next to the Clyde among the great 
shipbuilding ports of the world, and can turn out monster steamers of more than six thousand tons. The 
merchant marine of the lakes exceeds thirty three hundred vessels, whose freight tonnage represents 
a value of more than three hundred 
and fifty million dollars, employing 
many thousand men afloat, and 
many more thousands ashore. 
To the shipping for this tonnage 
Cleveland contributes more than 
twenty million dollars of capital. 

The first steamboat built in 
the United States, measuring over 
one thousand tons, which was at 
the time two hundred tons larger 
than any other steamboat in the 
world, was built in the year 1844, 
even to her engines, in Cleveland, 
as a passenger steamboat, and 
called the ““Empire.” Instead 
of the round bow and square stern, 
in fashion up to that date, the 

Winter in the Harbor. ‘‘Empire ’’ was modeled in accord- 

ance with more modern lines. 

She went trom Cleveland to Buffalo in twelve hours and a half. Another boat, somewhat celebrated 
and called the ‘‘ North Star,”” was built at Cleveland for service between this city and ports on Lake 
Superior. At that time she was considered one of the most beautiful boats of her class, and her speed 


Across to the Ore Docks. 
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was between sixteen and seventeen miles an hour. The great twin-screw steamships, ‘‘ North West” 
and ‘* North Land,” for passenger service only, were also built in this city, and have accommodations 
for many hundreds of passengers. The great steel canal boats are a specialty of Cleveland construction. 
In this rapid change from wooden 
to steel boats, and from sail to steam 
ships, and from small craft to the 
huge steel freighters, Cleveland has 
been, and still remains, in the 
forefront of competition. The 
vessels constructed here are, in 
point of size, not much behind the 
largest on the ocean. But for the 
shallow parts of the river channels 
connecting the lakes, which limit the 
draft of these vessels, they would 
quite equal the ocean carriers. It is 
the boast of one of the great 
ship-building establishments of 
Cleveland, that it could produce the 
United States battle ships in half 
the time and at half the cost of those 
In the Dry Docks. heretofore built. It would even 
dare to compete with some of the 
great mercantile craft of the Atlantic, like the, ‘‘St. Louis” and the ‘‘St. Paul,” provided the navigation 
of the lakes permitted it. According to the census of 1890, Cleveland constructed seventy-one 
thousand gross tons of shipping; Philadelphia, fifty-four thousand; Bath, fifty thousand. In the first 
half of the year 1896 four boats were launched here with a total net tonnage of nine thousand seven 
hundred. The total for the previous ten years was over one hundred and fifty thousand net tonnage. 
There is owned in this city more floating property than, with the exception of New York, in any other 
in the United States. It is the center of a circle between New York, St. Louis, Louisville and 
Milwaukee, within which dwell over one-half of the population of the United States, probably 
consuming three-fourths of the total products of the country. The commanding position in the center 
of this .cirele 4s 
undoubtedy held 
by Cleveland 
She possesses in 
this era of com- 
petition the two 
great elements— 
cheap production 
and cheap distri- 
bution. She has 
the means of 
reaching the great 
distributing cen- 
ters in every direc- 
tion, making her 
an ideal manufac- 
turing and _ ship- 
building center. 
Her steel steamers 
take and hold the 
first places in their 
classes. The two 
great corporations, 
the Globe Iron 
Works and the Cleveland Ship Building Company, have practical control of the ship-building here. 
The ore receipts at this port have increased, during the last five years, from one million two 
hundred and sixty thousand to two million seven hundred and seven thousand one hundred and sixty- 


The ‘‘Old River’ Ore Docks. 
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nine tons. She is also the headquarters for the handling of bituminous coal, brought by the coal-field 
roads of Ohio, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. Upwards of three million tons of the best 
steam coalin the country is sent forward by the lakes, of which three-fifths is shipped by Cleveland alone ; 
several of the Cleve- 
land roads having 
facilities for loading 
a large steamer ina 
single day. | | 

The largest ih 
owners of vessel 
property, as also of 
coal and ore mining 
properties, aré resi- 
dents of Cleveland. 
In three large build- 
ings on Superior 
street are located the 
main offices of the 
largest vessel owners 
and coal and ore 
producers in the 
country. —Mvese On the Coal Docks. 
men also employ a 
large army aboard their ships, at their mines and on their docks. All the ore mined in the Lake 
Superior region is handled by the local mine owners or sales agents. Nearly all lake freight contracts 
for carrying the ore are made in this city, which is also true of the three million tons of soft coal 
shipped by water. The managers and managing owners of nearly all the large fleets are practical 
seamen, who, until a few years ago, were masters on the lakes. Many bank presidents, managers of 
large manufacturing establishments, mine owners and the heads of other Cleveland enterprises, are 
vessel owners or largely interested in vessel property. Here the schedules of wages are made up 
three times a year by those who, having had experience of the discomforts and hardships of a sailor’s 
life, know best how to establish the proper wages, and to afford as many comforts to their employees 
as possible. 

The change from wood to iron and steel brought about a change also in the methods of business 
and the basis of marine commerce. In 1885 the tonnage of all vessels owned in Cleveland was less 
than one hundred thousand. It is now nearly two and one-half times as much. Then only one iron 
vessel was owned here. Now, the 
value of steel vessels, owned or 
managed in Cleveland, amounts 
to tens of millions. Then few of 
the iron ore firms were known as 
vessel owners. But, when the 
change in vessel structure was 
made to steel, their interest in iron 
ore led them to become owners of 
the vessels which transported the 
ore.’ Along with this came the 
railways- and docks for handling 
their preducts, They know 
exactly what it costs per ton per 
mile tomove every pound of freight 
carried. by their vessels. By 
owning and controlling a freight 
vessel they can command its 

pase oS movements, and so save every 

minute of time in port. To thisis 

due the great system of labor, and time-saving machinery, for handling cargoes at Cleveland and 

other lake ports. The cost of fuel, the cost of food, repairs, loss through delays from bad weather or 

other causes, are all figured out with great care. Competition has reduced profits to a small margin. 
Nevertheless, there is enough to tempt a constant increase of these great fleets. 
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The lake passenger business in and out of Cleveland is very large, and is increasing rapidly. Daily 
lines to Buffalo, to Toledo, and to Detroit have their fine boats coming and going, crowded with people. 
The great passenger ships of the Northern Steam- 
ship Company find Cleveland their most important 
stopping place on their voyages. The city is not 
well adapted to those brief excursion trips, which 
places like Buffalo and Detroit enjoy by virtue of 
their proximity to rivers. The street car lines 
here do not go down to the edge of the water, and 
thus far there are but one or two bwat lines 
adapted for the excursion business. Of course, the 
character of lake navigation must also be taken 
into account, as a sudden storm or a windy day 
makes excursions on the lake anything but amusing 
or recreative. ‘These are practical difficulties hard 
to overcome. 

In 1825 there were only three feet of water at 
the entrance to the river. A plan to straighten it 
and deepen the water at its mouth by means of 
piers was then adopted, but not completed until 
1869. In 1875 an appropriation was made for a 
breakwater to protect the commerce of the city, 
but subsequently two breakwaters were adopted. 
For many years, and until quite recently, it was 
almost impossible for a boat drawing sixteen feet 
of water to make the harbor. A bar extended 
across the channel, between the piers, and in the 
space between the piers and breakwater entrance. 

Boats were sometimes hung up for days, and had 
A Type of Lake Steamer exclusively for Passengers. ‘The oe oe + : 
‘“‘North West,” length, 383 feet, breadth, 44 feet, to be lightered off. Under the superintendence of 
Seb Hs, eb Teeh RORNCRe: qaesieness kane. Colonel Jared A. Smith, United States Engineer, 
the bar at the entrance of the harbor has been 
emoved, and heavily laden vessels have no longer any trouble. The river, however, is very narrow 
at parts, especially at the bridge abutments, and many short turns have to be made. ‘The city has a 
river frontage of sixteen miles, five 
miles of which is dockage, over a 
mile of it being taken up by 
passenger boat landings, ware- 
houses, grain elevators, and the 
rest by furnaces, lime kilns, and 
the handling of the ore, coal, pig 
iron and lumber, which are so 
important to the prosperity of the 
city. The big carrier vessels have 
great difficulty in reaching the 
upper docks. Boats exceeding 
four hundred feet in length cannot 
go upthe river. The coming of 
these immense boats to Cleveland 
means the expenditure of two 
thousand dollars every time one of 
them makes up to a dock, but they 
cannot be got around the bend 
between the Valley bridge and the 
Willow street bridge. Such a 
state of thing's, however, exists all Tramway Hoisting and Conveying Apparatus for Handling Coal and Ore. 
along the river, where the sharp 
bends and narrow channeis mak navigation for the gigantic vessels dangerous or impossible. Every 
good-sized steamer that comes to Cleveland as the terminus of her voyage, is said to spend more than 
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one thousand two hundred dollars each trip for seamen’s wages, cost of unloading, towing, fuel bills, 
to say nothing of repair bills. Naturally, efforts have been set on foot to enlarge the facilities and 
overcome these difficulties; to widen and deepen the inner harbor and improve it in other ways; 
-and, if possible, to take possession of the lake front and use it for dock purposes. For the harbor 
improvements, Congress began in 1895-96 to make appropriations in accordance with the recent plans 
of Colonel Smith. 

One of the institutions which have sprung up in connection with lake navigation, is the well-known 
Lake Carriers’ Association. It is an outgrowth of the Cleveland Vessel Owners’ Association, and is 
largely composed of Cleveland men. In 1880 several prominent vessel men of Cleveland formed the 
Cleveland Vessel Owners’ Association, to discuss and devise plans for protecting the interests of the 
owners of lake tonnage. This organization was amalgamated into the present Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1892. In the meanwhile it had established shipping offices at Cleveland and other ports, 
sent delegations to Washington to obtain reciprocity with Canada in rescuing wrecks, and securing aids 
to navigation by means of lighthouses, lightships, channel improvements, life saving stations, and the 
removal of obstructions. Its prompt and accurate reporting of new obstructions, opposing the bridge 
over the Detroit river, and the establishment by private means of range lights in the Detroit and St. 
Clair rivers, were among its many achievements. It established fair wages, and- after some conflict, 
secured the right of seamen to seek employment where they chose, and of the owners and officers of 
vessels to navigate and control their property 
indeper.deat of any outside influence or organization. 
In the meantime, a Lake Carriers’ Association, for 
very much the same purpose, had been established 
in Buffalo, in 1885, and it was deemed best to 
combine the two, as they found themselves generally 
operating in the same fields. The increase in lake 
cominerce, especially in the number of large and 
costly vessels, made the union a necessity; and ata hy 
meeting in Detroit, in 1892, it was determined to re i, — 
reorganize the Lake Carriers’ Association, and to ic. | ee 
invite all the vessel owners on the lake to come 
into the organization. The new association at once 
began efforts to secure the establishment of govern- 
ment range lights in the St. Clair and the Detroit 
rivers, which they succeeeed in doing on the Ameri- 
can side, the vessel owners only paying for private 
lights in Canadian territory. A law of this country They Brows ease ee ee 
and of Canada forbade the vessels of each country 
to rescue any vessel of the other, wrecked within the jurisdiction of the rival country. An American 
vessel could not even pull off her consort stranded on the Canadian side, without a permit from the 
Canadian government. The Association secured the passage of a law authorizing Canadian wrecking 
operations in American waters whenever the Canadians permitted American vessels to conduct similar 
operations in their waters. The improvement of lake navigation by legislation has also been forwarded 
by this Association. 

The National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association was organizedin Cleveland in 1875. From 
this beginning it has grown until it includes one hundred and two subordinate associations, composed 
of the best engineers on the lakes, the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The commerce of the Great Lakes is enormous, and each year adds to its volume. During the 
season of 1896, ended December rst, the amount of west-bound freight of all kinds was three million 
four hundred and seventy-five thousand seven hundred and ninety-two net tons; of east-bound freight 
of all kinds, twelve million six hundred and twenty-two thousand and eighty-eight net tons; a total of 
sixteen million and ninety-seven thousand eight hundred and eighty tons. This vast business is 
classified, as follows: wesi-bound—anthracite coal, three hundred and ninety-four thousand two 
hundred and ten net tons; bituminous coal, two million six hundred and five thousand one hundred 
and seventy-two net tons; manufactured iron, ninety-three thousand three hundred and fifty-nine net 
tons; salt, two hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred and fifteen barrels; miscellaneous 
freight, three hundred and forty-three thousand eight hundred and ninety five net tons; east-bound— 
copper, one hundred and sixteen thousand four hundred and twelve net tons; grain other than wheat, 
twenty-six millions two hundred and ninety-two thousand three Lundred and sixty-two bushels; 
building stone, seventeen thousand seven hundred and thirty-one net tons; flour, eight millions, six 
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hundred and nine thousand seven hundred and eleven barrels; iron ore, seven million eight hundred 
and eighty-five thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine net tons; pig iron, twenty-seven thousand 
nine hundred and forty-eight net tons; lumber, six hundred and eighty-three million three hundred 
and eighty-six thousand feet, board measure; silver ore, two hundred and forty net tons; wheat, 
sixty-two million and sixty-two thousand five hundred and seventy-one bushels; miscellaneous freight, 
one hundred and seventy-four thousand two hundred and eighty-nine net tons. Of passengers there 
were eighteen thousand five hundred and eighty-six west-bound, and eighteen thousand four hundred 
and seventy-five east-bound. In moving this vast commerce Cleveland vessels, capital and men pre- 
dominated. The total freight movement on the Great Lakes in 1896 was over a million tons more 
than that of 1895. Of the nearly ten million tons of ore brought down from Lake Superior, eight 
million and twenty-six thousand four hundred 
and thirty-two came to Lake Erie ports; of 
this two million three hundred and _ thirteen 
thousand one hundred and seventy tons came 
into the harbor of Cleveland, or well 
on. to -omé-third of all of it. 

The commerce passing the city of 
Detroit during - the season of 1896 will 
aggregate thirty -two million five hundred 
thousand tons, an in- crease of nearly three 
million tons over 1895. This does not cover all 
trafic from. Lake Superior, as a large 
amount goes down Lake Michigan, to 
Milwaukee, Chicago and other ports. 

With the growth of the lake commerce come 
larger and larger vessels, ‘Steamers, 


Method of Loading Coal from Car to Vessel. 


thought to be the limit of size five years ago, are now dwarfed by the giant crafts which made their 
appearance during 1896. Within the year a fleet of sixteen huge steel vessels, valued at three million 
dollars, owned and managed in Cleveland, have been built and put to work; the largest of these 
being four hundred and forty feet long. This fleet alone is capable of bringing down one and a half 
million tons of ore from Lake Superior in a single season. Yet the limit isnot reached. Still larger 
vessels are planned and will soon make their appearance. The huge carriers drive the smaller ones 
out of existence, but the inexorable law of competition decrees that it must be so. 

The cargoes carried by the modern lake vessels are increasing in size as rapidly as the traffic is 
expanding. During the season of 1896 the ‘‘Coralia,” of the Mutual Transportatton Company of 
Cleveland, brought down from Lake Superior on one trip five thousand six hundred and ninety-nine 
net tons of ore; the ‘‘ Queen City” took from Chicago to Buffalo two hundred and seven thousand 
bushels of corn, equal to six thousand two hundred and ten net tons; and on another trip took one 
hundred and fifty-six thousand two hundred and fifty-six bushels of barley and fifty-eight thousand 


—O—E——— 
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bushels of wheat from Duluth to Buffalo. Nor is the element of speed neglected. The ‘‘Owego” 
on a regular trip went from Buffalo to Chicago, eight hundred and eighty-nine miles, in fifty-four 
hours and sixteen minutes— 
an average of nearly sixteen 
and a half miles an hour. 
The low rates at which 
freight is carted: by stiese 
large vessels are as surpris- 
ing as the volume of traffic. 
During the season of 1896, 
the average rate on wheat 
from Chicago to Buffalo, 
eight hundred and eighty- 
nine miles, was) only ene 
and séven tenths mcemicua 
bushel; and from Duluth to 
Buffalo, a distance of one 
thousand miles, it was but 
two and two tenths cents. 
Coal was: ‘canned Sirona 


a - A Type of Ore and Coal carrying Lake Steamer. The “Coralia,” length 432 feet 
Cleveland to Duluth for breadth 48 feet, depth 28 teet, tonnage 4330.87 gross tons. ; 


twenty-nine and one-half 
cents a ton, and in some instances for less. Yet, with their big cargoes, the vessels make money 
at these almost incredibly low rates, 

During the year 1896 Cleveland’s coastwise receipts by lake were three million four hundred and 
thirty-one thousand two hundred and seventy-four tons, valued at twenty-four million one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand five hundred and sixty-eight dollars; her coastwise shipments, one million 
eight hundred and twenty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty-eight tons, valued at fourteen million 
two hundred and sixty-one thousand two hundred and forty-five dollars; a total of thirty-eight million 
four hundred and fifty-three thousand eight hundred and thirteen dollars. Her foreign imports were 
forty-four thousand and seven tons; her foreign exports, two hundred and eighteen thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven tons, valued at six hundred and eighty-four thousand four hundred and 
five dollars. Of her coastwise receipts two million seven hundred and seven thousand one hundred 
and sixty-nine tons were iron ore; and of her shipments one million eight hundred and three thousand 
seven hundred and nine tons were coal. 

During 1896 her coastwise entrances and clearances of vessels were as follows: Entered—sail 
vessels, nine hundred and 
eighty-five, tonnage, six 
hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand two hundred and 
eighty-four; steam vessels, 
two thousand three hundred 
and ninety-three, tonnage, 
two million three hundred 
and seventeen thousand one 
hundred and nineteen; total 
number of vessels, three 
thousand three hundred 
and seventy-eight, tonnage, 
two million nine hundred 
and seventy-four thousand 
four hundred and_ three. 
Cleared—sail vessels, eight 
hundred and_ forty-one, 


A Type of Package Freight Lake Steamer. ‘‘ The Northern Light” (on her trial trip). ‘ a 
Length 312.6 feet, breadth 4o feet, depth 24.6 feet. tonnage 2476.35 gross tons. tonnage, five hundred and 


eighty-six thousand five 
hundred and fifty-four; steam vessels, two thousand two hundred and seventy-eight, tonnage, 
two million two hundred and two thousand nine hundre’l and sixty; total number of vessels, three 
thousand one hundred and nineteen, tonnage, two million seven hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
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five hundred and sixteen. The foreign entrances and clearances were as follows: Entered—sail 
vessels, one hundred and twenty-nine, tonnage, thirty-four thousand and fifty-six; steam vessels, 
one hundred and thirty one, tonnage, thirty-five thousand six hundred and forty-one; total number 
of vessels, two hundred and sixty, tonnage, sixty-nine thousand six hundred and ninety-seven. 
Cleared—sail vessels, two hundred and sixteen, tonnage, sixty-three thousand four hundred and 
ninety; steam vessels, two hundred and thirty, tonnage, one hundred and seven thousand five 
hundred and fifty; total number of vessels, four hundred and forty-six, tonnage, one hundred and 
seventy-one thousand and forty. 

A few additional figures are necessary to properly exhibit the great progress made in ship building 
on the lakes. During the year ended June 30th, 1896, the ship yards on the great lakes put afloat 
one hundred and seventeen vessels of one hundred and eight thousand seven hundred and eighty-two 


The Whaleback “ Pathfinder.” 


A Type of Lake Freight Steamer. 


and thirty-eight one hundredths gross tons, while the tonnage of ships during the same period on the 
entire seaboard—Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts—was only one hundred and two thousand five 
hundred and forty-four. Another year will probably make a still better showing. On June 30th the 
number of iron and steel vessels on the lakes was two hundred and twenty-six of three hundred and 
eighty thousand nine hundred and eight-seven and forty-nine one hundredths gross tons. The 
average tonnage of iron and steel vessels owned on the lakes is, therefore, one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-six and five one hundredths. On the same date there were on the Atlantic Coast six 
hundred and fifty iron and steel vessels with a tonnage of six hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
four hundred and forty-eight and ninety-two one hundredths, an average of only nine hundred and 
fifty one and forty-six one hundredths gross tons. Onthe same date, the number of vessels of all 
kinds owned in all parts of the country was twenty-two thousand nine hundred and eight of four million 
seven hundred and three thousand eight hundredand eighty grosstons. Of this total, three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three vessels, aggregating one million three hundred and twenty-four 
thousand and sixty-seven and fifty-eight one hundredths gross tons were owned on the lakes. The 
following table gives these iron and steel vessel statistics somewhat in detail: 


STATEMENT SHOWING CLASS, NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF IRON AND STEEL VESSELS OWNED IN THE 
UNITED STATES, ON JUNE 30th, 1896. 


| 
*Sails. Steam. Total. 
District. 7 a a F 
ross | Ss Ss 
Number Tonnage. Number. MonBage: Number. Pounce 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 30 30,938.74 620 597,510.18 650°} 628,448.92 
Pacific Coast. : 2 4,626.20 43 68,625.18 45 73,251.38 
. Northern lakes. Pe 3a 50, 288.73 | 189 330,698.76 226 380,987.49 
Western rivers ce et ice 36 7,273.40 36 7,278 40 
Grand total | 69 85,853.67 883 |1,004, 112.52 957 |1,089,966.19 
| 


*Including barges. 


Cleveland’s position in the vast traffic of the lakes is supreme in both size of vessels and amount 
One port has a larger number of vessels, but their aggregate 


of tonnage owned by her citizens. 
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tonnage is much less, as shown by the following table from the annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Navigation for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1896: 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS OF ALL KINDS OWNED IN THE DIFFERENT 
CUSTOMS DISTRICTS ON THE LAKES, ON JUNE 30TH, 1896. 


Ports. Customs DistTRIcTs. Number. | Gross TONNAGE. 

Cleveland: <. 74... 4. 4 | Cuyall Ofer ieee aed 267 271,609.59 
Buitalo 2) a ee i buttalolCreekan earl 388 191,833.81 
Port Huron! 2a. 6 ee ee Elunon ia ee een eee 449 204,002.78 
Detroith: .., eee ee J DG ERONGE Pee. eet eeu Ma eae 289 | 167,197.15 
Milwaukee . Bees em AUG RES =, 5 5b ec 5 350 | Q1,627.23 
Chicagon = photo CHICAGO a cae ep eee ee eo 264 71, 793-40 
Pilatisbuncuna ee eCham plana ar : 358 36,357-99 
Marquette a 2A Ga Sp OU PE ROLE eos aces ee nae 164 72,577-40 
Sandusky ... ) 2 2) |Sanduskys0. Pe tae oe 96 46,375.00 
Grand Havens. 4): c.e 2. Michicanteass poses noel 279 33,935-97 
Ete) |. 2d ca es eee Ce |e) tees eee ee APO: 63 38,671.72 
Ogdensburg . . « 4 a lOSwegatchien (155) 225m. 5 51 | 23,576.74 
Oswegor .)2 5 5 32 a | |Osweco ae oe | 45 8,578.25 
MONK) eee ge Go co oso eNO 4-5) Lr TNO Apt a iste) 27.905-99 
Suspension) Bidens sense Niles ciclo ne ae 5] 2, 369-33 
IsyshelbaaKerwoyn 5 4 5 be > . . |Meriniont. Det oe arta 29 4,767.58 
Rvochestem “sis ene {(\GEWCSCC, = 22 ie @ a) SA 16 1, V2y.78 
CapesVincent 5 =e. an. | Capemvain Cen ta satan 56 3.623.65 
Dulttth<.4 452. eo S| Duluth ee 80 26,078.73 
Dunkinks 2-025) SR At aD Unie ee eee Se 2 57-49 

NK) all Ue erie a ee Re 35386 I,324,067.58 


* Largely canal vessels. 


When the harbor improvements now planned, and for which partial appropriations have been made 
by Congress; the river straightened, widened and deepened; and the dock facilities increased, all of 
which will be done within the next few years, the marine interests of Cleveland, already enormous 
and now only surpassed in the United States by those of New York, will speedily become the largest 
in the country, and stand with those of the great maritime cities of the earth. They will make 
Cleveland the foremost manufacturing city, especially of iron products, in America, and will be chiefly 
instrumental in creating here, on the south shore of Lake Erie, a metropolis that will rank among the 
greatest in the world. 


Tue Detroit & CLeveLanp Steam Navication Company, of Detroit, was originally established 
by Captain Arthur Edwards, in 1850, and operated by him until 1852, running two boats, the ‘‘ South- 
erner”’ and the ‘‘ Baltimore,” between Detroit and Cleveland, 

In 1852 the late Hon. John Owen and his associates built the new steamer ‘‘ Forest City,” and 
in connection with E. B. Ward & Co., of Detroit, operated the line, which was run by individual own- 
ers until 1868, when it was incorporated under the laws of Michigan, and under its present title. Mr. 
Owen was President of the company from 1868 until a few years before his death. 

The present officers consist of Hon. James McMillan, President; Hugh McMillan, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; and David Carter, Secretary and General Manager. The company now has a capital 
of one million dollars. 

In 1882 the Lake Huron division was inaugurated between Detroit and Mackinac Island and St. 
Ignace, placing upon that route the steamers ‘‘City of Alpena” and ‘‘City of Mackinac,” sold in 
1893 to the Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, and replaced by new and larger steamers. The 
C. & B. company changed their names to the ‘‘ State of New York” and the ‘‘ State of Ohio.” 

The following is a complete list of the steamers owned and run by this company on its various 
routes since the line was established: In 1850 the steamers ‘‘ Southerner” and ‘‘ Baltimore,” which 
ran for two years; in 1852 the ‘‘ Forest City’ was built for the route, and the ‘‘St Louis” and ‘‘Sam 
Ward ” were added. In 1853 the ‘‘May Queen” was built for the route, and the ‘‘ Cleveland,” built 
the previous year, was put on, these two steamers carrying the business until 1855, when the ‘‘ Ocean”’ 
was put on and ran that season and part of the next. In 1856 the steamer ‘‘ City of Cleveland” was 
added, it being the intention to operate a morning and evening line with the three boats. This proved 
unremunerative. During 1856 the owners of the ‘* May Queen” purchased the steamer ‘‘ Ocean,”’ 
and these two boats filled the route until 1862, when the ‘‘ Morning Star” came out and displaced the 
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‘“‘ Ocean,” the ‘‘ Cleveland” that year running on the line for a part of the season. From 1864 until 
1867 the ‘‘ City of Cleveland” and the ‘‘Moruing Star” did the work, and in the latter year they 
built the ‘‘R. N. Rice,” which, with the ‘‘ Morning Star,” ran until 1868, when the latter boat was 
lost by a collision with the bark ‘‘ Cortlandt " on June 2oth, twenty-six persons losing their lives. In 
1868 the ‘‘ Northwest ” took the place of the ‘‘ Morning Star.” 

In May, 1868, the new corporation took charge of the business under the present name, with a 
capital stock of three hundred thousand dollars, and to run for thirty years. The ‘“‘R. N. Rice” and 
the ‘‘ Northwest” were on the line until 1877. In 1876 the ‘‘ Northwest” was rebuilt at an expense 
of eighty thousand dollars, and the same year the ‘‘R. N. Rice” was partially burned, the ‘‘Saginaw” tak- 
ing her place during the season of 1877. The ‘‘City of Detroit, No. 1’ came out new in 1878, being an 
iron-hulled steamer costing one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, and she with the ‘‘Northwest ” 
took care of the traffic on the Cleveland route until 1883. The new iron steamer “City of Cleveland” came 
out in 1880, a duplicate as to size and cost of the ‘‘ City of Detroit, No. 1” the former boat running on 
a route to Houghton, Mich., in connection with the Lake Superior Transit Company, for a period of 
two years, when she was placed on the Mackinac route, which steamer was supplemented in 1883 by 
the new iron steamer, ‘‘ City of Mackinac,” costing one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. The 
capital stock was increased that year 
to four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and in the seasons of 
1884—’85 the same boats ran on the 
same routes asin 1883. In 1886 the 
new steel~ steamer, the ‘City of 
Cleveland,” the third of that name, 
and costing three hundred thousand 
dollars, came out. The name of 
the old -‘‘ City of Cleveland” was 
changed the same year to ‘‘ City of 
Alpena.) The ‘‘ City of Mackinac” 
and the ‘‘ City of Alpena” were on 
the Lake Huron division until the 
close of 1892, when they were sold, 
as stated above, and were replaced 
by the two magnificent steel 
steamers of the same names, which 
came .out at the opening of the 
season of 1893, and are now 
running on the Lake Huron 
division. 

From 1885 to 1889 the ‘‘ City 
of Detroit, No. 1” and the ‘‘City of 
Cleveland’’ were on the line be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit, and 
in 1889 the new steel boat ‘‘ City of Detroit, No. 2” was placed on the Lake Erie division, taking the 
place of the ‘‘City of Detroit, No. 1.” The cost of this new steamer was three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. During the season of 1889 the ‘‘City of Detroit, No. 1” was put on the route 
between Chicago and St. Joseph, Mich., as an excursion steamer, but the route was abandoned at the 
end of that season. Her name was then changed to the “City of the Straits, "and the “No. 2°’ was 
dropped from the new ‘‘City of Detroit.” The ‘City of the Straits” was, at the opening of the 
season of 1890, put on the excursion route between Cleveland and Put-in-Bay, where she continued 
until the close of the season of 1895. Early in 1896 the company, in connection with the Cleveland 
& Buffalo Transit Company established a daily line between Cleveland and Toledo, consisting of 
the ‘‘ City of the Straits” and the ‘‘ State of New York,” the latter boat having been superseded on 
the Buffalo line by the new steamer ‘‘ City of Buffalo.” 

The losses sustained by the company during the forty-two years of its existence, were those re- 
ferred to above; since when, through a mishap to her steering gear, the new ‘‘ City of Detroit” 
sunk the steam barge ‘‘ Kasota,”’in July, 1890, and the same steamer ran on Dougal Rock, at the 
Lime Kiln Crossing, in the latter part of March, 1891, which is a remarkable record of freedom from 
accidents. 

The Detroit & Cleveland Company’s steamers constitute the finest fleet of passenger vessels on 
our western waters, and the boats are surpassed by but few in the world. In their design and 
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Fleet of the Detroit & Cleveland Steam Navigation Company. 
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construction they embrace everything that experience and money can provide for safety, comfort and 
speed, and the thousands who annually travel upon them are living evidence of the widespread popu- 
larity of the great line. The magnificent side-wheel steel steamers come and go with the regularity 
of railroad trains, and afford one of the most delightful journeys that is made on the American 
continent. 


THE CLEVELAND & Burrato Transit Company.—When lines of railroad were opened for the 
entire distance along the south shore of Lake Erie early in the ’6o0s, the fine and swift passenger 
steamers which plied between Buffalo and Cleveland, and which were owned by the railroad com- 
panies, were taken out of service and converted into freight carriers. Since that time, and in step 
with the development of the northwest, lines of steamers have engaged in the package freight traffic, 
some of which have carried passengers from Buffalo to Duluth; but no effort was made at speed, the 
liners always requiring plenty of time to load and discharge freight at ports of call. 

In recent years several attempts were made to establish a boat line between Cleveland & Buffalo, 
but the efforts were desultory, as the boats were not adapted to the route, and failure followed failure 
until the idea grew that it was impossible for a steamboat line, with a route one hundred and seventy- 
six miles, to compete 
with two railroads 
with one hundred 
and eighty - three 
miles of land dis- 
tance between the 
two cities, Where 
was one man free 
from all such preju- 
dice, however, and 
he was Mr. Thomas 
F. Newman, Gen- 
eral Agent for the 
Detroit & Cleveland 
Steam Navigation 
Company, at Cleve- 
land, the eastern 
terminus Of tat 
line. Mr. Newman Steamer “City of Buffalo.” 
had been connected 
with the ‘‘D. & C.” Company from boyhood, and had received a thorough education in the freight, 
passenger and operating departments of that famous line, under David Carter, its General Manager, 
and Captain Pierce, who was for so many years its General Agent at Cleveland. Upon the latter’s 
death Mr. Newman was appointed to succeed him, and filled the position several years. Mr. Newman 
had for a long time been of the opinion that two good steamers making nightly trips between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, and running on reliable schedule time, could be made to pay if they were 
managed by people competent to secure proper arrangements with rail and boat connection at the 
terminal ports. The construction by the ‘‘D. & C.” company of the fine new steamers, ‘‘City of 
Alpena” and ‘‘ City of Mackinac,” in the early part of 1893, gave Mr. Newman the opportunity he 
desired, in subjecting to sale the two steamers bearing the same names, and which had been 
operating on the Lake Huron route, but which were no longer large enough to take care of the 
growing business of that division. These steamers were larger than those with which the Detroit 
and Cleveland route had been covered for many years, and Mr. Newman set to work to find men of 
the same opinion as himself regarding the possibilities for lake traffic between Cleveland and Buffalo. 

He found very few who thought much of the project at the start, and heard his plans scouted 
many times. But the manner in which he had conducted business for so many years, had brought 
him into association with capitalists who were full of faith in his ability to do anything that could 
be done in this direction. To cut a long story short, a company was organized early in 1893, with 
M. A. Bradley, as President, and Hon. George W. Gardner, George W. Avery, D. Shurmer. W. J. 
White, R. C. Moody, Harvey D. Goulder, and Mr. Newman associated with him on the Board of 
Directors. The two ‘‘D, & C” steamers were purchased, and their names changed to ‘State of 
Ohio” and ‘‘State of New York.” They were put on the route late in April, 1893, and the line 
was a success from the start. It will be noted that several of the Directors are men connected with 
concerns which are heavy shippers of freight, and opportunities to subscribe for stock were given many 
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other large shippers, with the result that the line was started with advantages such as had been 
possessed by no other steamship line on the Great Lakes save, perhaps, the package freight liners 
still owned and operated by the railroad companies. 

Mr. Newman has, of course, been General Manager of the line from the first. Mr. H. R. 
Rogers resigned a position of trust with the ‘‘D. & C.” Company to become General Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the new line, and held this position until the business increased to such an extent 
that it was found necessary to separate the departments. Mr. W. F. Herman, a railroad passenger 
man of large experience, was then selected to manage the affairs of the passenger department, and 
Mr. Rogers continued in charge of the freight department until the spring of 1896, when he severed 
his connection with steamboating and entered railroad circles. Mr. Rogers was succeeded by John 
L. Evans, the present General Freight Agent. 

The business of the company grew beyond all expectations, and it was necessary, during the 
second and third seasons, to secure additional freight carrying capacity, besides doubling on their 
trips to accommodate the passenger traffic on several occasions. It became evident in the spring of 
1895 that the business would go backward rather than forward, unless some adequate provisions were 
made for taking care of it, and a contract was awarded to the Detroit Dry Dock Company fora side- 
wheel steamer which was completed in time to be put in commission in May, 1896. The new steam- 
ship is the largest side-wheeler on the Great Lakes, and the largest of any type in point of passenger 
capacity, being able to carry three thousand people, with ample sleeping accommodation for six hun- 
dred of them in well-appointed staterooms. In addition to this the steamer has room for eight 
hundred tons of freight on her main deck. She is a magnificent vessel, built of steel, perfectly 
equipped and of almost railroad speed; rivaling in elegance and completeness of her accommoda- 
tions for passengers the best of those on eastern waters, and is named the ‘‘City of Buffalo.” 


Witiam S. Macx.—The late Captain William Stephen Mack, who was prominently identified 
with the marine interests of Cleveland for many years, was born in Canada, in 1846, and died in this 
city September r4th, 1896. He was of Scottish descent, his father, Samuel Mack, having come to 
Ainerica from Scotland, in 1840. ‘The latter, upon his arrival in this country, first visited Philadel- 
phia, where, in 1843, he enlisted in the United States Army. He served for atime under the com- 
mand of Robert E. Lee, who subsequently became commander of the Confederate forces, during the 
civil war. After serving out his enlistment Mr. Mack removed to Canada, but subsequently returned 
to the United States and located in Jefferson County, New York. He was a sailor, and followed that 
calling on the lakes for many years. While in Chicago at the outbreak of the Rebellion, he enlisted 
as a Union soldier upon the first call of President Lincoln for troops, and was killed at the battle of 
Antietam. 

William S. Mack was, therefore, left an orphan at an early age, and the success he attained later 
in life was the result of his own efforts. Like his father, he became a sailor on the great lakes, and 
in 1865, when but nineteen years of age, he was made mate of the schooner Norwegian, then plying 
between Oswego and Chicago. In two years he was master of the vessel, and in 1870 was put in 
cominand of a more important vessel, the Thomas S. Mott, owned by the same company. When 
the company built a new boat, the Madeira, soon afterwards, Capt. Mack was placed in command 
and remained its master until 1878, when the vesssel was lost. In 1879—’80 he was in command of the 
schooner Helvetia, and in 1881 became captain of the steamer Fred Kelly, plying between Cleveland 
and Chicago. From 1882 to 1884 he was captain of the steamer Republic, owned and operated by 
the Republic Iron Company. 

In 1885 Capt. Mack became, with others, the owner of a fleet of steamers, which included the 
Raleigh, the James Couch, the Lucerne and the Niagara, being in command of the Raleigh. In 1886, 
in association with John Corrigan, he built the steamer Aurora, which vessel he commanded during 
that year. In 1887 he began to acquire a fleet on his own account, purchasing the steamer Ballentine 
and the schooner Ironton. ‘To these he added the schooner Moonlight, in 1888, and a year later the 
steamer C. J. Kershaw which he commandcd until 1891. In 1893 he bought the steamer V. H. Ket- 
chum, and built the schooner W. D. Becker. The following year he bought the schooner Wadena. 
In 1893 Capt. Mack retired from active service on the water and devoted his time to the management 
of his fleet until his death. 

Capt. Mack was a generous, public-spirited man, and was one of those most active in developing 
the great marine interests of Cleveland. In 1872 he married Miss Margaret Ann Ryder, of Oswego, 
N. Y. They had two children, a son and a daughter. The son, William H. Mack, became his 
father’s business partner in 1890, and is now engaged in the management of the fleet, which is 
known as the Lakewood Transportation Company 


Capt. W. S. Mack. 
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Mr. LutHrr ALLEN, Secretary and Treasurer of the Globe Iron Works Company, was born in 
Gowanda (formerly Lodi), Cattaraugus County, N. Y., July 2oth, 1846, and isa son of Luther and 
Lois (Leland) Allen. He attended the public schools of Gowanda and afterwards those in Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Toledo and western New York. Mr. Allen did not attend school after he was fifteen years 
of age, but he continued to educate himself in that broad and general sense that comes from reading, 
observation, study, comparison and mingling in social and business relations with educated and intel- 
ligent people. Before the age of sixteen he entered a grain and produce house, at Milwaukee, as a 
boy of all work, where he remained one year. Soon after his seventeenth year he became junior 
clerk in the Milwaukee freight office of the Chicago & Milwaukee Railway, now a division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. Mr. Allen was next telegraph operator, and afterward cashier in 
the same office, and in the spring of 1866 was appointed station agent at Racine, Wisconsin, which 
was at that time the largest ‘‘ way station” on the road. A year later he became coupon-ticket clerk 
of the Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana Railroad, where he continued until June, 1869, when 
that road was consolidated with other lines, making up the great system known as the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway, and at which time Mr. Allen was called to the office of the General Wes- 
tern Passenger Agent of the road to assist in organizing that department. In November of that year 
he was appointed Traveling Auditor of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, which position 
he retained until July, 1872, when, at the age of twenty-six, he was appointed Auditor of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, becoming the first Auditor of that company. This position he held less than a year, 
for in April, 1873, the Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway Company sought his services and made 
him Auditor of that company, he being the first to hold that title. In July, 1874, Mr. Allen came to 
Cleveland, as accountant for the Society for Savings, which position he filled with great satisfaction 
for eight years until 1882, when he voluntarily resigned to become trustee in the assignment of a large 
manufacturing concern in Cleveland. In November, 1883, he was made Superintendent and General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the Michigan & Ohio Railroad, and opened that road for business. 
While engaged in these duties he was, without his knowledge, in January, 1884, elected Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Society for Savings. This mark of confidence and appreciation was enough, if 
no more were said of him in business relations. He was engaged here two years and more when, in 
September, 1886, he became Secretary and Treasurer of The Globe Iron Works Company, builders of 
steel steamships, in Cleveland, which position he now holds. 

Mr. Allen is a member of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and served as one of its Direc- 
tors from April, 1894, to April, 1895 (being the two years following the reorganization of the 
Chamber), and was its President from April, 1894, to April, 1895. He is Vice-President of the Cleve- 
land Dry Dock Company, and has been President of the Savings, Building & Loan Company, of 
Cleveland, since its organization. He is, also, one of the Trustees of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and a member of its Trust Committee. In politics he is a Republican, and was twice Presidential 
Elector for the Twenty-first Congressional District of Ohio—in 1892 and again in1896. He is a mem- 
ber of the Western Reserve Historical Society, and is much interested in its aims and objects. 

Mr. Allen was married October 25th, 1877, to Miss Julia Sanford Bingham, daughter of the late 
Mr. Edward Bingham, one of Cleveland’s most respected citizens. Mr. and Mrs. Allen have three 
children—Edward Bingham, Lois Augusta and Kenneth Leland Allen. 


Mr. W. F. Herman, the General Passenger Agent of the ““C. & B. Line”—the Cleveland and 
Buffalo Transit Company—had, until the organization of the company with which he is now 
identified, been engaged in railroad work during the greater part of his business career. He is a 
native of Hamilton, Canada, where he was born September 27th, 1856. In 1870 he entered the 
service of the Great Western Railway of Canada, where he remained seven years. Concluding 
that the United States offered better opportunities, he came over on our side in 1877 and accepted 
a position with James Charlton, General Passenger Agent of the Chicago & Alton Railway. He 
was next connected with the freight department of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, but 
resigned the position to become private secretary to George H. Daniels, the present General 
Passenger Agent of the New York Central Railroad. 

Mr. Herman came to Cleveland, in 1884, as the representative of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
He later entered the service of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, and then went to the Great 
Northern Raiitway. When the Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company was organized in 1893, he 
was called into its service. Mr. Herman was made General Passenger Agent, and to his long and 
valuable experience in railroad passenger work he added energy, intelligence and ability of the 
highest order. 


Luther Allen 


J. F. Pankhurst. 
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Mr. Joun F. Pankuurst, Vice-President of the Globe Iron Works, was born in Cleveland, O., 
March 28th, 1830. His parents were John J., and Sarah (Wellsted) Pankhurst, who were both natives 
of England. Mr. Pankhurst, Sr., settled in Syracuse, N. Y., where he followed the trade of carpen- 
ter, and afterwards came to Cleveland and followed the same business, investing in real estate and 
building houses on his lands. Mr. John F. Pankhurst received his education in the public schools of 
Cleveland, and at seventeen years of age took a special course in engineering and mechanics, and 
rightly thinking the way to get a practical knowledge of engineering was by experience therein, he 
commenced at it as a trade, and in addition spent his evenings with a French teacher in drawing and 
mechanics. This plan of study, combined with work, continued five years, when he spent five 
months more as assistant engineer on a steamer and some months as engineer, as he expected to 
become a marine engineer. In 1865 he opened a machine shop on the east side of the Cuyahoga 
river, under the firm nameof Wallace, Pankhurst & Company, and three years later they purchased 
the Globe Iron Works, a partnership concern organized in 1853. In July, 1886, it was reorganized 
and incorporated as the Globe Iron Works Company, with a capital of five hundred thousand dollars, 
and with the following officers: H. M. Hanna, President; John F. Pankhurst, Vice-President and 
General Manager, and Luther Allen as Secretary and Treasurer. It is one of the leading industries 
of Cleveland, and one of the best known and 
most widely celebrated of any in the United 
States. They build the largest iron and steel 
ships that sail the American waters, and in 1890 
turned out the largest amount of tonnage of any 
establishment in “the United States: - “The 
company owesits high standing and the suprem- 
acy it has gained largely to Mr. Pankhurst, whose 
naturaltrend, education and experience admirably 
fit him for the position of the practical man of the 
concern, and manager of such large and import- 
ant interests. In his department of work Mr. 
Pankhurst has no superior in this country. His 
standing in the community is excellent, and he 
is regarded as a man of sound and reliable judg- 
ment. He is) President, 0: tre (Clevelands Dry, 
Dock Company, and has been from the begin- 
ning a member of the ‘*Committee of One 
Hundred,’’ an organization for the encouragement 
of Cleveland industries, a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Vice-President of the Forest City 
Savings Bank and one of its Finance Committee. 

Mr. Pankhurst isa Republican, but, although 
he has been frequently urged for political positions 
he has persistently refused. He is a member 
and vestryman of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 


Captain Atva BrapiLty.—The late Alva : 
Bradley, vessel owner, was born in Ellington, Capt. Alva Bradley. 
Tolland County, Conn., November 27th, 1814, 
and died November 28th, 1885. He was a son of Leonard and Roxiana Bradley, his father being a 
farmer. When Alva Bradley was nine years of age he accompanied his parents to Ohio. Their 
journey was made by wagon as far as Albany, and from there to within fifty miles of Buffalo by vanal, 
when they embarked on a sailing vessel that brought them to Cleveland. From here they went to 
Lorain County, where they settled ona farm. The boy remained there ten years, when, feeling an 
inclination for a sailor’s life, he left the farm with his worldly belongings tied up in a bundle under his 
arm. He reached port and shipped aboard the schooner ‘‘ Liberty,” a Lake Erie boat. In two years 
he was promoted to the position of mate. In 1839 he was made master of the ‘‘ Commodore 
Lawrence,” which vessel he sailed for two seasons, prospering so well that in 1841 he, in company with 
Ahira Cobb, built the schooner ‘‘ South America,” of one hundred and four tons, Captain Bradley 
taking command. He sailed her three seasons and then they built the ‘‘ Bingham,” of one hundred 
and thirty-five tons. In 1848 the ‘‘ Ellington,” one hundred and eighty-five tons, was built, and the 
following year the propeller ‘‘Indiana,” three hundred and fifty tons. Three years later the 
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schooner ‘‘ Oregon,” one hundred and ninety tons, was built. All these vessels Captain Bradley 
himself commanded, covering a period of fifteen years. He then retired from a seafaring life, 
employed others to command his crafts and settled at his home at Vermillion. In 1853 he built the 
‘‘ Challenge,” two hundred and thirty-eight tons; in 1854, the ‘“Bay City,” one hundred and ninety 
tons; in 1855, the ‘‘C. C. Griswold,” three hundred and fifty-nine tons; in 1856, the schooner ‘‘ Queen 
City,” three hundred and sixty-eight tons and the ‘* Wellington,” three hundred tons; in 1858, the 
schooner ‘‘ Exchange,” three hundred and ninety tons. He then rested for three years before 
resuming active work. 

In 1859 he changed his residence to Cleveland, but continued his shipbuilding at Vermillion until 
1868, when he removed his shipyards to Cleveland. From the time of his removal to Cleveland up to 
1882, he built eighteen vessels, constantly increasing their tonnage. He continued to build and float 
lake vessels, at the rate of about one each season, until his fleet became formidable both in size and 
number, so much so that he deemed it economy to carry his own insurance and never insured a vessel. 
He was remarkably fortunate in the matter of casualties, losing but five vessels during his entire career, 

Captain Bradley married Miss Helen M. Burgess, of Milan, Ohio, in 1851, and left one son and 
three daughters, one son having preceded him. He was a splendid example of the possibilities our 
country affords to worthy and persevering men. Starting in the world without a dollar, he became the 
possessor of millions. 


Mr. D. C. McInryrez, of the Detroit & Cleveland Steam Navigation Company, comes of a line of 
seafaring people. His grandfather was an officer with the Allens, of the noted Allen Line, and his 
father a shipbuilder. Mr. McIntyre was born in Glasgow, Scotland, March 20th, 1852, and came with 
his parents, in 1856, to London, Ontario, where they located. Mr. McIntyre attended the public schools 
of London, and those of Metcalf and of Alvinston, Ontario. In 1876 he went to Detroit and entered 
the service of the Detroit & Cleveland Company, which has been continuous for twenty years. He 
was at first a watchman, then look-out man, then foreman of the docks and then general assistant in the 
office. He was next appointed Chief Clerk, and was advanced, in 1884, to the position of Freight Agent. 
In 1887 he became General Freight Agent, and in 1892 he came to Cleveland as the company’s General 
Freight and District Passenger Agent, the position he now so capably fills. 

Mr. McIntyre is a member of the Church of Christ, of the Masonic order, and in politics is a 
Republican. On October 9th, 1873, he married Miss Flora L. Fergeson, of Mosa, Canada. Six children 
have been born to them, of whom five are living. 


Te Giose Iron Works Company is one of the most famous of the industrial organizations 
of Cleveland, and one of the most celebrated vessel-building enterprises in the United States. It 
was founded in 1853 as the Globe Iron Works, a partnership concern, and in July, 1886, it was 
incorporated under its present name and title, with a cash capital of five hundred thousand dollars. 

The Globe Company has built and equipped the finest vessels afloat on the Great Lakes. The 
magnificent steel passenger steamships ‘‘North West” and “North Land,” of the Northern 
Steamship Company, and the beautiful steamer “ Virginia,” plying between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
constructed by this company, are examples of passenger-ship building not surpassed in stability, 
elegance, completeness and perfection of equipment by the great salt-water liners. The company 
has also built many of the huge freight vessels on the lakes. Of this type the “Coralia” and the 
‘‘Sir.Henry Bessemer,” capable of carrying over six thousand five hundred gross tons of freight on 
nineteen feet of water, are recent productions of their great establishment. 

Between forty and fifty steamers have been built by the Globe Company, engined and otherwise 
completely equipped, and made ready for business, besides scores of other kinds of vessels. The 
office and shops of the company are located at West Center and Spruce streets, and the ship-yard on 
Old River street, at the foot of Taylor street. The company’s officers are H. M. Hanna, Presi- 
dent; John F. Pankhurst, Vice-President and General Manager; and Luther Allen, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


CLEVELAND’S FINANCIAL AND BANKING INTERESTS. 


HE functions of banks, with relation to the business affairs of the people, have been aptly des- 

cribed as analagous to those of the heart, with relation to the physical system of all creatures 

who are not heartless. The comparison is well along the line of truth. As the heart keeps the life- 

sustaining blood in circulation through the arteries and veins of the living creature, so do the banks 

keep in circulation, through the channels of trade and business, the life-sustaining element of money. 

The figure might be carried further and applied to the broken bank with its far-reaching evil effects, 
to say nothing of the actual broken hearts among its confiding victims. 

Fortunate is the community in which the business of banking is conducted on conservative lines, 
and in harmony with safe practices. It is a business, it is true, that usually takes on the character of 
the people among whom it is conducted; and where reckless, visionary methods prevail the banks 
and bankers are likely to plunge with the crowd through enthusiasm down to collapse. It is probable 
that in this direction may be found some reason for the most creditable record of Cleveland’s financial 
institutions. They have done business with and for a people who do not wish to possess themselves 
of the pot of gold that they know lies buried where the rainbow bends down to contact with the earth. 
They seek their fortunes in other and surer ways. | 

It is true that the history of banking in Cleveland is not without some stories of disaster, but con- 
sidered as a whole the financial interests of the people have been remarkably well cared for. The 
oft-quoted panics of ’37 and ’57 were bad enough, and tried the suuls of Cleveland banks as well as the 
souls of Cleveland men, but the troubles were light here compared with the disaster and ruin wrought 
in other places. The later storm of ’73 and the pinching times of '93 made less trouble in Cleveland 
than in any other city in the country. The banks had grown great, both in wisdom and in strength, 
and they stood the storm when the waves were rough. It is altogether a most creditable history they 
have, yet it is probable it was not made without sleepless nights and days of worry and apprehension. 

Banking began early in Cleveland and has had a marvelous development, but, perhaps no more 
so than the city itself has had. 

Away back in 1816, when the town thought it contained a population of about five hundred, the 
first bank in Cleveland, the Commercial Bank of Lake Erie, was chartered by the State for an exist- 
ence of twenty-five years, with an authorized capital of five hundred thousand dollars. It was imme- 
diately organized for business with only a portion of its capital paid in. Thirteen Directors—the 
unlucky number—were chosen, viz.: Leonard Case, Alfred Kelley, Dr. David Long, John Blair, 
C. M. Giddings, Richard Hilliard, O. M. Oviatt, John W. Allen, Samuel Williamson, Edmund Clark, 
P. M. Weddell, Daniel Worley, and T. M. Kelley. At that time the total assessed value of all 
the real estate in Cleveland was twenty-one thousand dollars. The bank began business with 
Alfred Kelley as President, and Leonard Case, Cashier. In 1819 the bank, in common with 
several others in Ohio, suspended specie payment. This was brought about by the United States Bank 
and some of its branches making a run on tbe Ohio banks because of a State law imposing a heavy tax 
on the United States Branch banks located in Ohio. The Commercial Bank remained in suspension 
until 1832. Early in that year George Bancroft, the historian, while in Washington, learning that its 
charter had several years to run, and that the bank's indebtedness was only some ten thousand dollars, 
arranged with the Messrs. Dwight, of Boston, and Geneva, N. Y., to reorganize the bank, deeming 
the location a good one, and the then village of one thousand five hundred people likely to grow larger, 
as the Ohio Canal had that year been opened to the Ohio River. Capital sufficient to make the total 
two hundred thousand dollars was paid in, and the bank reopened for business on April 2d, 1832, with 
Leonard Case as President, and Truman P. Handy, Cashier and active manager. The bank then 
entered upon a prosperous career, which continued until the expiration of its charter in 1842. 

The history of other early banks in Cleveland is neither broad nor long. 

The City Bank considered itself one of the pioneers. It was organized and began business May 
17th, 1845. Reuben Sheldon was its President, and T. C. Severance the Cashier. It moved along suc- 
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cessfully, crowding through some tight places, until February 12th, 1865, when it was succeeded by the 
present National City Bank. 

Another branch of the State Bank of Ohio was the Merchants’ Branch Bank of Cleveland, organ- 
ized in June, 1845, with Peter M. Weddell as President. It continued in business until February, 1865 
—the expiration of its charter—and was succeeded by the Merchants’ National Bank, December 29th, 
1884. 

A famous old-time Cleveland bank was the Commercial Branch of the State Bank of Ohio. It was 
organized in 1845 and had an interesting career. William A. Otis was its President and Truman P. 
Handy, Cashier. Of the officers and directors of the old institution Mr. Handy alone survives. The 
bank was re-organized under National charter in 1865 as the Commercial National Bank, and now in 
its robustness it looks back to the days of branch banking with many doubts as to the greater comfort 
and happiness of old times. 

The Bank of Commerce came when Cleveland had begun to put on a few airs. It was organized 
and began business in 1851, and had a successful career as such things went in those days. It con- 
tinued until May, 1862, when it was reorganized under the National banking law as the National Bank 
of Commerce, and is now holding its head very high, and with good reason. 

The private banking house of E. B. Hale & Company deserves mention, while we are talking 
about old banks, for it had an existence of well on to a half century when, in 1891, it was incorporated 
as the Marine Bank Company with a capital of three hundred thousand dollars. William H. Barriss is 
now its President, and R. M. Murray, Cashier. 

The enactment of the National banking law gave a great financial impetus to the whole country— 
though at that time the country was not quite so ‘‘ whole”’ as it was desired to have it. Cleveland felt 
its effects and the first organization in the city under the law was that of the First National Bank, the 
private banking house of S. W. Crittenden & Company, having been the basis upon which it was 
founded. 

Other organizations under the law quickly followed, and they have since been added to, until there 
are now twelve National banks in the city—twelve strong institutions that to shake would require more 
dynamic force than any past financial storm has exerted. 

The dozen National banks have a total capital of nine million five hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, with a surplus of two million eight hundred and fifty-six thousand six hundred and twelve 
dollars, and with deposits aggregating more than twenty-one million dollars. Their condition on 
October 6th, 1896, as reported to the Comptroller of the Currency, is shown by the following table: 


STATEMENTS OF OCTOBER 6, 1896. 
NATIONAL BANKS, 
CLEVELAND. ee | 

SURPLUS. DISCOUNTS. | DEPOSITS. RESERVE. 

Central National Bank ....... $800,000 $190,208 | $2,310,237 | $1,775,799 $436, 729 
Cleveland National Bank. .... ; 500 000 I10,295 1, 480.641 1,115,699 244,109 
Commercial National Bank. .... 1,500,000 546,599 3.779.143 1,720,508 397,975 
Euclid Avenue National Bank .. . 500,000 228,890 3,080,830 2,526,811 404, LOI 
First National Bank. =. 2*2) >. 500,000 | | 142,326 1,674.250 I 624,270 369,158 
Mercantile National Bank .... . 1,000,000 314,126 2,258,121 1,850,981 675,629 
National Bank of Commerce ... . I, 500,000 422,953 3.643.571 2,545,116 666,486 
National City Bank ........ 250,000 | | 298,720 988.899 707,468 236,361 
Park National/Banky .. 2. =. 2: 500,000 || 39,116 I 256,519 | 1,004,027 303,429 
State NationaleBbank 32 2 455 22.2 500,000 | 126,978 2,422,794 | 2,323,072 445,559 
Union National Bank ..... = Te I.000,000 | 266, 765 2,759,023 2,163,608 682,710 
Western Reserve National Bank . . 1,000,000 | 169,636 2,434,316 | 1,866,915 430,887 
MCA 2 ie oa 4 Se ed $9,550,000 | $2,856 612 | $28,088,344 | $21,224,274 | $5,293,133 


Impressive as these figures are, they do not more than begin to tell the story of Cleveland's finan- 
cial strength. Though it is a tidy statement to be made by twelve banks, bigger figures are found in 
the city’s ‘banks other than the National. Of these there are about forty doing a banking business, 
and the following table, showing the condition of twenty-eight of the more important of them and 
from which accurate data was obtained, is still further indicative of the vast financial resources of this 
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community. The statement gives the amount of capital, surplus and undivided profits, and deposits, 
October 5th, 1896: 


Fam Capital Surplus and Individual 
BANKS. Stack eacivieed Deposits. 

: = sees eS ——| 
Broadway Savings and Lean Co... .......4.6.665. $300,000 $104,640 $1,696,624 
Citizen’s Savings and Loan Association. .......... 1,000,000 995,089 5,989,772 
Cleveland Trust iCo, = ..5 6% 2s 2s ee aces Tar RY, we Oe 500,000 135,124 996,175 
Columbia Savings.and Lean Co.:. ... 2... 1... en 50,000 8,929 212,154 
Cuyahoga Savings and Banking Co. . 2... .s...... 50,000 4,999 135,866 
Detroit Street Savings and Lean Ce... .......:. 2. 50,000 5,161 151,228 
Dime Savings and Banking Co... .. Ae AE elgg ee 300,000 77,483 1,979,720 
Bast Pad Savings Bank Co. ~. 2. se 8 Se 200,000 74,849 1,141,848 
Euclid Avenue Savings and Banking Co... ....2...., 200,000 14,799 263,222 
Forest City Savings Bank Co... . . ne Sine ey Rts Rae 72,000 22,007 616,003 
Garfield Savings Bank Co. ....... ate ca ht aleyaste et coed 50,000 8,334 191,541 
German-American Savings Bank(€o. ........ .... 50,000 3,158 278,519 
Guardian Trust(Company 2: . .. 2. sb oes Sewn. 500,000 71,318 695,449 
Lake Shore Banking and SavingsCo..........2... 100,000 9.349 277,460 
Lorain Street Savings BankiCo... ......:..... : 50,000 33,504 490,653 
Marine Bank Co... .... Rats Cet ie ie vn Tere — 300,000 33,568 527,278 
Merehant’s Banking and Storage Co... . .-.. 2.0... 224,000 13,302 119,149 
Pearl Street Sawingsand Loan Co... ... . si... ss 50,000 24,102 528,798 
People’s Savings and Loan Association. .......... 100,000 125,000 1,880,238 
Produce Exchange Banking Co. .... Ge CPN gece aR ee eee 100,000 24,257 676,415 
Savings amd. Meust Coo. 2). nok a os ee ee 750,000 125,467 3,688,593 
Society for'Savings ... 2 «a ¢ £-.0e 4 es ee Bea eres 2,295,511 23,748,345 
pouth Cleveland Bankine-Co.... 4. 2 oe we ee 150,000 20,510 652,268 
United Banking and Savings Co... ....... MIB 50,000 50,000 1,095,571 
Wade Park BankiCo ..-....:.. Priel OTe ha tener ee 100,000 13,889 606,299 
West Cleveland Banking Co... .... eee eo emote & earee 39, 300 6,002 99,544 
Wick. Banking aud Mrust\Co.. . . 2s sos we Pa 250,000 24,484 535.793 
Woodland Avenue Savings and LoanCo........... 250,000 66,412 1.432, 763 
Totals for returns October 5th, 1896. . . . . a $5,835, 300 $4,391,307 $50,707,288 


Here are deposits of fifty million seven hundred and seven thousand two hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars! Add this to the twenty-one million two hundred and twenty-four thousand two hundred 
and seventy-four dollars deposits in the National banks, and we have a total of seventy-one million 
nine hundred and thirty-one thousand five hundred and sixty-two dollars. This is one-third of the 
total bank deposits in the entire State of Ohio. Add to this, again, the deposits in the dozen other 
organizations not included in the foregoing tables, aggregating probably two million dollars more, 
and the reader will realize that Cleveland has something substantial laid by for a rainy day. 

The most striking and most suggestive factors in these remarkable financial exhibits are the 
people’s savings banks. Many of these banks are strictly and actually depositories for small savings, 
and the facts made plain in these statements demonstrate that Cleveland practices, or customs, or 
whatever may be the cause, have produced extraordinary results. 

Here is another statement—a comparative one—from the great Society for Savings, that tells a 
wonderful story: 


City of Cleveland. | Society for Savings. 


Wanie Average Proportion of 
Rate Deposits. Depositors. Amount Depositors 
(July 1)} population. |Pe? on Rate per Rate per eee Po sali 
ae aS Amounts. cent. of | Numbers. | cent. of j e i? 
TRCERABS: increase. increase ; 
1850 17,034 $9,471.55 130 $72.86 1 in 131 
1860 43,417 154 403, 370-93 4158 2,385 1734 169.12 Tin x8 
1870 92,829 113 85237, 305-73 702 9,499 298 340. 80 Zim. “6 
1880 160,146 73 9, 284,605.99 186 22,584 137; 4II.11 fin 7 
1890 261,546 63 19,279,015.66 107 41,498 84 464.57 in: 6 
1896 350,000 34 24,239,556.61 26 49,570 19 488.99 rom 77, 


More than twenty-four and one-quarter millions of dollars on deposit in one institution. Nearly 
fifty thousand depositors, or one in every seven of the population, and with an average amount to 
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each deposit of near five hundred dollars. Add to these figures those of the other savings institutions 
and the result is one that emphasizes, as nothing else can, the thrift and resources of the people of 
Cleveland. 

Assuming the population in 1896 to be three hundred and fifty thousand, the figures of these 
savings banks indicate that about one person in every four is a depositor. Ten years ago the pro- 
portion was one depositor in every five and six-tenths of population. It is extremely improbable that 
any other city anywhere can make so impressive and so remarkable a financial exhibit. 

The permanent prosperity of any community depends more upon sound, conservative banking 
than upon any other single business interest. The general policy governing the management of 
Cleveland banks is one in which soundness and conservatism are predominant. To a great extent the 
vast development of manufacturing here is the result of the healthy, resourceful condition of the 
Cleveland banking institutions. They are indispensable to the manufacturer—the foundation of his 
business and of his prosperity. To those engaged in mercantile pursuits the value and importance of 
substantial local banks are equally great, and thence the benefits reach out among all the people in 
every branch of employment and every walk of life. 

It would be hard to measure the influence and usefulness of the savings institutions of Cleveland. 
Their influence upon character; the incentives to economy and ambition the possession of a bank 
account, even though it be a modest one, gives to those whose surplus earnings are limited; the spirit 
or hopefulness instilled by accumulation; the better citizenship aroused by the consciousness of honest 
ownership of increasing possessions; the acquirement of homes and the stimulated interest in the 
common welfare of the community; on all these things the savings banks of Cleveland exert a power 
for good that can be no more than merely outlined. 

That these savings banks, even as to stockholders, are not the institutions of the rich, is shown by 
a further discussion of the figures. The largest of them, the Society for Savings, is regarded as 
purely a savings institution, having no capital. The combined capital of twenty-seven other savings 
banks in the city, on October 5, 1896, was five million eight hundred and thirty-five thousand three 
hundred dollars, and the total number of stockholders was two thousand three hundred and eighty, 
showing an average of only two thousand four hundred and fifty-one dollars and eighty cents in stock 
for each stockholder. 

The growth of the these banks, under the safe and conservative policy of Cleveland’s financial 
institutions, is one of the assurances of the city’s continued growth, and one of the most gratifying 
evidences of the stability, prosperity and happiness of her people 


THE SOCIETY FOR Savincs.—On March 22d, 1849, by the passage of an act of the Legislature of 
Ohio, ‘‘ The Society for Savings in the city of Cleveland” was incorporated. It was through the 
efforts of Mr. Samuel H. Mather, Senator F. T. Backus and Representative Leverett Johnson, from 
this county that the passage of the act was made possible without opposition, it being substantially 
a copy of the charters of the oldest savings banks in the country. Like many other of Cleveland’s 
older institutions, it took its name from like concerns in Connecticut, ‘‘ The Society for Savings” 
being the name of one in Hartford. The names of the early promoters appear in the act of incorpora- 
tion, viz: Nathan Brainard, James H. Bingham, James A. Briggs, Henry W. Clark, Ralph Cowles, 
John A. Foot, James Gardner, John H. Gorham, Lewis Handerson, Josiah A. Harris, Morgan L. 
Hewitt, Joseph Lyman, Samuel H. Mather, William A. Otis, Alexander Seymour, Daniel A. 
Shepard, Charles J. Woolson. 

The Society was organized June 18th, 1849, by the election of new corporate members. Its first 
board of officers, serving from 1849 to 1850, were: President, John W. Allen; Vice-Presidents, 
Reuben Hitchcock, Dudley Baldwin and F. W. Bingham; Treasurer, J. F. Taintor; Secretary, S. H. 
Mather. 

By a resolution adopted at the first meeting of the newly-elected officers, the office of the Society 
was located at No. 4 Bank street, and the business hours established from 5 to 7 o’clock Pp. m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday of each week, between the first of May and the first of November, and 
from 4 to 6 o’clock P. mM. on the same days between the first of November and the first of May. 
This office was a room, twenty feet square, in the rear of the Merchants’ Bank, then a branch of the 
State Bank of Ohio, and was shared by an insurance company and Mr. Mather, the Secretary, for his 
private business. \ 

The first deposits were received August 2d, 1849. It soon became apparent that the office hours 
would have to be changed, as people called on different days and at all hours, and were of necessity 
waited upon by the Secretary. Mr. Taintor was teller in the Merchants’ Bank at this time, and at 


Savings’ Building. 


Society for 
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his own expense employed Mr. Dan. P. Eells as bookkeeper. The first year’s expense account shows 
an expenditure of one hundred and seventy-two dollars and forty-five cents. 

Two years and a half after the organization of the Society the depositors numbered four hundred 
and eighty-four and the deposits amounted to over eighty thousand dollars. The majority of the 
incorporators were hopeful, one expressing the belief that the deposits, at some future day, would 
reach the enormous sum of three hundred thousand dollars. Another that the institution would 
eventually overshadow every other institution in the city. Each evening, at 4 o’clock, during the 
eight years that the Society occupied the room at No. 4 Bank street, Mr. Mather placed the assets and 
the cash of the Society in a tin box and locked it in the vault of the Merchants’ Bank. This box is 
still in the possession of the Society. In 1857 the Society removed to the corner of Bank and Frankfort 
streets, into rooms built for it in the Weddell House. Here it put it in a safe and for the first time 
was prepared to take care of its assets on its own premises. In a few years, this office proving 
inadequate, the Society purchased a lot on the northeast corner of the Public Square and erected 
the first fire-proof building in the city. It was occupied in 1857. In 1873 the building was enlarged, 
but the rapidly increasing business necessitated more commodious quarters, and the Society purchased 
the present site and erected the present magnificent building. 

The Society has passed through many crises since its organization, but has always been 
prepared to meet every obligation and demand. ‘The first ‘*run” on the Society was in the fall of 
1854, caused by the failure of the. Canal Bank and a private bank called the People’s Deposit Bank. 
In 1857, and again in 1869, also during the panic of 1873, the Society experienced a ‘‘run,” but 
in each instance met its obligations promptly from its own resources. 

The present magnificent building at the corner of the Public Square and Ontario street was 
erected in 1890. In every respect--design, material, arrangement and convenience—the present 
home of the Society for Savings is surpassed by no commercial building in America. 

The growth of the Society has been steady and constant since its organization, and it now stands 
at the head of the Savings Institutions in the United States in the number of its depositors and 
the aggregate amount of its deposits, which amount to the enormous sum of more than twenty- 
four and one-quarter million dollars. 

The present officers of the Society are Myron T. Herrick, President; iashes Barnett, -2 
Tracy and S. E. Williamson, Vice-Presidents; Albert L. Withincton! Secretary and Treasurer. 


Tur Citizens’ Savincs anp Loan Assocration.—The articles of incorporation. of The Citizens’ 
Savings and Loan Association were filed on the 14th day of May, 1868. The incorporators were 
Henry B.. Payne, Truman P. Handy, D. A. Dangler, James M. Coffinberry, William Hart, E. M. 
Peck, George Worthington, Franklin T. Backus, Elias Sims, William B. Castle, Stephen Buhrer, 
Morris B. Clark, A. B. Stone, Philo Chamberlin, J. C. Buell. The association was one of the 
first organized under the act providing for building and loan associations. 

On the second day of July, 1868, the Association organized by electing the following- named 
gentlemen as directors: Jeptha aa Wade, Henry B. Payne, . George Worthington, William 
Bingham, Philo Chamberlin, Franklin T. Backus, David A. Dangler, George B. Ely, Jacob 
Mueller, A. B. Stone, J. V. Painter, H. W. Luetkemeyer, E. M. Peck, Truman P. Handy, Fred- 
erick W. Pelton, J.-P. Robison, Benjamin R. Beavis, William B. Castle, Elias Sims, Leverett 
Alcott, Hiram Garretson, S. C. Brooks, William Hart, Robert E. Mix and Chae W. Coe. 

The Association opened for business in a room in the Atwater Block, on the first day of 
August, 1868, with the following-named officers: J. H. Wade, President; Vice-Presidents, T. P. 
Handy and-E. Me Pecks; Secretary*and Treasurer, Charles W. Lepper- The Finance Commitee 
was constituted of J. H. Wade, William Bingham, F. W. Pelton, H. B. Payne, and George W orth- 
ington. Messrs. Bingham and Pelton have been elected members of this committee each year 
since the organization of the Association, and are to-day members of it. Mr. J. H. Wade con- 
tinued as President of the Ass ciation until his death, August 9th, 1890. The Hon. H. B Payne 
succeeded him as President, but a press of public and private business compelled his resignation, and 
at the annual meeting in January, 1892, William S. Jones, who had been Secretary and Treasurer for 
some years, was chosen his successor, and held the Presidency until he died—on the 2gth of 
November, 1893. Hon. Frederick W. Pelton was named as the successor to Mr. Jones, and is 
now the President. There have only been, therefore, in the twenty-eight years of life of the 
Association, four Presidents 

The original office of the Association was in what was known as the Atwater Block, foot of 
Superior street. It subsequently removed to the Franklin Block, which was built on the site of the 
Franklin House, one of the first hotels of early Cleveland. The Association made its home there for 
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nine years, when, on the completion of the Wade Building, it removed into it. The tendency of the 
business being up town, the demands of the depositors for a more convenient location for them 
caused the Directors, in 1894, to remove to the Case Block, where the office fronts on three streets— 
Superior, Case Place and Wood street. The vaults are three in number—two in the main office and 
one in the basement—in the latter of which is stored all the old records of the Association. Among 
the curiosities of the Association is preserved the original tin box in which the first Treasurer kept his 
money. It is still used in the business of the office. The phenomenal success of the Association is 
attested by the fact that, at the end of the first five months after commencing business, it had but 
two hundred and ninety-five accounts, while up to date thirty-one thousand books have been issued to 
depositors, and deposits now approximate six millions of dollars. 

The Association has passed through many memorable panics, including those of 1873 and 1893, 
the most disastrous two of the last half century, without having its financial condition affected, 
meeting all demands made upon it promptly. 

The present officers are Frederick W. Pelton, President; George W. Howe and H. W. Luetke- 
meyer, Vice-Presidents; Horace B. Corner, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Counting Room of the Citizens’ Savings and Loan Association. 


GeN. James Barnett, banker and merchant of Cleveland, was born Jume 21st, 182i, at Cherry 
Valley, Otsego County, N. Y. Heis the son of Melancthon and Mary (Clark) Barnett, who removed 
from New York State and settled in Cleveland in 1825, where Melancthon Barnett, then a merchant 
and afterward a banker, died July rst, 1881, at the advanced age of ninety two years. At the time of 
the family’s arrival in Cleveland, James Barnett was a boy of about four years of age, and Cleveland a 
village of some seven hundred souls. Here he attended the common schools, and after a thorough 
course in them he entered the hardware store of Potter & Clark, where he remained three years. He 
then entered the hardware store of George Worthington, and subsequently became a member of the 
firm of George Worthington & Co., which was incorporated a few years ago, and of which corporation 
Gen. Barnett is now President. On the death of Mr. Worthington he became the senior partner of the 
old firm. 
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Having become a member of the ‘‘Cleveland Grays” he, with others, was detailed to artillery 
service in the gun squad of the company in 1839, and served in that capacity until the formation of the 
‘Cleveland Light Artillery.” In this command he served until the outbreak of the war, receiving his 
commission as Colonel in 1859. In 1858 he was appointed Division Inspector, Fourth Division, O.V. M. 
Five days after the fall of Fort Sumter the order came from Gov. Dennison: ‘‘ Report with your six 
guns, horses and caissons at Columbus; you to retain colonel’s rank.” This order was immediately 
complied with, and the command under the order went to Marietta, O., where Gen. Barnett commanded 
the post until May. He was then ordered to West Virginia and participated in the battle of Phillippi, 
W. Va., June 3rd, 1861, the guns of his command being the first artillery opened on the Union side in 
the great War of the Rebellion. Gen. Barnett and his men were at Laurel Hill June 7th; through the 
West Virginia campaign July 6-17th, which included Bealington July 8th, Carrick’s Ford July 13th and 
14th, and the pursuit of Garnett’s forces July 15th and 16th. The three months’ term of service 
having expired, the command was ordered to Columbus, O., for muster out late in July. Upon return- 
ing to Cleveland the command was received with the highest honors, and the City Council unanimously 
tendered Gen. Barnett and his men a testimonial vote of thanks for their gallant services. 

In August, 1861, Gen. Barnett was commissioned by Gov. Dennison to raise a regiment of Light 
Artillery, twelve batteries of six guns each, and he at once began the work of recruiting and equipping. 
Upon the organization of the regiment he was commissioned its Colonel September 3rd, 1861. He 
reported to Gen. Buell, commanding the Army of the Ohio at Louisville, with four batteries, in 
January, 1862, and was assigned to the command of the Artillery Reserve, Army of the Ohio. He 
participated in the movement to Nashville, Tenn., February 17th, 1862, and in the occupation of 
that city a month later. He was at Duck River March 16-21st, and was thence sent to Savannah, 
Tenn., to reinforce the Army of the Tennessee. With his command he was engaged in the terrific 
battle of Shiloh April 6th and 7th, and participated in the siege and occupation of Corinth. He then 
marched his command to Tuscumbia, Florence, and Huntsville, Ala., in June, 1862. 

On July 8th, 1862, Gen. Barnett was ordered to Ohio to recruit men for the batteries, which had 
become much depleted. Returning with four hundred and four recruits, he was assigned to the staff 
of Gen. C. C. Gilbert, commanding the Third Corps, Army of the Ohio, as Chief of Artillery. He was 
engaged in the pursuit of Bragg to Crab Orchard, Ky., October 1-15th, and in the battle of Perryville. 
After this battle he was appointed Chief of Artillery on the staff of Gen. A. McD. McCook, command - 
ing the right wing, Fourteenth Army Corps, Army of the Cumberland, He participated in the 
Murfreesboro campaign, serving also as Chief of Ordnance, and was’in the great battle of Stone 
River, December 28—30th, and of Murfreesboro, December 31st, 1862, and January 1st, 2nd and 3rd, 
1863. Then came the Tullahoma campaign, resulting in the occupation of that city July rst, 1863. 
After a brief respite the Chattanooga campaign followed, with the fearful battle of Chickamaugua, 
September 18—21st; the siege of Chattanooga September 24th; the battles of Chattanooga October 
26th; Orchard Knob November 23-27th, and Missionary Ridge November 23-24th, in all of which 
Gen. Barnett served with bravery and distinction. For his gallant and efficient conduct in these actions 
he received special commendation from Gen. Rosecrans; Gen. Thomas, Rosecrans’ successor, also held 
him in high esteem, and placed implicit confidence in his military skill, judgment and bravery. 

At the close of these operations Gen. Barnett was assigned to the command of the Reserve 
Artillery, Army of the Cumberland, requiring reorganization. He organized two divisions, and was 
engaged in this duty at Nashville until he was mustered out of the service October zoth, 1864. He 
then became a volunteer Aide-de-Camp to Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, and participated in the occupation of 
Nashville in November and December of that year; in the battle of Nashville, December 15-16th, and 
in the pursuit of Gen. Hood to the Tennessee River. 

On March 13th, 1865, Gen. Barnett was brevetted Brigadier-General, ‘‘For gallant and meritorious 
services during the war.” 

On his return home he resumed his position as head of his business house. He was appointed one 
of the Directors of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, established at Xenia, Ohio. Upon the 
reorganization of the Board, and control of the institution having finally been assumed by the State, 
he was appointed one of the Trustees by the Governor in 1870, and acted in that capacity for four 
years. Later he was appointed by Governor Allen one of the Directors of the Cleveland Asylum for 
the Insane, of which institution he served as Trustee during different administrations for seven years. 

In 186s the police of the city of Cleveland were reorganized under the new metropolitan system, 
and Gen. Barnett was appointed one of the Police Commissioners by Gov. Hayes, May 1st, 1865. 
Under this Board new rules and regulations had to be established, and an entire new police force 
appointed. In 1872 he was elected a Director of the First N ational Bank of Cleveland, and in January, 
1876, he was chosen its President, which position he still retains. In March, 1875, he was elected a 
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Director of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railway Company. In May, 1882, he 
hecame a Director of the Merchants’ National Bank of Cleveland, and in March, 1873, he was elected 
a member of the Cleveland City Council, serving two years. He has been a life member and a Trustee 
of the Case library for some twenty years, and a member of the Grand Army of the Republic since its 
organization. He wasa Director of the Cleveland Iron Mining Company from its organization until a 
few years ago. 

In 1880 Gen. Barnett was a delegate to the Republican National Convention, held at Chicago, which 
nominated for the presidency Gen. Garfield, whom he had known from boyhood, and with whom he 
served on Gen. Rosecrans’ staff. In 1881, by a joint resolution of Congress, he was appointed a 
member of the Board of Managers of the ‘‘ National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers,” and 
served on the Board until the expiration of his term, April 21st, 1894. He has been a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion since its organization in Ohio. 

Gen. Barnett has been President of the Cleveland Humane Society, and of the Bethel Associated 
Charities for many years. He is one of the trustees of the Western Reserve Historical Society; was a 
member of the Board of Elections, for four years from March rst, 1886; was appointed a member of 
the Sinking Fund Commission of the city of Cleveland, September 22d, 1890; was a member of the 
Monument Commission and of its executive committee for the Cuyahoga County Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Monument until its completion; is a member of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Union Club. 

In his business career Gen. Barnett has been chiefly identified with the iron manufacturing 
interests, banking, and the wholesale hardware trade. The same ability displayed in his military 
operations has been brought to bear on his commercial pursuits. Asa private citizen he is held in high 
esteem by men of all political opinions for his unquestionable honor and probity in every relation of life 
—social, commercial and political; for his public spirit and patriotism, and for his distinguished services 
in defense of his country. His personal kindness and benevolent spirit have endeared him to the entire 
community. 

Gen. Barnett married June r2th, 1845, Miss Maria H., daughter of Dr. Samuel Underhill, of 
Granville, Ills. They have three daughters—Mary C., the wife of Major Thomas Goodwillie; Laura, 
the wife of Charles J. Shefficld; and Carrie M., the wife of Alexander Brown, Esq. 


Hon. Ropert Maynarp Murray was born in Concord, Lake County, Ohio, November 28th, 1841. 
When he was five years of age his father, Robert Murray (2d), moved his family to a farm in Mentor, 
and resided there until his death on July rst, 1896, at the age of eighty-two years. William P. 
Murray, of the firm of Pickands, Mather & Co., of this city, is a brother of R. M. Murray, and the 
two constitute the surviving members of the family. 

Mr. Murray received such education as the country schools and academies near by afforded in his 
youth, and he completed it at Oberlin College, though he did not follow the regular college course. 
After leaving Oberlin he entered the Law College in Cleveland, from which he graduated in the year 
1863. Then he spent a year with the law firm of Ranney, Backus & Noble, fully intending to make 
the practice of law his profession. _ But, he enlisted in the 150th Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, and 
when it was called into the service he went with his regiment and served as a soldier until nearly the 
close of the war. 

Upon returning home Mr. Murray’s father needed his assistance to close a business of thirty years’ 
standing in eastern Pennsylvania, This interfered with the plans formed to follow the profession of 
law, and in the year 1867 he became identified with the First National Bank of Painesville, and was 
its cashier from 1870 to 1878. ! 

From 1878 to 1880 Mr. Murray was Mayor of Painesville. In the year 1880 he removed to Piqua, 
Ohio, and established a manufactory of agricultural implements, with which he remained until 1882 
as its chief owner and manager. In the autumn of 1882 he was nominated by the Democrats of the 
Third Congressional District of Ohio, comprising the counties of Montgomery, Miami and Preble, as 
their candidate for the Forty-eighth Congress. The Republican candidate was the Hon. Emanuel 
Schultz, of Miamisburg. Mr. Murray was elected, though the district was normally Republican, by 
about sixteen hundred. When his term had expired, the Dayton Democrat, in an editorial article, 
said; ‘‘Mr. Murray served throughout the term with honor to himself and satisfaction to his constit- 
uents, occupying a prominent place on the Military Committee of the House.” During his term the 
Legislature re-districted the State, and the Third District was so changed that he was not a candidate 
in 1884. In 1886, however, the district was again composed of the same counties of Montgomery, 
Miami and Preble, and he was unanimously nominated again by the Democrats. Speaking of this 
nomination at the time it was made, the Dayton Democrat said: ‘‘Mr. Murray’s renomination will go 
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far toward solidifying the Democratic party in this district, and if the party were in as good fighting 
trim as it was four years ago, when Mr. Murray was first nominated, it would elect him as triumphantly 
as it did then, even though the majority against us were twice as great as it isnow. We only know 
now that we have an acceptable candidate, a man whom we once before won with, and one who has 
never done anything for the sake of money, honor or office which his partisan friends need be ashamed 
of, nor even his partisan enemies could denounce. We have at least begun well, and may therefore 
hope that the wisdom of a good beginning will lead to a good ending, in spite of known, manifest 
disadvantages.” Mr. Murray was defeated by a small majority. 

From 1886 to 1894 he again interested himself in manufacturing, but in the autumn of 1894 he 
removed, with his family, from Piqua to Cleveland, and now lives at 850 Willson avenne. While he 
lived in Painesville he was a member of its Board of Education for six years. In Piqua he was a 
member of the Board of Education ten years, and President of the Board six years. During all the 
time that he lived in the city of Piqua after a public library was established, and until he removed 
from the place, he was a member of the Library Committee. 

In May, 1896, Mr. Murray was chosen Cashier of The Marine Bank Company, of Cleveland, and 
is at the present time its Secretary and Cashier. 

Mr. Murray loves good books, and has a large library. In his religious beliefs he is a Unitarian, 
and in politics thoroughly independent. No man has followed his convictions upon great public 
questions regardless of party ties more thoroughly and consistently than he has for the past twenty 
years. While in Congress he belonged to what at that time was known as the Randall wing of the 
Democratic party. He is an uncompromising believer in bi-metalism, and votes with the party that 
comes nearest to representing his views, believing it to be the paramount issue in this country, and 
that no permanent prosperity can be secured until this question*is settled, and settled right. 

Mr. Murray’s family consists of his wife, a son and two daughters. The son is married and lives 
on Cedar avenue. 


Mr. SytvesTer Tuomas Everert, banker and financier, was born in-Liberty township, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, November 27th, 1838. Hecame to Cleveland in October, 1850, to live with his brother, 
Dr. Henry Everett, where he did chores and attended the public schools when opportunity afforded. 
In 1853 he secured a position with the dry goods house of S. Raymond & Co., where he remained one 
year, resigning the place to enter the banking house of Brockway, Wasson, Everett & Co., March r3th, 
1854. By persistent energy and diligent attention to the duties assigned him he was promoted from 
time to time until, in 1857, he was elected cashier of the bank. On account of the serious illness of 
his uncle, Mr. Charles Everett, a prominent dry goods merchant of Philadelphia, in 1859, he was 
requested to go to that city and take charge of the estate. While there he was married, in 1860, to 
Miss Mary M. Everett, of Philadelphia, who died October 3d, 1876. 

Upon Mr. Everett’s return to Cleveland*he resumed his duties at the bank. In 1867 the 
composition of the firm was changed, Mr. Everett being admitted as a member of the firm and the 
name changed to Everett, Weddell & Co. In May, 1876, he was elected Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Second National Bank, one of the largest banks in the city; and in January, 1877, was 
elected its President. The charter of the Second National expired in May, 1882, and its affairs were 
closed. It was immediately succeeded by the National Bank of Commerce, organized with a capital 
stock of one million five hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Everett being made President. 

Mr. Everett has always taken a prominent part in many of Cleveland's: most important affairs. 
He isa director of the Union National Bank, one of the strong financial institutions of the city; and 
of the Citizens’ Savings and Loan Association, a great savings organization of Cleveland. In 
manufacturing and other industrial enterprises he has been actively identified—as one of the Directors 
of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, which ranks among the largest of its kind in the country; 
as Director in the Union Screw Company, another great enterprise of Cleveland; as Director 
in the Saginaw Mining Company, at Negaunee, in the Lake Superior mining region; as Presi- 
dent of the Humboldt Iron Mining Company, with mines at Humboldt, Mich.; as President and 
Director of the Buckeye Stove Company, and as Director in the American District Telegraph 
Company. In all these varied enterprises his business sagacity and executive ability have been 
employed most advantageously to the interests committed to his care. He was one of the promoters, 
and Vice-President and Treasurer of the Valley Railway Company, now the Cleveland Terminal & 
Valley Railway Company (the Cleveland line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company) of which 
he is still Vice-President. He was also Treasurer of the Cleveland & Tuscarawas Valley Railway, 
now the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railway. He is President of the Western Terminal Company, 
located in Cleveland, and extensive handlers of iron and ore. 
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In politics, Mr. Everett is a Republican. For seven consecutive terms he held the office of City 
Treasurer, from April, 1869, to April, 1883, being the nominee of both parties at four of the elections. 
During these seven terms there were four Republican and three Democratic Mayors. In his depart 
ment, Mr. Everett did much for the welfare and prosperity of Cleveland. He reduced the outlay for 
interest, and contributed largely to raising the value of the city’s credit and bonds, its municipal 
obligations soon commanding a premium. This was an entirely new experience in the city’s finances, 
and the advance in values then made is still maintained, the credit of Cleveland being equal to that 
of any municipality in the country. 

He was Alternate-at-Large to the Republican National Convention in Philadelphia, in 1872, which 
nominated General Grant for his second term. He represented his district as Delegate in the National 
Convention at Chicago, in 1880, which nominated James A. Garfield for president. He was appointed 
by President Garfield in 1881 as United States Director of the Union Pacific Railroad, and was 
unanimously nominated for Congress to represent the Cleveland District in 1882, but, like a majority 
of his party’s candidates throughout the country that year, met his first and only defeat. He took a 
prominent and active part in the campaign of 1888, and was the Presidential Elector from the Twenty- 
first District. On March 7th, 1896, he was unanimously elected Delegate from the Cleveland District 
to the Republican National Convention at St. Louis, in June, 1896, and took an active part in the 
nomination of William McKinley for President of the United States. Covering a period of twenty- 
seven years from 1869 to 1896, Mr. Everett never failed to receive the endorsement of his party for 
any position for which his name was presented; and through his efforts many of his friends have had 
their way opened to political success. 

Mr. Everett was one of the promoters and a Director of the Northern Ohio Fair Association, 
which later was merged in the present Cleveland Driving Park Association, of which he is Treasurer 
anda Director. Heisa member of the Cleveland Sinking Fund Commission, having succeeded to the 
position made vacant by the death of Leonard Case, Jr., in 1881. He is a member of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the principal fraternal and social organizations of the city. 

Mr. Everett was marrried on October 22d, 1879, to Miss Alice Louise Wade, daughter of the late 
Randall P. Wade, and grand-daughter of the late Jeptha H. Wade, of Cleveland. To this union 
there have been born four children—Randall Wade, Alice Vera, Sylvester Horner, and Anna Ruth 
Everett. Since retiring from the more active duties of business, Mr. Everett and his family have 
spent much time in travel throughout the United States, Mexico and Europe. He has been identified 
with many of the leading enterprises of the city and has contributed much toward the city’s welfare. 
He has always manifested a broad and liberal spirit and Cleveland has benefitted greatly through his 
efforts.: 


CotoneL Myron T. Herrick was born at Huntington, Lorain County, O., October 9th, 1854. 
Both his great-grandfathers served in the Revolution, and his grandfather in the War of 1812. His 
father, Timothy R. Herrick, was born at Watertown, N. Y., but the latter's father—Myron’s grand- 
father—removed in 1837 to Lorain County, where he had been given a grant of land in recognition of 
his services in the War of 1812. 

The boyhood of Myron T. Herrick was passed pretty much after the fashion of the average 
youngster in a sparsely settled section of the country. When quite young he attended the district 
school at Huntington, and later the Union School at Wellington. Subsequently he went to Oberlin 
College, and afterwards became a student at Delaware. While attending college, when seventeen 
years of age, he taught school whenever opportunity offered, thus securing a sum sufficient to defray 
the expenses of his college course. 

After he became of age, Mr. Herrick visited the Indian Territory, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas and other States and territories for the purpose of inspecting the country, and his observations 
regarding the sections visited and the inhabitants thereof were recorded in a number of eastern news- 
papers. After his western tour, Mr. Herrick returned east, and in 1875 came to Cleveland to read 
law. He entered the office of his relatives, Messrs. G. E. and J. F. Herrick, with whom he remained 
three years, or until his admission to the bar in 1878. Entering upon the practice of his profession, 
the young man met with all the success which couid be desired, but at the same time he was giving 
evidence of the possession of business ability. 

In 1886, he organized the Euclid Avenue National Bank, and became one of the Directors. The 
following September he was made Secretary and Treasurer of the Society for savings. He continued 
to discharge the duties of this office for eight years, and upon the death of President Samuel Mather, 
in 1894, Mr. Herrick was chosen his successor, being formally elected to that position on February 3d, 
1894. It was a matter of much comment throughout the country that a man who had not yet attained 
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the age of forty years should be placed at the head of a banking institution having fifty thousand 
depositors and deposits aggregating twenty-five million dollars. Mr. Herrick assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Euclid Avenue Arcade Company, which resulted in the erection of the Arcade Building. 
He is a part owner of the Cuyahoga Building, and has interests in some of the large local manu- 
‘facturing concerns; and is also a Director of the Cleveland & Mahoning Railroad. 

Mr. Herrick has taken an interest in politics, and has acquired much influence in the councils of 
the Republican party. In 1885 he was elected to the City Council for a term of one year, and upon 
the expiration of which he was re-elected for two years. In 1888 he was chosen delegate to the 
National Republican Presidential Convention from the Cleveland District, and served for two terms 
on the State Executive Committee. He was appointed by Governor Foraker, Ohio Commissioner to 
the Centennial celebration held in New York, April 30th, 1889, to commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the inauguaration of Washington as President. In 1892 he was Presidential Elector- 
at-large for Ohio, and in 1896 a delegate from the Cleveland District to the Republican National 
Convention at St. Louis. Colonel Herrick is a warm personal friend of Hon. William McKinley, and 
in 1892 was appointed to a position on the Governor’s staff, with the rank of Colonel, which position he 
held until March, 1894. In 1876 he became a member of the Cleveland Grays, but resigned in 1879 
and joined the First Cleveland Troop, of which organization he was a member for eleven years. 
Colonel Herrick was married on June 3oth, 1880, to Miss Caroline M. Parmely, of Dayton. 


Mr. Morris A. Braptey, President of the State National Bank, was born in Cleveland, August 
5th, 1859, and is ason of Alva and Helen (Burgess) Bradley. He received his first schooling in the 
Cleveland public schools and then attended Hiram College. In 1881 he became associated in business 
with his father as clerk, and upon the death of his father was made one of the executors of the large 
estate. He is interested in the vessel business as a member of the Bradley Transportation Company 
and the Ohio Transportation Company, of which corporations he is President aud Manager. Hesuc- 
ceeded his father as President of the Bradley Transportation Company, his father having been Presi- 
dent from its organization in 1882. Mr. Bradley is also President of the Cleveland & Buffalo line of 
steamers, and is largely interested in real estate, he and other members of his family having been 
instrumental in building several important business and other blocks in Cleveland. 


Mr. Truman P. Hanpy, who has been identified with banking throughout a long, active and 
useful life, was born at Paris, Oneida. County, New York; January 17th, 1807. In his youth he 
received a good common school education, and at the age of eighteen began his business career as a 
clerk in the Bank of Geneva, at Geneva, N. Y. He remained there five years, when he went to 
Buffalo and assisted in the organization of the Bank of Buffalo, in which he held the position of Teller 
for one year. In 1832 he located in Cleveland, and became cashier of the reorganized Commercial 
Bank of Lake Erie. Under Mr. Handy's management the Bank prospered and had a successful 
existence until the expiration of its charter in 1842. - 

In 1843 Mr. Handy organized a private banking house, under the firm name of T.P. Handy & Co., 
and in 1845, when the State Bank of Ohio was established, he organized the Commercial Branch Bank 
of Cleveland. In this he was the largest stockholder, and, until the expiration of its charter in 1865, 
he was its chief executive officer. 

In 1857 the panic precipitated by the failure of the Ohio Life & Trust Company materially 
impaired the resources of the Merchants’ Branch Bank, another branch of the State Bank, which, up 
to that time had done a successful business. It did not recover from the effect of the crash until 1862 
when Mr. Handy accepted its presidency, and under his able direction it was made one of the strongest 
banks in the State. It was succeeded in 1865 by the Merchants’ National Bank, with Mr. Handy 
as President, which position he filled until the expiration of its charter, at which time the 
Mercantile National Bank became its successor, and in which he continued as President until 1892 
when he retired from the active duties of sixty years, still retaining his place as one of the Dircerors: 

While Mr. Handy has been generally known asa banker, he has also been identified with many 
other large enterprises. He was one of the original supporters of the Cleveland, Columbus & Cin- 
cinnati Railway, and served asits Treasurer and principal financial officer until 1860, when he resigned, 
remaining as Director until 1890. He has been a stockholder and Director in the Cleveland Iron 
Mining Company for many years; is a large stockholder in the Cleveland Rolling M 
in other corporations. 

During the rebellion Mr. Handy was a firm supporter of President Lincoln, and the prosecution of 
the war. He has never been a strong partisan, and has always regarded men and principles before 
party Mr. Handy served ten years as a member of the Board of Education, during which time he 
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did much toward perfecting the present graded school system. He has been a liberal benefactor to 
the Western Reserve University, in establishing the Handy Professorship; also to Lane Theological 
Seminary at Cincinnati, and was one of the founders of the Cleveland Industrial School, of which he 
became President in 1857. The Cleveland Homceopathic Hospital found a useful friend in Mr. 
Handy, and it was largely through his efforts that the fine hospital buildings were erected. 

For more than half a century Mr. Handy has been a devoted and active member of the Presby- 
terian Church, and for a still longer period an officer and teacher in its Sunday Schocls. He was 
married in March, 1832, to Miss Harriet N. Hall, of Geneva, N.Y. ‘Two children were born to them 
—a son who died in infancy, and a daughter, who married Hon. John S. Newberry, of Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Handy died July 5th, 1880. 


Mr. Dan P. Eetts, youngest son of the Rev. James and Mehitable Parmelee Eells, was born in 
Westmoreland County, New York, April 16th, 1825. His parents removed to Ohio in the spring of 
1831 and settled in Worthington, Franklin County, removing thence in 1834 to Charlestown, Portage 
County, and again removing to Amherst, Lorain County, in 1837. It was from the last-named 
residence that Mr. Eells, being then but fifteen years old, began the battle of life on his own account. 
His first business venture was in the capacity of clerk in a store at Elyria in the spring of 1840. He 
received the sum of forty dollars per year in addition to board and bed. He remained in this position 
one year, when he secured a place in a store in Oberlin, Ohio, where he prepared for college. He 
entered the freshman class in Oberlin College in 1843. In the autumn of 1844 he entered Hamilton 
College. In 1846, finding himself embarrassed for funds, he was compelled to come to Cleveland, 
where he secured a situation as bookkeeper. He managed to maintain his standing in college 
and was permitted to graduate and receive his degree with the class of 1848. 

On March rst, 1849, Mr. Eells commenced his long term of service with the Commercial Branch 
of the State Bank of Ohio. He was employed as bookkeeper until January 4th, 1853, when he was 
appointed paying teller. In 1857 he left the bank and became a partner in the private banking house 
of Hall, Eells & Co. He was invited to return to the Commercial Bank, and on November 23d, 1858, 
was elected its Cashier, which position he held until the expiration of the bank’s charter, March 1st, 
1865. The Commercial National Bank having been organized, it succeeded to the business of the old 
Branch Bank on that date, with Mr. Eells as Vice-President, with the duties of President. On the 
death, in 1868, of William A. Otis, President of the bank, Mr. Eells was elected, on December 7th of 
that year, to succeed him. To this position he has been re-elected each succeeding year from that 
time until this. Thus, for nearly fifty years Mr. Eells has been connected with the banking interests 
of Cleveland. ; 

Mr. Eells has also been largely interested in the construction of railways and many of the large 
manufacturing establishments of the city and vicinity. He built that portion of the Lafayette, 
Bloomington & Muncie Railroad lying between Lafayette and Muncie, Ind., now a part of the Lake 
Erie & Western Railway, of which latter company he was one of the projectors and its first Vice- 
President. He was also one of the projectors of the Ohio Central Railway, now the Toledo & Ohio 
Central, and of the Ohio Central Coal Company, of each of which corporations he was the first 
President. He was one of the originators of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, and a 
member of its first board of directors. He has been for more than thirty years a director of the 
United States Express Company. He was one of the projectors of the Otis Iron and Steel Company, 
and for many years a director of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company. At this time Mr. Fells is 
president and director in eleven corporations, vice-president and director in two, secretary and director 
in two, and director in seventeen. 

Mr. Eells has been prominently identified with the Presbyterian church for more than fifty years, 
and was the representative of the United States in the Pan-Presbyterian Council in Belfast, Ireland, 
in 1884. He has been identified in Cleveland for many years with the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Cleveland Bible Society, the Cleveland 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, the Home for Aged Women, the Children’s Aid Society and the Bethel 
organization. He is also a trustee of Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, of the Lake Erie 
Female Seminary at Painesville, of Hamilton College at Clinton, N. Y., and of Oberlin College. 

Mr. Eells has been twice married; first on September 13th, 1849, to Miss Mary, daughter of 
Colonel George A. Howard, of Orville, Ashtabula County. To this union two children were born— 
Howard Parmelee Eells and Emma Paige Eells—both of whom are living. Mrs. Eells died October 
roth, 1859. The present Mrs. Eells was the daughter of Stillman Witt, of Cleveland, and was 
married to Mr. Eells on January 15th, 1861. Five children, two daughters and three sons, have been 
born to them, of whom but one is living, Mr. Stillman Witt Eells. 
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Captain THomas WILSON, President of the Central National Bank, and manager of the well- 
known Wilson Transit Line, plying on the upper lakes between Cleveland, Marquette and Duluth, 
was born in Fifeshire, Scotland, October 3d, 1828. His father, Thomas Wilson, Sr., and his grand- 
father, as well as his grandfather on his mother’s side, were sea captains. 

When sixteen years of age, his father emigrated to this country. On arriving in New York, 
Thomas immediately shipped before the mast, and spent three years at sea, raising himself from 
skipper’s boy to mate and then to master. «At the end of those three years of ocean life, he began 
service on the lakes; was first mate, then captain of one lake steamer after another. For about 
twenty-five years his home was on the lakes, and he commanded some of the finest steamers on our 
great inland waters. 

Having prospered in business, in 1872 Captain Wilson built a boat of his own. This was a freight 
steamer, and was named ‘‘D. M. Wilson.”’ This proved a good venture, and he soon built the 
‘‘Tacoma,”’ and later the ‘‘ Wallula,” and the ‘‘ Kasota,” and in 1886 the ‘‘George Spencer.” Then 
followed the ‘‘Spokane,” the ‘‘ Yakima,” the ‘‘Sitka,” the ‘“‘C. Tower, Jr.,”’ the *“* Olympia,” the 
‘‘Wadena,” the ‘‘ Yuma,” the ‘‘W. D. Rees” and the large schooner ‘‘ Yukon,” all being fine vessels 
particularly well adapted for the lake service. The sturdy old Scotch characteristics of frankness 
and fearlessness in him predominate. Hehas won for himself among the rich the warmest friend- 
ships by the sterling qualities of his character, and among the poor by his unbounding charities. He has 
long been a member and officer of the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church and is one of its most 
liberal supporters. 

Captain Wilson is connected with several benevolent organizations of Cleveland and has 
always been one of their generous supporters, especially of the Seaman's Floating Bethel, of which 
he is President. He is an advanced member of the Masonicorder. In September, 1870, he married 
Miss Mary P., daughter of the Hon. David Morris, of Cleveland. A son and two daughters were 
born to them, but the former died at the age of thirteen years. The Captain resides in the East End, 
where he has identified himself with all local enterprises, especially in the temperance cause, in which 
he has always manifested a great interest, and for which he has given liberally. 


The late Hinman B. Hurwsut was born in Lawrence County, New York, July 29th, 1819, and died 
in Cleveland, March 22d, 1884. He wasason of Abiram Hurlbut, a Connecticut farmer, who had 
been a soldier in the War of the Revolution. On his grandmother’s side he descended from Gov. 
Hinman, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Hurlbut was educated in the public schools, and at the age of fifteen went to Waddington, a 
village in his native county, where he found employment. In 1836 he came to Cleveland, where a 
brother was practicing law. Entering his-brother’s office as a student, he was admitted to the bar in 
1839, and immediately located in Massillon, Ohio, where he soon acquired a good practice. He 
became one of. the most successful lawyers in a circuit comprising several counties. About the year 
1846 he formed, in Massillon, a law partnership with Hon. D. K. Cartter, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and the firm did a large and lucrative professional 
business. 

In 1850 Mr. Hurlbut retired from law practice and engaged in banking, organizing the firm of 
Hurlbut, Vinton & Steese in Massillon. He was also instrumental in organizing two corporate banks 
—the Merchants’ Bank, and the Union Bank, of Massillon. He became a director in each, and repre- 
sented the Union Branch of the State Bank of Ohio (until he disposed of his interest in it) in the 
State Board of Control.. After his removal to Cleveland he represented the Bank of Toledo in the 
same board until the expiration of that bank's charter. 

In 1852, still retaining his banking interests at Massillon, he removed to Cleveland and engaged 
in the banking business, under the firm name of Hurlbut & Company. Later he purchased the charter 
of the Bank of Commerce, reorganizing it for business with Parker Handy as President, and himself 
as Cashier. While thus managing his banking interests in Cleveland he, with other Cleveland capital- 
ists, purchased the Toledo Branch of the State Bank of Ohio, and he aided in its management before 
and after its reorganization as a national bank. 

In 1865 his health failed in consequence of his unremitting attention to business affairs, and he 
resigned his official connection with the banks. He went to Europe and remained there until the 
autumn of 1868. He returned much improved in health, but refrained from active business until 
1871, when he was elected vice-president of the C., C., C. & I. Railroad Company. He retained his 
position ten years, when he resigned and again went to Europe, spending a year in travel and recrea- 
tion before his return to Cleveland, after which he withdrew from active participation in affairs and 
practically closed a most successful business career. 
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Mr. Hurlbut was generous in the distribution of his means in aid of worthy causes. Education, 
literature, and the arts and sciences participated in his bounties. He gave largely to the Cleveland 
City Hospital, of which he was the chief founder, and for a long time the President. He founded the 
Hurlbut Professorship of Natural Sciences in the Western Reserve College, which institution he 
liberally endowed, and of which he was for many years a trustee. There was probably not a chari- 
table institution in Cleveland or its vicinity at the time of his death to which he had not generously 
contributed. He was an arlent supporter of the union cause during the War of the Rebellion, and 
gave freely of his time and means to its advancement. In politics, originally a Whig, he became a 
Republican upon the organization of that party, and remained one until his death. He was one of 
the delegates from Ohio to the National Convention which nominated Gen. Taylor for the presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Hurlbut was a man of cultivated, artistic tastes, and his ample means enabled him to fully 
gratify them. His fine collection of paintings and other works of art is one of the most notable private 
ones in this country. 

Mr. Hurlbut was married in 1840 to Miss Jane Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Samuel A. Johnson, of 
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Mr. Epwin R. Perkins, President of the Mercantile National Bank, was born at Tamworth, New 
Hampshire, February zoth, 1833, and is a son of True and Mary (Chapman) Perkins. He was 
educated in the public schools, the Phillips Exeter Academy, and Dartmouth College, where he 
graduated in 1857. Soon after leaving college he came to Cleveland, where he taught school for a 
short time, and then studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1863. But Mr. Perkins’ tastes were 
in the line of business, and in 1865 he became assistant cashier of the Commercial National Bank, 
where he remained until 1870, when he organized the private banking house of Chamberlin, Gorham 
& Perkins, which very speedily took rank among the sound banking institutions of the State. In 1878 
the firm bought a large amount of the stock of the Merchants’ National Bank, and Mr. Perkins was 
made one of its directors, and invited to become its Cashier, entering upon his duties November rst, 
1878. The charter of the bank expired in December, 1884, and the Mercantile National Bank was 
organized, he becoming its Vice-President and General Manager. In 1891 he was advanced to the 
office of President. 

Mr. Perkins, as Trustee for the bondholders, reorganized the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling 
Railroad Company, and upon the death of Mr. Selah Chamberlain in 1890 was elected its President, 
and so continued until he sold all his stock in March, 1893.. He is a Director in the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh; the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio; and the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley Railroads; and 
in the Commercial National Bank, the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., the Pittsburgh & Lake Angeline 
Iron Co., and of about twenty other corporations, of three of which he is also President. Heisa 
Trustee of Adelbert College, of the Western Reserve University, and of Lane Theological Seminary 
at Cincinnati. From 1868 to 1874 he was President of the Board of Education, and has for many 
years been an elder in the Second Presbyterian Church, and has several times been chosen to the 
General Assembly. He was a delegate to the World’s Presbyterian Alliance, which convened in 
Glasgow, June 17, 1896. 

Mr. Perkins was married August 24th, 1858, to Miss Harriet Pelton, of LaGrange, New York; 
and four children, three of whom are living, have been born to them. . 


SaMuEL H. Mataer, LL. D., the late President of the Society for Savings, came to Ohio from 
New England. He was born in Washington, New Hampshire, March 2oth, 1813, and was one of the 
younger of two sons of Ozias and Harriet (Brainard) Mather. His father was a physician by profes- 
sion, and was educated at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of New York. The 
father of Ozias Mather, Dr. Augustus Mather, was a direct descendant of Richard Mather, an 
Englishman, who came to this country as early as 1635, settling as pastor of the church at Dorchester, 
-now apart of Boston, Mass. The celebrated Increase Mather and Cotton Mather were descendents 
of Richard Mather. In 1806 or 1807 Dr. Ozias Mather removed to Lempster, New Hampshire, where 
he married Harriet Brainard, daughter of Jabez Brainard. He afterwards removed to Washington, 
New Hampshire, where Samuel H. Mather was born. 

Mr. Mather enjoyed good educational advantages. He graduated at Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, in 1834, and soon after began the study of law at Geneva, New York, where he remained 
about eighteen months, and in December, 1835, he came to Cleveland, and the following December 
was admitted to the bar at Columbus, Ohio. He opened a law office in Cleveland in March, 1837, and 
for a period of fifteen years thereafter he was actively engaged in the practice of his profession. 


, . 


Samuel H. Mather 
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While Mr. Mather was eminently successful as a lawyer, the law was not to be his life work, for he 
was to be considered as a banker rather than a lawyer. 

In the summer of 1848, in a private conversation with Mr. Charles J. Woolson, in Mr. Mather’s 
law office, the idea was suggested to the latter of establishing in Cleveland a society for savings, such 
as were common in the New England cities. Mr. Woolson said: ‘‘ Why not have a society for savings 
in Cleveland? I believe one could be established here that would be a success and a great benefit to 
the community.” Mr. Mather consulted anumber of prominent business men and it met their approval 
and, aided by Hon. Franklin T. Backus, State Senator, and Hon. Leverett Johnson, Representa- 
tive from Cuyahoga County, he procured, without opposition, the passage of an act of the Legislature 
of Ohio, March 22d, 1849, incorporating ‘‘ The Society for Savings of the City of Cleveland.” The 
name was suggested by that in the city of Hartford, Conn. 

From the day of its organization Mr. Mather was officially connected with the institution. He 
was elected its first Secretary, and, from the fact that his law office was in the same room with the 
bank, and because of his peculiar interest in its welfare, he also had to look after the work of the 
Treasurer. In 1852 he was elected Treasurer, combining the two offices in one, and from that time 
on Mr. Mather gave his entire time and energy to the interests of the Society. In January, 1884, 
Samuel Williamson, President of the Society, died, and Mr. Mather was elected President to succeed 
him, and held this position until his death on January 14th, 1894. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Mather had for at least eight years been the only person connected with the bank who was connected 
with it at the time of its organization. 

In a history of the Society for Savings, prepared by Mr. Mather, and read to the corporate 
members June 23d, 1890, on the occasion of their first meeting in their present magnificent building, 
Mr. Mather said, however efficient and faithful the executive officers and employees might have been 
in the discharge of théir duties, the success of the Society had been in no small degree owing to a 
strong Board of Trustees and a judicious and conservative Finance Committee. In the above, as in 
all the relations of life, Mr. Mather showed his characteristic modesty. : 

Outside of the circle of business and banking Mr. Mather was, also, a useful citizen. He was 
always a staunch friend of education and the church, and was a member of the Board of Education 
and the County Board of School Examiners in 1840 and 1841, and again from 1854 to 1856. He was 
one of the original members of the Second Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, organized in 1844, and 
was an elder from its organization to the day of his death. In 1889 the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by Dartmouth College. Mr. Matber was sent by the Cleveland Presbytery as 
commissioner to the General Assembly a number of times. He was also the Trustee of the Beckwith 
Fund for the establishment of new Presbyterian churches in this city. During the war Mr. Mather 
was an officer in the Cleveland branch of the United States Christian Commission, aiding in sending 
delegates to the field, hospitals and battle grounds with supplies and help of every sort. 

Mr.’ Mather was married May goth, 1842, to Miss Emily W. Gregory, daughter of Dr. U. M. 
Gregory, of Sand Lake, near Albany, N: Y. He had three children, Frederic G., journalist, of 
Albany, N. Y.; Charles H., who died in infancy, and Mrs. Ellen A. Mather, widow of the late Prof. 
R. H. Mather, of Amherst College. 


Hon. Marcus A. Hanna was born at New Lisbon, Columbiana County, O., September 24th, 1837. 
His parents, Dr. Leonard and Samantha Hanna, came to Cleveland in 1852. The Doctor changed his 
career by entering-the mercantile world, becoming the senior partner in the firm of Hanna, Garretson 
& Co. Mr. M. A. Hanna received his education in the public schools, graduating from the Cleveland 
High School. Before reaching his majority he entered his father’s business, and after the death of 
his father in 1861. he assumed control of his interests. In September, 1867, he married Miss Augusta 
Rhodes, a daughter of Mr. D. P. Rhodes, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Hanna became a member of the firm of Rhodes & Co. in 1867, and his business interests 
quickly expanded. He became identified with the lake marine, manufacturing, banking, and other 
enterprises. In 1872 he organized the Cleveland Transportation Co., one of the leading freight lines 
on the great lakes. He is at the head of the coal and iron firm of M. A. Hanna & Co., President of 
the Chapin Bolt & Nut Co., and President of the Cleveland City Railway Co. In 1884, upon the 
organization of the Union National Bank, Mr. Hanna was elected its President, a position he still 
retains. 

In politics Mr. Hanna is an ardent Republican, and takes an active interest in municipal, State 
and National affairs. He was Chairman of the Republican National Executive Committee in the 
great political campaign of 1896, and his distinguished services in connection with events leading up 
to the nomination and election of William McKinley to be President of the United States, are now 
part of the political history of the nation. 


M. A. Hanna. 


Frederick W. Pelton. 


Stoughton Bliss. 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM Pe.ton, President of the Citizens Savings and Loan Association, was born in 
Chester, Connecticut, March 24th, 1827. His parents removed to Cuyahoga County from Connecticut 
in 1835 and settled in Brooklyn (now part of Cleveland), where they resided until their death. Mr. 
Pelton completed the academic course at the Brooklyn Academy at the age of sixteen, and immediately 
obtained employment in the office of Wheeler, Chamberlain & Co., of Akron, Ohio. He remained 
with the firm for five years, when he removed to Cleveland. The close confinement of the counting 
room so impaired his health, that he was compelled to relinquish his position, and he returned to 
Brooklyn and engaged in agricultural pursuits. About 1858 he again entered mercantile life, engag- 
ing in the ship chandlery business in Cleveland. 

In response to the call for troops in 1861, he entered the First Ohio Artillery as Captain of 
Company E. The regiment to which he belonged served but three months when it was mustered out. 
Mr. Pelton did not re-enter the service, and in the autumn of 1863 went into the insurance business 
as Treasurer, and afterward as Secretary, of the Buckeye Insurance Company. In 1865 he was elected 
to the City Council from the Ninth Ward, and the following year was made President of that body. 
In 1867 he was re-elected from the same Ward, and in 1870 was Chief Deputy Treasurer under Colonel 
Lynch. He waselected Mayor of the City of Cleveland in 1871, andserved twoyears. In 1873 he was 
elected County Treasurer, and was re-elected in 1875. On the death of William S. Jones, November 
2gth, 1893, Mr. Pelton was elected President of the Citizens Savings and Loan Association, which 
position he still holds. 

In politics he has always taken an active interest as a Republican. He is prominent in fraternal 
societies, being a thirty-third degree Mason, Past Grand Chancellor K. of P., and has held the Grand 
Secretaryship of the State of Ohio in the I. O. O. F. He is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the Army and Navy Post. 

August 23d, 1848, he was united in marriage, to Miss Susan Anna Denison. Seven children were 
born to this union, one son and six daughters; three daughters are still living. 


SroucutTon Buiss.—A familiar figure in the business life of Cleveland passed away with the death 
of Colonel Stoughton Bliss. He lived a long and honorable life in this city, and every man who knew 
him had a warm and friendly feeling for him. He was an upright man, a good citizen and a stead- 
fast friend. 

Colonel Bliss was the son of William Bliss, who settled in Cuyahoga County in 1815. The elder 
Bliss married Miss Cynthia Wolcott, a direct descendant of Governor Wolcott, Connecticut’s first 
Governor, and one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. They had four children, all of 
whom, excepting Stoughton Bliss, had been dead several years. William Bliss was one of Cleveland’s 
pioneers, and began business here when the town contained but five hundred inhabitants. 

Stoughton Bliss was born in Cleveland, in a little house on lower Superior street, February 18th, 
1823, and lived in the city all his life. He received such educational advantages as the schools of his 
youth afforded, and upon leaving school became a clerk in the post office. He was at one time City 
Marshal of Cleveland, and in 1846-47 was engaged with T. S. Paddock in the hat and fur business. 
In 1850 he was associated with J. B. Smith in the production of malt, in which he was engaged several 
years. At the beginning of the War of the Rebellion he was made Assistant Quartermaster-General 
of Ohio, with the rank of Colonel, and served in that capacity through the war. After the close cf 
hostilities, Colonel Bliss bought an interest in the Diamond Stone Quarry at Berea, and his excellent 
business qualities resulted in a fortune to him. At the time of his death he was Treasurer of the 
Grafton Stone Company. 

In 1849 Colonel Bliss married Miss Mary Sweet, who died two years later. He remained faithful 
to his memory of her and never married again. For forty years he made his home at the Kennard 
House, where he died during the night of September 19th, 1896. Death came to him unheralded and 
gently, and he passed from one sleep to the other without intervening consciousness. 

Colonel Bliss was a reserved man, quiet and methodical in his habits, and warm-hearted and 
generous in his nature. His near relatives were limited to his nephew, Mr. Harry A. Bliss, of 
Cleveland; and hismiece, Mrs. C. P.. Horr, of Philadelphia. 
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CLEVELAND’S MANUFACTURING AND COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


HEN Moses Cleaveland, accompanied by his little band of surveyors, paddled up the Cuyahoga 
river a century ago, following its tortuous channel and noting its bars and shoals, which were 
plenty enough, all his available wisdom was inadequate to foreseeing the great manufacturing and 
commercial metropolis which has risen here. At a comparatively early period in its history, the fact 
that Cleveland was destined to become a vreat manufacturing and commercial center, was apparent. 
The facilities afforded by the lakes for quick and cheap transportation, the fine location of the city, 
and the indomitable energy and courage of its people, combined to give assurances of future greatness. 
It is probable that the particular event that confirmed these assurances was the completion and open- 
ing to traffic of the Ohio Canal. Prior to this transportation business on the lakes was, of course, of 
considerable volume, and increasing at a rate that encouraged those who were both directly and 
indirectly interested in it. But the completion of the canal was the emphasizing event in Cleveland’s 
commercial history, and lifted the then struggling town above the plane of competition with other 
northern Ohio towns that set out to be, and were in a general way, rivals in their claims upon the 
future. 

The railroads soon followed the canal and concentrated their interests and business here, adding 
enormously to the advantages possessed by the city. They found little physical difficulty in construct- 
ing their roads into the town on easy lines, and at moderate cost. The making of a harbor, however, 
was different here. The Cuyahoga, with its erratic turns, and shoals and bars was not in the begin- 
ning a very satisfactory harbor, and it is still far from affording such facilities as the growing demands 
upon it require. All the patient, costly dredging bestowed upon it; the widening, deepening and 
straightening of its channel, have improved it, but it is still a troublesome, and in consequence, an 
expensive harbor for the vast business transacted init. It may be said that this business has ex- 
panded, not by reason of any harbor advantages, but in spite of the most vexatious disadvantages. 
The future will probably bring better conditions, but the business will continue to grow either with 
or without them. 

While the strictly commercial business of Cleveland covers a wide field and aggregates many 
millions of dollars, the manufacturing interests here rise above and overshadow everything else. It 
is one of the great manufacturing cities of the world, and its products go into every land and every 
clime. Realizing all that has been accomplished here since the city’s manufacturing career began, 
a period shorter than the lives of many men still active in affairs, it is difficult to even outline 
or suggest what the development may be within the next fitty years. Past predictions concerning the 
city’s growth were not, as so often happens to be the case, absurd overestimates, but absurd under- 
estimates. It is probable, if not certain, that any attempt to anticipate the future in these pages 
would have no better result. It is not a question of extraordinary growth and greatness, but merely 
of the extent of that growth and greatness. 

Cleveland leads all the cities of this country in the production of heavy forgings, wire nails, nuts 
and bolts, carriage and wagon hardware, vapor stoves, sewing machines, steel-tired car wheels and 
heavy machinery for street railways. These are only afew of the more important industries allied 
with the great furnace and rolling mill interests, and they are referred to especially as branches of 
manufacturing for which Cleveland is particularly distinguished. The production of steel rails, steel 
bridges and structural steel, reaches enormous proportions. Here, too, are located the largest shoddy 
mills in America; a plant for the manufacture of cabinet work for sewing machines, which has no 
equal in the world; the best and most famous establishment for mounting astronomical instruments 
in existence; a steel bridge concern which is represented in massive structures, spanning rivers and 
valleys throughout the entire continent; an electric light carbon works, having a capacity of ten 
million carbons annually; with a market for its product extending practically over the civilized world. 
If it were practicable to enter into particulars in a work like this, many other important industries 
might be mentioned which have no equals in any other American city. These are referred to only 
as being characteristic of Cleveland’s manufacturing interests, which are made up of something like 
three thousand separate and distinct establishments. 
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The iron and steel industry, if the blast furnaces, iron and steel mills, nut and bolt manufactories, 
foundries and machine shops may be classed under one general head, perhaps rank first in importance 
as to capital invested and value of annual product. In this one general line of manufacturing a product, 
approximating in value fifty million dollars, is annually produced and about eighteen thousand work- 
men employed. There are four large blast furnaces, having a total annual capacity of two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand net tons of pig iron, or about eight hundred tons daily. At a low 
estimate, the value of the annual product of these furnaces, running at full capacity, would exceed 
four millions of dollars. Within recent years Cleveland has advanced to a position of leading promi- 
nence in the manufacture of wire rods, wire, and wire nails. Two concerns making wire nails do 
more in this line than the combined output of any two cities in the world. In this especial branch 
of industry are employed about three thousand workmen. Two of these establishments have a com- 
bined capacity for nails alone aggregating nearly two million kegs annually, while the Cleveland 
Rolling Mills have an annual capacity of one hundred and twenty-five thousand tons of rods and 
fifty-five thousand tons of wire annually. A single nail company has a capacity of one million kegs 
of wire nails and forty thousand tons of rods annually; another concern has a capacity of forty-eight 
thousand net tons of rods, forty thousand tons of wire, and six hundred thousand kegs of nails annually ; 
still another a capacity of seventy-five thousand tons of high-grade wire annually. 

The aggregate annual capacity of Cleveland’s blast furnaces and iron and steel mills in pig iron, 
Bessemer*and open-hearth steel, blooms, billets, slabs, rails, wire rods, merchant bars and shapes, 
plates, axles, iron and steel forgings, etc., is considerably more than one million five hundred thousand 
net tons. 

Two large screw and tack manufactories, having a combined capital of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, have also built up an extensive business. They employ upward of five hundred 
men, and their product. consists mainly of steel, iron, brass and wood screws. Six big establish- 
ments, engaved exclusively in the nut and bolt industry, have a larger product than any other two 
cities in the United States. This industry gives employment to more than one thousand eight hun- 
dred workmen, and -the combined value of the annual product is estimated at near three million 
dollars. 

Five car-wheel foundries have a total capacity of near a thousand car wheels a day, according 
to the authentic reports of the American Iron and Steel Association. In Cleveland is located the 
largest malleable iron works in the world. In these works are employed some one thousand two 
hundred men, while eight hundred more skilled workmen find occupation in the half-dozen establish- 
ments devoted to the manufacture of steel hollow-ware and general hardware. 

One of the great industries, and one in which Cleveland is especially conspicuous, is the manu- 
facture of carriage, wagon and saddlery hardware, the value of the annual product being nearly five 
million dollars. Two concerns engaged in this business have a world-wide reputation. They employ 
about twelve hundred people and have facilities unequaled by their competitors in other parts of the 
world. Another branch of what may be termed the hardware industry, which is represented in 
Cleveland by the largest manufactory of the kind in existence, is that devoted to the making of steel 
shovels, spades and scoops. To these may be added one concern engaged in constructing bridges, 
and accredited with an annual business approximating two million dollars; another engaged in the 
manufacture of hoisting and conveying machinery, which, for size, capital invested and value of 
product, is without an equal in its line anywhere, and the more than one hundred machine shops and 
foundries employ near ten thousand workmen and produce manufactured iron, approximating fifteen 
million dollars in value annually, with an invested capital of nearly ten millions of dollars. All of 
these, and many more, belong to the single general industry of iron and steel, and serve to give the 
reader some conception of the magnitude of Cleveland’s manufacturing interests. 

It was not practicable to enter into anything like a detailed enumeration here, or to refer even 
briefly by name to the near three thousand different manufacturing plants now existing in Cleveland. 
But a few more details along special lines will be of interest without taking on too much of the 
character of dry statistics. The manufacture of vapor stoves may be mentioned as one of Cleveland's 
special industries, and as another branch in which it leads the world. There are a half dozen estab- 
lishments of this character in operation, producing annually 200,000 stoves, and giving employment 
to a large number of skilled mechanics. Cleveland is the home of the electric arc light; it was 
invented and perfected here; the inventor, still a young man, lives here, and lighting apparatus and 
appliances in vast quantities are manufactured here. The greatest chemical producing establishment 
in the country, and one of the greatest in the world, is located in Cieveland. 

The building of vessels reaches a magnitude here not attained py the same business in any other 
city in the United States; Cleveland is the greatest shipbuilding port in this country, and ranks among 
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the foremost in the world in the amount of tonnage annually put afloat from its shipyards, and its 
boats rival in size and speed the best constructed anywhere. Ocean liners equal to the largest afloat 
wouid be built here if there were any way to get them into the salt water where they would be wanted. 

And so the enumeration might go on and on to an almost indefinite extent. Itis a noteworthy 
fact that in all these varied lines of manufacturing industries both plans and results are upon a large 
scale. Magnitude of ideas and of accomplishments predominate. And yet, all this has been done 
within a few years; in a period less than the span of a man’s life—considerably less than that. It may, 
notwithstanding its enormous development, be said to be the beginning. Cleveland is just realizing 
her advantages, and her people are not more than fairly awakened to their benefits anu their 
possibilities. 

The admirable location of the city, as previously remarked, is of the greatest advantage to the 
manufacturer. Land suitable for manufacturing purposes, and to almost any reasonable extent, can 
be acquired here at prices from thirty-five to fifty per cent. lower than in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, or 
Detroit. The reason for this is apparent. Cleveland has long stretches of river front still available; 
large areas accessible by her many railways. The drift of manufacturing establishments is to the 
great stretch of Lake Front, which has only within recent years been allotted for that purpose. The 
manufacturing property eastward on the lake shore was opened up by the heirs of the late Leonard 
Case, and within ten years a large portion of it has been acquired by concerns operating more than 
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one hundred large plants, the majority of which are connected with the iron and steel industries. This 
territory, covering more than four miles of a northern boundary of a thickly populated portion of the 
city, with labor close at hand, has two of the trunk lines of railway passing through it. In the large 
establishments located in this district, where the area is so great as to dispel any thought of it being 
entirely taken up for many years to come, these railways afford particularly convenient shipping 
accommodations. 

But the Lake Front is not the only place where large tracts of land available for manufacturing 
purposes are unoccupied, and can be secured at low prices. Along the lines of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh, and the N. Y., P. & O. Railways, two great coal roads, which are the Cleveland connections of 
the Pennsylvania and the Erie Trunk Lines, there are numerous fine manufacturing sites open for 
lease or purchase. For two miles up the river beyond Jefferson street, and west of the river on the 
outskirts of the city to Rockport and Linndale, there are other large areas of land especially inviting 
to manufacturers, and which, in connection with the Belt Line of railway, have become exceedingly 
desirable. 

Here, at this meeting place of the iron ore from the shores of Lake Superior, and the coal from 
the fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania, with its unrivaled advantages for transporting both; with its 
abundant opportunities for working men to acquire pleasant homes of their own, where real estate 
has never been held at speculative or abnormal values; where the tenement house system is unknown; 
where schools and churches and every surrounding invite men to a higher plane of life, will be the 
greatest manufacturing city in the western world, with the minimum of disad vantages usually asso- 
ciated with cities of that character, 
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As a mercantile center, Cleveland has, in recent years, made as rapid strides as it has asa 
manufacturing city. Its jobbers in various lines now readily compete with those of New York and 
Chicago. its unsurpassed shipping facilities by rail and water make it an admirable distributing 
point, and each year shows large gains in the volume and importance of its business. In the whole- 
sale trade, dry goods and groceries surpass all other lines, the annual sales accredited to them 
approximating twenty million dollars. 

The total of the wholesale and jobbing business of Cleveland approaches fifty-five million dollars, 
and is steadily advancing. The city is reaching farther and farther into new territory every year, 
and is fast developing that of which she has already taken possession. 

The wholesale hardware trade is a large one in Cleveland, and contributes a generous share to 
the grand total of the city’s business. It is followed closely by the wholesale shoe trade, which has 
reached large proportions and is fast increasing. The manufacture of shoes has become an important 
industry, there being several extensive factories engaged in the production of the higher grades of 
such goods. The manufacture and jobbing of clothing is alsoa large factor in Cleveland’s mercantile 
interests. The jobbing trade in manufactured iron and steel, which is a branch of the iron industry, 
entirely separate from its manufacture, amounts to near five millions annually, and is steadily growing. 
Millinery and straw goods, rubber goods, drugs and druggists’ sundries are handled here to the 
extent of millions annually. Books and stationery are produced in large quantities, and such things 
as furniture, crockery and notions are each represented by several jobbing establishments. In all 
these lines, each year brings an increase and an extension of Cleveland's trade. 

The handling of what is commonly called ‘‘ produce,” furnishes business for more than two score 
jobbing houses. The business aggregates five million dollars annually, the bulk of the trade being 
in butter, eggs, cheese, potatoes, poultry and fruit. The Western Reserve produces more butter, 
eggs, cheese and poultry than any other like area in this country, and the greater part of the product 
is marketed in Cleveland. The lake fishing interest is an unobtrusive but growing one. Cleveland 
ranks first among the lake cities in the general product of the season, the value of which is about half 
a million dollars. A large fleet of steam fishing boats is employed in the work, and upward of three 
hundred.thousand dollars is invested in the business. 

In the packing and provision trade, Cleveland has held an important te aaieg since its foundation 
asacity. One concern engaged in this business has a capital of one million dollars and several others 
are nearly as well supplied with the sinews of war. The trade aggregates some ten millions of dollars 
of annual valtie of product, and the exports extend to all parts of Europe. In connection-with the 
slaughtering and packing industry, a large business is done in the purchase and sale of cattle, and the 
stock yards of the city are an important element in its progress. Several corporationsand individuals, 
engaged in this trade, execute orders in Cleveland for cattle to be shipped direct to Liverpool. The 
local consumption of slaughter house products is enormous, and caring for it throughout its many 
ramifications to a thrifty population affords employment for many hundred men. 

Among the business interests of Cleveland the lumber trade takes and holds a place in the 
front rank. About forty firms are engaged in it, and their annual transactions amount to millions. 
The lumber district extends along a river frontage of several milesin the immense area of lowlands 
called the Flats. Nature has provided facilities in this district for the lumber business. Almost on 
a level with the river, and crossed and re-crossed by numberless railway tracks, the lumber can be 
easily handled and transferred from vessels to cars with the least possible expense. The city is a 
lumber distributing point for aterritory embracing a large part of Ohio, western Pennsylvania, wes- 
tern New York and West Virginia. Along with this great business, the forwarding of coal to the 
upper lake ports takes on equal proportions. A vast amount of Cleveland capital is invested in coal 
mines, the product of which is put aloat here. The business, like nearly every Cleveland enterprise, 
reaches into the millions. 

The retail trade of the city is steadily expanding year by year. ll lines of business are repre- 
sented by shrewd, energetic, progressive men, in whuse establishments stocks are found which, for 
variety, completeness and quality, are not surpassed in any city. They are making Cleveland an 
objective point for retail buyers from a large section of the State, and concentrating here a volume of 
business that grows larger every year. 

It is not intended in these pages to more than outline the variety and magnitude of Cleveland’s 
commercial interests. While it is probable that manufacturing will continue to be the leading factor 
in the city’s further development, there is every reason for believing that her commercial growth will 
not be far behind. In population, wealth and resources she is now the first city in Ohio, and she is 
destined to stand very near to the first city in America. 
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The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is the organized public and business spirit of the city. It 
is the successor (in name only) to the Cleveland Board of Trade, which had its beginning so long 
ago as July 7th, 1848, and which was one of the first commercial organizations in the country. Pre- 
liminary arrangements for the formation of the Board were made at ameeting held on that date, at the 
Weddel House, at which William Milford presided, and S. S. Coe acted as Secretary. The first meet- 
ing of the Board, for the transaction of business, was held on August roth, 1848, in the rooms of 
Stephen Clary, at the foot of Superior street, and the first officers elected were: Joseph L. Weath- 
erly, President; W. F. Allen, Jr., Vice-President; Charles W. Coe, Secretary; and R. T. Lyon, 
Treasurer. Mr. Weatherly was repeatedly elected presiding officer of this original body until 1864, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. S. F. Lester. It was not until 1866 that the Ohio Legislature recog- 
nized commercial bodies of this kind, by the enactment of a law for their protection and government. 
On April 5th, 1866, the Cleveland Board of Trade formally organized, under the new law, becoming 
a chartered institution under the name and title of ‘‘ The Board of Trade of the City of Cleveland.” 
The objects of the association, as stated in its charter, are to promote integrity and good faith, just 
and equitable principles of business, to discover and correct abuses, establish and maintain uniformity 
in commercial usages, to acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable business statistics and informa- 
tion; to prevent or adjust controversies and misunderstandings which may arise between persons 


engaged in trade, and generally to foster, protect and advance the commercial, mercantile and manu- 


facturing interests of the city. This Board of Trade continued under its chartered name and title 
until February 6th, 1893, when, by a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, the name of the 
organization was changed to that of ‘‘ The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce.” 

The Chamber has a membership of over twelve hundred, which includes practically all the pro- 
gressive, public-spirited men of the city. The membership is not limited to those engaged in com- 
mercial and manufacturing pursuits, but includes professional men as well. A membership fee of 
twenty-five dollars is required, and the annual dues are twenty dollars. The organization has been 
of inestimable usefulness in advancing the city’s general welfare and accomplishing the other objects 
for which it was created, and is now one of the strongest institutions of the kind in the country. 
Recently the Chamber acquired real estate on the north side of the Public Square, adjoining the 
building of the Society for Savings on the east, and has begun the erection there of a magnificent 
building, an illustration of which forms the frontispiece to this volume. Several other subordinate 
or special trade organizations exist in the city, but the Chamber of Commerce is the embodiment of 
the great business spirit of Cleveland. 


Hon. Parrick CatHoun.—In no recent addition to her growing citizenship has Cleveland gained 
more energy, ability and progressiveness than came to her with Patrick Calhoun, the principal owner 
of Euclid Heights, a lawyer of the most brilliant attainments and a man of many accomplishments. 

Mr. Calhoun is descended from two historic families whose names are inseparably connected with 
the history of the United States. The youngest of five sons, he was born March 21st, 185€, at Fort 
Hill, Pendleton District, South Carolina. His paternal grandfather was John C. Calhoun, South 
Carolina’s most gifted son and wisest statesman. His maternal grandfather was the famous General 
Duff Green, who commanded a regiment in the War of 1812, under General Harrison, and who figured 
so prominently in Washington as the renowned editor of the ‘‘ American Telegraph,” a paper of great 
power in the days of Andrew Jackson. William Green, father of Duff Green, was a soldier at fifteen 
years of age, and was with General George Washington at Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-’78, and 
afterwards with Morgan, at Cowpens, in January, 1781. Duff Green, father of William, married Anne 
Willis, daughter of Colonel Henry Willis, who married Mildred Washington, aunt and god-mother of 
George Washington. William Green married Miss Marshall, the first cousin of the great Chief Justice. 
His brother, John Green, was captain of the Culpepper Minute Men, was in the storming party of the 
Great Ridge, and as colonel of the First Virginia Regiment, led the advance and was desperately 
wounded at Mamoronk. Mr. Calhoun’s paternal grandmother was Floride, daughter of Hon. John 
Ewing Calhoun, United States Senator from South Carolina. His mother’s mother was Lucretia, 
sister of Ninian Edwards, the distinguished jurist of Kentucky, who was appointed Territorial 
Governor of Illinois, and subsequently elected to the same office when I1linois became a State, and 
afterwards became Senator. Mr. Calhoun’s father, Andrew Pickens Calhoun, eldest son of Hen, 
John C. Calhoun, was the second largest cotton planter in the south before the war, and devoted his 
life to agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. Calhoun, when only nine years old, lost his father in March, 1865. The storm of the civil 
war had swept away the family property, leaving them in seriously straitened circumstances, These 
misfortunes abridged the boy’s educational opportunities to thirteen months in the Pendleton School 
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and twelve in the Norwood High School, in Virginia. To this was added instruction from the family 
and the results of determined self-tuition. In 1871, shortly before his departure for Norwood High 
School, Mr. Calhoun’s mother and her children left Fort Hill and went to the home of her father, 
General Duff Green, at Dalton, Ga. Young Calhoun completed his studies at Norwood, and in 
1874 located in Columbus, Ky., where, while still engaged in other pursuits, he began the study 
of law under John M. Brummel, a distinguished lawyer of that place. To bea great lawyer had 
been Mr. Calhoun’s ambition from boyhood, and he entered upon his legal studies with enthusiasm. 
In 1875 he returned to Dalton, Ga., and continued his studies in the office of C onel I. E. Shumate, a 
distinguished member of the Georgia Bar. In 1875, at the age of nineteen, Mr. Calhoun was admitted 
- to the Bar by Circuit Judge C. D. McCutcheon. The field at Dalton appearing too small for the 
ambitious young lawyer, he decided to cast his fortunes with the west, and proceeded to St. Louis, 
where, without funds, and with meagre personal effects, he began his career as a lawyer. He obtained 
desk room in the office of John G. Chandler, an attorney of much ability, and set himself earnestly at 
work. He quickly became identified with political affairs, and was one of the organizers of the Young 
Men’s Democr.tic Association in that city. In 1876 he was on the stump as a campaign speaker. The 
fatigue and exposure incident to a Missouri campaign seriously impaired his health, and upon the 
advice of his physician he went to the Arkansas cotton plantation of his brother, John C. Calhoun, in 
Chicot County. Here he remained until 1878, when, having partially regained his health, he accepted 
a proposition from the late Colonel Robert A. Alston, of Atlanta, Ga., to locate in that city as the 
Colonel’s law partner. The result was the firm of Alston & Calhoun, which acquired a large practice 
in Georgia. ‘The death of Colonel Alston, in an encounter with Edward Cox, brought the partner- 
ship toan end. Mr. Calhoun was one of the counsel for the prosecution of Cox, and as such made a 
record which is conspicuous in the legal annals of Georgia to this day. | 

After Colonel Alston’s death, Mr. Calhoun continued in practice by himself, at Atlanta, until late 
in 1880, when he formed a partnership with Hon. Howard Van Epps, under the firm name of Van 
Epps & Calhoun. In 1882 Alex. C: King was admitted and the firm name changed to Van Epps, 
Calhoun & King. This co-partnership continued until 1885. 

In the spring of 1883 Mr. Calhoun was invited by the Thursday Evening Club of Boston, a 
private association of Boston gentlemen, to address them on the condition and future of the rapidly 
developing south. This address was given to the public verbatim by the New York Herald and 
other newspapers, and commanded wide-spread attention throughout the country, It Stamped its 
author as a man of the soundest judgment and of extraordinary ability. In 1885, after the elevation 
of Mr. Van Epps to the bench, Mr. Calhoun was retained by some of the bondholders of the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad Company to protect their interests. The company had 
defaulted in payment of interest due January 1st of that year. A receiver was appointed for the 
road, which had in one way and another acquired one of the largest railway systems in the South. 
A long legal contest followed, and Mr. Calhoun’s management of his clients’ case won for him the 
reputation of being one of the most brilliant railroad lawyers in the south and one of the ablest in 
the nation. 

Soon afterwards the famous case, involving the character and value of a large issue of Georgia 
State bonds, heard by the Attorney General of New York, before whom Mr. Calhoun appeared as 
counsel for the State, gave him a national reputation among lawyers and financiers. 

In 1886 Mr. Calhoun became more intimately identified with the railways of the south. In that 
year he began the operations which culminated two years later in the adjustment of differences 
between warring factions in a half-dozen or so of railways in Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia, and 
uniting them under an intelligent and harmonious management. This was a colossal undertaking 
for a young man of thirty. It involved such large corporations as the Central Railroad and Banking 
Company of Georgia, the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway, the Richmond & West Point 
Terminal Railway, the Richmond & Danville Railroad, and many other smaller lines. The 
remarkable legal ability and the extraordinary judgment and tact required to accomplish this vast 
undertaking were all Mr. Calhoun’s, His was the guiding and controlling mind that found the way 
to accomplish what seemed then to bea hopeless enterprise. Under this union of interests, and the 
able management provided for them in Mr. Calhoun’s broad plans, these inefficient, struggling 
railways were brought into one compact, well-organized system, capable of properly serving the 
public. At the age of thirty, Mr. Calhoun became general counsel for the new organization, a 
position calling for legal learning and personable ability of the highest order. At this time the 
question of the consolidation of the leading systems of southern railroads became a political one. 
The burden of defending railroad consolidation, or, as Mr. Calhoun called it in his speeches, the 
alliance of the southern roads, devolved upon him. The opposition carried the question before 
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the people of Georgia. Mr. Calhoun defended the course of his company. The result was the 
election of a Legislature in Georgia in sympathy with Mr. Calhoun’s views. A large number of them 
demanded that he allow the use of his name for the position of United States Senator. Mr. Calhoun 
declined to become a candidate for the Senate in the ordinary acceptation of the term. He declined 
writing letters or to make any combinations to secure his own election. At the request of his friends 
he addressed the Legislature, and the result was he received the caucus nomination of a majority of 
the members of the Legislature. One of his opponents, Ex-Senator Norwood, bolted the caucus 
after the nomination was made, and succeeded in detaching a sufficient number of his friends to 
defeat Mr. Calhoun’s election. 

Senator Gordon, the most popular man in public life in Georgia, was elected by a narrow majority 
of one or two votes. 

On January rst, 1887, was formed the law firm of Calhoun, King & Spalding, which has since 
become the leading firm of corporation lawyers in the south, although important outside interests 
compelled Mr. Calhoun’s retirement in 1894. 

In 1892 Mr. Calhoun, differing from the policy of the then controllers of the Richmond & West 
Point Terminal Company, resigned his position as counsel, and wrote a letter to the people of the 
country proclaiming the fact that the policy being pursued ‘by the directors of the Terminal Company 
would wreck all the southern roads allied with that system. Subsequent events fully confirmed Mr. 
Calhoun’s views. The wreckage of the southern roads which followed is a matter of public history. 
Mr. Calhoun became the representative of the owners of many millions of the securities of these com- 
panies. For two years pending the reorganization of these roads Mr. Calhoun resided in New York. 
In 1893 he was largely instrumental in inducing the security holders of the Terminal system to request 
Drexel, Morgan & Company to take up the reorganization of these companies. The satisfactory set- 
tlements made for his clients in these various reorganizations is a matter that won the admiration of 
all parties identified with these properties. 

During the last few years of depression Mr. Calhoun bought out all the interests of the different 
owners of the Euclid Heights property in Cleveland, and in August, 1896, he presented to the city of 
Cleveland, for park purposes, land valued at one hundred and seventy thousand dollars. Part of this 
land parallels the recent munificent gift of John D. Rockefeller, from Euclid avenue to Cedar avenue, 
thus enabling the Park Board to carry out its long cherished plan of changing the course of Euclid 
avenue in front of Wade Park, and laying out an immense circle there, which will form a grand 
entrance to the park and boulevard system of the East End. Thus it is to the liberality of Gordon, 
Wade, Rockefeller and Calhoun that the city is indebted for the greater part of her magnificent park 
system. 

Mr. Calhoun is a student, his favorite studies being the law and all subjects bearing on industrial, 
social, economic and political questions. Prior to the period when his railroad interests demanded so 
much of his time, he was a constant reader on these and kindred topics. Asa lawyer he is deeply 
versed in the principles governing the different branches of jurisprudence. He has always been 
noted for the intensity with which he devotes himself to any object he is pursuing, and this character- 
istic made him, during the earlier years of his professional life, an arduous student of legal literature. 
His occupation during the last few years has led him to give a great deal of attention to the law of 
corporations, while his tastes have always made the study of constitutional law his pleasure. In the 
two branches of constitutional and corporation law his reading has been varied and exhaustive, and 
his information is thorough and exact. Much of the success of his professional achievements has 
been due to his superior knowledge of the law governing corporations. His is a strong, masterful 
mind, practical and forceful, always directed to definite ends and objects, under the absolute control 
of sound common sense. Since boyhood his path has been a plane of continued elevations, and while 
the momentous problems with which he early grappled, largely influenced and, to an eminent degree, 
imparted purpose and determination to his career, his untiring industry, his sagacity, his strong sense 
of justice and fair dealing, reinforced by all the resources of a disciplined and cultivated mind, are 
the secrets of his phenomenal success. 

On the fourth of November, 1885, Mr. Calhoun married Miss Sarah P., oldest daughter of Mr. 
George W. Williams, a prominent citizen of Charleston, S, C., and President of the Carolina Savings 


Bank. 


Mr. BenjaMIN Rose was born in Sutton Colfield, Warwickshire, England, in 1828. In 1848, after 
having received a good common school education in the old country, he emigrated to America with his 
brother, George, and settling in the city of Buffalo, found employment in the extensive provision house 
of Richard Bullymore. After a year’s experience in Buffalo, he went to Cincinnati and remained there 
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until 1851, when he came to Cleveland, whither his brother had preceded him, and the two young men 
commenced business for themselves, under the firm name of Rose & Brother. This partnership was 
shortly afterward dissolved, and George was replaced by another brother, Edward, and the provision 
business was continued under the same firm name, with Benjamin Rose at the head. During the 
succeeding ten years various changes were made in the firm, and for seven years John Outhwaite was 
connected with the house. In 1861 Chauncey Prentiss was admitted to the firm, the partnership of 
Rose & Prentiss continuing for fourteen years. Meanwhile the business had grown to large propor- 
tions and extended into all parts of this country and to foreign lands. Upon the termination of Mr. 
Prentiss’ connection with the firm, Mr. Rose, in 1876, organized the Cleveland Provision Company, 
taking into the new concern many of his old employees. This company hasincreased its output steadily, 
until to-day its goods are to be found in nearly every market in the world, the annual sales in money 
reaching many millions of dollars. 

With a view to shipping his products to foreign markets by a more direct and northerly route, Mr. 
Rose, in 1882, established a line of propellers from Cleveland to Montreal, and thence by ocean steamers 
via Quebec to Liverpool, via North of Ireland along the Coast of Labrador and through the Straits of 
Belle Isle. The enterprise was entirely feasible, and would undoubtedly have proved permanently 
successful had it not been for the English prejudice at that time existing against the American hog 
product. The outcry raised, however, caused such a falling off in the business, that the line had to be, 
for the time being, abandoned. 

Mr. Rose has been pre-eminently at the head of the provision business in this country in many 
important features of its growth. He was the first to introduce freezing machines in packing houses, 
and the first to introduce the process of curing provisions in warm weather by artificial cold air. He 
has, undoubtedly, slaughtered and packed more hogs than any man in Ohio, and has invented and put 
in use many important devices, among which may be mentioned a refrigerator and a singeing machine, 
the latter burning instead of scalding the hair off the hog, and a process for preparing certain cuts of 
bacon for the London market. Mr. Rose is largely interested in various Cleveland enterprises. He 
helped to organize the Euclid Avenue National Bank, and is a Director in that institution. He is also 
a Director in the Citizens’ Savings and Loan Association. 

He is a vestryman of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and is prominent in many charitable organiza- 
tions. Mr. Rose was married, in 1855, to Miss Julia Still. Of his two children, Frank Albert Rose was 
drowned at the age of fifteen, and the daughter died in infancy. 


The name of Eucrne Grasse.irisa familiar one in technical and commercial circles throughout this 
country. Itis associated with the perfect production of chemicals wherever those products of science 
and genius are known and used! The founder of the vast business of the Grasselli Chemical Company, 
and the subject of this sketch, was born in the city of Strasburg, in what is now the German province 
of Alsace, January 31st, 1810. He was the son of Jean Angelo Grasselli, a celebrated chemist of 
Strasburg, and a man famous in his day and generation. 

Eugene Grasselli received a thorough university education in his native city, which included long 
and elaborate instruction and training in chemistry. In his early manhood, seeking a larger field for his 
labors, he came to America (in 1836), locating in Philadelphia, where he entered the employment of 
Farr & Kuenzie, the predecessors of the now widely known firm of Powers & Weightman, manufac- 
turing chemists. Mr. Grasselli remained in Philadelphia until 1839, when he went to Cincinnati, where 
he began on a modest scale the manufacture of chemicals on his own account. His establishment was 
the first of its kind west of the Alleghanies, and in Cincinnati his name is part of the history of that 
city. His business prospered, and from the small beginning grew to a vast establishment. 

In 1867 Mr. Grasselli decided to establish a branch of his business in Cleveland, and with his family 
removed to this city, where he inaugurated the existing large works of the Grasselli Chemical Company. 
This branch soon outgrew the parent establishment. He was a master of his business. Through him 
our knowledge of chemistry as a practical, commercial science has been greatly enlarged, and to him is 
due the credit of having created one of the most important and extensive manufacturing industries in 
this country. 

In private life Mr. Grasselli was a whole-souled, kindly, polished gentleman, who found his greatest 
happiness in his own family circle, in quiet deeds of generosity to those worthily in need of them, and 
in cultivating the scholarly tastes with which he was so richly endowed. He was a man of sterling 
honor and integrity, generous impulses and great benevolence. Unostentatious in his charities, the 
outside world knew little of his gifts and benefactions to worthy causes. 

Mr. Grasselli married Miss Frederica Eisenbarth, of Wurtemburg, June 17th, 1837, and nine 
children were born to them—three sons and six daughters. He died in Cleveland January roth, 1882. 
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Mr. Newron Witt1am Tay_or, one of Cleveland’s manufacturers, and President of the Cleveland Paper 
Company, was born in Madison County, New York, July 12th, 1823, and was the elder of four children. 
His grandfather, Thomas Taylor, came over from England and landed at Marblehead, Mass., in 1795, 
soon afterward settling in Windsor, Conn., and later removing to Madison, Madison County, New York. 
His grandmother was a descendant in the direct line from the Earl of Mar. The paternal family have 
continuously occupied Little Baddow Hall in Essex, England, for more than three hundred years. 

The father of our subject was prominent in affairs in New York State, holdin g various offices, was 
a member of the Legislature and was tendered a nomination for Congress which he declined. He was 
a contemporary and personal friend of William H. Seward, James Watson Webb of the Albany Argus, 
President Fillmore, Thurlow Weed and other prominent men of that time. 

Mr. Taylor lived with his father in Madison and attended the local public schools until he was 
thirteen years old, when he entered the village store asa clerk. Here he remained five years, except- 
ing one spent at Homer.A cademy in Courtlandt County, N. Y., and at the close of that period became 
the partner of his employer. After about three years of merchandising at Madison, he sold his inter- 
ests there and engaged in the produce business at Buffalo, and subsequently he became associated with 
his father in purchasing wool in Ohio for himself and for eastern manufacturers. 

In 1849 he located in Cleveland and engaged as clerk with Mr. A. D. Cutter, a dry goods mer- 
chant. At the end of six months he was admitted asa partner, which relation continued until Mr. 
Cutter’s death three years later. The firm then became Taylor, Griswold & Company. In 1855 Mr. 
Taylor sold his interest in the establishment and his connection with the firm ceased altogether, 

Mr. Taylor’s next enterprise was in the lumber business. In company with some eastern capital- 
ists he bought a large tract of timber land in Michigan and erected saw mills, planing mills and other 
buildings necessary to the successful production of marketable lumber. ‘This originated the now 
flourishing Hubbardstown in that State. At the same time a lumber yard was established in Chicago, 
and Mr. Taylor remained in that city one year in charge of it. The business speedily becoming well 
established, he relinquished its active management to his partners, still retaining his financial interests in it. 

Mr. Taylor returned to Cleveland and entered upon the most entensive and important enterprise 
of his business life, organizing, in 1856, a joint stock company known as the Lake Erie Paper Company. 
He erected and equipped a paper mill at Chagrin Falls, which continued in successful operation until 
1857, when it was burned. He then built a mill on Forest street, in Cleveland, and having, in 1859, 
purchased the paper mill owned by Younglove & Hoyt, the. present Cleveland Paper Company was 
organized in 1860. In 1879'the company built the Valley Paper Mills, and in connection therewith 
erected the only wood-pulp mill in the State. In 186 3 Mr. Taylor purchased the Monroe Falls Paper 
Mills, in Summit County, O. He had also at this time a controlling interest in a large paper mill at 
Canton, and was a heavy stockholder in the Massillon Paper Company, of which he was president. 
The Cleveland Paper Company maintained extensive warehouses in Cleveland and Chicago from 
1860 to about 1880. Mr. Taylor was at one time the principal stockholder in the Eastern Paper Bag 
Manufacturing Company, of Boston, controlling many valuable patents for making paper bags and 
flour sacks, which were manufactured at Cleveland and South Bend, Ind. He was at the same time 
largely interested in paper mills at South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind. He was also a director of the 
mills at Newcastle, Penn., which he was instrumental in building, and had a one-third interest in a 
paper mill at New Philadelphia, O. In addition to these enterprises he was president of the Cleveland 
Window Shade Company, and of the Forest City Insurance Company. — In all of these undertakings he 
has been the controlling spirit, and their success must be largely attributed to his foresight and busi- 
ness capacity. 

In 1880 Mr. Taylor visited California and since that time has jbeen over nearly all of the North 
American continent, including a complete tour of the Mexican Republic in 1894. In 1883 he visited 
the old world for rest and recreation, and again in 1895, when he made the tour of the Mediterranean 
Sea, southern Europe, northern Africa, Palestine, Spain, France and England. In the winter of 189s— 
‘96 he made a trip to the West Indies, Cuba and Venezuela. 

Mr. Taylor is a Republican in politics and gave freely of his means to the support of the nation 
during the late war. In 1849 he married Miss Mary Thompson, of New York City. Two 
children were born to them—a son and a daughter. The son is now a resident of Chicago, and the 
daughter is deceased. 


Mr. Rosert H. Jenxs, President and Treasurer of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, whole- 
sale dealers in lumber, was born at Crown Point, N. Y., July 26th, 1854. He was educated in the 
schools of St. Clair, Mich., and has been a citizen of Cleveland since 1872. He left school at the age 
of sixteen and commenced life in one of the logging camps in northern Michigan, remaining there 
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two years. He then came to Cleveland and went to work for the firm of Woods, Perry & Co. as a 
salesman. This employment continued until 1881, when he was admitted as a partner in the firm. 

The business of which he is the head is one of the largest in its line in the country. It was 
established in 1860 as Woods, Perry & Co., who were succeeded in 1886 by Woods, Jenks & Co. 
In 1893 Mr. Jenks withdrew from this firm and organized the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
of which he is President and Treasurer; John H. Jenks, Vice-President, and Samuel R. Greiner, 
Secretary. Mr. Jenks is also the senior partner in the lumber firm of Jenks, Barner & Co., John H. 
Jenks, Benjamin L. Jenks and George T. Barner being his associates 

Mr. Jenks comes of an old and patriotic New England family. His family line goes directly 
back to ancient times in England, and it brought forward men active in the struggle which resulted 
in the independence of the United States. They were Newport, N. H., people, and the old 
records of that town tell of a meeting held July 20th, 1775, for the appointment of a Committee 
of Safety, among the members of which were Jesse and Robert Lane, brothers of our subject's 
paternal grandmother. At another meeting a declaration was formulated pledging, ‘‘at the Risque 
of our Lives and Fortunes,” active resistance to British aggression. Among those who signed this 
were Robert, Jesse and John Lane, and Jeremiah Jenks, paternal great-grandfather of our subject. 
Jeremiah Jenks was afterward elected a lieutenant, and, with the Lanes, ‘“‘left town June 2oth, 
1777, as the record tells us, and fought in the battle of Ticonderoga. They fought in other battles, 
too, and saw the good fight through to its end. 

Mr. Jenks was married May 18th, 1881, to Miss Clara, daughter of Mr. Thomas Banton, one of 
the old citizens of Cleveland. They have two daughters. 


Hon. Georce W. Garpner, son of James Gardner, was born at Pittsfield, Mass., February 7th, 
1834, and removed with his parents to Cleveland in 1837, where he has ever since resided. On his 
mother’s side he is a descendant of the founder of Yale College. He attended school in Cleveland 
until he was fourteen, and then for five years he sailed on the lakes. He began his business career in 
the private banking house of Wick, Otis & Brownell, continuing there until 1857, when he became 
junior partner in the firm of Otis, Brownell & Co., who were dealers in grain, and who owned and 
operated a large elevator on the river. Two years later, in 1859, he dissolved his connection with this 
firm, and with M. B. Clark and J. D. Rockefeller, formed the firm of Clark, Gardner & Co., which 
continued until 1861, when, with Peter Thatcher, George H. Burt, and A. C. McNairy, he built the 
Union Elevator—a larger one than all the others combined. Later partners in the enterprise were 
Stephen V. Harkness, who became prominent as a large stockholder in the Standard Oil Company; 
and again, M. B. Clark, making the firm of Gardner & Clark. In 1878 this firm purchased the 
National Flour Mills, and added the manufacture of fine flour to their elevator business. 

Mr. Gardner was one of the incorporators, and for over thirty years a member of the Board of 
Trade, out of which grew the present Chamber of Commerce, and was at one time its President. He 
has always been largely interested in manufacturing enterprises, having been President of the Buckeye 
Stove Company, the Buttman Furnace Company, and of the Walker Manufacturing Company. He 
has also been for several years a Director of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

Mr. Gardner was appointed, by Governor Foster, one of the Trustees of the Ohio Reform School, 
at Lancaster, and served five years, the last three of which as President of the Board. He procured 
the change of the institution’s name to that of the ‘‘ Boys’ Industrial School,” to remove the stigma 
of the old name; had the penitentiary system of punishment replaced by a mild one, and introduced 
many other beneficial changes. He was for eight years a member of the Cleveland City Council, and 
its President the last three years of his service. As Chairman of the Council Finance Committee, he 
introduced an ordinance, which passed, changing the method of disposing of city bonds, which 
previously had been accepted by contractors in payment for work at par, but were disposed of to others 
at from eighty-five to ninety-five cents, so that contractors, in making bids on specifications for city 
work, did so on a basis of receiving about eighty-five cents on the dollar in payment. The bonds were 
actually worth par and a premium, so that taxpayers lost the difference. The result of this ordinance 
has saved to the people of Cleveland many thousands of dollars. In 1885 he was elected Mayor of the 


city of Cleveland, and again in 1889. His record for ability and conscientious fidelity has been 


surpassed by no other magistrate of this city, before or since, 

In 1857 he married Miss Arosline Oviatt, daughter of Gen. Orson Oviatt, of Cleveland. Seven 
children were born to them, all of whom are living. Mr. Gardner’s life has been an honorable one, 
and his career such as won for him the highest esteem of this community. 
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THE GLIDDEN Varnish Company.—These works were established, in 1875, by Mr. F. H. Glidden 
and Levi C. Brackett, under the firm name of Glidden, Brackett & Co., and in 1883 incorporated under 


the laws of Ohio as the Glidden & Joy 


Varnish Company; and after the retirement of Mr. William F. 


The Glidden Varnish Company’s Plant. 


Joy, the name was again changed by application to the Secretary of State to its present style—The 
Glidden Varnish Company. Its present officers are F. H. Glidden, President; F. A. Glidden, Vice- 
President; F. K. Glidden, Secretary and Treasurer; W. J. Glidden, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, 
and J. F. Glidden, Superintendent. The latter four, the sons of F. H. Glidden, are closely allied with 


F. H. Glidden. 


the different departments of the business. 

The plant covers over two acres of ground, finely located 
at the junction of the C. & P. and N. Y.,C. & St. L. Rail- 
roads. The reputation of this company ranks with the 
highest in the country for the quality of its products, which 
find a market throughout the United States, as well as in 
foreign countries. The success of this company is almost 
phenomenal, and it stands to-day among the first of Cleve- 
land’s great manufacturing industries. 


Mr. Francis Harrincron Guippen, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in New Castle, Maine, in May, 1832, was 
educated at the common schools and academy of the village, 
and in early life followed the sea. In 1854 he married Miss 
Winfred Kavanaugh Waters, of New Castle, Me. In 1866, 
Mr. Glidden visited Cleveland, and was so favorably im- 
pressed with the educational and business advantages offered 
by this thriving city, that he concluded to give his children 
the benefit of them, and in 1868, with his family, bade adieu 
to his native State, and adopted as his future residence, the 
Forest City of Cleveland. In the twenty-eight years passed, 
Mr. Glidden has been closely identified with the varnish 
business here, and, in 1875, established the nucleus of the 


present extensive plant of the Glidden Varnish Company, of which he is President. ‘Thousands of others 
who have come here with a similar inspiration, can attest to the soundness of judgment as to what 
Cleveland can give to all who have their own and the city’s welfare at heart. 


William D? Rees. 
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Mr. Wittiam D. Rees, President of the Republic Iron Company, and Treasurer and General 
Manager of the Lake Superior Iron Company, two of the large iron mining companies of Michigan 
having headquarters in Cleveland, was born near Wellsborough, Tioga County, Pa., June oth, 1846. 
His parents were David and Mary (Morgan) Rees, both of whom came from Wales to this country in 
1841. Purchasing a tract of land of about two hundred acres in Tioga County, the father at once set 
about clearing and improving it, and engaged in farming. He died suddenly in 1840, leaving a widow 
and four children. Mrs. Rees, who was a noble woman of great strength of character, continued to 
reside upon the farm, kept her children together at home and gave them a good education. To her 
influence and example Mr. Rees attributes much of the success which has attended him through life. 

Mr. Rees received a substantial education. He attended the public schools of his native place, and 
then entered the Wellsborough Academy. Later he became a student at the Wyoming Seminary, 
which course was followed by a business training in the Wyoming Commercial College, at Kingston, 
Pa., from which he was graduated. In 1864 he accepted a position as bookkeeper at one of the mines 
at Pittston, Pa., and subsequently served a year as bookkeeper in the First National Bank of Pittston. 
In 1867 he became assistant manager of two of Mr. David Morgan’s coal mines, Later, Mr. Morgan 
having become interested in some coal mines in Jefferson County, Ohio, and knowing the personal 
worth and business ability of his young assistant manager, the latter was sent, toward the close of 1867, 
to Ohio to take charge of, and to develope the mines. A corporation was formed to engage in 
the business of mining coal and manufactuing iron with Mr. Morgan as President, and Mr. Rees 
Secretary and Treasurer. In 1876, at the age of thirty, Mr. Rees was engaged by the Republic Iron 
Mining Company as agent of the Republic mine, making his headquarters at Marquette, Mich. Here 
he remained until 1883, when he came to Cleveland in the capacity of Secretary and Sales Agent of 
the company. On the death of Mr. Joseph Perkins, in 1885, Mr. Rees was made Treasurer of the 
company, and in 1887, he was made General Manager as well as Secretary and Treasurer. On 
January 21st, 1891, he was elected President of the company, the position he now fills. 

Mr. Rees is a director in the Savings & Trust Company, and in the Citizens’ Saving and Loan 
Association of Cleveland, two financial institutions of the highest standing. He is also a Director in 
several mining companies, and is a man of the highest social and business standing, commanding the 
confidence and respect of this community in the fullest measure. 

He is a member of the Presbyterian Church, and a staunch Republican in politics. He married in 
1867, Miss Lydia Hyde, of Pittston, Pa., who died in 1885. Mr. Rees was again married, on Septem- 
ber 14th, 1887, to Nellie, daughter of Hon. M. H. Maynard, of Marquette, Michigan, and grand- 
daughter of Hon. John A. Foot, an old and esteemed citizen of Cleveland. Mr, and Mrs. Rees have 
two children—Henry Maynard Rees and Marian Rees. 


Mr. I. N. Topuirr, President of the Topliff Manufacturing Company, is a native of New Eng- 
land, having been born in Mansfield, Conn., January 16th, 1833. He was educated in the common 
schools at Mansfield, and in the Williston Seminary at East Hampton, Mass. After completing his 
education, Mr. Topliff, in common with many young men of his time who had their own way to 
make, taught school. He followed this in New Jersey for three years and then, in 1854, came west and 
located in Elyria, Ohio, where he was subsequently engaged in carriage building, in connection with 
his brother, for five years. He then disposed of his interests at Elyria and went to Adrian, Mich, 
where he established an extensive manufactory of carriages, which he successfully operated ten 
years. 

In 1869 Mr. Topliff returned to Elyria and was associated with the firm of Topliff & Ely, manu- 
facturers of carriage hardware. He continued there until 1879, when he came to Cleveland fora 
wider field of operations. Here he organized and established the I. N. Topliff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the company of which he is President. He has also many other interests in Cleveland and 
elsewhere. He is President of the Indemnity Building and Loan Company of this city, one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in the State. é 

Mr. Topliff is a Republican in politics, but has been neither an office-seeker nor an office-holder, 
his tastes and inclinations leading him away from all that. He is a member of the Union, Roadside 
and Colonial Clubs, and few men enjoy life more rationally and more thoroughly than he. In addition 
to being a friend to himself and to his own, he is a most generous friend to others. Cleveland con- 
tains no man readier to effectively respond to the calls of charity and benevolence, and none who more 
practically demonstrates a willingness to help those in need. 

In 1862 Mr. Topliff married Frances Augusta Hunt, of Detroit. They have one daughter. He 
is very fond of travel, and has made many trips abroad, In 1892 he made a trip around the world, 
accompanied by his family—a delightful journey to which they devoted a large part of the year. 


I. N. Topliff. 
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Mr. Wituiam J. Morcan was born at Nant-Y-Glo, Wales, November 27th, 1838, and many of the 
sturdy qualities of that historic people find rich expression in him. 

Coming to America with his parents in 1840, he found himself, seven years after, in Pittsburgh, 
bereaved of his father and the stay of his widowed mother and two younger brothers. With brave 
determination to minister to their support, he worked as he could; until finally, in 1857, his mother 
having died, he came to Cleveland. The world was before him, but he had little save his strong 
individuality with which to face it. Though all industries were affected by the great financial panic 
then prevalent, and the land was darkened by the portentous clouds of Civil War, he was undaunted, 
and held himself ready, as circumstances might determine, either to pursue the employments of peace 
or respond to the call of his adopted country’s need. Not surprising, therefore, is it to know that, upon 
the fall of Fort Sumter, when President Lincoln issued his call for troops, the name of W. J. Morgan 
is found to be fifth on the roll of volunteers; and, having been an active member of the Cleveland Light 
Guards, he was not altogether unfitted for the field. Serving the limit of the call, he enlisted in Col. 
Hazen’s famous 41st Ohio Regiment as private, but was quickly and successively promoted, upon merit, 
to Corporal, Sergeant, Lieutenant, and Captain. In the latter capacity he was regarded as a most 
efficient drill officer in a regiment ever known for its proficiency. And, frequently, since peace has been 
restored, as commander of the celebrated Cleveland Grays, and Grand Marshal on great Civic occasions, 
Captain Morgan’s abilities have been recognized. 

Entering business in 1866, he became agent of a lithograph concern, in which two years later he 
was junior partner. But deciding, in 1868, to found a house of his own, he organized, with his brother, 
the firm of W. J. Morgan & Co. The beginning was small, and the promise for the future not large, 
but business integrity, excellence of workmanship and unremitting industry, won for the house an 
ever-widening patronage, until now, as for some years, its fame is world-wide. And the quality of its 
work has secured the highest praise of distinguished art critics, as also the only diploma and medal 
awarded at the recent Columbian Exposition. 

The genius of this success is the subject of this sketch, who is yet the active head of the company. 
Of commanding presence, courteous of manner, a man of probity and generous sympathy, deeply 
interested in philanthropic and Christian work, modest and unpretending, albeit widely traveled and 
cultured, he deservedly enjoys, with his family, consisting of wife and four children, the high esteem 
of the entire community. . 


Cuar.es Francis Brusu, the inventor of electric arc lighting, and father of that vast industry, is 
a Clevelander bred and torn. He was born in 1849, and in 1864 entered the Cleveland High School, 
from which he graduated with high honors three years later. While he was still a student of the High 
School he invented a device for turning gas on the street lamps, lighting it, and then turning it off 
again, by electricity. He was also interested in photography, and was among the first to do dry plate 
work, until then almost an unknown process. In chemistry, however, he found his chief delight, and 
early made rapid strides in that branch of science. During his senior year, while experimenting in the 
High School laboratory, he produced his first are light, with a lamp and battery of his own construc- 
tion. 

His graduating oration dealt with ‘‘Conservation of Force,” and in a masterly manner he traced 
the chemical energy of the sun's light through the vegetation of the carboniferous period to the coal 
subsequently formed therefrom, thence to the heat of combustion in the furnace of the steam boiler, 
thence to the mechanical power, and the electric current produced thereby, and finally the evolution 
of the electric light. 

After completing his High School studies, Mr. Brush entered the University of Michigan, from 
which institution he graduated in 1869, with the degree of mining engineer, one year in advance of 
the rest of his class. Returning to Cleveland he organized a laboratory, where for three years he con- 
ducted the business of an analytical and consulting chemist. 

In the spring of 1873 a partnership was formed between Mr. Brush and C. E. Bingham, for the 
purpose of handling and marketing iron and iron ore. His electrical investigations were, however, 
never allowed to flag, and in 1876 he had completed his first dynamo electric machine. This was the 
beginning of the long series of brilliant inventions which have since made his name known to the 
people of every clime. Withdrawing from his partnership with Mr. Bingham in 1877, he thereafter 
devoted his entire time to electrical invention. A contract arrangement was made with the Telegraph 
Supply Company, of this city, by which that concern undertook the manufacture and sale of all the 
Brush inventions, paying Mr. Brush a royalty on all apparatus thus made. In 1881 the name of the 
company was changed to the Brush Electric Company, with largely increased capital. Early in 1877 
Mr. Brush invented and constructed his first commercial arc light. This, with one of his new dynamos, 


William J. Morgan. 
Past Captain Cleveland Grays; also of Hazen’s famous old 41st. 
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was exhibited at the Franklin Institute, where both pieces carried off first honors. Then came his 
famous invention of the series arc lamp having a regulating shunt circuit of high resistance, which 
first made electric arc lighting from central stations possible, and upon this invention are based all of 
the arc light systems in use throughout the world. 

Among Mr. Brush’s other early inventions may be mentioned his copper-plated carbons for arc 
lights, millions of which are now consumed monthly; his automatic cut-out for arc lamps, now 
universally used in various forms, and almost indispensable; his compound series-shunt winding for 
dynamo-electric machines, now very generally used for lighting by incandescence, and in power trans- 
mission, and his multiple carbon lamp for all-night burning, 

In the history of most inventions and inventors, the men who conceived all the great improve- 
ments have received but little reward for the revelation of their discoveries. Mr. Brush is an exception 
to the rule, and while the laxity of American patent laws has made it difficult to protect his inventions, 
he was fortunate in the sale of patents abroad. In 1880 he sold many of his early patents to a London 
company, formed for the purpose of exploiting them, and known as the Anglo-American Brush 
Electric Light Corporation, Limited, from which about half a million dollars were received —a price 
for patents at that time almost unprecedented. From that period Mr. Brush’s wealth has been rapidly 
and steadily increased. 

While at the great Paris Exposition, in 1881, Mr. Brush was decorated Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, by the French Government, and it was at the Paris Exposition, too, that Gambetta said of 
him: ‘I do not know which to admire most—his extraordinary mental talents or his magnificent 
physique;”—a remark which at once suggests his grand achievements in the field of applied elec- 
tricity, and his striking personality. 

Mr. Brush has heen honored at home as well as abroad, and is a member of many engineering 
societies. At his graduation from the University of Michigan he received the degree of M. E., and 
in 1880 the Western Reserve University conferred upon him the degree of Ph.D, 


Mr. Lronarp Frankiin Burcess, youngest child of Almon Burgess and his wife, Betsey Hill, was 
born in Cleveland, January 27th, 1823. He attended the village school in winters and performed such 
work as he was able to do in the summer. 

At an early age he was employed as a clerk, where he gained much experience. In the spring of 
1843 he went to Massillon with a stock of groceries, where he remained two years. Strong competition, 
and the great struggle for business, made it almost impossible for a young man with small capital to 
contend successfully against old concerns with large means. So this business was closed, and the young 
man went back to Cleveland. Milwaukee was a new and thriving young city, and young Burgess turned 
his attention in that direction, He went there with a stock of groceries, in 1845, and struggled with 
the rest two years. The result of his labors not proving satisfactory, he closed out the business and 
again returned to Cleveland. He then entered the employ of S. L. & H. Petrie, and remained with 
them until the fall of 1848, when he bought out the stock and trade of IT. L. Beardsley, who was located 
at the foot of Superior street. 

In the meantime Doctor Branch and Solon Burgess had established themselves in the wholesale 
grocery business; and soon it seemed to be for the interest of all parties to unite their stocks in trade, 
which was done, and the business continued in the name of Branch & Burgess. In the early part of 
1853 Dr. Branch retired from the concern, and the firm name was changed to L. F. & S. Burgess, and 
remained so up to 1890, when Messrs. Geo. K. & T. W. Ross were admitted as partners, the name 
being changed to Burgess & Ross. 

Mr. Burgess and Renda L. Lyon were married September 1st, 1853, and to them was born-a 
son and a daughter, the former dying in infancy. Mr. Burgess was one of the Directors of the Work- 
house, serving a number of years, a part of the time as President of the Board. He was connected 
with the Humane Society, in which he took great interest, being its President several years. He was 
also connected with the Children’s Aid Society many years, taking an active part in the management of 
its affairs, serving as Treasurer for a long period. He always manifested great interest in the institu- 
tions with which he might be connected. He never aspired to any political position, but is pronounced 
in his opinions, always supporting the Whig and Republican parties. 


Mr. Patrick Smitu, one of the pioneer citizens of Cleveland, was born in County Cavan, Ireland, 
March 16th, 1827, and came to this country and city with his parents, at the age of nine years. He 
attended the public schools, and Prof, Fisher’s log school, on Bank street. His time was divided 
between working on his father’s farm, near Newburg, in the summer and attending school in the 
winter, until 1846, when the family moved into Cleveland. In 1848 Mr. Smith commenced business 
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for himself Fy leasing a dredge; subsequently he built a pile-driver, and worked both by horse power 
until 1852, when steam was utilized instead. From this small beginning his business as a contractor, 
both afloat and on shore, grew to large proportions, and Mr. Smith became a prosperous man. In 1880 
he retired with a competency, and was succeeded by his sons, Louis P. and James A. Smith, who have 
since conducted it. 

In 1869 Mr. Smith was elected to the City Council, from the Eighth Ward, and re-elected in 1871. 
In 1881, and again in 1883 he was re-elected. From 1875 to 1878 he was a member of the Board of 
Water Works Trustees, and in 1883 was elected County Commissioner. 

In 1851 Mr. Smith married Miss Margaret Olwell, of Cleveland, who died June 26th, 1887, aged 
fifty-nine years. Four children were born to them —two sons and two daughters. On August zoth, 
1888, Mr. Smith married Mary Florence, daughter of the late Thomas Burnes, of this city. 


Mr. Witsur F. Durton, of the firm of E. R. Hull & Dutton, was born in Ludlow, Hampden 
County, Mass., May sth, 1854. The Dutton family was founded in America by John Dutton, of 
Chester, England, in 1630, who settled in the Bay State. Mr. Dutton was feared on a farm in his 
native county, and received his education in the public schools and at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass. His business career began at the age of fifteen, in the offices of the Ellington Mills, at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. In 1876 Mr. Dutton accepted a position as salesman with C. R. Mabley & Co. of Detroit. 
After spending some time with Mr. Mabley he went to Rochester, N. Y.; afterwards he returned to 
Mabley, in Detroit, and became a partner in the firm now known as Mabley & Company. In 1890 Mr. 
Dutton came to Cleveland and became the junior partner in the firm of E. R. Hull & Dutton. Mr. 
Dutton ranks first among the Cleveland business men, He isa member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the Roadside and Athletic Clubs. Mr. Dutton was married in 1884, at Baltimore, to Miss 
Adelaide Kirschener, of Detroit, and, with his family, resides at his home, ‘‘ Duttonwood,” on Euclid 
avenue. 


Mr. Cuartes E, Siusser, Superintendent of the Cleveland Branch of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York, was born at Dalton, Wayne County, Ohio, October rith, 1865. He 
received his early education in the public schools, and later at the Western Reserve Normal College. 
Mr. Slusser came to Cleveland in 1887, and his first venture was in the art business. This venture 
did not prove as successful as he expected. He then engaged in the life insurance business as an agent, 
meeting with almost immediate success. His integrity, energy and unremitting attention to his 
duties attracted the attention of the officers of his company, and he was in a short while appointed 
to the positionof Superintendent. From this on his advancement was steady and rapid, and to-day 
he is holding the highest field position within the gift of his company. In May, 1894, he married 
Anna Ruth Martin. The fruit of this union is a daughter, Gertrude. Mr. Slusser isa member of the 
I. O. O. F.; alsoa member of the First Methodist Episcopal Church. He is a cultured gentleman, 
one whom it is a pleasure to know. 


Joun Hunvincron.—A conspicuous figure in the city’s history, and a potent factor in her develop- 
ment, was the late John Huntington. Bornin Lancashire, England, March 8th, 1832, he came to America 
in 1854 and settled in Cleveland. His father was Hugh Huntington, professor of mathematics, at 
Ormskirk, in Lancashire, and one of the founders of Trinity School, at Preston, 

Arrived in Cleveland Mr. Huntington soon found remunerative employment, and in 1857, by dint 
of industry, perseverance and thrift, was enabled to embark in business for himself. He was awarded 
important contracts for roofing many large public buildings. 

The discovery of petroleum in 1859, and the subsequent rapid development of the oil fields, 
presented an enlarged scope for his energies. In 1863 he began the business of refining oil with Clark, 
Payne & Co. His inventive faculties were constantly stimulated by the increasing demand for the new 
oil, and he invented and patented many valuable improvements in the methods of refining that product, 
and for furnaces, and for the machinery used in the manufacture of oil barrels. So great were the 
advantages resulting from the use of his improvements, that the business of Clark, Payne & Co. rapidly 
outstripped all competitors, and finally united with several of the chief refineries to form the Standard 
Oil Company, one of the largest business corporations in the world, Mr. Huntington being taken into 
the new organization. 

In 1862 Mr. Huntington was elected to the City Council, where he served twelve years. Here he 
did splendid work in advancing the material interests of the city, notably in the matters of paving, 
sewerage, bridges, water supply, the introduction of steam fire engines, of police and fire alarm tele- 
graphs, and as a promoter of Lakeview Park and the Superior street viaduct. 


L. F. Burgess. Pp. Smith? 


W. F. Dutton. Charles E. Slusser. 
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In 1886 Mr. Huntington engaged successfully in lake shipping, and became the owner of a large 
fleet of vessels. Two years later, upon the organization of the Cleveland Stone Company, he became 
largely interested in that concern, and was elected its Vice-President, which office he continued to hold 
during the remaining years of his life. 

Mr. Huntington was married in 1852 to Miss Jane Beck, of Preston, England, and four children, 
the issue of this marriage, survive him, namely: Mrs. A. C. Hord, William R. Huntington, Mrs. H.P. 
Smith, and Mrs. E. A. Merritt, all residents of Cleveland. After the death of his first wife he married 
Mrs. Mariett L. Goodwin, daughter of Mr. Talmage W. Leek, of Cleveland, who survives him. Mr. 
Huntington died in London, England, January roth, 1893, having crossed the ocean four years previously 
in the strong hope of soon returning to his home and the city of his adoption, which he loved so well. 

Reviewing the career of Mr. Huntington, one can not but be struck with the multifarious and 
complicated nature of the business he undertook, the energy and promptness of his resolution, the 
grasp of mind that reached far beyond the exigencies of the moment. He had intellectual endowments 
of the highest order, and the loftiest principles of 
integrity and honor; added to these was a kindli- © 
ness of feeling, a touch of nature that led him to 
ready sympathy with friends and associates. 

No less than forty different charities of our 
city are benefitted yearly through the ‘‘ Hunting- 
ton Benevolent Trust.” During his a he 
gave largely to all meritorious local charities, and 
did not neglect that giving which is done in secret. 


Mr. Cuartes B. Squire, one of the leading 
Fire Insurance men of Cleveland, was born at 
Akron, Ohio, April 17th, 1858, and received his 
education in the public schools of that city. He 
began his business life as a newsboy, running 
from Akron to Salamanca, N. Y., on the old 
Atlantic & Great Western Railway. He after- 
wards filled other positions— brakeman, baggage- 
master, etc., in the train service of that road, which 
subsequently became the N. Y., P. & O. Railway. 
From this he advanced to the position of Travelling 
Passenger Agent in the territory comprising 
Ohio, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania, 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway. 
In 1887 he was appointed General Agent at 
Cleveland for the Mt. Vernon & Pan Handle Route, 
and soon after was made Passenger Agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Road, with head 
quarters at Buffalo. 

Mr. Squire severed his connection with rail- 
road service in 1888, to enter the Fire and Casualty Insurance business, with the well-known firm 
of Bingham & Douglass. In 1890 he became a partner in the firm, under the style of Bingham, 
Douglass & Squire. This firm was dissolved December ist, 1894, Mr. Squire taking the general 
agency business, and his partners continuing in the local business. On this date the Squire Agency 
left the Cleveland Board of Underwriters, and it has since conducted one of the largest fire insurance 
agencies west of the city of New York, independent of all Boards and organizations. On July rst, 
1896, Hon. William M. Hahn and Mr. Frank R. App connected themselves with the agency forming the 
present firm of Squire, Hahn & App. 

Mr. Squire is a young man, of unusual executive ability, and by his great force of character has 
placed himself in a high position in Cleveland business circles. In politics he is an unswerving Repub- 
lican, but has never sought political office. On July roth, 1878, he married Miss Emma M. Cobb, of 
Jamestown, N.Y. They have two children —both boys. 


Charles B. Squire. 


Mr. CHartes Brown Lockwoop was born in Mexico, Oswego County, New York, in 1829. His 
grandparents, New Englanders of the old type, removed from Massachusetts to New York State, and 
there Charles’ father was brought up, and learned the trade of millwright. The family included six 
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sons and one daughter, and, in 1832, three years after the birth of Charles, three of the brothers 
emigrated to the west, the other trioremaining in New York. Charles’ father was among those who 
decided to seek their fortunes in the west, and settled at Solon, Ohio, where he remained until the 
time of his death, which occurred in 1849. 

Charles’ early education was received in the public schools of Solon, and his close application 
advanced him so rapidly that when but thirteen years old he entered the Academy at Bedford, and 
three years later was enabled to add to his income and experience by teaching during the winters and 
working on the farm in the summer. 

In the spring of 1850 Mr. Lockwood caught the ‘‘ gold fever,” and went to California. He remained 
in that State alittle over four years, working in the gold mines for two years, and then opening a store, 
which enterprise engaged his attention during the remainder of his stay in that State. 

Returning east in 1854, Mr. Lockwood entered the Law School at Poughkeepsie, New York. He 
graduated from the Poughkeepsie School in 1856, and was admitted to the bar in Albany, N.Y. He 
thereupon removed, and settled in Bedford, Ohio, where he practiced law for about six months, and 
then opened a general store at Solon, and continued in the mercantile business in that place for ten 
years. 

Thirty years ago he removed from Solon to Cleveland, and established the mercantile house at the 
head of which he has continued to this day. The firm was, at first, Lockwood, Van Dorn & Houston, but 
the latter-named gentleman withdrew after a short time, and it was changed to Lockwood, Van Dorn 
& Miller. In 1876 this title was succeeded by that of The Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company, the 
name of the present house. The personnel of the firm has remained practically unchanged for some 
years past, although upon the death of one of the members of the firm in 1883, Messrs. J. Q. Riddle 
and B. L. Pennington were admitted to partnership. ; 

Mr. Lockwood has held various public offices. He was a member of the Ohio Legislature during 
the four years intervening between 1862 and 1866, and afterwards served in the City Council. He was 
for nine years Chairman of the Tax Commission, receiving the appointment three consecutive terms, 
from the Judges of the Common Pleas Court, and for five years acted as Trustee of the Northern 
Ohio Insane Asylum. He has been a Director of the Cleveland National Bank since its organization, 
and was also a Director of the old Board of Trade. He is amember of the Executive Conimittee of 
the Bethel Associated Charities, and is, and has been for thirty years, a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Hiram College, at Hiram, Ohio, and Chairman of its Finance Committee. At the com- 
mencement exercises at Hiram, in June, 1895, the degree of A. M. was conferred upon him. 

Mr. Lockwood isa member of the Unitarian Church, the Sociological Club, and the Unity Club, in 
all of which organizations he takes an active interest. He was married March 4th, 1856, to Miss Julia 
A. Hathaway. She died several years later, leaving one son, Milo H. Lockwood, now a resident of 
Hot Springs, Ark. In 1866 Mr. -Lockwood was married to Miss Azora M. Varney, who died in 1884. 
They had two daughters— Mrs. John Oliver, of this city, and Miss Julia Lockwood, who resides at 
home. Mr. Lockwood was married again, in 1886, to Mrs. L. M. Varney. Mr. Lockwood may well 
be regarded as a pioneer, having lived in Cuyahoga County sixty-four years, and in the city of 
Cleveland for over thirty years. 


Mr. Jones S. Dick.e, of the J. L. Hudson Company, of Cleveland, was born in Millerville, Pa., in 
November, 1858. He stayed on his father’s farm until, at eighteen years of age, he started west, and 
secured employment in a large mill ina small Iowa town. By the time he was nineteen he was manager 
of the mill, and in this capacity he stayed three years, only resigning to accept the position of Lumber 
Inspector on the C., B. & Q. Railroad, which he held for several years. In 1876 he lost all his savings 
of the previous few years in trying to help out a friend, and in disgust he gave up his position and went 
to Detroit, where he began working in another mill, and again worked his way up to the position of 
Superintendent. 

In 1880 he secured a position with C. R. Mabley & Co., and in 1881, when J. L. Hudson withdrew 
from that firm Mr. Dickle accompanied him, and was placed in charge of Mr. Hudson’s interests in 
Cleveland, and later in Sandusky. In January, 1885, J. L. Hudson bought the Excelsior Clothing 
House from Stein, Bloch & Co., and in this venture Mr. Dickle went into partnership with his old 
employer. His energetic management and shrewd business methods resulted in building up a business 
that is one of the most successful in the country. 

Young, wealthy, and still a bachelor, Mr. Dickle is to-day enjoying the reward of his ability and 
industry. He is a sportsman in the best sense of the word, and is equally at home in handling the lines 
over a fast trotter, or in landing a three-pound trout with a ten ounce rod. His home, ‘‘ Sunbright,” 
on Euclid Heights, is one of the most beautiful places in Cleveland. 


C. B. Lockwood. 
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Mr. Hucu L. Cuinpress, who manages the large interests of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany in Cleveland, is one of the successful young business men of the Forest City. He was born at 
Sweetwater, Tenn., January 28th, 1870, and is, therefore, but twenty-six years of age. 

Mr. Childress has risen to prominence in his chosen profession with remarkable rapidity. His first 
position was that of Night Telegraph Operator at the railroad station in his native town, and that 
appointment was made less than ten years ago. Since then he has served with distinction in several 
branches of the telegraph service, and was made the Cleveland representative of the Postal system 
two years ago. His administration has been one of marked ability. 


ALFRED J. BARGE was born at Northamptonshire, England, July 14th, 1847. His parents moved 
to Canada when he was but an infant, and he grew up under their guidance until nineteen years old, 
when he came to Cleveland, O. Until he was fourteen he attended the public schools, but at that age 
commenced to contribute to the family support by his labor. Since that period he has been self-taught, 
and to-day stands as an example of what pluck and perseverance can accomplish. 

Shortly after coming to Cleveland, in 1866, Mr. Barge entered the employ of the late L. D. 
Lefingwell, and subsequently became a partner. After the death of Mr. Leffingwell, a partnership 
was formed with the late John L. Gross, under the firm name of Barge & Gross, for the transaction of 
a general window glass business, of which firm at this time Mr. Barge is the sole proprietor. 

In 1869 he married Miss Alvira Johnson, of Brockville, Canada, who died in 1872. 

Mr. Barge belongs to the Elks’ Lodge No, 18, the Cleveland Yacht Club, Driving Club, and many 
others. Heisa member of the Chamber of Commerce. He will not admit of being a politician, but 
unhesitatingly proclaims himself a strong Republican. 


CHARLES A. Cook is a native of Erie, Pa., where he was born July 16th, 1851. He has lived in 
Cleveland thirty-eight years. His education received its foundations in the public schools of Cleveland, 
beginning in the Mayflower School; it was continued at Mount Union College, and completed at 
Baldwin University. Mr. Cook devotes much of his time to improving and selling his own property. 
He is largely interested in the West End, and was one of the pioneers in opening up that beautiful 
suburb of Cleveland. In the spring of 1891 he severed his connection with the Society for Savings, 
with which he had been associated for twenty years, and bought a large tract of land on Detroit street 
and Highland avenue, and proceeded to open it up for residential purposes. In the spring of 1894, Mr. 
Cook removed his allotment office from the corner of Detroit street and Highland avenue, and in its 
place erected a fine block and apartment house, which is unique in design and of Spanish architecture, 
and is a landmark in the West End. He is also largely identified with the manufacturing interests of 
Cleveland, 

For a number of years he was quite prominent in musical circles, having served in various quartet 
choirs in the city; was Secretary of the Cleveland Vocal Society, and a member of the once famous 
Mendelssohn Quartet; also a member of the famous ‘‘ Knickerbocker Walking Club,” and has at 
different times made extensive pedestrian tours in this country and Europe. He has tramped over the 
greater part of Switzerland, and has made extensive tours in the Pyrenees, the Appenines, Saxon and 
Bohemian mountains. His last long walk was from Florence, Italy, to Leghorn, thence along the 
Mediterranean and over the Appenines to Marseilles. In this tour he covered over three hundred 
miles. He was also a member of the London Tourist Club, and was one of the first to use the safety 
bicycle in England. 


Mr. ExsenezerR W. Mircuexy, General Superintendent Central Division for the United States 
Express Company, is a native of New York State, and was born in Cochecton, Sullivan County, May 
28th, 1838. His father, now deceased, was a prosperous farmer in Sullivan County, and provided his 
son with a good. common school education, which received a final course at Damascus Academy, 
Wayne County, -Pa. 

Mr. Mitchell’s life has been a busy one. He engaged in the United States Express Company’s 
service at an early age, beginning as a clerk in the company’s office at Cochecton, N. Y., in the spring 
of 1856. In 1863 he became an Agent for the company, and in 1865 was appointed Route Agent, in 
charge of the agencies in the State of New York. In November, 1866, he was made Division Super- 
intendent of the same territory, with headquarters at Port Jervis, N. Y., which were removed, in 
May, 1868, to Elmira, N. Y., asa more central location. Mr. Mitchell remained in this position at 
Elmira until May ist, 1888, when he was appointed General Superintendent of the company’s Central 
Division, comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, and removed to Cleveland, which has 
since been his home. 
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Mr. Mitchellis a man of strong personality, and takes an active and effective interest in the affairs 
of the community in which he resides. At Elmira he was one of the Police Commissioners for the four 
years ending in 1884. In 1887 he was appointed Manager of the New York State Reformatory, at 
Elmira, which position he resigned upon his removal to Cleveland. In this connection the word 
Manager is equivalent to trustee. In politics he is a consistent, earnest, sound-money Democrat of the 
Samuel J. Randall school, and is active and unselfish in the service of his party. For four years, 
ending in 1888, he was Chairman, at Elmira, of the Chemung County, N. Y. (Senator D. B. Hill’s home 
county) Democratic Committee, and a member of its Executive Committee, which positions he held 
and resigned at the time of his removal to Cleveland. He was also President of the Democratic Club 
at Elmira for several years. 

Mr. Mitchell has always taken a deep and effective interest in the Expressmen’s organizations, He 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association, which was 
organized in his office, at Elmira, in 1869, he being the third man to join. He was a member of its first 
Executive Committee, and served in that capacity until the Association was squarely on its feet, and 
declined further re-election. However, he was again called to the Executive Committee in July, 1894, 
and is still serving the Association; he is a member of the United States Express Company’s Employees’ 
Benevolent Association, and is one of its Trustees; and is also a member of Southern ‘Tier Council, 
No. 585, Royal Arcanum, Elmira, N. Y., and was, on organization, its first Regent. 

Mr. Mitchell is a member of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, of the Cleveland Grays, the 
Gatling Gun Battery, and of the Colonial Club. On December 17th, 1858, he married Miss Elizabeth 
5. Van Deusen, of Cochecton, N. Y. Four children have been born to them—three daughters and one 
son. The son and one daughter are deceased. 


Mr. Ernst Aucust SCHELLENTRAGER is a native of Eisenach, Saxe Weimar, Germany, where he 
was born February 22d, 1850. His earlier education was received in the Citizens’ School of the first 
grade, at Eisenach. At the age of fourteen he came to America with his mother and a younger 
brother and sister, locating in Cleveland. Young Schellentrager soon obtained employment in Dr. 
H. C. Busch’s pharmacy, and being naturally of an ambitious mind and eager for knowledge, he 
devoted himself assiduously to the study of pharmacy, and to the duties of his calling. He became 
one of the most progressive and efficient pharmacists in the city, and was among those who elevated 
the occupation to the dignity of a profession, 

So much did Mr. Schellentrager realize the need of systematic training of pharmacists, that in 
1882, while President of the Cleveland Pharmaceutical Association, he took the first step toward the 
organization of the Cleveland School of Pharmacy, the only institution of its kind in the city, and 
which is his special pride. He was Chairman of the preliminary organization, and when the school 
received its charter, with authority to confer Degrees, he was elected its President, a position he has 
continuously filled and now holds, having been re-elected at the annual meeting of the School, as 
President, and as Trustee, to serve until r9g01. He has also served as Vice-President of the Ohio State 
Pharmaceutical Association, and on many of its important committees. He has been successfully 
engaged in the drug business in Cleveland since 1873. 

In politics Mr. Schellentrager is a conservative Democrat. For eleven consecutive years he was 
a member of the Cleveland Board of Education, and in 1886 received the deserved compliment of an 
unanimous election to the Presidency of the Board. His services to the schools were faithful, con- 
scientious, and non-partisan, and increased for him the respect and esteem of the entire community. 
He is identified with several organizations, being a charter member of Phoenix Lodge, A.’@. U.. W..: 
a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and of the American, Ohio and Cleveland Phar- 
maceutical Associations. 

His family consists of a wife and seven children, as follows: Emmy L., wife of M. }. Keip; Pred: 
C.; Ernst A., Jr.; Ada L.; Johanna; Eleonora Marie; and Walter Ludwig. Mrs. Schellentrager is 
a refined and talented lady, and a most accomplished musician, having studied under Prof. Oscar 
Paul, of the Conservatory of Music, at Leipzig, Germany, where she was reared and married. 


Louis SMITHNIGHT was born in Germany, December 16th, 1834. Hecame to this country when 
but fifteen years old, receiving his education in the public schools. At the breaking out of the Civil 
War in 1861, Mr. Smithnight was engaged in the drug business, and had in the meantime become a 
member of the Cleveland Artillery. On the memorable day that President Lincoln issued his procla- 
mation calling for troops, people going to Louis Smithnight’s store found it closed with a notice on 
the door to this effect: ‘‘Closed—Gone to the War.” After his military service as gunner in the 
Cleveland Artillery, he organized the Twentieth Independent Battery, and was commissioned its 
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captain by Governor Tod. This battery was assigned to the Second Brigade, Second Division, 
Twentieth Army Corps, in General Rosecrans’ Army of the Cumberland, engaging in the battle of 
Stone River and minor engagements about Murfreesboro, Tenn. In one of these engagements a 
bursting shell so frightened his horse as to dismount the Captain, severely injuring him. He was, 
notwithstanding much suffering, anxious to return to duty, and when the army moved from Murfrees- 
boro General Rosecrans ordered him to garrison duty, and on April 9th, 186 3, he was placed in charge 
of all the unattached field and siege guns within its fortifications. Later in April his injuries assumed 
so serious a character that he was compelled to resign. 

In the engagement at Carrick’s Ford, W. Va., gunner Smithnight silenced the first rebel gun and 
captured it. He was specially mentioned in general orders by Gen. Morris, who commanded the 
brigade. This gun is the field piece now standing in the Public Square of Cleveland. 

Upon his recovery to health Capt. Smithnight resumed the drug business in Cleveland, In 1872 
he organized Battery ‘‘ A,” Cleveland Light Artillery, Ohio National Guard, of which he was in com- 
mand fourteen years. In 1886 he was elected Colonel of the First Regiment, Light Artillery, holding 
this position five years and declining a re-election which had been unanimously tendered him. This 
organization comprised eight batteries of thirty-two pieces. Gov. Foraker, in an annual report, said: 
‘“No higher compliment can be paid him (Col. Smithnight) than to state that his regiment is one of 
the best organizations of the kind in the United States.” 

Mr. Smithnight is a staunch Republican and has always taken an active part in political affairs. 
He is a member of the Tippecanoe Club, has three times been a member of the State Central Commit- 
tee, for thirty years a member of the County Central Committee—seven of those years its chairman. 
He held for two terms the office of State Oil Inspector. He is president of the Ottaway Shooting 
Club, a member of the Masonic Order and of the Grand Army of the Republic, and a member of the 
Military Committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

On September 26th, 1865, Mr. Smithnight married Mrs. Antoinette Wilcox Kingsley. They had 
two children, but both are dead. 


Mr. Harry Decker has been a Clevelander from his first appearance in the world. He was born 
February r4th, 1864, at the old family homestead, at the corner of East Madison and Decker avenues, 
where his parents still reside. He attended the Cleveland public schools, and completed the course in 
the Bolton Avenue High School. 

He began his business career as a clerk in the dry goods trade. Nine years ago he engaged in 
business for himself, and his success has been rapid and substantial. He now has a conspicuous place 
among Cleveland’s retail business men. 

Mr. Decker is a member of Pearl Lodge, Knights of Pythias. In politics he is a Republican, but 
has never taken an active interest in political affairs. On May 31st, 1888, he married Miss Evelyn Weihl, 
of the West Side. They have three daughters—Elsie Harriet, Evelyn Anna, and Dorothy Gladys. 


Mr. Louis Perczet is a Hungarian-American of national fame. He was born in Hungary, in the 
city of Arad—the Golgotha of the Hungarian patriots of 1848—on the 7th of July, 1855. Hecame to 
America in 1882, and locatéd in Cleveland nine years ago. He was thoroughly educated in the High 
School of Arad andin the University of Buda-Pest, in Hungary. 

Mr. Perczelis a member of Concordia Lodge F. and A. M., No. 345; of Forest City Commandery, 
No. 40, Knights Templar; the Tippecanoe Club, and the Socialer Turnverein, Kossuth Lajos, Deak 
Ferencz, Zrinzi Miklos Societies, and other organizations. In politics he is a Republican, and is 
Secretary of the Republican Hungarian-American National Committee. _ 

On February 15th, 1882, Mr. Perczel married Miss Emilie de Tolnay, of Buda-Pest, 

The following highly appropriate mention of our subject. is from the May (1896) number of the 
Hungarian-American, a monthly magazine, published in New York: ‘Louis Perczel’s name is known 
by all of the Hungarians in America. He is the pathfinder of Hungarian-American journalism, 
being the founder of the ‘‘Amerikai Nemzetir,” the first Hungarian paper in the United States, of 
which he was editor and the partner of its publisher. He is one of the initiators of the Hungarian 
Association of the city of New York. He called the first meeting (1884), which was held at the office 
of Dr. Julius Weiss, after propagating the idea among the influential and wealthy Hungarian-Americans 
of New York. * * * * He has done good work in behalf of the Millennial Exposition by writing 
interesting articles for English andGerman papers. Mr. Perczel is one of the best Hun garian-American 
orators, and is a zealous patriot.” 
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THe Van Dorn Iron Works Company is one of the representative manufacturing corporations of 
Cleveland, producing iron and steel work for buildings, prisons, vaults and a large variety of 
structural forms of iron and steel. The business was established in 1872 by J. H. Van Dorn, and 
from a modest beginning at that time has grown to the fine proportions shown in our illustration of 
the establishment. In r8gr, the business was merged into a corporation, under the laws of Ohio, as 
the Van Dorn Iron Works Company, with a paid-up capital of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
It has taken rank among the leading manufacturing corporations of Cleveland, and its business has 
expanded from one of a local character to one extending all over the United States and into many 
foreign countries. The excellent management its affairs have received has enabled it to maintain a steady 
growth in its volume of business, even through the recent years of general business depression. The 
company has a fine location at the intersection of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railway with Woodland 
Avenue, where its railroad facilities are unusually convenient. The officers of the company are: q: 
H. Van Dorn, President; Thos. B. Van Dorn, Vice-President and Engineer; F. R. Baer, Secretary; 
L. Golden, Treasurer, and D. B. Van Dorn, Superintendent. They are the largest mannfacturers of 
iron railings, fencing and prison work in the United 
States, besides many other specialties, which their 
factory is fully equipped to produce, 


James H. Van Dorn, President and founder of 
the Van Dorn Iron Works Company, was born in 
York, Medina County, O , December 4th, 1842. He 
was the second son of Peter and Keziah (Gardner) 
Van Dorn. Mr. Van Dorn's early life was spent 
upon his father’s farm.. Until he was twelve years 
of age he attended school four months during the 
winter and three months in the summer; after that 
only during the summer term. 

Mr. Van Dorn was naturally of a mechanical 
turn of mind, and consequently chose a mechanical 
calling. At the age of eighteen he was apprenticed 
at the blacksmith trade at forty dollars, sixty 
dollars and eighty dollars per year respectively for 
three years, with the privilege of resigning at the 
endof each year. ‘The first day of his apprenticeship 
was full of trouble. He was sent to the millinery 
shop for round squares and to the shoe shop for strap 
oil. At the end of two years, however, he had 
learned all that he could at the carriage shop of John 
A. Topliff, towhom he was apprenticed, and with a 
few dollars in his pocket left for broader fields. 
Within a week he obtained a trial forge at the large 
woolen and machinery mills of Kent, Baldwin & Co., 

J. H. Van Dorn. of Middlebury, Summit County, O., where he soon 
earned a record for skill and attention to business. 
At the end of a year a political controversy with Mr. Baldwin, the proprietor, cost him his situation, 
which he regarded asacalamity. However, within ten days he secured a forge with Aultman & Miller, 
of Canton, O., at four dollars per day. In the following spring a strike was organized in the 
blacksmithing department, and contrary to his advice all of the men went out, he alone remaining at 
his post, and obtained a contract for ironing the harvester wagons, which paid him from ten to twelve 
dollars per day. In the fall he lost his forge through trouble with the foreman. However, the 
Superintendent, Mr. Jacob Miller, advised him to go to Akron, where he secured the spring shoe 
forge in their branch factory. He remained with the Aultman people without a reduction in wages, ° 
although cuts were frequently made in his department, for eight years, and, although the work was 
difficult and the inspection close, he had the satisfaction of knowing that a piece of his work was never 
rejected. At the end of this period a large reduction in his wages was made. He then left the employ 
of the company, and invented and built his improved iron fence. His first customer was Mr. James 
Christy, with whom he contracted for and built a fence for fifteen hundred dollars, on which there 
was a margin of eight hundred dollars. 
A partnership was then formed with Mr. Goodrich, formerly Secretary and Treasurer of the Davis 
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Sewing Machine Co. At the end of one year this partnership was dissolved, and upon invoicing the 
business was found to have been very profitable. On the dissolution, Mr. Van Dorn came to Cleve- 
land and located at his present site, built a factory, with improved tools, and when ready to begin 
business had everything necessary except credit. Accidentally meeting Mr. John R. Buchtel, Pres- 
ident of the Aultman & Miller Co., one of his old employers, and founder of the Buchtel College, this 
difficulty was soon done away with through Mr. Buchtel introducing him to the officials of the Ohio 
National Bank, also the Union Rolling Mill Co., and guaranteeing any bill that he might contract. 
This gave him a start which was taken advantage of, and pushed with universal success, until the 
present capacity of the establishmenf has been reached. 

Mr. Van Dorn boasts of a father possessed of unlimited courage, energy and ability, who descended 
from a long line of forefathers, coming to this country from Holland in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘‘They settled in New Jersey, and were prominent and useful men in that State, in 
both civil, military and ecclesiastical history, were a sturdy race, noted for their physical ability and 
endurance, which were desirable qualities in the settlement of the new States, and were also possessed 
of most practical sense and judgment, which characteristics were quite as necessary. 

‘‘ Representatives of the family are frequently met with in the military annals of New Jersey, and 
were particularly prominent and active as officers and privates in the provincial armies, and in the 
Revolutionary War. Later, many of the name were found in the ranks of the clergy, who were as 
zealous and efficient in teaching their fellow men to love one another as some of them had been before 
in fighting the enemies of their country.” 

Of his mother Mr. Van Dorn is equally proud, she being a woman of excellent education, keen 
foresight and sound judgment. She was prominent in the church, and likewise kept close watch of 
the political events of the day as they succeeded each other, during her time. She was of English 
descent and Puritan stock—a direct descendant of Lord Gardner and a relative of Moses Cleaveland. 

Mr. Van Dorn was married, in 1865, to Miss Sarah A. Gettridge, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Gettridge. of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs.Van Dorn being of English descent. Mr. and Mrs. Van Dorn are 
the parents of five children—two sons and three daughters, all of whom are living, 


Joun G. W. Cow tes was born at Oberlin, Ohio, March 14th, 1836. His father was Rev. 
Henry Cowles, a professor in Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, and his mother, Mrs. 
Alice Welch Cowles, was the principal of the ladies’ department in that college. 

Mr. Cowles spent the first twenty-three years of his life in his native town, receiving his edu- 
cation in the public schools, and in the preparatory, collegiate and theological departments of the 
college. He graduated from college in 1856, and from the Theological Seminary in 1859. Beginning 
in 1858, while yet a student, he was the minister of the Congregational Church in Bellevue, Ohio, 
till the fall of 1861, when he became chaplain of the 55th Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and served in that capacity with the army, in Virginia, until the fall of 1862, when he resigned 
his commission to take the pastorate of the Congregational Church in Mansfield, Ohio. In 1865 he 
accepted a call to the Congregational Church in East Saginaw, Mich., where he remained six 
years. 

During this period, being disabled from preaching for a year, he was employed as an editorial 
writer for the Saginaw Enterprise, the Republican daily newspaper then published in that city. But 
finding at length that he must give up public speaking for a longer time, perhaps permanently, he 
resigned his charge in January, 1871, and took a position offered him by the late Edwin Cowles, as 
associate editor of the Cleveland Leader. The leading editorials in the Leader in the years 1871- 
1873 were the work of his pen. 

While so employed Mr. Cowles became interested by purchase for himself and friends in several 
important real estate investments in the rapidly-growing city. It was a period of speculation and 
inflated values. When the reaction came with the panic in the fall of 1873, Mr. Cowles found it 
necessary to give his whole attention to the real estate business, in order to rescue the enterprises 
in which he had invested, and himself with them, from financial failure. This he was able to accom- 
plish, so that in 1891, or after eighteen years, the liabilities created before that disastrous panic were 
discharged. 

From 1880 to the present time Mr. Cowles’ business as a real estate agent has been mostly in 
the sale, leasing and improvement of centrally-located business property. For ten years past his 
transactions have averaged more than a million dollars yearly. 

Mr. Cowles is President of the Cleveland Trust Company, having been elected to the office on 
the organization of that company in 1895, and re elected at its first annual meeting, held in January, 
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1896. He is a Republican in politics, but has never been a candidate for office or held any 
political position. 

For more than twenty years he has been a member of the Board of Trustees of Oberlin College. 
He is a member and one of the Directors of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and up to April 
15th, 1896, was its first Vice-President. On that date he was elected President of the Chamber, a position 
he now holds. He is alsoa member of the Loyal Legion, of the Army and Navy Post of the G. A. R., 
of the New England Society, and of the Union Club. During nearly all of the twenty-six years 
of his residence in the city, he has been an active member and a deacon of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church. 

In 1859 Mr. Cowles married Miss Lois M. Church, of Vermontville, Mich., who had been a 
student in, and was a graduate of, Oberlin College. They have had four children—two daughters and 
two sons Both the latter are deceased. The elder daughter is the wife of Rev. John Doane, 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregationai Church, at Lincoln, Neb. 


Hon. Miran GaxraGuer is a native of the city of Cleveland, having been born here December 23d 

1855. He was educated in the schools of the city, and haslived on the West Side since 1862. He is an 
euthusiastic believer in the future of that section of the 
city, and has acquired large interests init. He is a citizen 
of more than ordinary public spirit, and has been instru 
mental in securing for his side of the city many valuable 
and important public improvements. He is regarded as 
one of the best informed real estate men in Cleveland. 
In 1891 Mr. Gallagher was elected a Representative 
from Cuyahoga County in the General Assembly of Ohio, 
and served there with credit to himself and to his 
constituents. He was the sponsor in the House of the 
bill which resulted in securing Edgewater Park for the 
West Side. He is an ardent Republican, and a member 
of the Tippecanoe Club. 


Mr. Henry M. CiaFLen was born in the town of 
Attleboro, Mass., August 17th, 1835. Through his father 
he traces his lineage back to the Scotch Covenanters. 
His mother came from the Thachers, of the Mayflower 
stock, one of his ancestors being the first pastor of the 
Old South Church in Boston. Mr. Claflen was educated 
in the common schools and the Academy of his native 
town, which he left in his fifteenth year to strike out for 
himself. On March 31st, 1854, he came to Cleveland and 
entered the employ of Thacher, Burt & Co., Mr. Peter 
Thacher, of that firm, being his maternal uncle. This firm will be remembered as the pioneer and 
most extensive bridge building firm in the United States at that time. Mr. Claflen continued in the 
employment of that firm until December, 1863, and in the meantime became a partner in the firm of 
Thacher, Gardner, Burt & Co., builders and proprietors of the Union Elevator at Cleveland. 

In that year the Government, impelled by the necessities of war, demanded of him a most import- 
ant service. He organized a large and effective force of men and proceeded to Tennessee, where the 
rapid advance of the Union army required the quick renewal of destroyed bridges, his first work being 
the erection of an important bridge on the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad over Running Water, on 
the completion of which depended the furaishiny supplies to the army then starving in Chattanooga. 
He remained in this service, replacing important bridges for the Government, often in advance of the 
army, in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Missouri, until the close of the war. 

On May 24th, 1863, Mr. Claflen was married to Miss Alice B. Hall, daughter of Dr. John Hall, 
of Toronto, Ontario. 

After the close of the war Mr. Claflen returned to Cleveland and formed the bridge building firm 
of McNairey, Claflen & Co. The operations of the firm reached considerable magnitude, and were 
continued until 1869, when it was succeeded by the McNairey & Claflen Manufacturing Company, which 
added the business of car building to that of bridge construction. The company constantly employed 
from eight hundred to one thousand men, building cars for many of the leading railways, and its bridges 
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of both iron and wood were to be found in nearly every State in the Union. The iron portion of the 
great Superior street viaduct is an example of the company’s work. 

Mr. Claflen did not confine his attention and energies to bridge and car construction alone. In 1868 
he turned his attention to street paving, and since that time has laid all the various kinds of pavements 
in twenty or more of the larger cities of the country. A prominent product of his genius was the now 
justly celebrated Medina Block Stone Pavement, which he introduced in 1878, and the paving on five 
miles of Euclid avenue is a notable example of his handiwork. In 1880 he put down in Colorado the 
first producing oil well west of the Mississippi River, and took an active part in inaugurating an oil 
business from which an immense territory has since drawn its supply. 

In all enterprises of a public nature he has been a pusher, and withal a wise adviser and a useful 

citizen, and is still actively engaged in business. 


Mr. Joun McDonovucu is a Pennsylvanian, 
having been born in Philadelphia, August 31st, 1837, 
and educated in the public schools of that city. For 
several years he was engaged in business in New 
York. In 1869 he transferred his business, that of 
publisher of subscription books, to Cleveland. In 
this he continued here until 1875. The panic year 
of 1873 was disastrous to a business of that character, 
covering several States, and entailed heavy losses. 

For several years Mr. McDonough had realized 
the necessity in a city like Cleveland of a restaurant 
at which no intoxicants would be sold. In 1877 
he tried the experiment, and it was immediately 
successful. He was the first man to undertake in 
Cleveland such an enterprise. After a few years 
he sold his establishment here and opened similar 
ones in Buffalo, Kansas City, and subsequently in 
St. Louis, all of which were successful. He after- 
ward disposed of his interests in those cities, and 
returning to Cleveland, purchased his old place, 
where he has since continued in business. 

Mr. McDonough is Grand Councilor of the Ohio 
Royal Templars of Temperance, and is active and 
influential in advancing the usefulness of that 
order. In politics he is an uncompromising Prohibi- 

Haba Ms Donsee: tionist, and, in 1894, was his party’s candidate for 
Congress in the Cleveland district. His personal 
popularity was attested by the fact that, in the election, he received many more votes in his district 
than were given to the head of his ticket. 
On October 7th, 1861, Mr. McDonough was married to Miss Elizabeth A. Dempsey, of Philadel- 
phia. They have had six children—four daughters and two sons. 


GEorGE WasHINGTON WiLLiams, President of the Williams & Rodgers Company, Cleveland, was 
born at Richmond, Mass. He received his education in the public schools, and later graduated from 
Lanesboro College. Mr. Williams was one of a family of eight children. His father, Mr. Eleazee 
Williams, was a prosperous merchant of Richmond, Mass., and several times represented his district 
in the Legislature of that State. Mr. G. W. Williams commenced his business life in his father's 
store, but, excepting a period of six years spent in New York city, has been directly identified with 
the mercantile interests of Cleveland for over twenty years. Heis an active member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Colonial Club, Sons of the American Revolution, and is one of the sons of New England 
that Massachusetts can well he proud of. Upon November 13th, 1872, Mr. Williams married Mary 
Frances Crowell Ford. Mrs. Williams died August 22d, 1878, leaving one daughter, Georgiana Ford 
Williams, the wife of Edmond H. Stevens, of Chicago, Ill. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTINE STERLING, the subject of this sketch, came from good Connecticut stock. 
His ancestors were in the Revolutionary War, and one was a Captain under Washington at the 
surrender of Cornwallis. 
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His grandfather, General Elisha Sterling, was the leading attorney of Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut. Two of the General's brothers were members of Congress, and all graduates of Yale 
College. The General also owned lands in the New Connecticut Land Company, in the vicinity of 
Sterling Avenue, which his son, John M. Sterling, came into possession of, and for whom the 
avenue was named. 

Born at Salisbury, Conn., Mr. F. A. Sterling came to Cleveland when eighteen years of age, 
after his education in the schools of Geneva, N. Y. He entered the store of Wick & Beckwith, as 
salesman. Mr. Wick retiring in 1853, Mr. Sterling was made a partner in the new firm of T. S. 
Beckwith & Co. Shortly after the dry goods were closed out. 

in 1864 the firm was changed to Beckwith & Sterling. In 1874 they moved to the present large 
establishment on Euclid avenue, formerly used as a skating rink, now occupied by Sterling, Welch 
& Co. 

In 1876 Mr. Beckwith died, and the firm was changed to Sterling & Co., which continued, with 
rapidly increasing business, until 1889, when the firm was changed to Sterling, Welch & Co. 

Mr. Sterling was married to Miss Emma Betts, of Meadville, who is identified with many bene- 
volent works of Cleveland. They have one son, Willis Betts Sterling, an attorney, residing at Erie, 
Pa. Their only daughter, Mrs. Jeannette De Renne, died at Vienna, Austria, in 1883. 

While not active in politics, Mr. Sterling isa Republican, but he believes that our municipal offices 
should be filled by capable men, without regard to party lines. 

He is a Director in the Union National Bank, Savings & Trust Co., several manufacturing estab- 
lishments, Trustee of the Second Presbyterian Church, a stockholder in the Union and Country Clubs, 
and has large interests in orange lands and irrigation in California. 

Mr. Sterling has seen our city grow from seventeen thousand inhabitants to three hundred and 
fifty thousand, and has, by his active and persevering attention to business, built up one of the 
largest business enterprises in the State. 


Mr. Wese C. Baty was born and reared upon his father’s farm in Knox County, Ohio. Early in 
life he was apprenticed to the watchmaking and jewelry trade, and worked at the bench eight years. 
Subsequently, from 1874 to 1879, he held the responsible position of business manager for the Dueber 
Watch Case Manufacturing Company, whose shops were at that time in Cincinnati. Leaving this 
concern, he came to Cleveland, and on March 19th, 1879, established on the present site the business 
which has since expanded into the largest house for the exclusive sale of precious stones, jewelry, 
watches and solid silverware in the United States. Commencing with three show cases on one side 
of the room, Mr. Ball conducted the business himself until 1891, when the rapidly increasing volume 
of trade suggested the expediency of forming the present stock company. 

The Webb C. Ball Company is incorporated under the laws of Ohio, with a paid up capital of one 
hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Ball being manager and treasurer. The company is the owner of the 
Ball Building at the corner of Superior and Seneca streets, in which are situated the sales rooms and 
workshops, and which has a frontage of forty-two feet on Superior street, with a depth of eighty-two 
feet and a thirty-foot ‘‘L” extension. The fourth floor is devoted to manufacturing, repairing, etc., 
the location being one of the finest and most central in Cleveland, and the whole establishment is 
elegantly appointed. The stock carried is of a superb character, embracing the highest grades of 
American and European watches, diamonds, and jewelry of the most fashionable design. All the 
latest mechanical appliances for the execution of fine work are here in use, and the fame of the Ball 
railroad watches, for accuracy and fineness of construction, is as wide asthe continent. Thoroughly a 
master of his art, Mr. Ball is an expert in every department of his business, and his trade extends all 
over the United States, Canada and Mexico. It is, however, as an originator, an inventor of watch 
movements and new appliances used in their construction, that his reputation may be said to have 
been made. 

He has made a special study of the requirements of railroad men in the matter of time pieces, 
and in his effort to keep abreast of the marvelous strides of recent years in railroad speed and equip- 
ment, he has invented and produced seven distinct watch movements, covered by his own patents and 
trade marks, which are each little short of perfection, and absolutely accurate guides to time: The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineer’s Standard Watches; The Order of Railroad Conductors’ Stand- 
ard Watches; The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen’s Standard Watches; The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen’s Standard Watches; The Business Men’s and the Commercial Men’s Standard 
Watches; and the ‘‘ Queen,” a dainty little watch for ladies. Each is adapted to fill the requirements 
of those for whose use it was constructed, and is a triumph of mechanical art and inventive genius, 
unexcelled in the history of watch construction. 
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It is the untruthful and unreliable element in watches, as well as in mankind, that courts disaster, 
and Mr. Ball, in supplying railroad men with a perfect time piece, equal to the exacting requirements 
of the almost incredible speed of from seventy-five to ninety miles an hour attained by our modern 
express trains, is in the highest sense a public benefactor. He has charge of the time service and is 
chief inspector of watches on all the railroad systems and their branches running out of Cleveland, as 
well as of several other large systems. 

In 1879 Mr. Ball married Florence I., daughter of Mr. William H. Young, of Kenton, Ohio, of 
which union four children, one son and three daughters, have been born, and all are living. 

In politics a staunch Republican, Mr. Ball has never sought nor held office, and it is as a success- 
ful merchant and manufacturer, and an upright citizen, that he has earned the respect and good will 
that are universally accorded him. 


Hon. Davip Mortson.—A long career in public life, marked by valuable service to the people 
and unsullied by a single act to cause suspicion of integrity, is a record of which any man may well 
be proud. Such is the record of the citizen whose admirable portrait is given herewith, and whose 
name it is hardly necessary to mention in order to identify him to the people of Cleveland. For 
nearly fifteen years he stood in the strong light which is focused upon men in public life, as a member 
of the Council, the Board of Improvements, in the Senate of Ohio, and in the directorship of 
Charities and Correction in this city, and necessarily encountered opposition and antagonism; but his 
bitterest foes never once questioned his integrity or good faith, and rarely the wisdom of his methods, 
either in public life or private affairs. Many of the most beneficial ordinances of the city and 
statutes of the State bear testimony to his strong grasp of public questions aud his success as a 
legislator 

As his name indicates, David Morison is of Scotch ancestry on the paternal side, but he was born 
right here in Cleveland, of American born parents, and on his mother’s side can claim a family 
connection with the Nation’s struggle for independence. While still a very young man he was 
elected to the Council, in which he served continuously for eight years, including a term as President, 
and two years as Council member of the Board of Improvements, supplemented by a term as citizen 
member of the latter body. His work in the Council and the Board was of the highest value to the 
public, and was given without compensation. When, after four years of service in the General 
Assembly, he accepted a position in the cabinet of Mayor W. G. Rose, he was one of the best 
equipped men for municipal work in that body of exceptionally strong public officials. There was 
hardly a detail of legislative or departmental work and duty with which he was not familiar. His 
management of the Workhouse, the Infirmary, the Cemeteries and the out-door relief was as 
conspicuous for business ability as for the economy for which he was always proverbial as a public 
official. A gentleman well known to everybody in Cleveland, and who has himself held high public 
office, once said of Mr. Morison: ‘‘ He is the only man I ever knew who is more anxious to make or 
save a dollar for the city than for himself.” He placed the Workhouse on a self-supporting basis, 
reformed and renovated the Infirmary, and, through the out-door relief gave the worthy poor more 
and better subsistence at a less per capita cost to the city than before. 

Important as have been the services of Mr. Morison to the city of his birth, his most conspicuous 
public labors were performed in the General Assembly, owing to their greater scope. The federal 
plan municipal act was introduced in the Senate by him, and supported with great vigor and ability, 
commanding the hearty approval of the press and people of all parties. He was largely instrumental 
in securing the passage of depository laws for city and county, which make defalcation practically 
impossible, and secure to the public the interest on the public funds. If this recital of Senator 
Morison’s work in the General Assembly went no further, it would connect him most honorably with 
legislation which has vastly increased the safety and efficiency of the municipal government, and 
which has instituted financial savings in public funds that will aggregate millions within the period of 
his own natural expectancy of life. But that is only a part of a long list of beneficial measures to city 
and State, which bear his name or which he earnestly and faithfully and successfully promoted. 

Mr. Morison was the author, and secured the passage, while a member of the State Senate, of the 
law requiring a semi-annual appropriation of the funds of the city. This law has forever put a stop 
to the several departments of the city government contracting debts when there was no money to pay 
them, and the measure has saved the taxpayers of Cleveland thousands of dollars. 

It is unfortunate that, under our nominating and electing system, men of approved integrity and 
fitness for public service are often relegated to private life when their powers and opportunities for 
usefulness are at the highest point, to make room for others of unknown or doubtful fitness. Never- 
theless, the whirligig of time brings about situations which call to the front men of certain ability and 
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experience, so that in the natural order of things we may confidently expect a return of Mr. 
Morison to public life on some occasion when the public realizes the necessity of faithful and 
competent official service sufficiently to take things into its own hands and shape results to its own liking. 


Mr. ARTHUR B. Foster is one of the representative business men of Cleveland. He is a native of 
Ohio, and was born at Garrettsville, Portage County, December 14th, 1844. His father was C. R. Foster, 
for many years one of the merchants at Garrettsville. Mr. Foster attended the public schools in his 
native town, and then entered the Nelson Academy, from which he was graduated in 1861. 

In 1862, when our subject was but eighteen, he enlisted in the ro4th Ohio Volunteer Infantry (as 
a musician), in which he served throughout the war, and was discharged at Cleveland, in 1865. He then 
returned to Garrettsville, and for five years was associated in business with his father. In 1870 he came 
to Cleveland and engaged with the Domestic Sewing Machine Company as a travelling agent. He 
continued in this work until 1878, when he was placed in charge of the company’s wholesale offices, as 
Local Manager; and in 1882 was made General Manager of the Western Department of the company’s 
business. He remained in this position until 1891, when he resigned, to give his time and attention to 
his personal interests, being at that time President of the National Screw & Tack Company. In May, 
1891, he severed his connection with this company, and purchased a controlling interest in the Cleveland 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, of which he is Vice-President, Treasurer, and General Manager. 
In 1894 the Crescent Sheet & Tin Plate Company was organized, and Mr. Foster became its Vice- 
President, a position he now holds. He is also President of the Cleveland Trunk Company, and of the 
Nungesser Electric Battery Company, beside being identified with many other business undertakings. 

Mr. Foster is a member of the Masonic Order, and a Past Commander Knights Deniplam At 
present he is an officer of the Grand Commandery of Ohio, and is an active member of the Cleveland 
Grays, being Paymaster of that Company, with the rank of Lieutenant. His membership in the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce is not an idle one, he taking an active part in all its affairs. In politics he 
is a Republican. On September 23d, 1865, he married Miss Belle B., daughter of A. J. Wright, Esq., 
of Tolland, Conn. They reside at 1800 Euclid avenue, in one of the beautiful homes that adorn this city. 


Mr. Witson M. Day, one of Cleveland’s busy business men, is a native of Pennsylvania, having 
been born at Clarion, in that State, November sth, 1850. The foundations of his education were laid 
in the public schools of Cleveland and Ravenna, Ohio, and in the preparatory department of 
Allegheny College, at Meadville, Pa. He entered the Jamestown Collegiate Institute at Jamestown, 
N. Y., and graduated therein 1868. He then attended the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, from 
which he graduated, in 1871, in the classical course. In 1874 that University conferred upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts. He has been in active business in Cleveland since 1882. 

Mr. Day’s private interests and public duties are many and cover a wide range. He is President 
of the Cleveland Printing and Publishing Company, First Vice-President of the Union Building and 
Loan Company, Director of the Iron Trade Review, Trustee of the Cleveland General Hospital, of 
the Deaconess’ Home and of the Epworth Memorial M. E. Church; member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and Vice-President and member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Board of Trade. 

Mr. Day was Director-General of the Cleveland Centennial Commission, the arduous duties of 
which position he discharged with his characteristic energy and ability. He was President of the 
Committee of Industry of the Board of Trade, through whose efforts that body was reorganized into 
the Chamber of Commerce; was elected a member of the first Board of Directors of the Chamber; 
was re-elected at the end of the year and made Second Vice-President, and was chosen for a third 
time a Director and made President, in which position he served from April, 1895, to April, 1896. 
He was a member of the Executive Council of the Ohio State Board of Commerce in 1894-95, the 
Cleveland Commissioner to the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, member of the 
Board of Control of Allegheny Collegé in 18g90-’91, special agent in the eleventh census on Cleveland 
manufactures, and National President of the Delta Tau Delta (college) Fraternity in 1885-’86. Mr. 
Day was engaged eleven years in newspaper work as associate editor of the Akron (O.) Beacon, and 
as night editor of the Cleveland Leader, and for nine years he was the editor of the Iron Trade 
Review. This short sketch briefly outlines the life of a busy man and the many things he finds time 
for his hands to do. 

On May 15, 1878, Mr. Day was married to Miss Martha A. Tibbals, eldest daughter of Judge N. 
D. Tibbals, of Akron, O. Six children have been born to them, of whom there are three sons and two 
daughters living. 
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Howarp Hoses Burcess, City Clerk of Cleveland, is a native of the State of Ohio, having been 
born in Huron County, on September roth, 1859. He is a son of Rev. Oliver Burgess, a retired 
Methodist minister, who removed to this city with his family in 1870. 

Mr. Howard H. Burgess received the elements of his thorough education in the public schools of 
Cleveland, and subsequently attended Brook’s Military Academy, and later Baldwin University, at 
Berea, O. 

After leaving college Mr. Burgess commenced his career in newspaper work, first holding a place 
as copyholder on the Cleveland Herald, next as a reporter, and lastly as a political writer. In this he 
was considered unusually brilliant, and he was detailed to represent his paper on a portion of James G. 
Blaine’s tour, in 1884. When the Herald consolidated with the Leader, in 1885, Mr. Burgess took 
charge of the Sunday Voice. The same year he was appointed Assistant City Clerk of Cleveland, in 
which capacity he served until 1887. In 1889 he was elected by the City Council to the position of City 
Clerk, and the endorsement of the Administration has come at the end of each term by a re-election in 
1891, 1893, and 1895. 

Mr. Burgess is a strong Republican, and is well and favorably known as one of the party leaders in 
the State. He was Secretary and Treasurer of the Committee in the campaign which resulted in the 
election of the Hon. William G. Rose as Mayor of Cleveland, in 1891. He was Secretary of the Union 
League and Secretary of the Garfield Club. He was one of the founders and is Treasurer of the 
Tippecanoe Club. He is a member of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and also of the Masonic 
and Knights of Pythias fraternities. He is President of the Cleveland Desk Company, Vice-President 
of the Cleveland Tanning Company, and interested in other commercial enterprises of the city. 

In 1885 Mr. Burgess married Miss Alice Hill, a daughter of Col. H. E. Hill, of the well-known firm 
of H. E. Hill & Co. Mr. and Mrs. Burgess have one child, a daughter, Helen. 


Mr. Soron Burcess, of the wholesale grocery firm of Burgess & Ross, was born in Grafton, Vt. 
April 23d, 1817. His father, Almon Burgess, came to Cleveland in the year 1819, by way of the St. 
Lawrence River and Lakes Ontario and Erie. Travel in those days was slow and tedious; the 
passage up the St. Lawrence was made in an open boat, and through the lakes in a sail vessel. At 
that time there were no artificial harbors, and if the weather was rough vessels had to lay at anchor 
until the wind abated. 

Young Burgess received what little education he acquired in the common schools of the village, 
In those days schools were taught by young men, who happened to come along, at so much a quarter 
for each pupil; what little public money there might be was distributed among the scholars, and the 
parents paid the balance. At the age of sixteen he left school and entered a store as clerk. 
serving three years at a salary ranging from sixteen to twenty dollars a month, boarding himself. 
This is mentioned to record the wages of those days in comparison with what is paid now. In the 
spring of 1836 he went to Huron, O., then a thriving village, where he engaged in business, which 
was proving a success, when a fire came, which was so disastrous that the business was not revived. 
Soon, however, the young man started again in a small way, and from that time on gradually 
prospered. During his residence in Huron he took an active part in the municipal affairs of the town, 
being Recorder for many years. The building of the Huron & Oxford Railroad, a short line to 
connect Huron with the Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark Railroad, was largely promoted by him, in 
connection with others. . 

In 1854 Mr. Burgess returned to Cleveland, and took an active part in the wholesale grocery 
business, established some six years before by Dr. Branch and L. F. Burgess, his brother, in which 
he was interested. Dr. Branch had in the meantime retired from the concern, the business being 
done in the name of L. F. & S. Burgess, by which it was known up to 1890, when the Messrs. Ross 
were taken in as partners. 

In the fall of 1854, a fire, that destroyed the New England Hotel and many other buildings, 
burnt the store and all the contents. This was quite a severe blow, but a new stock was immediately 
purchased and business again resumed. The next spring they removed to No. 56 River street to a 
building they had purchased. In 1863, following the movements of the wholesale trade in their line, 
they removed to Superior street, where they remained eleven years, when they erected the building 
on Bank, at the corner of Frankfort street, which they still occupy. 

In addition to the wholesale grocery business, Mr. Burgess was considerably interested in lake 
vessels, which were very profitable for a number of years. He was early interested in Fire and 
Marine insurance, being a Director in the Cleveland Mutual Insurance Company and the Sun 
Insurance Company, and was also one of the most earnest promoters of the Mercantile Insurance 
Company, which was organized immediately after the great fire in Chicago. He was closely 
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identified with the management of this company, being a Vice-President during all the time of its 
existence. He is now Vice-President of the First National Bank, and takes an active part in its affairs. 


Mr. Roney Hiram FerrerMan, one of the active and progressive young business men of the city, 
is a native of Cleveland, having been born here January 7th, 1860. He was educated in our public 
schools, and early in his badness life engaged in nena in which his energy and excellent 
business qualities have made him one of the “snecessfu! merchants of the city. He is a member of 
several business and social organizations and a 
citizen of much public spirit. 

On January 7th, 1885, Mr. Fetterman married 
Miss Theresa Emily James. They have three 
children—two sons and a daughter. 


Tue Brown Holsrinc anp ConveyING MaAcuINE 
Company.—This company’s establishment is one 
of the most notable manufacturing organizations 
of Cleveland, and, indeed, of the country. It was 
incorporated in 1883, with a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and has had a most successful 
career. It designs and constructs special machinery 
of all kinds connected with the problems involved 
in handling materials in large engineering under- 
takings, manufacturing processes, and. conveying 
ore, coal; etc.; from vessels, docks and mines. 
Illustrations of some of this machinery in working 
position are shown in the section of this work 
devoted to the marine interests of Cleveland, and 
it is a marvel of ingenuity, both in design and 
operation, doing its work with almost human intel- 
ligence, and with immeasurably more than human 
speed and economy. 

The company is the sole proprietor of the 
patents on the mechanical devices invented by 
Mr. Alexander E. Brown, C. E. (who is the Vice- 
President and General Manager), and also of the 

Re Al Rep penman. patents on cranes formerly controlled by the Yale 

& Towne Manufacturing Company, of Stamford, 

Conn., whose entire crane business was purchased by the Brown Company in 1894, and added to their 

crane department. ‘The office and works are situated at the corner of Hamilton and Belden streets, 

near the lines of the L. S. & M. S., and the C. & P. railroads. The general offices are in the Perry- 

Payne Building, on Superior Breer The company’s officers are as follows: Fayette Brown, 

President; Alexander E. Brown, Vice-President and General Manager; E. L. Leeds, Assistant 

Manager; Harvey H. Brown, Treasurer; E. T. Scovill, Secretary. Branch offices are maintained in 
New York, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Mr. Roserr D. Hucuaes, General Superintendent, at Cleveland, of the Southwestern Division of 
the American Express Company, is a native of the city of New York, where he was born June 26th, 
1836. He was educated in the New York public schools, and in fic autumn of 1858 came West, 
locatine at Chicago. In January, 1860, he entered the service of the American Express Company as 
a clerk in the Chicago office. Before the close of that year he was promoted to the position of 
messenger between Chicago and Green Bay, Wis. Subsequently he acted in the same capacity 
between Chicago and Cincinnati, and Chicago and Quincy, Ill. On July rst, 1865, he was appointed 
Route Agent, with headquarters at Indianapolis, and at the same time established his residence at 
Eaton, Ohio, where he remained until the spring of 1872. On November ist, 1871, he was appointed 
Aoeut for the company at Dayton, Ohio, a position he held until September rst, 1884, when he was 
made Superintendent of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Division. On January 1st, 1887, he was ap- 
pointed General Superintendent, at Cleveland, of the company’s Southwestern Division, the position 
he now so ably fills. 
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While Agent for the American Company, at Dayton, Mr. Hughes was also Agent for the Mer- 
chants’ Despatch, and was Joint Agent there for the American and Adams companies four and one- 
halt years, and a like period Joint Agent for the American and United States companies. He has 
seen and been with all there is in the express business. . 

Mr. Hughes is a member of all the various Masonic bodies up to that of the thirty-second degree, 
and isa Shriner, During his early residence in Chicago he was a member of the famous Ellsworth 
Zouaves. On October sth, 1857, he married Miss Louise G. Ratcliff, of New York City. They 
have seven children—four sons and three daughters, One son is engaged in a manufacturing 
business, one is Agent for the American Express Company, at Pittsburgh, and the third is Agent for the 
National Express Company, at Cleveland. 


Mr. Faverre Brown, President of the Brown Hoisting Works, was born at Bloomfield, Trumbult 
County, O., December 17th, 1823, the youngest, except one, in a family of nine children. His father 
Ephraim Brown, was one of the pioneers of Ohio, and a conspicuous figure in history, who took care tha, 
young Fayette should not feel the lack of an education. He attended school at Jefferson and Gambier 
until he was eighteen, when he entered the wholesale dry goods establishment of his brother, at Pitts- 
burgh, where he continued until 1845, when he became a member of the firm on the retirement of the 
senior partner. 

In 1851 Mr. Brown came to Cleveland and formed a partnership with George Myegatt, in the bank- 
ing business, under the firm name of Mygatt & Brown. In 1857 Mr. Myatt retired from the firm, and 
Mr. Browne carried on the business in his own name until the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1861, 
when he closed it up and accepted an appointment by the President as paymaster in the army. He 
continued there one year, when the imperative demands of his private affairs compelled him to resign. 
He thea became General Agent and Manager of the Jackson Iron Co., to which he gave the benefit of 
his faithful and loyal service for many years.. He became President of the Union Steel Screw Com- 
pany, General Manager of the Stewart Iron Company, and a member of H. H, Brown & Co., who 
represent the Lake Superior Iron Company and The Champion Iron Company, two of the largest 
concerns of the Lake Superior region. He is still a member of the latter firm, and also President of 
the Brown Hoisting Company and of the National Chemical Company. 

As a citizen Mr. Brown is honored and respected by all. As a man he is high minded, genervus 
and genial to a high degree; is an enthusiastic sportsman, and a member of the Winons Point and 
other fishing and shooting clubs. 

Mr. Brown was married July r5th, 1847, to Miss Cornelia G. Curtiss, of Alleghany City, Pa. Five 
children have been given them—three sons and two daughters. Two of his sons are engaged in 
active business, following closely in the footsteps of their worthy father. W. F. Brown, the youngest 
son, died in Asheville, N. C., in. 1891. 


Mr, Perer W. Dirro, a gentleman prominent in the social and business circles of Cleveland, is a 
native Buckeye, and was born at New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas County, September 26th, 1856. 
He received his education in the public schools, and located in Cleveland in 1879. 

Mr. Ditto is State Agent of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. In politics he is a 
Republican, and in 1884~’85 was engaged in the postal service. Heis a member of the Colonial Club, 
the Yacht Club, and of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and was for nearly eight years a 
member of the Cleveland Grays, and served as one of the escort at the inauguration of President 
Garfield and as a guard of honor at his funeral. 

On October 6th, 1887, Mr. Ditto married Miss Annie McKee, of Cleveland. They have a son 
and a daughter. 


Mr. Wittiam H. Hunv, General Manager and Assistant Secretary and Treasurer of the Akron 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, of Cleveland, was born at Warren, Ohio, January 20th, 1868. He is 
the son of William B, and Rebecca (Myers) Hunt, who removed from Warren to Akron when our 
subject was a boy of eleven years, attending the public schools. 

Mr. Hunt began his business career at an early age. When he was twelve years old he obtained a 
situation as messenger in the First National Bank of Akron. He remained with the bank until he was 
eighteen, when he became the Acting Secretary of the Akron Gas Company, owned by the President 
and Cashier of the bank. This position he held until 1890, when the Gas Company was absorbed by 
the Akron Light, Heat and Power Company. Mr. Hunt then became interested in the American 
AJumina Company, of Akron, and was elected Secretary and General Manager, positions he still holds 
with that organization. In 1893 he became identified with the Akron Vitrified Pressed Brick 
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Company as its Treasurer and General Manager, and a year later was successful in interesting the 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, of St. Louis, in this valuable property, resulting in the organization 
of the Akron Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, of Cleveland, with the following named officers: E. C. 
Sterling, of St. Louis (a Cleveland pioneer), as President; S. S. Kimbell, of Chicago, Vice-President; 
H. W. Eliot, of St. Louis, Secretary and Treasurer; and William H. Hunt, of Cleveland, General 
Manager and Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 

This company also represents in this important territory, the extensive interests of the other 
members of the Hydraulic-Press Brick family. These Hydraulic-Press Brick Companies, thirteen in 
number, with plants in various parts of the country, are the largest manufacturers of high-grade 
pressed brick in the United States, their annual output aggregating the enormous total of three 
hundred millions. 

Mr. Hunt is the youngest General Manager in the great organization with which he is identified, 
and few men of his age have so firmly established themselves in the confidence and esteem of this 
great business community. In politics he is a Republican, and he is a member of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the Cleveland 
Builders’ Exchange. 


Mr. Epwarp Lewis, Vice-President of the 
Lake Erie Iron Company, has been an active 
business man of Cleveland for more than half a 
century. Fifty-five years ago he arrived in this 
city, a young man direct from England, with 
nothing but a sturdy determination to succeed in 
life, and a willingness to accept hard work as a 
means to that end. Mr. Lewis was born in 
Wiltshire, England, November ioth, 1819. His 
parents were small farmers there with a large 
family. The young man left his home in 
January, 1841, for the United States, and came 
direct to Cleveland, then a place of but a few 
thousand people. 

Upon his arrival here Mr. Lewis obtained 
employment in the iron store of W. A. Otis & Co., 
one of the leading business firms of the town. 
He remained with W. A. Otis & Co. for thirteen 
years, and then the firm of Ford & Otis was 
formed in 1852, and when the forge on Whiskey 
Island was built he was given a position as 
traveling salesman for the firm, which position he 
held for six years. When the firm of Otis & Co. 
was formed in 1859, and built its rolling mill, 
Mr. Lewis was in a position to take a one-third 

Edward Lewis. interest init. This was one of the early rolling 

mills of the west, and, with varying fortunes, it 

continued in business until 1872, when Mr. Otis retired, and Mr. Lewis, in conjunction with Mr, 

W. C. Scofield, purchased the establishment and organized the Lake Erie Iron Company, now one of 

the largest iron producing mills in the country. In 1879 this company erected one of the most 

complete nut and bolt works in the west, and later, in 1881, another steam forge was added to 

their already extensive plant. When all departments are running full time some nine hundred 

men are employed. In the management which has brought it to its present greatness, the executive 
ability of Mr. Lewis is apparent all along the line. 

Mr. Lewisis still a hale man and as active in his business duties as he ever was. In his long and 
useful life he has witnessed all the changes, and aided in them, that have made a straggling village one 
of the great cities of the nation. He isa member of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 
the old days of the ‘‘underground railroad,” assisted in the operation of that famous transportation 
line. On April 4th, 1845, he married Mrs. Harriet Lowire, of Cleveland. She died in 1891. Five 
children were born to them, but only one survives (Mrs. C. H. Weed). Mr. Lewis was married again, 
in 1894, to Mrs. Louisa A. Cooke, widow of the late W. P. Cooke, of this city, and they now reside at 
No. 721 Prospect street. 


William H. Hunt. 
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TuHE Rose Brocx.—This building, which Mr. Benjamin Rose expects to begin erecting in the spring 
of 1898, on the northwest corner of Prospect and Erie streets, will be nine stories in height, of steel 
construction, fire-proof, and elegantly finished throughout. The first four floors are intended to be used 
for store purposes, and the upper five floors for offices. It will be lighted by electricity, and all the 
latest appliances for first-class construction will be incorporated. It will have its own plant for genera- 
ting electricity and power for the use of the block. 


Mr. Jason A. Bipwett, engineer and architect, of Cleveland, was born in New Hampshire, 
December 17th, 1830. His parents were Jason and Sally (Peck) Bidwell. His father was born in 
Hartford, Conn., and was a descendant of John Bidwell, who lived in Lebanon in 1639. His mother 
was a daughter of Truman Peck, a soldier in the Revolution. After living sixteen years in Littleton, 
N. H., his parents, in 1823, moved to Landaff, where the subject of this sketch was born. In 1835 he 
removed with his parents to Franconia, and resided there until he was fourteen years old, when he left 
home to enter the field of labor which has ever 
since for him been one of ceaseless activity, 
usefulness and credit. 

In 1844 he apprenticed himself to the E. & T. 
Fairbanks Company, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and 
learned the blacksmith’s trade, working fourteen 
hours a day, and receiving therefor a ‘‘ Yankee 
shilling,” or sixteen and two-third cents. The 
Fairbanks Company was then beginning the manu- 
facture of scales that required large quantities of 
screws, which had to be imported from England. 
They determined to make their own screws, and 
young Bidwell was set to work in this department, 
where he had to cut off the wire, heat one end 
in a common blacksmith’s fire, upset the head, 
trim off the burrs, cut the slot and the thread, all 
by hand; in fact he was the machine. This 
apprenticeship was for seven years, at the expira- 
tion of which time he engaged himself for another 
year as a journeyman at one dollar a day. Closing 
this engagement, he went to Providence, R. I., 
in 1852, where his inventive genius and ability 
found full scope, and he soon identified himself 
with the screw business, which was then in its 
infancy, and in which he continued for many years. 

About 1870 Mr. Bidwell decided that Cleveland 
would be a desirable place for a large manufactory 
of screws, and in December, 1871, he entered 

Pes eee into the project with his characteristic energy. 
A company was organized under the name of the 
Union Steel Screw Company, and he was elected general superintendent and engineer. 

Mr. Bidwell married, in 1858, Miss Harriet M. Simmons, of Warren, R.I., and they have one child, 
ason. Mr. Bidwell is a man of attractive address, genial and social in his mene: and is held in the 
highest esteem. The natural sciences are a source of inspiration to him. Along some of these lines he 
has for years been doing much original work, especially in the spontaneous development of life. Much 
of interest may be expected as the result of tes investigations. 


Mr. Witxram Bincuam has been actively identified, for more than half a century, with the mercan- 
tile development of this city. Fifty-five years ago he engaged in the hardware business, and the 
house he founded then has enjoyed an uninterrupted career of commercial success to this time, under 
his sagacious direction and control through all those years. 

Mr. Bingham is of a New England ‘family of Puritan descent, tracing its line back to Thomas 
Bingham, who was one of the colony that founded Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1660, and at a later time 
one of the parties who purchased land from the Indians and established the town of Norwich, Conn. 
The subject of our sketch was born in Andover, Conn., on March gth, 1816. His early years were 
spent in the routine of farm life, and in the common Schools of his native place. At the age of twenty 
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The Rose Building, northwest corner Erie and Prospect Streets (1808). 
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he decided to locate in the west, and the fact that he had at that time a cousin, the late Flavel W. 
Bingham, in Cleveland, induced him to make this city his objective point. He left New England in 
1836, travelling from Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., on the pioneer railroad of that State; thence by 
canal, stage and canal to Buffalo. At Buffalo he embarked on the steamer Robert Fulton, for Cleve- 
land. Soon after his arrival here he became a clerk in the hardware store of George Worthington, 
and two years later bought an interest in it, which he retained two years. In 1841 he bought the 
hardware business of Clark & Murphy, and established the firm of William Bingham & Co. The 
location was on Superior street, opposite the present American House, where the firm remained until 
1855. Inthat year the present building, at 146, 148 and 150 Water street, was erected and occupied, 
and from that day to this the location has remained unchanged. In 1888 the firm was incorporated as 
The W. Bingham Company, with Mr. Bingham as President, and the chief work of his life has been in 
the great house he founded so long ago. 

Mr. Bingham has never sought political office, but his standing in this community, and the 
unbounded confidence of his fellow-citizens have placed him in many positions of honor and trust. In 
1846-47 he served in the City Council, when George Hoadley was Mayor. Mr. Bingham realized the 
necessity and importance of an abundant water supply for a growing city, and was an early and earnest 
advocate of the great Water Works system of Cleveland. He served seven years as Water Works 
Trustee, covering the period of the building of the lake tunnel, and a wide extension of the water 


mains. 
In 1873, while Mr. Bingham was absent in the east, the Republican party nominated him for State 


Senator without his knowledge. He was at first averse to accepting, but was persuaded to remain on 
the ticket. He was elected by a handsome majority, and served the people capably, faithfully and 
acceptably. In 1876 he was named as one of the Presidential Electors for Ohio, but was compelled 
to decline because of holding another Government position, having been appointed early in that year 
a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, by President Grant. After serving more than a year 
he resigned, as the demands of his private business prevented him giving the time the duties of the 
Commission required. 

When the City Sinking Fund Commission was created by the Legislature, in 1862, Mr. Bingham 
was appointed a member of the first Board, a position he has filled to the great advantage of the city, 
and he is stilla member of the Board. He was a Director of the Merchants’ National Bank during 
the whole period of its existence, and fills a like position with its successor, the Mercantile National 
Bank. He was a Director of the Society for Savings, and has been one of the Directors of the 
Citizens’ Savings & Loan Association from its foundation. He was a Director and Vice-President of 
the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan Railroad, a Trustee of the Case Library Association, and was 
the first President of the Union Club. For many years he was one of the Trustees of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and is a distinguished citizen-member of the Loyal Legion. 

In January, 1843, Mr. Bingham was married to Miss Elizabeth Beardsley, a daughter of David 
H. Beardsley, one of the honored old-time citizens of Cleveland, who was the first Collector in this city 
for the Ohio Canal. . 


Hon. Davin A. Dancrer, President of the Dangler Stove and Manufacturing Company, was 
born in Lebanon County, Pa., and at an early age came with his parents to Stark County, Ohio, 
where on his father’s farm he learned to use his hands and acquired that rudimental education so 
essential to the self-made man. At the age of fifteen he entered the large country store of Isaac 
Harter, at Canton, Ohio, as a boy of general work, where he soon won the confidence of his 
employer and was promoted, He received while here a business training that stood him in good 
stead in after years. 

In 1845 Mr. Dangler went to Massillon where, in 1852, he formed a partnership with John 
Tennis, for the purpose of engaging in the wholesale hardware business in Cleveland, and they 
were soon established on Water street, where their business efforts met with success and the firm 
assumed high rank. This firm continued until 1868, when Mr. Dangler withdrew. 

From his first appearance among the business men of Cleveland, Mr. Dangler was recognized 
as a valuable addition to their ranks. His energy, ability and devotion to the city of his home and 
to his country, were qualities that won attention, and marked him out as one in whose hands the 
most important public trusts could be safely lodged. On the breaking out of the Rebellion he took a 
prominent part in organizing war committees for the raising of recruits and providing for the needy 
families of soldiers. In 1864 he was elected by the Republicans of the Fourth Ward to the City Council, 
and took a leading part in the labors and debates of that body. He was Chairman of the Committee 
on Schools, and was an active force in making our school system what it afterwards became. 


William Bingham. 
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He had charge of the building of the Brownell School and also one in the Eighth Ward. He 
was also a inember of the Council Committee on Finance. In the fall of 1865 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Ohio House of Representatives and took a prominent place in the labors of the House. 
He was made Chairman of the Committee on Railroads anda member of the Committee on Finance 
and on Penitentiary. In 1867 he was nominated and elected to the Upper House, and was one of the 
leaders of that body, and held the same committee relationships that had befallen him at the other 
end of the Capitol. Mr. Dangler, while in the Legislature, secured the passage of the bill for the 
building of the Cleveland Work House and House of Correction, and the bill for the metropolitan 
police system of Cleveland. Among the general measures of which he was the author may be 
mentioned the State Charity and the State Gas Inspectors’ bills, and the Railroad Commission 
and Loan Association Jaws. In all that he undertook in his legislative career he was successful, 
and the importance of his work can only be understood when one notes the results that have 
followed therefrom. 

While thus actively engaged in Municipal, State 
and National legislation, he was equally active in 
laying the foundations of making it possible for 
Cleveland to become what she is destined to be in 
the near future—one of the foremost cities of 
America in commerce and manufacturing. He has 
been instrumental, directly and indirectly, in 
building up alarge number of Cleveland’s industrial 
establishments, with many of which he has been 
closely identified, either as President or Director, 
und has, directly and indirectly, contributed to the 
development of many other enterprises, with the 
result that Cleveland has become one of the leading 
manufacturing cities in the United States. 

Among the numerous industries which have 
been developed here during the last twenty years 
is that of the gasoline vapor stove, which especially 
belongs to Cleveland, dating back to 1876, when a 
number of important patents were granted residents 
of this city for utilizing the lighter products of 
petroleum for domestic purposes. Little progress, 
however, was made until 1879 in getting up devices 
adapted to practical and general use. It was in 
that year that Mr. Dangler took up this interest and 
commenced the manufacture of the gasoline vapor 
stoves and ranges, which cooking devices, by his 

D. A. Dangler. push and energy, soon attracted public attention; 

and from a small beginning the business has grown 

to proportions that are almost phenomenal. From an output in 1879 of a few hundred stoves, and 

with facilities limited to floor space 18 x 60 feet, to-day this concern alone occupies buildings covering 

ground fronting three hundred feet on Perkins Avenue and Mason street, with a depth of three hun- 

dred feet, and an annual output of seventy-five thousand stoves and ranges, and giving almost constant 
employment to some four hundred workmen. 

Mr. Dangler is energetic, courageous, brilliant, and determined in whatever he undertakes, and 
enjoys the respect and esteem of his fellow citizens. All the details of his large business enterprises 
are familiar to him, and his quick perception enables him to make decisions that he rarely has to 
reconsider. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Dangler’s activity in business affairs, and the many demands made upon his 
time, he is never so much hurried that he can give no attention to the calls of the various charitable 
institutions of the city. To these he is a faithful, generous friend, and the extent of his quiet, per- 
sonal help to those in need is known only to himself and to them. His domestic life has been an 
exceptionally happy one. He was married, in 1845, to Miss Judith Clark, daughter of James Clark, of 
Massillon. Two sons, Charles and David Edward, and one daughter, Clara, were the result of this 
union. Charles is Vice-President of the Dangler Stove & Manufacturing Co., and David Edward is 
the Company’s Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE CLEVELAND Rotiinc Mitt Company was organized in 1864, and since that time its plant and 
business have grown to large dimensions, being now one of the large iron-producing establishments of 
the world, and the greatest industry in Cleveland. The plant, of which we present an illustration, covers 
one hundred acres, and the entire process of producing iron and steel from the ore is completed within 
its limits. The company has a capital of four million dollars, and employs four thousand men in its 
various departments. Its annual pay-roll amounts to two million dollars, and the tonnage of its pro- 
ducts to two hundred thousand tons. The officers of the Company are: William Chisholm, President; 
W. R. Chisholm, Vice-President; and Edward S. Page, Secretary. 


Mr. D. O. CasweE.t, one of the best known real estate dealers in Cleveland, and ex-Councilman 
from the Sixth District, was born in Medina County, O., April 17th, 1857. He is ason of Charles 
Caswell, a native of Brattleboro, Vt., who became one of the early settlers of Medina County, 
locating there in 1831, where he resided until his death in 1859. Charles Caswell married, in 1533, 
Miss Sarah A. Landon, who was of a New England family prominent in Revolutionary times. The 
Caswell family is of English origin. 

Mr. D. O, Caswell received a thorough English education at the Normal College, at Lodi, Ohio, 
and at the age of eighteen entered the drug business for the purpose of learning pharmacy. He 
remained in a drug store at Lodi for two years, at the end of which time Dr. Ambler, his cousin, 
offered him a position in Cleveland to assist that well-known gentleman in managing his large real 
estate business, and developing ‘‘Blue Rock-Springs”’ in the East End, which Mr. Caswell named. 
Upon the death of Dr. Ambler, Mr. Caswell was appointed administrator of his large estate, and 
while engaged in that capacity he developed into the real estate business as a general buyer and seller 
for holders of real property. In addition to this he acquired large real estate interests in the city on his 
own account, and is doing much for the development and improvement of Cleveland. 

Mr. Caswell is prominent in local ‘politics. He was nominated for Councilman in 1892 and elected, 
and re-elected in 1893 by a majority exceeding that of any other candidate on the ticket. He was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Lighting, and a member of the Committee on Ordinance and Judiciary. 

Mr. Caswell is a shrewd, far-seeing, energetic business man, and is of the kind who have been 
active and useful in making Cleveland the metropolis she is to-day. He was instrumental in securing 
for the city the gift of the Ambler Parkway for park and boulevard purposes, and in obtaining the Shaker 
property in the same way for the city and for the same purposes, the two properties comprising about 
three hundred and fifty acres. He is amember of several of the leading social and business organiza- 
tions of the city, and has always taken a deep personal interest in the Cleveland Gatling Gun Battery. 
He is now Captain of the Battery, a position to which he has twice been elected. 


Cuartes Hickox, for fifty-three years a resident of Cleveland, where he died in 1890, was of New 
England origin. He was born in 1810 in Litchfield County, Connecticut, which is noted as having been 
the birthplace of many of the leading professional and business men of the country, and lived there 
until he was five years old, when his father and family moved to Canfield, Mahoning County, Ohio. 

His boyhood was spent on his father’s farm, where he found plenty of occupation during the 
summer, while the winter country school afforded him the meagre advantages of that early day in the 
way of an education. At the age of seventeen he moved to Rochester, N. Y., to join an older brother, 
who had located there several years earlier. He remained in Rochester ten years, most of the time 
filling the position of clerk in a country store. 

In 1837, realizing that there were greater opportunities for a young man in the west, Mr. Hickox 
decided to seek a new home in Cleveland, which had only the previous year obtained its charter asa 
city. It was the year of the great panic and the era of speculation. When the crash came many busi- 
ness men on the Western Reserve went down before it. The business outlook of the city, under such 
circumstances, was not encouraging, but it did not daunt Mr. Hickox. He was twenty-seven years of 
age; his habits worthy his origin; his disposition calm, cool and collected, and he was not easily excited 
or made to lose his balance. 

His first business venture was in the forwarding and commission business, the firm with which he 
was connected—Gillet & Hickox—having extensive business connections throughout the State. Mr. 
Hickox’s hand was soon found directing and controlling important measures. He became a large 
vessel owner, pushing his fortunes on the lakes; he founded the flouring mills now owned by the Cleve- 
land Milling Company, among the largest in the United States. In 1876 Mr. Hickox became inter- 
ested in the iron ore mines of Lake Superior, the properties with which he was connected being among 
the most successful in that section. About the same time he, with others, acquired a large tract of 
coal lands in the central part of Ohio, which, later on, were sold to the Columbus, Hocking Valley and 
Toledo Railroad Company, Mr. Hickox, in this transaction, becoming a stockholder in the railroad. 


D. O. Caswell. 
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This venture seemed to turn his mind in the direction of railway properties, and he engaged largely in 
various investments of that character, the care and management of which occupied a large portion of 
his thoughts during his later years. 

The value of Mr. Hickox’s business judgment was early recognized and he was called upon to fill 
many positions of trust. He was one of the founders and original trustees of the Society for Savings, 
one of the Sinking Fund Commissioners, president of the Republic Iron Company and director in 
several banks and railways. 

Mr. Hickox took great pride in the growth of Cleveland, and at the time of his death was con- 
structing, on the corner of Erie street and Euclid avenue, the beautiful and substantial building which 
bears his name, and which will always be regarded not only as an ornament to the city, but a monu- 
ment to his enterprise. 

It will thus be seen that the influence of Mr. Hickox touched prominently nearly all the arteries of 
commercial life in our city—mercantile, marine, manufacturing, mining, banking and railroads. In 
every field of labor he was eminently successful, and for more than fifty years wielded a powerful influ- 
ence in this community. He was an old-fashioned 
merchant, meeting and overcoming every financial 
storm without flinching, his word as good as his 
bond, his credit spotless, and he faithfully kept 
every contract. He was eminently a just man, free 
from all ostentation, agreeable in his ways, unpre- 
tending and exemplary in all his habits and in his 
intercourse with his fellow-men. Mr. Hickox 
married, im 1843, Miss .Waura A, Freeman, 
daughter of Judge Francis Freeman, of Warren, 
Ohio. There were born to them three sons—Frank 
F., Charles G. and Ralph W.—and one daughter, 
Mrs. Harvey H. Brown, all living in Cleveland. 

The fine residence of Mr. Hickox, with its 
ample grounds, on Euclid avenue, was his home 
for-over thirty years. Here he found the true 
happiness of his life. His warm, sunny tempera- 
ment and genial disposition seem to exclude any 
thought or feeling of old age, and he never forgot 
the trials and hardships of his early days. Espe- 
cially did his sympathies go out to deserving young 
men, and many such owe their success in life to 
his timely aid and cheering advice. 

Born of such parents, and trained by a mother 
who was cradled in the midst of the Revolutionary 
war, he inherited a hatred of oppression and an 
earnest love of liberty. When he came to the 
full stature of manhood, it was natural he should 

Charles Hickox. leave the Whig party and cast his fortunes with 
the Abolitionists, Free-Soilers and Republicans. 
He believed slavery to be a sin against God and a crime against man. 

In person Mr. Hickox was over six feet in height, of spare form and strong, rugged cast of 
features. He had a marked head, with perceptive faculties largely developed; a broad, open fore- 
head, blue eyes and a voice soft and pleasing. He reached the ripe age of eighty years, but had none 
of the appearance of great age, and his tall form was unbent, his walk as active and his mind as alert 
as ever. He was suddenly seized with illness, which, after a brief period, terminated his life 
April 17th, 1890. His death was calm and peaceful, and was met with manly fortitude, his wife and 
all his children, to whose happiness his life had been devoted, being at his side. 


; THE Grasse_ii Cuemicat Company was established in Cincinnati in 1839, and extended and enlarged 
in Cleveland in 1866. The plant, of which we present an illustration, covers forty-one acres, and shows 
the growth since the business was established in Cleveland. he officers of the Comipanty ane: C- 
A. Grasselli, President; Eugene Grasselli, Vice-President; Daniel Bailey, Secretary; K. B. Bailey, 
Treasurer. 
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Hon. WiiuiaM G. Rose, ex-Mayor of Cleveland, was born in Mercer County, Pa., September 234d, 
1829. He was the younger of eleven children, all of whom lived to be married and become heads of 
families. His parents were James and Martha (McKinley) Rose, the former of English and the latter 
of Scotch-Irish descent. His maternal grandfather, David McKinley (also the maternal grandfather of 
Hon. William McKinley), was a soldier of the Revolution. His father, who, with four brothers, served 
in the War of 1812, had ten grandsons who enlisted in the Union armies at the commencement of the 
War of the Rebellion. 

Mr. Rose’s ancestors on both sides were among the first settlers in his native county. Laboring on 
a farm in summer he attended school in winter until he was seventeen years of age, when, in order to 
provide means to complete his education, he taught in the public schools part of each year, and pursued 
his studies during the remainder; and so, attending various academies, he had at the end of six years 
attained a fair knowledge of Latin and Greek and the higher mathematics. At the age of twenty-three 
he began the study of law in the office of Hon. William Stewart, of Mercer, Pa., and was admitted to 
the bar in 1855, taking up the practice of his profession in his native county. Becoming interested in 
politics, he was, for a short time, editor and proprietor of the Independent Democrat, at Mercer, and 
in 1857 was elected to the Pennsylvania Legislature as a Republican, and re-elected in 1858. In 1860 
he was chosen a delegate to the National Republican Convention at Chicago, which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln, but on account of illness was unable to attend. 

In 1865 Mr. Rose removed to Cleveland, where, after being admitted to the Cuyahoga County bar, 
he engaged in the purchase and sale of real estate. In 1877 he was elected Mayor of Cleveland, and 
his administration of municipal affairs was exceptionally able—so much so that it gave the greatest 
satisfaction to all the people of all the parties; and when, in April, 1891, he was a candidate for 
re-election, he was returned with ahandsome majority. It was at the beginning of his second admin- 
istration that the present Federal system of city government was inaugurated, and upon Mr. Rose fell 
the arduous work of setting the new and untried machinery in motion. So thoroughly and efficiently 
did he do this that his management of affairs has always been regarded as one of the best the city 
ever had. . 

Mr. Rose married Miss Martha E. Parmlee, a graduate of Oberlin College, in 1858. To this union 
four children were born—Alice E., Hudson P., Frederick K., and Willis K. Rose. 


Witiiam CuaisHoim, President of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, was born at Montreal, 
Canada, May 22d, 1843. His father, the late Henry Chisholm, was of Scottish birth, claiming Loch- 
gelly, in Fifeshire, as the place of his nativity, from which he emigrated in early life to Montreal, 
Canada, engaging in business there until 1850, when he came to Cleveland. 

Mr. Chisholm spent four years at the Philadelphia Polytechnic College in a course of me- 
chanical engineering. In the meantime his father had established at Chicago, IIl., the Union 
Rolling Mill Company, and in 1863 he went to it as Secretary and General Manager. In 1879 his 
father desired his services at the larger establishment, at Cleveland, and he came here as Vice- 
President of tiie Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, and upon the death of his father, two years later, 
he succeeded to its presidency. He is a director of the National Bank of Commerce, of the Union 
Steel Screw Company, and interested in several iron ore mines of the Lake Superior region. He is 
also a trustee of the Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum, and of the Industrial Home; an incorpo- 
rator of the Case School of Applied Science; member of the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 

In 1864 he married Miss Mary Henrietta, daughter of A. A. Stone, Esq., of Chicago. They have 
three children, ason and two daughters. 


Mr. Henry Baker, one of Cleveland’s well-known business men, was born at Erie, Pa., January 
2d, 1856. He was educated in the schools of that city, and is a graduate of the Erie High School. 
Mr. Baker has been a citizen of Cleveland since 1881. In that year he engaged in the clothing and 
tailoring business as a partner in the firm of Mandelbaum, Baker & Co., which continued until 
January rst, 1895, when he purchased the entire interests of his partners, and has since conducted the 
business wholly on his own account. 

Mr. Baker is a member of the Excelsior Club and of the Wilson Avenue Temple. In politics he 
is a Republican. He married Miss Sarah M. Mandelbaum, August 3oth, 1881, and two sons have 
been born to them, both of whom are living. 


John Meckes. 


Theodor Kundtz. 


Rollin C White. 
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Mr. Joun Meckes, who is one of our representative business men of Cleveland, was born at 
Maikammer, Bavaria, June 5th, 1843. When about ten years of age, he came with his parents to the 
United States, and located in Cleveland. He was sent to the public schools until he reached the age of 
thirteen years, when he started out for work and obtained a situation as errand boy, and then 
commenced laying the foundations of a business career and fortune. Up to April, 1875, he was 
employed in several of Cleveland's best-known dry goods establishments, and then concluded the time 
had come to manage a business of his own, and, as his home had always been on the West Side, he 
opened a little store on Pearl street, from which humble beginning has developed his present splendid 
establishment. 

Mr. Meckes is one of the founders of the United Banking Company and of the Forest City Bank. 
He is Vice-President of both, and a member of the Finance Committee of the first-named institution. 
He is also a prominent member of the Chamber of Commerce. 

On May 27th, 1869, Mr. Meckes was married to Miss Anna Pletscher, of Cleveland. Their 
union was blessed with three sons and one daughter living, and one daughter deceased. 


THEODOR Kunprz was born in Austria-Hungary, July rst, 1852. He received his education in the 
German schools of Hungary, but, leaving there when a young man, emigrated to America, coming 
almost immediately to Cleveland, where he has continued to reside and do business for twenty-three 
years. He learned the trade of cabinet-maker, and, in 1875, commenced, upon his own account, the 
manufacture of furniture. His first shop was but a small room, but~as his’ reputation for doing 
honest, thorough work increased, so did his business and the necessity for greater accommodations. 
He made enlargements from time to time, until now his works stand among the important 
industries of Cleveland, and at the very head in its special line, employing five hundred men. 

In 1895, Mr. Kundtz started a bicycle rim factory, which will be, when completed, as at present 
designed, equal in capacity to his present magnificent furniture plant. His experience as apprentice, 
journeyman and manager extends over a period of thirty years of practical study and investigation, 
which has acquired for him a most thorough knowledge of his business. He stands to-day one of 
Cleveland’s representative business men, watchful of its. best interests, and ever ready to give active 
and practical assistance toward-their advancement. He is a member of.the Chamber of Commerce. 
In politics he affiliates with the Republican party, though he has never held public office. 


Roti C. Wuire, President of the Cleveland Machine Screw Company, was born June 3d, 1837, 
at Putney, Vermont. His father, a farmer, died when Mr. White was but twelve years old. This put 
unusual duties upon one so young, and it was not until he had reached his majority that he became at 
liberty to branch out and make a way for himself. He received his education in the district school and 
Leland Seminary. After working four years at chair making, he, in 1862, went to Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts, to work for Mr. Thomas H. White (not, however, a relative), in the manufacture of sewing 
machines. In 1863 the works moved to Orange, Massachusetts, and again, in 1865, to Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mr. R. C. White accompanying them in both changes. In the spring of 1866 he was made a partner, 
the firm’s name being T. H. White & Co. In 1870 a Stock Company was organized, known as the 
White Manufacturing Co., and manufactured the Wilson Sewing Machine. In 1875 this firm sold 
out its machinery and tools to Mr. Wilson, and he (Wilson) removed his interests to Chicago, Illinois. 
In 1876 the White. Sewing Machine Company was organized, with Mr. Thomas H. White as Pres- 
ident, and Mr. R. C. White as Vice-President: At the present the latter is a stockholder and 
Director in this Company. In 1893 the Cleveland Machine Screw Company was organized as a branch 
of the White Sewing Machine Company, but subsequently became an independent organization, with 
Mr. R. C. White at its head. 

Mr. White is a member of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and a Director and second Vice- 
President of the Savings, Building and Loan Company. He attends Unity Church. In March, 186s, 
he was married to Miss Lizzie S. Warren, of Gardner, Mass. They have two children— Fannie Lizzie, 
born November 24th, 1868, the wife of Mr. Walter C. Baker; and Fred Rollin White, born February 
17th, 1872, a graduate trom the Law School of Cornell University, in the class of "95. 


Mr. Atrxanper E. Brown, Vice-President and General Manager of the Brown Hoisting and Con- 
veying Machine Company, and a Civil and Mechanical Engineer of extraordinary ability, was born in 
Cleveland, May 14th, 1852, and has resided here practically all his life. He attended the Sterling 
avenue Grammar School, and afterward the old Central High School, on Euclid avenue. In the 
autumn of 1869 he entered the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., graduating there in 
the engineering course, in June, 1872. 


Alexander E. Brown. 
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Immediately after his graduation, Mr. Brown joined the United States Geological Survey, under 
Dr. F. P. Haven, and, until November, 1872, was engaged in the exploration and location of Yellow- 
stone National Park. During the ensuing two years he was Chief Engineer of the Massillon Iron 
Bridge Company, of Massillon, Ohio. From 1875 to 1878 he was employed in designing, building and 
contracting for bridges, buildings, etc., in engineering and superintending at iron mines in the Lake 
Superior iron region, and in blast furnace work. 

Mr. Brown is a prolific inventor, and his genius has produced many devices of great value. In 1875 
he designed and patented new machines and processes for annealing malleable iron castings, which were 
at once adopted, and are still in use by the National Malleable Castings Company, in its various works 
in this and other cities. During part of 1878 and 1879 he was engaged with the Brush Electric Com- 
pany (then called the Cleveland Electric & Supply Company) as a Mechanical Engineer, and developed 
and brought out the process and method of making electric arc light carbons, and was assistant, as 
Mechanical Engineer, to Mr. Charles F. Brush, in developing, manufacturing, and putting on the 
market, the Brush Arc-Lighting system. In 1879 he took up the problem of the rapid and economical 
unloading and handling of iron ore from boats, as received at the various lake ports. In 1880 he received 
patents, and commenced to put into use the first of the Brown hoisting and conveying machines, on the 
N.Y., P. & O. Railway’s ore docks in this city, and organized the company known as The Brown Hoist- 
ing and Conveying Machine Company, for the purpose of manufacturing and developing this class of 
machinery for all purposes. From 1880 to the present time he has been almost exclusively engaged in 
designing and manufacturing machinery for handling materials under widely varying conditions, and 
since that time has been granted several hundred patents in the United States and foreign countries, in 
various fields of work, such as electric lighting, blast furnace work, special machine tools, etc., etc., as 
well as for the many kinds of apparatus and devices manufactured and sold by the Brown Hoisting and 
Conveying Machine Company. 

Mr. Brown is a member of the American Institute of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, the Electrical Engineers’ Club of Cleve- 
land, a life member of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and is identified with many other 
professional and social organizations. In politics he has always been a Republican in principle, but has 
never sought nor held political office. In 1879 he married Miss Carrie M., daughter of General James 
Barnett They have two children—a girl and a boy. 
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THE BENCH AND BAR. 


THE BENCH AND BAR OF CLEVELAND. 


PROM the heginning the bar of Cleveland has been distinguished by high character, broad learning 

and exceptional ability; and from the beginning it has been potential in the development of this 
great city through the hundred years of its existence. Those who work with their hands or along the 
lines of mechanical exertion are not the only builders. Those who guide and counsel, who lead the 
way through difficulties and over obstacles which human nature seems to persist in placing across its 
path, are none the less builders of cities because their work is that of the mind rather than that of the 
muscles. ‘Through these years in which a metropolis has been made here, practically within the recol- 
lection of men still living here, the Bar of Cleveland has generously given to the making its services, 
its learning and its abilities. Ability and learning it has always had in plenty, and of each it has always 
given in plenty. ‘There is something in the profession of the law, something not easily defined, that 
quickens and develops public spirit; and whatever this may be the Bar of Cleveland has possessed a 
large measure of it from the early days of the city’s remarkable career. It has supplied leaders in 
great enterprises for the public good; men who sustained large undertakings by their courage and 
steadfastness, when faith was shaken and hope was weak among all their associates; and men who. 
became successful managers of vast public interests brought into existence largely by their own fore- 
sight, indomitable perseverance, and unbounded confidence in the future. The story of Cleveland’s 
progress is marked all along the way by such examples. 

The mission of the lawyer is a lofty and honorable one. None of the occupations of men offer 
more abundant opportunities to the earnest, sincere and conscientious man to render great service 
of lasting benefit to society and to the individual, than those which come to the member of the Bar, 
whether he be sitting in judgment or pleading a cause. In another direction and along the lines laid 
down by men’s experience with the problems of government, a boundless field of opportunity and use- 
fulness opens its broad expanse to such a member of the Bar. The great social fabric familiarly 
known to us as the ‘‘State” is, to a large extent, the work of the lawyer. Formulating the constitu- 
tion of a State and framing just laws under it; providing for the security, peace and happiness of the 
people; guaranteeing that justice shall protect the righteous weak against the unjust strong, are 
duties that ought and do command ability, integrity and conscientious service from those to whose 
keeping they are committed. By something more than common consent, for the practice is the result 
of long and varied experience, the commanding influence in our legislation is that of the lawyer, and 
here his greatest opportunities are found. He may not always be earnest, sincere and conscientious ; 
he may-aot.always have the public good highest in his motives and deeds; he may sometimes set 
aside the obligations he assumed when he was admitted to the bar; but it is to the lasting honor and 
credit and distinction of the legal profession that such a lawyer is the exception and not the rule, and 
that the condemnation placed upon him by his professional associates is more severe, emphatic 
and effective than he receives from any other source. This type of lawyer has rarely been found in 
Cleveland. 

The fundamental law of Ohio, and the legislation following it are enriched by the learning, dis- 
cernment, sound judgment-and-ability of members of the Cleveland Bar who have been called into 
the public service since Ohio was created a State It is not going beyond the limits of conservatism 
to say that the power and influence of Cuyahoga County in behalf of sound legislation; for higher, 
better and safer conditions; forlaws of equal benefit for all the people, have been greater and more 
potent than that of any other county in the State. In all of this the Cleveland Bar has been promi- 
nent, determined and effective. 

Undoubtedly this integrity of character, this honesty of purpose, which has emphasized the his- 
tory of the Cleveland Bar, was an inheritance from New England influences. It had its beginning with 
the arrival of those legal pioneers who came from the older New England settlements. They came 
to the wooded wilderness from the best families of the east; the sons of Revolutionary statesmen and 
Revolutionary soldiers; the graduates of the foremost colleges of the new world. Banishing them- 
selves from the culture of civilization, they braved the hardships of the frontier that they might, as 
new men, in a new country, hew out a future for themselves. They were, therefore, men of educa- 
tion and came full of hope and promise. Such were the charter members; such were the men who 
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were to establish the moral precedents which their successors have done well to follow. The results 
of New England influences were thus soon made manifest, and as a consequence the newly made 
Cleveland Bar early took on the air of a New England court jurisdiction transplanted bodily from New 
England. At no time did it savor of an uncouth, half educated body of men evolved from the chaos 
of anew region. In those early days, when rude log cabins served as halls of justice, there was, toa 
great degree, the same freedom from coarseness and inccmpetency which is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the men who preside over and practice in the Cleveland courts of to-day. 

A casual glance over the names of these hardy pioneers, about whose memory cling so many 
hallowed remembrances of thought and deed, suffices to show the predominance of New England 
blood: Pease, Hitchcock, Tod, Andrews, Huntington, Kelly, Foote and Griswold from Connecticut; 
Ranney, Spalding and Rice from Massachusetts; Otis from New Hampshire, and so the list might be 
carried indefinitely. Indeed, the history proper of the Cleveland Bench and Bar begins with the 
appointment, by Governor St. Clair, of James Kingsbury, who came from Connecticut, as a Justice of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions for the County of Trumbull, held at Warren. 

The legal and judicial history of Cleveland embraces two. periods—the territorial and constitu- 
tional. During territorial times, from the institution of civil government under the confederation, and 
ordinance of 1787, at Marietta in 1788, to the State Constitution of 1802, the territory now called 
Cuyahoga County was then unnamed, except as constituting a portion of the vast territory then known 
as the Territory of the Northwest. On July 27th, 1788, Washington County, embracing the territory 
from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, with the Cuyahoga River and the Portage path as its western 
boundary, was established. This included the eastern portion of the present county. Jn this connec- 
tion the name of the Cuyahoga. River first appears in territorial legislation. On August r5th, 1791, 
Wayne County was created, embracing all the territory from the Cuyahoga westward and northward 
beyond Detroit, which place was made the County Seat. Thus the County Seats of Wayne and Wash- 
ington were more than two hundred miles apart, and the present territory of Cuyahoga County was 
divided between the two jurisdictions by the river. 

In September, 1796, the ‘‘City of Cleveland” was surveyed and mapped, but it was not until 
1807 that Cuyahoga was created out of a portion of Trumbull County, with Cleveland as its County 
Seat and its territory, practically as now. It was for judicial purposes, attached to Geauga County 
(created at the same time) until January 16th, 1810, when its organization was duly completed by the 
appointment of the necessary complement of officers. The administration of law had begun with the 
appointment of Judge Kingsbury, of Cleveland, as a Justice of the Trumbull County Court of 
Quarter Sessions, held at Warren. In all the romance of the early history of Cleveland, the story of 
this hardy pioneer is, perhaps, the most pathetic. James Kingsbury was born in Nerwich, Conn., 
and as a lad of eighteen emigrated with his father to Alsted, N. H. Herehe married Eunice Waldo, 
whom history describes as a most estimable lady. He was tendered a military commission, with the 
rank of Colonel, by the Governor of New Hampshire, and in 1796 he started, with his wife and three 
small children, a yoke of oxen, a horse and a cow and a few household effects, upon the long and 
perilous journey to the western wilderness, which he sought to make his home. ‘The suffering and 
privations endured on that journey, the sickness and burial of their infant child ex route at Conneaut, 
before reaching Cleveland, are among the most touching stories of pioneer life. Judge Livingstone 
was the first pioneer of the Reserve not officially connected with the surveying party. The story of 
his life as handed down from the old times should secure for him an everlasting remembrance and 
regard in the minds and hearts of generations yet to come. 

The first lawyer who established himself in Cleveland was Samuel Huntington, who came to this 
city in r801, while Ohio was yet in its territorial condition. An adopted heir of his uncle and name- 
sake, Governor Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut, he was an educated and accomplished gentle- 
man. Soon after his coming to Cleveland, he was appointed by Governor St. Clair, a-bieutenant- 
Colonel in the Trumbull County militia, and in 1802 one of the Justices of the Quorum, and priority 
was conceded him on the bench of Quarter Session. He was also elected to the Senate from Trum- 
bull County, and on the meeting of the Legislature at Chillicothe, he was made President of that body. 
Nor did his honors end here. In 1803 came his appointment as a Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
his commission, signed by Governor Tiffin, was the first issued under the authority of the State of 
Ohio. In 1807 Governor Tiffin, having become United States Senator, Judge Huntington was 
elected as his successor. He made an admirable executive, as he had a conscientious Judge, and, 
indeed, his whole public career sufficed to make a most auspicious beginning of the legal and judicial 
history of the city. 

After Huntington, and next in prominence, came Stanley Griswold, who was the second lawyer to 
take up his abode in Cleveland. Griswold also came from Connecticut, having been appointed by 
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Cleveland’s Five Governors. 


1. Governor Huntington, 
4. Governor Tod, 


2. Governor Ford, 3. Governor Wood, 
5. Governor Hoadley. 
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Governor Hull, of that State, in 1805, Secretary of the Territory and Collector of the Port of Detroit. 
Having resigned both of these offices, he took up his home near Doan’s Corners, and upon Mr. Tiffin’s 
resignation from the Senate he was appointed by Governor Huntington to fill the vacancy. It has been 
cited as a remarkable circumstance that Cleveland had a Judge of the Supreme Court, a Governor and 
a United States Senator before it had a physician. During this early period, however, there was little 
litigation of any import, and the records do not show that Huntington appeared either as Judge or 
lawyer in a half dozen cases during the whole of his career as associated with the history of the local 
Bench and Bar. But, as the population grew apace and the business of the pioneer courts in- 
creased, came other men who achieved fame, if not always a fortune, in the law. Among the brilliant 
contingent who came from old Connecticut none, perhaps, deserves more lasting fame than Alfred 
Kelley, who, in 1810, was admitted to practice in the Supreme and County Courts, being the first 
attorney in the county to take the oath to support the constitution. He also had the distinction of 
being the first prosecuting attorney and served in that capacity for more than a decade. He was, for 
a much longer period, the leading practitioner, and won during his generation a high and enviable 
position among the brilliant lawyers of the State. Great as is his record as an attorney, in history he 
should find his place amony the great financiers, the master minds of commerce and promoters of 
great public enterprises. 

After Kelley came Saniuel Cowles, still another brilliant contribution from Connecticut, of whom 
we have a constant reminder in the stately mansion built by him on Euclid avenue, in 1833, which 
afterward became the Ursuline Convent. Judge Cowles was a graduate of Williams College. He 
was admitted to the Bar of Hartford County, Connecticut, where he practiced for fifteen years, coming 
to Cleveland in 1820... He was appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in 1837, and died in 
office the same year. Then came Reuben Wood, who, from 1825 to 1864, occupied many distin- 
guished positions of trust, both at home and abroad, and became Governor of Ohio; contemporaneous 
with whom were Calvin Pease, Elisha Whittlesey, Leonard Case, George Tod, Elihu Spencer, J. S. 
Crouch, Peter Hitchcock, William McConnell, John W. Allen, Harvey Rice and others, who are re- 
miewabened by the older of the present ai eae and the history of whose lives form part of the 
interesting details of this volume. 

Recent years have brought the end of life to many eminent members of the Cleveland Bar, who 
added not only to its local fame and prestige, but to its honor and renown throughout the State and 
Nation. These men, though well remembered by even the younger of the present generation, were, 
nevertheless, pioneers in the profession. Their achievements, both at the Bar and in public life, were 
a part of the earlier history of the city, and their names will always be given place in the public record 
so long as history stands. Such men as Judge Ranney, Judge Coffinberry, Judge Fuote, Judge Pren- 
tiss, Judge Baldwin, Judge Paine, Judge Bolton, Rufus P. Spalding, C. W. Palmer, Henry B. Payne 
and F. S. Backus honor and dignify the history of the Cleveland Bar. 


THE COMMON PLEAS COURT. 


Cuyahoga County began its independent existence in May, 1810, by holding its first term of 
Court. Benjamin Ruggles was the presiding Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and Nathan Perry, 
Sr., A. Gilbert and Timothy Doan, Associate Judges; John Walworth, clerk. Huron County was at 
that time unorganized and was attached to Cuyahoga for judicial purposes. The first Court was held 
in the newly erected store of Elias & Harvey, which then occupied the space where the former 
Atwater block stood, now the entrance to the viaduct. One indictment was presented for petit lar- 
ceny, several for selling whisky to the Indians and others for selling foreign goods without a license. 

The Court of Common Pleas began a session in June, 1810, when the population of Cleveland was 
only fifty-seven. Benjamin Ruggles was President of the Court, and the business of that term em- 
braced five civil suits and three criminal prosecutions. Thomas D. Webb is recorded as the attorney 
who filed the first preecipe forasummons. The history of criminal jurisprudence had its beginning 
with the November term, 1810, of this Court in the presentation by the grand jury of the first ‘* true 
bill”’ of indictment, the State of Ohio against Daniel Miner. He was charged with selling liquor 
without a license and under a plea of guilty he was fined twenty cents by the Court. 

The detailed history of the Common Pleas Court is without especial interest, although one case 
might be mentioned as indicating an inclination on the part of the Cleveland pioneers to cling to that 
old colonial institution, the Whipping Post. At the October term of 1814 one Daniel Robertson, of 
Huron, was indicted, tried and convicted of stealing four barrels of salt. He was sentenced to be 
‘‘taken to the public whipping post in Cleveland, and that he be whipped fifteen stripes on the naked 
back, and be imprisoned ten days in jail and pay a fine of one hundred dollars.” 
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THE SUPERIOR COURT. 


The first Superior Court of Cleveland was created in 1848. Sherlock J. Andrews was elected 
Judge and George A. Benedict appointed clerk. It was continued for a period of five years, but upon 
the revision of the judiciary system under the new constitution it was dispensed with. The Court 
was again revived by law in 1873. It was equipped with a force of three Judges and its first session 
was held in September of that year. It was again abolished in 1875 and held its last session in June 
of that year, the law which created it having been repealed. The Court of Common Pleas was made 
administrator de bonis non of the unadjudicated cases. 


THE PROBATE COURT. 


The Probate Court came into existence under the new judicial system, the probate of wills and 
the settlement of estates having before appertained to the jurisdiction of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Flavel W. Bingham was elected its first Judge, in 1852, for the term of three years. He was succeeded 
by Daniel R. Tilden, who held the office by an unbroken succession of triennial elections for thirty- 
three years, when he was succeeded, in 1887, by Henry C. White, the present incumbent. The long 
official life of Judge Tilden is perhaps the most remarkable on record, either in this or any other State. 


LHE CiRCUIT COURT. 


The last change in the judiciary system of the State was made by act of Aptil 14th, 1884, when the 
District Courts were abolished and the Circuit Court substituted, Cuyahoga County falling into the 
eighth of its divisions. Two members of the Cleveland Bar have been called upon to preside over 
this court, the first being Charles S. Baldwin, and then H. J. Caldwell. 


THE UNITED STATES COURT. 


Prior to 1855, the Circuit and District Courts of the United States for the State of Ohio were held 
at Columbus. As the two cities on the extreme northern and southern portions of the State furnished 
nearly all cases appertaining to the Federal Courts, the lawyers in this portion of the State petitioned 
Congress to divide the State into two districts. So earnestly and energetically did they push their 
claim that Congress, notwithstanding the opposition of the central and southern portion of the State 
through their representatives, divided the State as equally.as possible by county lines through the 
center of the State and thus constituted the Northern and Southern Districts. Cleveland was made 
the judicial seat of the Northern District and the government directly erected a court-house, combin- 
ing with its ample dimensions a post-office, custom house and apartments for internal revenue officials. 

The first judge of the United States District Court for the Northern District was Hiram V, 
Wilson, appointed by President Pierce in March, 1855. Daniel O. Morton, of Toledo, was appointed 
United States District Attorney, and Jabez W. Fich, of Cleveland, United States Marshal. Fred- 
erick W. Green was appointed Clerk of the Court. Mr. Green had been a member of Congress from 
the Seneca district and the champion of the bill creating the new Federal District. Lewis Dibble as 
Bailiff, and General Henry H. Dodge and Bushnell White as United States Commissioners, completed 
the full equipment of the tribunal for business. 

Perhaps the most celebrated case ever tried in this, court was known as the Oberlin-Wellington 
rescue case. The President and several.of the faculty of Oberlin College, with others, were indicted, 
charged with the violation of the fugitive slave law. Declining to give bail, they were committed to 
jail, where they were hospitably entertained by Sheriff Wightman as the distinguished guests of the 
United States Marshal. The Oberlin cases were followed soon after by the seizure, trial and rendi- 
tion of Lucy, an escaped slave girl from Virginia, the last slave returned under that obnoxious law. 


COUNTY COURT HOUSES. 


Late in the summer of 1812, County Commissioners Wright, Ruggles and Miles contracted with 
Levi Johnson for the erection of the first jail and court house built in the city of Cleveland. It was 
to be of wood, two stories high, and to consist of a jail and living rooms for the use of the sheriff and 
his family on the first floor, with court room on the upper floor. From this modest little building 
justice was dispensed for fifteen years. In 1826, more commodious quarters having become an abso- 
lute necessity, it was decided to erect a larger building. A lively contest arose over the location of 
the building, Newburg making a strong bid for it. It was finally decided to locate it on the south 
side of the Public Square, just opposite the front of what is now known as the Forest City House. It 
was completed in 1828, a two-story brick building surmounted by a wooden dome, and was considered 
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a most imposing and elegant structure at that time. In 1832 a substantial stone jail was added to the 
rear of the Court House. The new structure served its purpose for thirty years, and it was not until 
1857 that the County Commissioners entered into a contract with George P. Smith and James Pannel 
to erect a new building on the north side of Rockwell street, near the northwest corner of the Public 
Square. The same year a substantial three-story stone edifice was erected and is still standing, and 
commonly referred to as the ‘‘Old Court House.” In 1875 the Commissioners made another pur. 
chase of ground fronting on Seneca street and extending back to the line of the ‘‘ Old Court House.” 
Here, at a cost of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, a substantial jail and new court building 
was erected. New additions and improvements were made to the extent of one hundred thousand 
dollars in 1884, and the ‘‘ Old Court House”’ is now a model of convenience and comfort. 


THE BAR ASSOCIATION, 


For many years previous to the organization of the Cleveland Bar Association, in 1873, the mem- 
bers of the Cuyahoga County Bar had agitated such a movement for the purpose of promoting busi- 
ness and social intercourse with each other. It was not until March 22d of that year that a call was 
issued for a meeting to he held in the law library room in the “‘ Old Court House.” John W. Heisley 
was chosen Chairman of the meeting. Sherlock J. Andrews was elected President; James Mason and 
John W. Heisley, Vice-Presidents; Lyman R. Critchfield, Corresponding Secretary, and G. M. Barber, 
Treasurer. The Association has been successful in every way and has never failed to maintain the 
excellent purposes for which it was formed. © 


THE LAW LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Law Library Association, which now possesses one of the largest.and most valuable collec- 
tions of law books in America, was formed in 1870. On January 8th of that year the organization 
was completed with a capital stock of twenty thousand dollars. Hon. S. O. Griswold was elected 
President, and Hon. W. J. Boardman Vice-President. The work of collecting books began at once. 
A vacant room was secured on the third floor-of the ‘‘Old Court House.”’ Here, with a few donated 
books, the association made its beginniny. Through the efforts of Judge Griswold and the members 
of the Legislature from Cuyahoga County a bill was passed, authorizing the annual payment of five 
hundred dollars to the Law Library Association, from the Police Court fund. This increase in funds 
soon had the effect of putting the library on a substantial basis. It now contains upward of fifteen 
thousand volumes, which have been acquired at a cost of nearly fifty thousand dollars; but this sum 
represents but a little more than half their value. 

The personal history of members of the Cleveland Bar, briefly outlined in the following pages, 
contains much that is of interest and value. The reader will not fail to note that, with but few excep- 
tions, these men began life. with no-resources but those with which nature had endowed them, and 
have made their way solely by their own diligence, determination and ability. To the voung man 
with his future before him and dependent on his own exertions, and who may, at times, permit his 
courage to weaken and his faith to waver, these brief-narratives cannot be otherwise than encourag- 
ing, instructive and helpful. 


Hon. Rurus P. Ranney was born in Hampden County, Massachusetts, October 30th, 1813. His 
father was a farmer, who removed with his family to Portage County, Ohio, in 1824, the country at 
that time being an unbroken forest. Here the subject of this sketch endured the hardships of a 
tromtier Irie; 

An irresistible desire to obtain an education caused him to leave his home before attaining his 
majority. He commenced studying with Dr. Bassett, of Nelson, and afterward entered the Western 
Reserve College, at Hudson, supporting himself by manual labor and teaching school, for two terms. 
In 1834 he went to Ashtabula County and read law for twoand one-half years. In the fall of 1836 he 
was admitted to the bar, and entered into partnership with Hon. B. F. Wade, Hon. Joshua R. Gidd- 
ings having retired, which partnership of Wade & Ranney continued until Mr. Wade was elected 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. In 1839 Mr. Ranney married the daughter of Judge Jonathan 
Warner, and in 1843 he removed to Warren, Ohio. 

Mr. Ranney was an ardent Democrat of the Jefferson and Jackson school. He was nominated 
for the State Senate, but was obliged to decline the honor, being constitutionally ineligible on account 
of his youth. He was three times nominated for Congress. After the dissolution of the firm of 
Wade & Ranney, he continued the practice until 1850, when, in connection with Judge Peter Hitchcock 
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and Jacob Perkins, he was elected a member of the convention ealled to revise the constitution of the 
State of Ohio. After the convention adjourned, in the spring of 1851, he was elected Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State, at the same joint session of the Legislature at which his old preceptor 
and partner, B. F. Wade, was first elected to the United States Senate. He served until the winter 
of 1856, when he associated himself with Franklin T. Backus and C. W. Noble, of Cleveland, in the 
practice of law, and in 1859 he removed to Cleveland. About this time he was appointed United 
States District Attorney. . 

In 1859, the Democratic State Convention unanimously nominated him for Governor of Ohio, but 
the Republicans retained their ascendancy, and after a spirited campaign, he was defeated. In 1862 
he was nominated for the Supreme bench, and declined the nomination, but was, in spite of this, 
elected to the position. He took his seat and remained two terms, when compelled by private 
interests, he reluctantly resigned to devote himself exclusively to the practice of his profession. 

In 1880, Judge Ranney was elected first President of the Ohio State Bar Association ; his fare- 
well address at the close of his term is generally conceded to have been the most urgent appeal yet 
made for higher qualifications for admission to the bar. 

Judge Ranney died in Cleveland, in December, 1891. He was, at the time of his-death, President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Case School of Applied Science. He was a man who discharged his 
duties in every position to which he was called, with distinguished ability and the strictest integrity. 


Mr. Witriam C. McFar.anp, a well known and prominent member of the Cleveland bar, is a 
native of Pennsylvania. He was born in Lawrence County, in that State, September 24th, 1838, and 
is a son of John McFarland, who was born at the same place, and whose father, when a young man, 
acquired a large tract of land in the Mahoning Valley, in Pennsylyania, before Ohio was a State. 
The west line of the McFarland land is the State line between Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
McFarlands in this country are mostly of Scotch-Irish extraction, and are descendants of the 
McFarlane Clan, whose territory surrounded Loch Sloy, in Scotland. 

Mr. McFarland was educated in the public schools of his native place, at Poland academy, and at 
Westminster College, both of which were thorough institutions of learning in western Pennsylvania, 
He then came west, and from September, 1859, to June, 1861, taught a school near Versailles, Ky. 
After this he became a student at the Ohio State and Union Law College at Cleveland, from which he 
graduated with the degree of A. B. He was admitted to practice by the District Court at Mansfield, 
Ohio, on the 22d day of June, 1862. ; 

In the autumn of 1862, Mr. McFarland began the practice of law in Cleveland, which he continued 
until 1864, when he entered the government service, and was engaged in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment of the Union Army at Nashville, Tenn. After the war, he resumed his practice in Cleveland, 
which he has since continuously followed. In 1871 he was nominated and elected by the Republican 
party as one of the Representatives from Cuyahoga County in the General Assembly of Ohio, and 
served with much ability in the Legislature of 1872~—’73. In 1875 he formed a law partnership with 
Mr. Lyman R. Critchfield, under the firm name of Critchfield & McFarland, which continued two 
years. Since the termination of this partnership, he has not been’ associated with any one in the 
practice of his profession. 

In 1875 Mr. McFarland went to Europe and spent the greater part of that year in travel through 
Great Britain and the Continent. His series of letters.to the Cleveland Herald, recounting his 
experiences and observations abroad, demonstrated that his abilities as a descriptive writer are second 
only to those of the lawyer. | 

Mr. McFarland is, and always has been a consistent, conservative Republican in politics, and has 
been a safe adviser and a wise counsellor to his party in many campaigns. He is a man of broad 
culture, both in and out of his profession, and ranks among the conspicuously successful lawyers of 
Cleveland. His practice is a large one, consisting to a great extent of corporation and commercial 
business. 


CoLonEL JoHn Hay was born in Salem, Indiana, October 8th, 1838. His ancestor, John, was 
the son of a Scottish soldier, who left his own country in the beginning of the last century, and took 
service in the Army of the Elector Palatine. The son, with his family, emigrated to this country, and 
two grandsons served with distinction in the War of Independence. John Hay attended college at 
Brown University, and after graduating, in 1858, studied law at Springfield, Ill., and was admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of Illinois in 1861. Immediately after admission he went to Washing- 
ton as Assistant Private Secretary to President Lincoln and remained with him constantly as Secre- 
tary and trusted friend until his death. He acted also as his adjutant and aid-de-camp, and served 
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for several months under Generals Hunter and Gilmore, with the rank of Major and Assistant 
Adjutant General, and was breveted Lieutenant Colonel and Colonel. In 1865 Colonel Hay became 
first Secretary of Legation at Paris, France, which he retained for two years, and was several times in 
charge. In 1867-68 he had charge of affairs in Vienna. Resigning and coming home, he was soon 
after appointed Secretary of Legation at Madrid. He left that post and came to New York, in 1870, 
as an editorial writer on the Tribune, where he remained about five years. Afterward, during the 
absence of Whitelaw Reid in Europe, he was editor-in-chief. Colonel Hay came to Cleveland in 1875, 
and took an active part in the Presidential canvasses of 1876, 1880 and 1884. Under the admin- 
istration of President Hayes he was First Assistant Secretary of State in 1879, 1880 and 1881. In 
1881 he represented the United States at the International Sanitary Congress at Washington, and 
was President of that body. 

Colonel Hay is also an author of national repute. He published “Pike County Ballads” in 1871, 
one of the famous characters of which is Jim Bludso, a rough and ready hero, a type of a class that 
has in this day passed away. He also, in the same year, brought out “ Castilian Days,” a book of 
studies of Spanish life and character, the result of his life at the Spanish capital. The most famous 
of his works, however, is the ‘‘ History of the Administration of Abraham Lincoln,” of which he was 
the joint author with Mr. John G. Nicolay, first published in the Century Magazine and afterward in 
book form, and which is the authoritative volume on the subject. 

Colonel Hay also finds time for social life. He is a member of the Union Club of Cleveland, and 
the Century and Metropolitan Clubs of New York. He has always been a Republican. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Clara Louise Stone, daughter of the late Amasa Stone, February 4th, 1874. They have 
four children, Adelbert S., Clarence L., Helen and Alice, all living. 


Henry C. Ranney, one of the most prominent members of the Cleveland Bar, is from an ancestry 
which has for years held conspicuously prominent positions in the legal circles of Ohio. His father, 
Elijah W. Ranney, was the eldest brother of Judge R. P. Ranney, who was one of the most prominent 
judges in the State of Ohio, and as one of the firm of Wade & Ranney represented a highly talented 
and powerful legal combination. Mr. Henry C. Ranney was born on June ist, 1829, at Freedom, 
Portage County, Ohio. He was left fatherless at the age of six years, and adopted into the family of 
his uncle, the Hon. R. P. Ranney, then an ambitious young lawyer of Jefferson, O. 

After receiving as good an education as the schools would afford, Mr. Ranney entered his uncle’s 
office and commenced the study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 1852, and immediately entered 
into practice at Warren, Ohio, in the office of Judge Birchard. He was later associated with his uncle, 
John L. Ranney, at Ravenna, with whom he resided until the latter’s death. In 31874 he came to Cleve- 
land and formed a partnership with his uncles, Rufus P. and John R. Ranney. Afterwards these three 
gentlemen formed a partnership with Hon. Henry McKinney, Judge McKinney retiring from the 
bench for that purpose, the firm name being Ranneys & McKinney. In 1890 this partnership was dis- 
solved, since which time Mr. H. C. Ranney has been engaged in practice alone. 

In 1862 Mr. Ranney entered the Union army and was appointed by the Secretary of War, Assist- 
ant Adjutant General of Volunteers, and assigned to the staff of General E. B. Taylor, commanding 
the first brigade, third division, fifth army corps, army of the Potomac. During a campaign of nearly 
a year he participated in several engagements, notably the battles of Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville. In 1863 he resigned from the service and returned to Ravenna, resuming the practice of law, to 
which he has ever since given the most assiduous devotion. _ Although at several times solicited by his 
fellow citizens to stand for a congressional election, Mr. Ranney has always declined the honor and has 
never accepted a public-salaried office. Mr. Ranney has a most extended circle of sincere friends, and 
among his legal brethren of bench and bar, no lawyer in the State commands greater respect or has a 
higher standing. He has always been active in any movement towards the advancement of literature 
and the arts, and those directly in sympathy with such action have always found in him a responsive 
and willing assistant. Mr. Ranney has for many years been a consistent member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Cleveland, holding successively the offices of vestryman and warden. Mr. Ranney’s life has been most 
fruitful, commanding that love, respect and confidence, from all who know him, that comes as the 
tribute to a long and useful career. Mr. Ranney was married September roth, 1853, to Miss Helen A. 
Burgess, of Ravenna, Ohio, a granddaughter of the late Hon. William Coolman of that place. Seven 
children have been born to this union. 


Hon. James Doucrass CLevevanp, lawyer, of Cleveland, was born in Madison, New York, Sep= 
tember 15th, 1822. He is the son of Daniel Cleveland, of Madison. His mother, Julia (Gold) Cleve- 
land, was born in Cornwall, Conn. His ancestors on both his father’s and mother’s side were of the 
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highest repute, great wealth and usefulness, through the civil, military and ecclesiastical history of 
the country. The family of Cleveland has been influential and prominent in the affairs of Connecti- 
cut almost from its existence asa State. Lieutenant Moses Cleveland was one of Washington’s 
trusted and reliable officers in the War of the Revolution, and his son, General Erastus Cleveland, the 
grandfather of James D., rendered efficient service to the nation in the war of 1812. He removed 
from Norwich, Conn., to Madison, N. Y., in 1793. The mother of James D. was descended from 
Nathan Gold, who came from Edmundsbury, England, in 1649, and settled in Fairfield County, where 
he was a large landholder. He was one of the petitioners named in the Royal Charter in 1662, by 
which he was made member of the council, which position he held until his death in 1694. 

Judge Cleveland was educated at Utica Academy, New York, and in a classical school in Cleve- 
land taught by the Hon. F. T. Backus, a Yale graduate of the class of ’36. In 1839 he began the 
study of law, and was admitted to the bar in 1843. Desiring to see something of the world, he took 
a trip through the southern States. At New Orleans he stopped some time and taught school, con- 
tinuing his legal studies. Returning to Cleveland, he formed a partnership with F. W. Bingham, and 
was soon afterward made city clerk; and was, the same year, elected Justice of the Peace, which posi- 
tion he filled until his election, in 1851, as Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, then presided over by 
that brilliant and able jurist Samuel Starkweather. Here he remained until 1855, when his literary 
tastes led him to accept the associate editorship of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, J. W. Grey being 
editor-in-chief, with Charles F. Browne (Artemus Ward) on its staff. With this trio at its head, the 
Plain Dealer was strong, brilliant, sparkling, and took front rank in the newspaper field in the west. 
Mr. Cleveland continued this connection until 1858, from which time, until 1867, he was Assistant 
Clerk of the United States District Court. In 1869 he was elected Judge of the Police Court, the 
duties of which difficult position he discharged with signal ability and dignity for two years. Since 


that time he has been engaged in the practice of his profession, and is regarded with the highest’ 


respect by the bench, bar and public. 

Mr. Cleveland is a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and in politics has always been a 
Democrat, giving to his party consistent and intelligent support. Having been a schoolmate and. an 
old friend of the late Leonard Case, he was selected as one of the corporators of the Case School of 
Applied Science, and has served as President of its Board of Trustees for several years. He married, 
October 2oth, 1851, Charlotte J., daughter of the Hon. James H. Bingham, formerly of Claremont, 
N. H., but then a resident of Washington, D. C. ‘ 


Hon. WasHincron WatLace Boynron, lawyer and jurist, was born January 27th, 1833, in Russia 
Township, Lorain County, O., and his parents were both of English descent. He received his educa- 
tion in the common schools, and at the age of sixteen became a teacher in the district winter school, in 
which he continued to instruct until he attained the age of twenty-two, when he was appointed one of 
the school examiners for Lorain County, and also taught a school in Amherst for two years. 

Meanwhile he had been reading law, and in 1856 was admitted to the bar by the District Court of 
Lorain County, and entered upon the practice of his profession in 1858. In the spring following he 
was appointed Prosecuting Attorney, to fill a vacancy in that office, and in the autumn of the same 
year was elected to the same office, which he filled for two terms and then resigned. In the fall of 186 5 
he was elected to the Lower House of the State Legislature, and served during two winters. He was 
the member who introduced the amendment to strike out the word ‘‘ white” in the State constitution. 
This was voted upon in October of 1867,'and defeated by forty thousand majority. He continued in 
the practice of law until 1869, when he was appointed in February of that year, by Governor Hayes, 
Judge of the Common Pleas Court, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Judge Burke. In 
the fall of that year he was elected for the unexpired term of the vacancy, and in 1871 he was elected 
to the same office for a full term. In 1876 he was elected Judge of the Supreme Court on the Repub- 
lican ticket, but resigned in November, 1881. He returned to the practice of his profession in Cleve- 
land, where he at once commanded a large and valuable legal business. | 

Judge Boynton is in active practice in this city and is, of course, a lawyer of great ability. The 
bar of Ohio includes no man of more profound legal attainments and sounder judgment than he. 

James H. Hovr is a Cleveland man born and bred. He was born in this city November roth, 1852, 
one of the three sons of the late James M. Hoyt, LL.D. He attended the public schools of Cleveland, 
after which he went to Brown University, graduating in 1874. He afterwards entered the Harvard 


Law School, from which he was graduated in 1877. Before his entrance to Harvard he studied for a. 


short time in the law offices of Spalding and Dickman. This firm was composed of the late Rufus P. 
Spalding and Judge F. J. Dickman, until recently Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio. Later 
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Mr. Hoyt became one of the firm of Willey, Sherman & Hoyt, which remained unchanged until 1881, 
when Mr. Willey withdrew. Mr. Alton C. Dustin then entered the firm, the name of which became 
Sherman, Hoyt & Dustin, and remained so until the death of Mr. Sherman in 1889. Mr. Hermon A. 
Kelley was then admitted, and the firm name became that of Hoyt, Dustin & Kelley, and still 
remains so. 

Mr. Hoyt’s name stands second to none in the legal profession of Cleveland. He is a man of tact, 
energy and ability, and an indomitable worker, thoroughly well informed in literature, and a master of 
his profession. His success as a lawyer is as conspicuous as his brilliant attainments as an orator. 
Perhaps it is more as a public speaker that Mr. Hoyt has become known to the State and the people of 
other States. Mr. Hoyt began his political speaking as far back as 1881, when he madea tour of 
northern Ohio with Governor Frye, of Maine. 

There are few men who have won so much of public favor in so short a time. Two years ago he 
was known as a brilliant lawyer. But now there is not aman in Ohio better known or in greater 
demand at the social, fraternal and political gatherings of his fellow citizens, than Mr. Hoyt. His 
elegant and hospitable home is at No. 886 Prospect street. 


Mr. Hermon Atrrep Ke ttey, lawyer, of the firm of Hoyt, Dustin & Kelley, is of a historic 
family, which is descended from Joseph Kelley, anearly settler of Connecticut, who located at Norwich, 
in that State, in 1690. The family afterward removed to 
Middletown, Conn., and later, in 1798, to Lowville, N. Y. 
Members of it were among the early settlers of Cleveland. 
A great-great uncle of our subject, Joshua Stow, was one 
of the thirty-Ave members of the Connecticut Land 
Company, original proprietors of the Western Reserve: 
and was also one of the surveying party which, under 
Moses Cleaveland, founded the City of Cleveland, in 
1796. A great-uncle, Alfred Kelley, was the first 
President of the Village of Cleveland, and a man whose 
history is a part of that, of this vreat city, and of the 
State of Ohio 

Hermon A. Kelley, the subject of this sketch, was 
born on Kelley's Island, May 15th, 1859. He received a 
good common school education, and then entered Buchtel 
College, where he vraduated in 1879, with the degree of 
A. B.. Following this he became a student in the Law 
School of Harvard- University, after which he went tu 
Europe and attended the University of Goettingen, 
Germany. 

Mr. Kelley was admitted to the bar of Ohio, in 1883, 
and to that.of Michigan in the same year. He began 
practice in. Detroit, where he remained but a_ short 
period, coming to Cleveland for a permanent location 
toward the close of 1893. Since that time he has been in active practice in this city. He formed 
his present partnership with Hon. James H. Hoyt and Alton C. Dustin in August, 1893. In politics 
Mr. Kelley is a Republican, and was First Assistant Corporation Counsel under Mayor Rose’s 
administration. He is a lawyer of much ability. 

Mr. Kelley is Secretary of the Cleveland Art Association: Secretary to the Trustees of Horace 
Kelley’s estate (the Art Gallery bequest); a member of the Union Club; of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, and of the Sons of the American Revolution. On September 3d, 1889, he married 
Miss Florence Alice Kendall, of Cleveland. A daughter, Virginia Hutchinson Kelley, was born to 
them June rst, 1890, and a son, Alfred Kendall Kelley, September 22d, 1891, both of whom are living. 
Mrs. Kelley is a daughter of Captain F. A. Kendall, a retired officer of the United States Army, and 
Virginia Hutchinson Kendall, a daughter of one of the famous Hutchinson family of singers. 


Hermon A. Kelley. 


CHARLES GRANGER CanrieLp.—-In the year, 1829, Henry Canfield, grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch, joined a party of emigrants from Connecticut, crossed the Blue Ridge mountains, and at 
the end of a long journey in the wilderness, located a new home in Auburn, Geauga County, Ohio, 
He married Rachel Kent, daughter of Asa Kent, of Goram, New York, and together they became 
pioneers, and built their home, whose hospitable roof sheltered a family of nine children. 
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Of these children, George W. Canfield inherited from his parents those qualities common to the 
early settlers—energy, perseverance, charity and justice. In September, 1841, he was married to 
Jannette L. Merryfield, daughter of Lyman and Ruth Merryfield, of Mantau, Ohio, whose ancestors 
were likewise from Connecticut, and to them were born four children—Edna, Ruth, Charles and 
George. The two daughters died in childhood, and Charles G. and George R. are citizens of Cleve- 
land since 1870. 

Charles G. Canfield, the elder son and subject of this sketch, was born in Mantau, Ohio, June 
8th, 1852. His parents gave him a collegiate education. The conventional district school furnished 
the primary grade, Hiram Eclectic Institute the grammar School, and Cornell University, the colle- 
giate polish of his literary education. Having finished his studies at Cornell, he entered the Law 
School of Michigan University. 

In his law course he was distinguished by taking the honors of his class in oratory and debate, 
and was admitted to practice in the Courts of Michigan, at Detroit, in March, 1874, and in Ohio, at 
Columbus, in the fall of 1875. At Cornell, he became a member of the Greek letter fraternity, ‘‘ Phi 
Kappa Psi,” and at Michigan University of ‘‘ Phi Delta Phi,” a law fraternity. 

In December, 1875, he married Adella Nottingham, only child of Henry and Mary J. Nottingham, 
of Cleveland. Two children, George Henry and Edna May, have been born of this union. 

In the practice of his profession, Mr. Canfield has a decided preference for advocacy in jury trials. 
He has totally abstained from professional politics, and in governmental and social principles is 
democratic, liberal and tolerant. . 


Mr. Danie, F. ReyNotps was born in the old Sixth Ward of this city,,May oth, 1861, at the out- 
break of the Civil War. His father, Daniel F. Reynolds, Sr., an old and prominent citizen, ‘had already 
gone to the front with his regiment to serve in the strugele for the maintenance of the Deven 

Like many other native-born Clevelanders, Mr. Reynolds received his education, for the most 
part, in the public schools of this city. At an early age he began the study of Jaw in the office of 
Allen T. Brinsmade, and was admitted to the bar in 1884. He practiced his profession with Mr. 
Brinsmade continuously for twelve years, and their legal interests are still closely identified. 

From his earliest manhood, Mr. Reynolds has been actively associated with the advancement of the 
city’s interests. He isa Republican in politics, and was for seven years, from 1885 to 1892, Assistant 
City Solicitor. Two years later he was elected to the City Council, and in 1895 was chosen President 
of that body. In April, 1896, he was again offered the Presidency, but declined. He was made 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and still serves in‘that capacity. Mr. Reynolds’ 
connection with the City Council has been marked by his untiring efforts in behalf of Cleveland’s 
marine interests. Nor have his efforts rested here. As President of the Council, he was also a member 
of the Park Commission, and BuOU: worthy measure to enlarge and i improve the parks and boulevards 
has had his hearty support. 

In 1886 Mr. Reynolds married Miss Ida E. Archer, the daughter of a prominent Michigan family, 
and three sons are the yesh of the union. 


Tuomas J. REILLEY, lawyer, was born at New Haven, Connecticut, November tst,-1848. He 
came to Cleveland, with his parents, in 1851. After attending the parochial and public schools of this 
city, Mr. Reilley took a commercial course at Bryant & Stratton’s Business College. After leaving 
school he served an apprenticeship in the foundry of H. D. Sizer, now the Lake Shore Foundry 
Company. He remained there until 1868, when he became entry clerk in the wholesale dry goods 
store of Alcott, Horton & Co., where he remained two years, leaving to become bookkeeper for 
Miller & Jamieson, boiler makers, In 1872 Mr. Reilly was made a partner in the firm, the name of 
which was changed to the Buckeye Bridge and Boiler Works. However, mechanical pursuits did not 
satisfy the ambitious young man; he wanted to be a lawyer, and from early boyhood he had deter- 
mined that law would be his profession. In 1879 he was admitted to the bar. 

Mr. Reilley has been prominently identified with local politics since 1877. He is a staunch 
Democrat, and was first Alternate to the Democratic National Conventions in 1880 and 1884. He 
was a candidate for the State Senate in 1883. He served as a member of the City Council during 
the terms 1877 to 1879, and 1880 to 1881. 

Mr. Reilley is a member of the Catholic Church, and of the C. M. B. A., also of the Thurman 
and Iroquois Clubs. He was married June 22d, 1892, to Miss Margaret Mooney; they have one son. 


ARNOLD GREEN was born October 16th, 1845, in the County of Lenox, Province of Ontario, Canada, 
and came to Cleveland in 1867 and was admitted to the Bar in 1869. He was elected Clerk of the 
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Supreme Court on the Democratic State ticket in the fall of 1874 and served in that capacity for a 
term of three years. He was a member of the City Council from April, 1881, to 1885, and for a 
number of years thereafter was one of the committee appointed by the Supreme Court for the exam- 
ination of applicants for admission to the Bar. Mr. Green has been engaged in active practice from 
the date of his admission until the present time, save for three years that he was Clerk of the Supreme 
Court. In 1876 he was married to Miss Virginia Darlington, of Zanesville, Ohio. 


Mr. Harvey D. Gounper, of the law firm of Goulder & Holding, and the foremost admiralty 
lawyer in Cleveland, was born in this city, March 7th, 1853, and is the son of Christopher B. and Bar- 
bara (Freeland) Goulder. He was educated in the Cleveland public schools, and graduated from the 
Central High School when only sixteen years of age. Mr. Goulder’s father was a lake captain, and 
young Goulder sailed the lakes with him as a seaman, even before completing his education, studying 
during the winter seasons and sailing during the summer. He thus gained practical knowledge of lake 
commerce, which has been of inestimable value to him in his profession. He began the study of law in 
the office of Tyler & Dennison, and then was employed two years by the dry goods firm of Alcott, 
Horton & Co., as entry clerk, after which he was, for a short time, on the lakes as mate of a vessel. 
He again took up the study of law with the late John E. Cary, a leading admiralty lawyer, who was a 
member of the well-known firm of Willey & Cary, fora number of years. Mr. Goulder was admitted 
to the bar in the spring of 1875, and quickly acquired a lucrative and important practice, which has 
steadily expanded. He is counsel for the Lake Carriers’ Association, and his successful services in be- 
half of lake commerce, have won for him a national reputation, and caused him to be regarded, prac- 
tically, as the legal guardian of that vast interest- He was married November irth, 1878, to Miss 
Mary F., daughter of Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., who was then pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Epwin L. Tuursron, attorney at law—exclusively patent lawyer and solicitor of patents— 


was born at Pawtucket, R. I., October 3d, 1857, and is a son of Thomas E. and Annie (Falconer): 


Thurston, natives of Rhode Island. He is a descendant of Edward Thurston and Elizabeth Mott, 
whose marriage in June, 1647, was the third recorded in the Society of Friends in that State. His 
childhood was spent in Pawtucket and Providence, at which places he attended school, and graduated 
from the Providence High School, and from Brown University in 1881. 

After graduating Mr. Thurston went to Chicago and studied law with Francis Kales, and patent 
law with Judge Lysander Hill, of that city, and was admitted tothe bar in 1884in the State of 
Illinois. He engaged in practice in Chicago until 1887, and in October of that year came to Cleve- 
land and formed a partnership with Mr. Leonard Watson, which continued for three years, and was 
terminated in September, 1890. Mr. Thurston practiced alone until September, 1892, when he formed 
a partnership with Mr. Francis J. Wing, which firm was known as Wing & Thurston. On January 
1st, 1894, this partnership was terminated, and since that time Mr. Thurston has practiced alone. He 
makes a specialty of patent law, and has met with a success that places him in the front rank of patent 
lawyers in the country. He is a lecturer on Patent Law at the Law School of the Western Reserve 
University. He.is.amember of the Union Club, the Roadside Club and the Civil Engineers’ Club, 
and is also a vreminent Master Mason. In politics he is a Republican, but has never aspired to 
any otficial position. 

Mr. Thurston was married April 26th, 1894, to Miss Mary Brewster Geer. 


A strikingly rugged and manly figure is that of Strvenson Burke, who, in the active field of 
professional practice, upon the bench, and in the circles of railway management and control, has won 
a fame that is a part of the history of Cleveland. He was born in St. Lawrence County, New York, 
on November 26th, 1826. He is aman, who, by the free working of his superior intellect, would have 
attained wealth and influence in any country, or under almost any conditions of organized society. 
He is one of the few men endowed with the capacity to mould the surrounding circumstances to suit 
his purposes. His career, like that of many other Americans of this generation, has demonstrated 
that industry and perseverance will open the way from the humblest beginning to a manhood crowned 
with honor and all that is most cherished in civilized society. 

In 1834 the family of Stevenson Burke removed to North Ridgeville, Lorain County, Ohio, 
where he worked for an education, and was so successful that, atthe age of seventeen, he was teaching 
a district school. The indomitable will, pluck and energy that nature implanted in him wasstrength- 
ened by his struggles with adversity. His mastery of the branches taught in select school was rapid, 
and he soon entered the University at Delaware. 
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He was admitted to practice law in 1848, and entered upon the exercise of his professional duties 
in Elyria, Lorain County. His advance was as brilliant as it was sure, and when only twenty-six 
years of age he had a better business than any other lawyer inthe county. In 1862 he took his seat on 
the bench of the Common Pleas, having for ten years previous to that time been substantially engaged 
in every case of consequence in Lorain County, and in many cases in the adjoining counties. He was 
counsel in nearly every case, if not, indeed, in every case, taken from his home county to the Supreme 
Court. In 1866 he was re-elected for a term of five years; resigned in 1869; removed to Cleveland, 
and at once engaged in a legal career that has been crowned with abundant success, and has long 
since won him national fame. He was in partnership, first with F. T. Backus and E. J. Estep, and 
later with W. B. Sanders and J. E. Ingersoll. 

When able to give more time to his profession than at present, Judge Burke was engaged in a 
large number of the most important cases in northern Ohio, not confining himself to any one branch 
of practice, but trying, in the different counties of the Reserve and elsewhere, any and all cases of 
consequence, in which he was retained. Space will only permit a glance at some of these. The 
immense cases growing out of the Atlantic & Great Western Railway troubles, where he represented 
the Erie Railway; the great Utah silver mine cases of the ‘‘ Nez Perces” and ‘‘Old Teleerapin ”’ 
Mining Companies, where he won; the Oberlin- Wellington slave rescue case; the case involving the 
consolidation of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianopolis Railway with the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton; that involving the constitutionality of the Scott liquor law; that of Kimberly 
vs. Arms, in which a large sum of money was at stake; the series of intricate cases connected with 
the forclosure of mortgages upon the Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad; the great Hocking Valley 
Railroad arbitration case; and a large number of equal or less importance that can not even be 
mentioned here. Railroad litigation soon led -Judge-Burke into railroad ownership, and he is now 
recognized as one of the largest and ablest railroad capitalists of the west. For many years he was 
general counsel of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad, a member of its 
Board of Directors, Chairman of its Financial and Executive Committees, Vice-President and Presi- 
dent; General Counsel of the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley and President of the same: Vice-President 
and President of the Indianapolis & St. Louis. He was alsoa director for many years in the Cincinnati 
& Springfield, the Dayton & Michigan, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Indianapolis, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Companies, and President of the Central Ontario 
Railroad Company. It was Judge Burke who conceived and carried into effect the consolidation of 
various weak lines into the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo Railway system. He took an active 
part in its management, holding the position of Vice-President and President, and in all the movements 
of that corporation he was the financial genius and the main spring of energy. It was Judge Burke 
who conducted for William H. Vanderbilt the negotiations which resulted in the purchase of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. Judge Burke is now engaged in a number of great enterprises, 
the direction of which is entirely in his hands. He is, and for many years has been, the President of 
the Toledo & Ohio Central, the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley, the Kanawha & M ichigan and the 
Central Ontario Railway Companies. He is a large owner in, and the President of the Canadian 
Copper Company, a concern which owns probably the largest mines of nickel in the world, and has 
furnished all the nickel thus far used in the construction of the nickel-steel armor for the United States 
Government. He is also President of the Republic Coal Company, the Anglo-American Iron Company, 
and several other iron-mining and coal companies. While his name does not appear, he is the most 
important partner in the large iron-ore firm of Corrigan, McKinney & Company, and with them controls 
iron mines and furnaces to the value of several millions of dollars. 

Judge Burke’s intimate acquaintances who know the profoundness and correctness of his views on 
all great national and economic questions, regret that his far-reaching business interests have deprived 
the nation of his services in the arena of public affairs. They believe that if he had devoted himself to a 
political career, his name would have held a place beside our greatest statesmen. Engrossing business 
occupations have not, however, prevented him from cultivating by study, reading and travel, the broad 
faculties of mind and heart that nature endowed him with. While he is yet a leading practitioner of 
the western bar, he is also the animating and controlling spirit of the Cleveland School of Art, and is 
as ready to speak, when called upon by his fellow-citizens, upon art, education, questions of finance, or 
matters of State, as he is to argue a question of law, which is his main occupation and thought, as it 
was his firstlove. He is still inthe complete enjoyment of physical and mental vigor, and bids fair to 
prolong his active and useful career for many years to come. 

Judge Burke was married April 26th, 1849, to Miss Parthenia Poppleton, a daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Poppleton, of Richmond County, Ohio. She died January 7th, 1878. Hewas again married 
June 22d, 1882, to Mrs. Ella M. Southworth, of Clinton, New York. 
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Mr. Louis H. Wincu was born in Cleveland, June 17th, 1862, and received his early education in 
the Cleveland public schools, attending the Rockwell street school and later the Central High School, 
where he was a member of the class of 1880. After leaving the High School he attended Adel- 
bert College and graduated from it with the class of 1884, receiving the usual degree of B. A., and 
two years later the degree of M. A. 

At the conclusion of his collegiate course he studied law with Judge Tyler, and was admitted to 
the bar in the autumn of 1886, and at once began practice in this city. He was prominently identified 
with the organization of the Permanent Savings & Loan Company, and has been a Director of the 
company and its attorney ever since its incorporation. Mr. Winch has also been connected with the 
Ohio Abstract Company, and is at present its attorney and manager. 

Mr. Winch has always been an active Republican, but was never a candidate for office until 
April, 1896, when his name was presented to the Eighth Judicial District convention for the nomina- 
tion for Circuit Judge. Though he received the vote of a majority of Cuyahoga County, the nomina- 
tion finally went to Judge Hugh J. Caldwell. 

In September, 1892, Mr. Winch formed a partnership, for the practice of law, with Herbert W. 
Wolcott, his high school classmate, and since then the firm of Winch & Wolcott have been one of the 
law firms of Cleveland. 

Mr. Winch*was married November 30th, 1887, at Jacksonville, Fla., to Miss Flora C., daughter 
of James H. Paine, General Manager of the Cleveland Permanent Savings & Loan Company. They 
have had three children; a daughter, Ruth, aged seven; a boy who died in infancy, and a son born 
June 2oth, 1896. 


Hersert WALTER WoLcorTT, ason of Rey. Samuel Wolcott, D.D., was born in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 25th, 1861, but soon after removed to Cleveland, where his father was for many years the pastor 
of Plymouth Congregational Church. He attended here the Brownell street school an the Central 
High School, and later studied at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. He then entered Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1884. After leaving college he studied law in the office of his brother, Senator 
E. O. Wolcott, in Denver, and later at the Columbia Law School in the city of New York. He 
began the practice of his profession in the office of Pratt, Brumback & Ferry, in Kansas City, Mo., 
and subsequently removed to Denver, where, for a couple of years, he was in his brother’s office. 
While in Denver he decided to start out for himself and went to Guthrie, Oklahoma, at the time that 
country was opened for settlement. After staying there a year and a half he went to Laredo, Texas, 
in December, 1890. Mr. Wolcott practiced law in Laredo until September, 1892, when he removed to 
Cleveland to enter in partnership with his high school classmate, Louis H.-Winch. 

Mr. Wolcott is a Republican in politics and has always been active in the party. He is at present 
the President of the Tippecanoe Club, of Cleveland, which is a Republican organization of: about one 
thousand members. Since September, 1892, the firm of Winch & Wolcott have been engaged in the 
practice of law in Cleveland. 


Mr. Samuet D. Dopce; attorney at law, was born in Cleveland, August 25th, 1855. His 
earlier education was received-from private tutors until he was fifteen years old, when he went to 
Graylocs Institute at South Williamstown, Mass., to prepare himself for a collegiate course. In 1873 
he entered Williams College, and graduated in 1877 with the:degree of A. B. He then went to 
Columbia Law Schoolin New York, where he remained two years, graduating in 1879 with the degree 
of LL. B. He read law while attending Columbia College, with Haskell, Stetson & Stedman, of New 
York, and on his return-to Ohio was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court at Columbus. He 
then returned to Cleveland and occupied an office with Henderson.& Kline, and subsequently with 
E. J. Blandin, after which he formed a partnership, which lasted two years, with Hon. John 
Hutchins. In 1884-'85 he was a member of the Cleveland Board of Education. In March, 1886, he 
was appointed Assistant United States District Attorney for the Northern District of Ohio, and 
continued as Assistant during the four years of President Cleveland’s first administration. On the 
first of April, 1895, he was appointed by President Cleveland to the position of United States District 
Attorney for the Northern District of Ohio, which position he now holds. He received the almost 
unanimous endorsement of the Cuyahoga County Bar, without regard to politics, and was selected 
from among many applicants. Mr. Dodge is a Democrat, and has attained a high position in the 
confidence and esteem of his party and the people. 


Mr. Martuew B. Excett, one of the prominent of the younger members of the Cleveland Bar, 
was born at Jackson, Mich., July 13th, 1869. He attended the public schools of Cleveland and in 
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1888 graduated from the Central High School. He afterwards entered Mt. Union College at Alliance, 
Ohio, from which he graduated in 1891. While at college he worked as a newspaper reporter and 
after his graduation became editor of the Alliance Leader, which position he held one year, having 
been elected Mayor of that thriving little city in the spring of 1892 for a term of two years. Mr. 
Excell was at that time the youngest Mayor in the United States. 

Whiie Mayor of Alliance he studied law in the office of Hon. J. W. Craine, of that city, and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1894, upon the expiration of his term of office. He then located in Cleveland. 

Mr. Excell is a member of the B. P. O. E., a Knight of Pythias, one of the F. and A. M., and a 
member of the Artemus Ward Club. In politics he is a Democrat of decided convictions. On Octo- 
ber 3d, 1894, he was married to Miss Maud Amennan, daughter of the late James Amennan, of 
Alliance. 


Mr. ARTHUR ADELBERT STEARNS, one of the foremost of the younger members of the Cleveland 
bar, is a native of Cuyahoga County, and was born July 18th, 1858. He had the benefits of the public 
schools, and later enter Buchtel College, at Akron, graduating from that substantial institution in 1879 
with the degree of A. B. Mr. Stearns then went to the Law School of Harvard University, where he 
graduated in 1881 with the degree of LL.B.- He was admitted to the bar in Cleveland, in 1881, and at 
once entered upon the practice in which he has been notably successful. He is a thorough lawyer 
and a man of many brilliant attainments. -In 1883 Buchtel College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of A. M. 

From 1884 to 1890 Mr. Stearns was associated with Hermon A. Kelley, Esq., in the law partner- 
ship of Stearns & Kelley. Since 1894 hehas beén Professor of the Law of Suretyship and Mortgages, 
and of Bills and Notes in the Western Reserve University Law School. -He is a frequent contributor 
to the Western Reserve Law Journal and other legal publications. Ps.) 

Mr. Stearns has always taken a deep interest in the welfare of Buchtel College, and for twelve 
years has been one of its Trustees. He was its financial agent in 1887 and 1888, and has rendered it 
many valuable services. He has been Secretary of the Cleveland Bar Association since 1893, and is 
a member of the Union Club, and of the Colonial Club.» In politics he is a Republican. He has 
never held public office, but was nominated by his party for Member of the Legislature in 1883, and 
failed of election by only thirty votes, running ahead of the remainder of the ticket. On November 
21st, 1888, he married Miss Lilian G. Platt, of Cincinnati. They have two children—a son and a 
daughter. ~ 


Hon. Frankiin T. Backus, who was one of the brightest and ablest members of the Cleveland 
Bar, was born May 6th, 1813, in Lee, Berkshire Co., Mass.; and died in Cleveland May 14th, 1870. 

When he was very young his father, Thomas Backus, removed to Lansing. N. Y., and there died, 
leaving a widow and a large family with but limited means of support. Franklin T. Backus spent his 
early youth upon a farm, and while at work was ever planning ways and means to obtain an education. 
He was admitted to the junior class of Yale College i in 1830, and graduated with high honors in 1836. 
He immediately removed to Cleveland where he opened a classical school. 

Mr. Backus then commenced the study of law in the office of Messrs. Bolton & Kelley. He was 
admitted to practice, andin a very short time attained high rank in the profession. Entering the field 
of politics, he took an active part on the Whig side, and in 1841 was nominated by that party for the 
office of Prosecuting Attorney of Cuyahoga County. He was elected and re-elected for a second term. 
In 1846 he was chosen a Representative from Cuyahoga County in the Ohio Legislature, and became 
one of the most prominent figures in the State. He was subsequently nominated by the Whig party 
for Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, and afterward by the Republican party for the same 
position, but the ticket up n which he was placed failed of success in each of those years. In the win- 
ter of 1860-61 he was appointed by Gov. Dennison, one of the Peace Commissioners from Ohio, 
charged with the duty of endeavoring to compromise the differences between the north and the south. 
| In 1840 he associated himself in ie practice of the law with J. P. Bishop, the partnership continu- . 

ing for fifteen years and until Mr. Bishop became one of the judges of the Cuyahoga County Court of 
Common Pleas. He then became the partner of Judge Rufus P. Ranney, and afterward of E. J. 
Estep, Esq. At an early period in the history of Cleveland’s railroads he became interested in them, 
and was retained as counsel for all of the principal companies, holding that position until his death. ies 
the spring of 1870 he broke down suuclcle ay and completely from overwork, and died universally 
respected and deeply regretted. 

Mr. Backus married in January, 1842, Lucy, daughter of George Mygatt, Esq., then of Painesville, 
and afterward of Cleveland. 
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Tuomas Botton was born in Scipio, Cayuga County, New York, November 28th, 1809. His father 
was an extensive farmer in that section of western New York, where are the richest as well as most 
beautiful farming lands of the State. 

At seventeen he entered the High School, on Temple Hill, in Geneseo. N. Y., where he fitted for 
college under the tuition of that eminent scholar and instructor, Cornelius C. Felton, who subsequently 
became President of Harvard College. In the fall of 1829 he entered Harvard College, from which he 
graduated in 1833, ranking first in his class in mathematics. After graduation he began the study of 
law in the office of John C. Spencer, at Canandaigua, N. Y., anda year later, in 1834, came to Cleve- 
land and continued his studies in James L. Conger’s office, being admitted to the bar in September, 
1835. 

He was in partnership with Mr. Conger for a year, when he formed a partnership with his boyhood 
friend and college chum, Moses Kelly, which firm, Bolton & Kelly, contiaued until 1851, when S. 
O. Griswold, another of Cleveland’s famed lawyers, was admitted, the firm name thereafter being 
Bolton, Kelly & Griswold, until 1856, when Thomas Bolton was elected Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. This office he held until 1865, when he retired from active business life. 

Mr. Bolton was a member of a committee in 1836 appointed to draft the charter of the city of 
Cleveland, at which time, though in the minority, he strongly urged that the corporate limits should 
include both sides of the river. 

He served as Councilman in 1839, and as Alderman in 1841, also as Prosecuting Attorney, during 
which time his vigorous defence in the trial of three negro slaves, who had been kidnapped at Buffalo 
and brought to Clevel.nd for trial, led the community to reflect on the iniquity of the system and 
oppression of the law, so much so that until 1862 no more slaves were sent back into slavery from Cleve- 
land or Cuyahoga County. 

In politics Mr. Bolton was a pronounced Democrat, until 1848, when he left the party, or, as he used 
to say, it left him, when it adupted its National platform of that year. He then joined the Free Soil 
party, and was a delegate to the Buffalo convention, and one of its Secretaries. In February, 1856, he 
assisted in organizing the Republican party at the Pittsburgh convention, and in the summer of the 
same year was a delegate from this Congressional district to the Philadelphia convention, which nomi- 
nated Fremont and Dayton. He was astrong, uncompromising Republican until his death, February 
TSt, 1LO7L. | 

He married Elizabeth L. Cone, who died January 24th, 1845, and December Ist, 1846, was mar- 
ried to Emeline Russell, who still survives him. | Three of his children, Thomas, Festus, and George, 
are deceased; and three, Elizabeth, Jaines, and Charles, still living. 

Thomas Bolton came to Cleveland when it was a small village, and entered upon the practice of his 
profession, and worked for the advancement of his adopted home with a force and earnestness which 
were the ruling elements of his character. He had able-competitors, but he was a strong man amongst 
them. 

In all phases of his life, both public and private, he was so thoroughly honest and upright in his 
speech and bearing, so direct and forcible, and to his friends bore such hearty and unswerving fidelity, 
that our country would be the better could we have more such men. 


Jupce F. E, DeLLensaucu was born in North Georgetown, Columbiana County, Ohio, October 
2d, 1855. His parents removed to Cleveland when he was an infant, and the Judge has, therefore, 
resided in the city practically all his life. He was educated in the public schools, the Cleveland 
Academy, the East High School and the Western Reserve College. He studied law in the office of 
his uncle, Charles D. Everett, and subsequently in the office of E. Coppe Mitchell, Dean of the law 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, and was also a student in the Law Department of that 
institution. In March, 1878, he was admitted to the bar, and in the same year the honorary degree of 
Bachelor of Laws was conferred on him by the Union Law College, of Cleveland. In 1876 the Cen- 
tennial Commission appointed him inspector in the finance department of the Centennial Exposition, 
in which position he served from May 1st to November 29th of that year. 

In 1896 Judge Dellenbaugh was nominated and elected by the Republican party, of which he has 
been a life-long member, as one of the judges of the Cuyahoga County Court of Common Pleas. He 
had previously served on the same bench to fill out an unexpired term; and acquitted himself with 
great ability. With the exception of this term of judicial service, the Judge has practiced his profes- 


sion continuously in Cleveland, building up a large and lucrative practice, ever since his admission to 
the bar. 
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The name of Hon. Jacoz MvuELLeR is identified with not only the history of Cleveland, but with 
that of the State in which he has so long been an active, useful and honored citizen. He is a native of 
Germany and was born at Rhein, Bavaria, March 1oth, 1822. He received a thorough education in 
the schools of Germany and is by profession a lawyer. 

In his native land Gov. Mueller was one of those who prominently participated in what is known 
in history as ‘‘the revolution of ’48,” and in the autumn of 1849, after the suppression of that great 
patriotic struggle for liberty and free government he, with many thousands of others, came 
from Germany to this country as a political refugee. He settled in Cleveland where two of his 
brothers already had their homes. Inthe Fatherland he had studied jurisprudence and here he con- 
tinued his studies with Messrs. Willey & Curry, at their office on Superior street. In 1854 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and then entered into partnership with Benjamin R. Beavis and Louis Retter, 
under the firm name of Beavis, Mueller & Retter. In 1858 he withdrew from this partnership and, 
supported by his friends, founded and started the ‘‘German.Insurance Company,” which became a 
flourishing organization, but had to succumb to the disaster of the great fire in Chicago in 1871. He 
then resumed the practice of his profession with his brother-in-law, Gustav Schmidt, as his associate. 

The people would not long allow a man of Gov. Mueller’s ability and temperament to keep out of 
politics, and they soon called him to their service. As early as 1856 he was, with Harvey Rice, repre- 
senting the old Sixth Ward in the City Council. In 1860 he was elected a delegate-from the Cleveland 
district to the Republican National Convention at Chicago, which nominated Abraham -Lincoln for 
the Presidency. ~As*nominee of the Republican party he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio in 
the fall of 1871, and in 1873 was chosen a member of the State Constitutional Convention. With 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Gov. E. F. Noyes and Robert Lee; he attended the Republican National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, in 1872, as Delegate-at-Large from Ohio. ~After that year Gov. Mueller 
severed his relations with the Republican party. In 1884 he was chosen Delegate-at- Large with Sen- 
ator Thurman, to the Democratic National Convention at Chicago; that nominated Grover Cleveland. 

In 1885 Gov. Mueller was appointed by President Cleveland as Consul-General at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, in which position he served until August, 1889. After retiring from the Consul-General- 
ship he remained abroad until 1891, when he returned with his family to his old home on Detroit 
street, in this city, where he now resides occupied with d/etante journalism and misceilaneous literary 
work, including his ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Forty-eighter.”’ 

It should be added that Gov. Mueller, with Mr. August Thieme, his brother.in-law and friend, 
was closely connected with conducting and editing the German paper, ‘‘ Waechter am Erie,” the fote- 
most German newspaper of northern Ohio. He was always recognized as the liberal and progressive 
German-American citizen of our city and State. Asan Ohio delegate he participated in the Pitts- 
burgh Convention of 1856 that founded and organized the Republican party. It happened that Gov. 
Mueller was.abread when the Franco- Paeewen war broke out and he entered asa volunteer in the 
Sanitary Department of the German army, receiving in appreciation of his great services, from the 
Imperial German Government, a war medallion of distinction. 

Gov. Mueller belongs to no clubs or organizations, except, as he expresses it, those of the city 
and State. In 1860 he was married to Miss Laura Schmidt, of Cleveland, Ohio. They have four 
daughters all of whom are living. 


Seymour F, Apams, a prominent attorney at law of Cleveland, was born July 3d, 1837, at Vernon, 
Oneida County, New York. He is a descendant of the Adams family of Massachusetts, of presidential 
and revolutionary fame. Mr. Adams received a thorough education at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York, where he graduated, in 1858, with the degree of A. B., and afterwards receiving the 
degree of A. M. Having completed his course in college he became an instructor in the classical 
department of the Oneida Seminary, where he remained one year. Atthe end of that time he became’ 
the principal of Vernon Academy, in which capacity he served one year. ait, Adams having 
previously decided to adopt the profession of law, in 1860, began its study at the University of ‘Albany, 
New York, where in May, 1861, he graduated with the degree of LL.B. He was admitted by the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York to the bar that same year, and commenced the practice of 
law in Lewis County, New York. The breaking out of the war temporarily changed Mr. Adams’ 
plans. In July, 1862, he enlisted in the Fifth New York Heavy Artillery as Second Lieutenant. He 
was promoted February rrth, 1863, to First Lieutenant, and early in 1864 to Captain. Soon after his 
enlistment he was detailed by the commanding officer of his division as Judge Advocate, in the 
command of which his regiment formed a part. In this office he served the greater part of his first 
year of army lite. In 1863 he went with his regiment to Harper’s Ferry, where he was detailed first 
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as Ordnance officer, and then as Aid-de-Camp, and later as Assistant Adjutant General on the staff 
of General Max Weber, commanding officer of the division. 

General Max Weber was afterward relieved by General John D. Stevenson, who appointed 
Captain Adams his Assistant Adjutant General and Chief of Staff. In this office be served until 
mustered out of service in the later part of July, 1865. During hisservicein the army, he participated 
ina number of important battles and campaigns. After peace had been proclaimed, Mr. Adams 
returned to Lewis County, New York, and resumed the practice of his chosen profession. In the fal} 
of 1865, he was elected the District Attorney of Lewis County, but early in 1867, before the expiration 
of his term of office, he resigned, having accepted the invitation of Judge Jesse P. Bishop, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to become his partner in the practice of law in this city. From that time until 1881, they 
were associated together until the death of Judge Bishop. In 1877 Judge Bishop’s son, Jesse P. 
Bishop, became connected with the firm. After the death of Judge Bishop, the firm name was 
changed to Adams & Bishop. In 1883 Jesse P. Bishop retired from the firm and removed to New 
York City, to go into business, and Mr. Adams, retaining the old firm name, still carries on an extensive 
law practice in Cleveland. In 1871 Mr. Adams married Eliza D. Spooner, daughter of Sylvester 
Spooner, of Brandon, Vermont; they have two children. ; 


Mr. Witiiam H. Boyp, one of the advancing younger members of the Cleveland bar, was born 
in Londonderry township, Guernsey County, Ohio, August rith, 1864. He attended the district 
schools of his native county and the public schools of Fairview, Ohio. He began the study of law in 
1888, and was admitted to the bar in 1890, in which year he came to Cleveland and entered upon the 
practice of his profession. 

Mr. Boyd served as Clerk of Flushing township, Belmont County, Ohio, and as Corporation Clerk 
of the town of Flushing, Belmont Co., from 1888 to 1890. In July and August, 1891, he was acting 
Police Prosecutor in Cleveland during the absence of Prosecutor Fiedler. 

Mr. Boya isa Mason, a Knight of Pythias, a member of the First M. E. Church, and of the Tip- 
pecanoe Club. In politics-he is a-Republican; On September 7th, 1892, Mr. Boyd was married to 
Miss Anna Maud Judkins, of Flushing, Ohio. They have no children, 


Hon. Henry B. Payne, who, in a long, active,and eminent career, in the divers fields of the law, 
business, and politics, has earned and won a name and fame that is part of the history of Cleveland, was 
born November oth, 18ro, at Hamilton, Madison County, New York. 

After graduating with honor.at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., in the class of 18 e2, he at once 
began the study of law, and, in 1833, removed to Cleveland, Ohio, thena village of some three thou- 
sand inhabitants. In the year following he was admitted to the bar, and then entered into a partnership 
with the late H. V. Willson, a former classmate, continuing’ the same for twelve years, when, in conse- 
quence of a hemorrhage of the lungs, he was compelled to relinquish the profession. Subsequently Mr. 
Payne became prominent in local business affairs. In 1849, conjointly with John W. Allen, Richard 
Hilliard, John M. Woolsey, and others, he entered earnestly into the measures for constructing the 
Cleveland and Columbus Railroad, which being successfully achieved at a most critical period of the 
fortunes of Cleveland, has since contributed in a very great degrée to its growth and prosperity. He 
was the first President of the road, resigaing the positioain-18s4. In 1855 he first became a Director 
of the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula (afterward the Lake Shore) Railroad. 

In an early day Mr. Payne became interested in and identified with various enterprises of Cleveland. 
He was at one time a stockholder and Director in some eighteen corporations, embracing coal and iron 
mining, manufacturing in various branches, banking, etc., all of which were in a sound and flourishing 
condition. 

Henry B. Payne has often been called upon and accorded positions of public trust. In politics he 
has always been a conservative Democrat, not always active, and sometimes independent. He wasa 
member of the City Council, a member of the first City Board of Water Works Commissioners; held 
the office of City Clerk; was elected to the State Senate in 1849. In 1851 he was the Democratic nominee 
for United States Senator, and, after long balloting, was beaten by one vote. In 18 59 Mr. Payne was 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, and carried on a campaign remarkable for its spirit and _ brilli- 
ancy, in which he came within a few hundred votes of defeating Salmon P. Chase. He was chosen 
presidential elector on the Cass ticket, in 1848. and was a member of the Cincinnati Convention which 
nominated Buchanan eight years later. He was a delegate-at-large to the National Convention at 
Charlestown, in 1860, and then made for himself a national reputation as an able and sagacious states- 
man in a speech favoring the minority resolutions then presented and afterwards adopted by the 
convention. Mr. Payne united heartily with Stephen A. Douglass in his memorable contest against the 
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Lecompton constitution, and assisted that patriotic statesman in his celebrated campaign of 1858, and 
afterwards persevered in public and earnest effort for the suppression of the Rebellion. In 1862, at the 
request of Governor Tod, he united with the prominent men of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties in addressing the people for the encouragement of enlistments, and also joined with a large 
number of wealthy citizens in the guarantee and indemnity of moneys to equip troops in the Federal 
cause. 

At the Baltimore convention, in 1872, which nominated Horace Greeley for President, Mr. Payne 
was chairman of the Ohio delegation, and warmly advocated that movement. In 1874, at the urgent 
solicitations of the Democrats and Republicans, Mr. Payne accepted the nomination for the XLIV 
Congress, and was elected by a majority vf two thousand five hundred and thirty-two, in a district that 
had previously given a Republican majority of about five thousand. 

During the excitement over the election of President in the winter of 1876-1877, he was, at the 
instance of Samuel J. Tilden, made Chairman of the Committee of the House, to unite with one from 
the Senate in devising a method to settle the impending difficulties. He was also elected and served as 
one of the Electoral Commission then provided by Congress. Mr. Payne was prominently mentioned 
in the spring of 1875, as the coming Democratic and Liberal nominee for the Presidency of the United 
States, and was one of the leading candidates for that high office before the Democratic Convention of 

1880. In 1884 he was elected United States 
Senator, to succeed Mr. Pendleton, and served the 
full term of six years. During this period he served 
on the more important committees of the Senate, 
his ripe knowledge of the country in general, fitting 
him to take a leading place in those deliberative bodies. 

Mr. Payne, now in his eighty-sixth year, has not 
wholly given up the pursuits of a most active life, 
and daily moves between his pleasant home on 
Euclid avenue and his busy office in the Perry- 
Payne Building, on Superior street. He was 
_married, in 1836, to the daughter of Nathan Perry, 
Esq., a retired merchant, of Cleveland.* 


*Mr. Payne died in Cleveland, September oth, 1896. 


Mr. Levi F. Bauper, attorney, is a native of 
Cleveland, born January 28th, 1840, and a son of 
Levi'and Elizabeth (Phillips) Bauder. He attended 
“the public schools of Cleveland, from which he 
graduated ; and also studied at Port Royal Academy, 
Va., and Oberlin College. 

~At the breaking out of the war Mr. Bauder 
enlisted in the Sprague Cadets, which were incor- 
porated in the Seventh Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. At the end of three months he re-enlisted 
for three years. He was in active service during 
his enlistment, as private, corporal, duty sergeant, 
first sergeant and divison ordnance sergeant, and 
participated in a number of battles, including 

Levi F. Bauder Gettysburg, Antietam, Chancellorsville, Winches- 
ter, Lookout Mountain and Resaca. 

After the war Mr. Bauder held several commercial positions. He was seven years a clerk in the 
forwarding department of the C. & P. Railroad, and for five years bookkeeper of the Jackson Iron 
Company. In 1877 he was elected County Auditor and was re-elected in 1880, and at the expiration 
of his term of office engaged in the iron storage business, forming a partnership with Captain E. Day, 
under the firm name of E. Day & Co. In 1886 he was elected Justice of the Peace, again in 1889, and 
again in 1895. In 1891 he was admitted to practice at the Cuyahoga bar. 

Mr. Bauder was a member of the Public Library Board tor five years and chairman of the Book 
Committee for a greater part of that time. He isa Curator of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Ex-President of the County Auditors’ Association, Ex-President of the Seventh Regiment, Ohio 
Infantry Association, and Secretary of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument Commission. 

In 1864 Mr. Bauder wedded Miss Elizabeth E. Page, daughter of Gen. C. W. Page, Ex-Mayor of 
Norwalk, O. They have six children. 
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Mr. ANDREW SquirE, a member of the Cleveland Bar, of high standing, was born at Mantua, 
Portage County, Ohio, October 21st, 1850. He attended the public schools at Mantua until he was 
eleven years of age, when he was sent to the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute at Hiram, Ohio. In 
1863 his family removed to Hiram, and the boy continued at school until the winter of 1866-67, when 
he came to Cleveland to attend a course of medical lectures. Afterwards he entered Hiram College, 
from which he graduated, in 1872. He then returned to Cleveland and in the autumn of that year 
entered the law office of Cadwell & Marvin. He was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court at 
Columbus, December 3d, 1873. He at once began practice in Cleveland, and when Mr. Cadwell was 
elected Common Pleas Judge, Mr. Squire formed a partnership with Mr. Marvin, which continued until 
about 1876, when the firm name became Marvin, Hart & Squire, by the admission of Lieutenant- 
Governor Alphonzo Hart. On January 1st, 1878, Mr. Squire withdrew and entered into partnership 
with Mr. E. J. Estep, which continued until the spring of 1882, when Judge M. R. Dickey joined them, 
and the law firm of Estep, Dickey & Squire was formed. On January rst, 1890, Mr. Squire retired, 
and, uniting with Judge William B. Sanders and James H. Dempsey, established the firm of Squire, 
Sanders & Dempsey. ; 


The life of Loren Prentiss has been a long, active and useful one. He was born in Warrensville, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, August 12th, 1823, and received his education in the public schools. Nature 
gave him a fine mind, and he made the most of it. In his early manhood he began the study of law 
with the old Cleveland !aw firm of Bishop & Backus. He was admitted tothe bar in September, 1846, 
and frd6m that time has been cuntinuously engaged in the practice. Later he was admitted to the 
Supreme and other United States Courts. 

The earlier part of Mr. Prentiss’ law practice consisted largely of the business of collecting, 
but as that gradually fell into the hands of-collecting agencies and ‘‘ bureaus,” his practice developed 
into that of litigation.in court, with an increasing amount of important litigation in the State and 
Federal Courts. This included many admiralty and patent cases, in which valuable interests were 
involved. During the many years of his active practice almost every known form of litigation has 
come under his charge, and his extraordinary ability as a lawyer has served his clients well. Judge 
F. K. Dickman refers to Mr. Prentiss as one of the ablest practitioners who ever appeared before the 
Supreme Court of Ohio; and Henry C. Ranney and Judge Samuel E. Williamson pronounced him to 
be one of the most thoroughly equipped lawyers in the State. 

From 1846 to 1850 Mr. Prentiss practiced in partnership with Mr. Samuel Cowles. In 1855 he 
became associated with Samuel B. Askell, formerly of Painesville, and this partnership continued 
until 1859, when it was terminated by the death of Mr. Askell. In 1867 Mr. C. M. Vorce, who had 
studied law under Mr. Prentiss, was admitted to partnership, and this relation still exists between 
them. 

In politics, Mr. Prentiss is a Republican, and has been since the organization of that party. 
Prior to 1848 he was a Whig, and then became a ‘‘ Free Soiler.”’ In 1856 he joined the Republican 
party, and has not changed his political faith since that time. He was Prosecuting Attorney of 
Cuyahoga County from 1856 to 1858, but, with this exception, has not held public official positions. 

For almost fifty years, Mr. Prentiss has been a member of the First Baptist Church of Cleveland. 
On July 26th, 1849, he married Miss Ellen R. Rouse, daughter of Benjamin Rouse, an old and loved 
pioneer of Cleveland. Five children were bern to them; Willis L., Seymore C., Irving R., Halbert 
E. and Adella Prentiss. Willis and Halbert died in their youth; the others are now living. 


Mr. Gamauiet E. Herrick, a leading member of the Cleveland bar, is a native of Ohio. He was 
born in Wellington, Lorain County, January 17th, 1828, and comes of revolutionary stock. He isa son 
of Ephraim~and Louise (Wilcox) Herrick, and his father came to Ohio from Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, at an early day. His grandfather, Francis Herrick, was a Colonel in the United 
States Army in the war of 1812, The Herrick family owned a large portion of Wellington Township, 
and the name is a familiar one throughout the Western Reserve. 

Mr. Herrick received his early education in the public shools, and then entered Oberlin College. 
Temporary illness caused him to leave college during his course, and in 1850 he began studying law 
with Andrews, Foot & Hoyt, noted Cleveland lawyers of their time. He was admitted to the bar in 
1852, and began the practice of his profession in Cleveland, succeeding to the law business of Cowles 
& Mastick, in which he was immediately successful. After several years of practice alone, Merrill 
Bariow became his partner and continued as such until Mr. Barlow was appointed Quartermaster 
General of Ohio by Gov. Brough. Mr. Herrick then practiced by himself until 1873, when his 
brother, Col. J. F. Herrick, was admitted to a partnership which lasted fifteen years. One important 
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part of Mr. Herrick’s legal business has been connected with the care and management of estates, 
and of properties belonging to others. In this he has made his name a synonym for integrity and 
ability, and in more than one instance has, by his management and foresight, very largely increased 
the income and value of the estates in his charge. He is also engaged in several large business 
enterprises, being President of the Cleveland Linseed Oil Company, for many years a Director in the 
East Cleveland Street Railway Company, and active as Director in many other corporations. He 
possesses, also, extensive interests in Cleveland real estate. 

In the broad and extensive practice Mr. Herrick has enjoyed in this community, through so 
many years, is found, perhaps, the best evidence of his great worth of character, and of his fine 
executive and business abilities. im 

Mr. Herrick has long been a steadfast, generous friend to the Cleveland Bethel Union. For 
fifteen years he has been a Trustee, and for two terms the President, of that organization. For twenty 
years he has been a Trustee of the First Presbyterian Church, and for the past ten or twelve years 
President of the Church Society. He is also a Trustee of the Cleveland School of Art, and of the 
Humane Society. One who has known him long and well speaks of Mr. Herrick thus: ‘‘He has 
uniformly declined public official positions, which fact well illustrates his modesty and shrewd business 
sense, as well as his wise regard for peace of mind and general earthly, and, probably, eternal, 
tranquility and self-respect.”’ 

Mr. Herrick is a successful man from every point from which success may be considered, and is 
one of the conspicuously useful men in the community in which he has lived so long. In January, 
1860, he married Miss Ursula M., daughter of the late Judge Sherlock J. Andrews. Five children 
were born to them, of whom a son and two daughters are now living—Frank R., Ella Hoyt, and 
Ursula Andrews Herrick. 


Mr. James Wape, attorney ‘at law, is a native of New York State. He was born at Niskayuna, 
Schenectady County, N. Y., January 28th, 1824, and isa son of Dr. James and Sally (Mulford) Wade. 
He attended school at the Schenectady Lyceum and at Jonesville Academy, and graduated from the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., with the degree of C. E. 

Mr. Wade came to Cleveland in 1843, and entered the law office of Wade & Hurlbut, and after- 
wards Payne, Willson & Wade, and was admitted to practice in 1845. The following year he spent 
in the law office of Gansevoort & Hill, at Albany, N. Y. He then returned to Cleveland and opened 
a law office, the first year assisting Hitchcock, Willson & Wade in attending to their dockets and 
drawing pleadings. In 1848 he formed his first partnership with Henry B. Payne, which continued 
for two years, until on the retirement of Judge Hitchcock from the firm of Hitchcock, Willson & 
Wade, he became associated with the latter members under the firm name*of Willson, Wade & 
Wade. When Edward Wade was elected to Congress, and Hiram V. Willson had been appointed 
United States District Judge tor the Northern District of Ohio, Mr. Wade formed a partnership with 
the late Judge Robert F. Paine. During this partnership Judge Paine was United States District 
Attorney for the Northern District of Ohio, and Mr. Wade performed the duties of Assistant. He 
drew all the indictments for treason, resisting the authorities, and similar charges. The firm con- 
tinued until 1866, when Mr. Paine was elected Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, since which 
time Mr. Wade has continued his law business alone. 

Mr. Wade is connected with various enterprises in this city, and is highly esteemed both as an 
attorney and business man. He was married July r4th, 1852, to Miss Margaret G. Uhl, daughter of 
John and Harriet (Hughes) Uhl, of Newburg, N. Y. They have five children, three boys and two 
girls, of whom one boy and one girl died in infancy. The three living children are Miss Harriet 
Wade, of Cleveland; B. F. Wade, Treasurer of the Taylor and Boggis Foundry Company, and 
Mulford Wade, Superintendent of the French River Mining Company, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Jupce Henry Cray White, a distinguished member of the Cleveland bar, is anative of Cuyahoga 
County, andis emphatically a self-made man. He was born in Newburg Township, on February 
23d, 1839. When he was four years old his father died, and the boy had to make his way practically 
unaided. Until he was nineteen he did such work as he could find, including driving a boat team on 
the Ohio Canal, in the meanwhile getting the foundations of an education as best he could. He spent 
a short time at the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, and then returned to work again. _ By hoard- 
ing his slender earnings, he was able to again enter the Institute in 1856, where he remained four 
years, under the tuition of James A. Garfield, who was then Principal of the institution. From Hiram 
he went to the Michigan University at Ann Arbor, where he graduated in the law department, with 
high honors, in 1862. He then returned to Cleveland, and, after being admitted to the bar, accepted 
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a position in the County Clerk’s office, where he remainedten years. After this he began the practice 
of his chosen profession, and quickly made for himself a place in the front rank of Ohio lawyers. In 
the autumn of 1887 he was elected Probate Judge of Cuyahoga County, in which office he is still 
serving most acceptably. 

Judge White is President of the Cleveland Medical College, and fills the chair of Medical 
Jurisprudence in that institution. He is also Professor of Probate and Testamentary Law in the 
Backus Law School of the Western Reserve University. He is an earnest student, an accomplished 
speaker and a most excellent type of the self-made professional man. 


Mr. Wititiam Henry Beavis, a Cleveland lawyer of high standing and decided ability, a son of 
Benjamin R. and Fredericke (Mueller) Beavis, is a native of this city. He was born October 18th, 
1859, in what was then the outlying village of North Brooklyn, which has long since became a part of 
Cleveland. He received a thorough education in the city’s public schools, attending the West High 
School until 1876. He then entered the Law School of the Cincinnati College, where he graduated, in 
1883. 

The father of our subject, Hon. Benjamin R. Beavis, was a Cleveland lawyer of prominence in his 
lifetime, and a citizen of great public spirit and usefulness, holding many positions of honor and trust 
in this community. He was member of the Ohio Senate from Cuyahoga County, and while in the 
Senate, was chiefly instrumental in securing the legislation authorizing the high bridge over Walworth 
Run and the great viaduct connecting Superior street with the West Side. He was President of 
the day when the Viaduct was dedicated and opened to public use. He died March 4th, 1884. His 
widow and a daughter, whois the wife of William Kaufman of the ‘‘ Waechter and Anzeiger,” together 
with the subject of this sketch, survive him. 

Mr. William H. Beavis succeeded his father in a large and well-established law practice upon the 
latter’s death, and since that time has been actively engaged in the profession. In State and National 
politics he is a Republican, but in local affairs exercises an independence of strict party lines, and has 
neither sought nor held political office. He is a member of-the Ohio State Bar Association, and of the 
Cleveland Bar Association, and isa man of strong personality, marked ability and uncompromising 
integrity. 

Mr. Beavis married Miss Julia Anna Luetkemeyer, of this city, December 25th, 1890. They have 
one daughter, Edith, aged four years. 


JupGe Cuartes E, Pennewet, Ex-Judge of the Common Pleas Court, was born at Sandusky, Ohio, 
January 11th, 1829. He attended school at Norwalk (O.) Seminary and afterward studied law in the 
office of Boalt & Worcester, of Norwalk. He was admitted to the Bar in January, 1851, and for 
twenty-four years thereafter was one of the foremost lawyers of that city. 

In,1869. Judge Pennewell was elected Judge of the Common Pleas Court for the Fourth Judicial 
District of Ohio, in which office he served one term with ability and.credit. Coming to Cleveland in 
1875, he has since that time been continuously engaged in the practice of his profession. He is an 
influential member of the Cleveland Bar and was for some time associated with Judge A. W. Lamson, 
of this city. 


Mr. Witiiam F. Carr was born at Canal Fulton, Ohio, March 13th, 1848. His parents, Jacob and 
Jane M. Carr, removed to Hlinois when he was a child, and there he was reared on a farm and attended 
the district schools. Leaving Illinois when a young man, he returned to Ohio and read law under the 
guidance of his uncle, General E. B. Finley, of Bucyrus. He was admitted to practice in 1875, and, 
removing to Cleveland, entered upon an exceptionally successful career. From 1876 to 1879 he was in 
partnership with Mr. Thomas Emery, and thereafter practiced alone until the autumn of 1883, when 
he entered into partnership with F. H. Goff, Esq. On January 1st, 1890, E. J. Estep and Judge M. R. 
Dickey entered the firm, which became Estep, Dickey, Carr & Goff. Upon the removal of Mr. Estep 
to California, a new firm was established by Messrs. Virgil P. Kine, S, H. Tolles, F. H. Gott, and our 
subject, under the name of Kline, Carr, Tolles & Goff, and which is one of the strongest law firms in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Carr is President of the Cleveland Bar Association, and has many interests in Cleveland aside 
from his professional business. He is a Director in the Park National Bank, the Merchants’ Banking 
and Storage Company, the Cleveland, Painesville and Eastern Railroad Company, and a member of 
the School Sinking Fund Commission. In December, 1896, he was elected President of the Cleveland 
General Hospital. He was one of the organizers and is Vice-President of the Colonial Club, and is a 
member of the Union Club. On November 8th, 1883, Mr. Carr married Miss Alice T., daughter of 
Robert F. Codding, Esq., of Bucyrus, Ohio. They have two children. 
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JubGe.Cuartes S. BenrLey was born at Chagrin Falls, O., September 5th, 1846, and is the son of 
Staughton and Orsey (Baldwin) Bentley. His grandfather was Rev. Adamson Bentley, well known 
through northern Ohio as one of the early Disciple preachers of the region. Judge Bentley’s father 
died when he was six years of age, and he was one of six children left for whom his mother was to pro- 
vide. He was educated in the district schools and also attended a few terms at the Eclectic Institute 
at Hiram, O. In the fall of 1864 he took a course at Eastman Business College, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. He then clerked in a country store at Mantua three years, and then attended Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Mich., and graduated in the classical course in 1870. On his graduation he engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business at Allegan, Mich., and then began the study of law. In the winter of 1872 
he came to Cleveland and completed his legal reading in the office of Hon. Darius Cadwell, and was 
admitted to practice in the State Courts in September, 1873, and subsequently in the District and Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States. He began practice in Cleveland, and in February, 1873, formed a 
law partnership with Hon. A. M. Pratt, of Bryan, Ohio. He was elected City Solicitor of Bryan in 
1874, and in the fall of 1875 he was elected Prosecuting Attorney of Williams County. In the fall of 
1887 he was elected Judge of the Circuit Court of the Sixth Ohio District for the short term of one 
year, and was re-elected without opposition in the fall of 1888 for the full term of six years. He is 
recognized as an able jurist and lawyer, and is a hard worker and student. 

Judge Bentley returned to Cleveland in May, 1885, and is engaged in the practice of law, his 
partner being Charles H. Stewart. He is a member of Delta Tau Delta fraternity and the Masonic 
Club, and in politics isa Republican. He was married May 4th, 1874, to Miss Isabel Kempton, by 
whom he has one daughter, who is now a student in the Woman's College, Cleveland. His wife died 
October 30th, 1877, and he again married, July 30th, 1890, the lady being Mrs. Mary Esther 
(Derthick) Logan. 


JupcEe Joun Corypon Hurcuins, Postmaster of Cleveland, was born at Warren, Trumbull County, 
Ohio, May 8th 1840. His grandfather, Samuel Hutchins, came to Ohio from Connecticut in 1798, 
and settled in Trumbull County, where he resided until his death in 1865, at the age of eighty years. 
The father of our subject, Hon. John Hutchins, was born in Trumbull County in 1812, and died in 
Cleveland in 1891. 

The subject of this sketch was educated in the Warren public schools, at Oberlin College and at 
the Albany Law School, Albany, N. Y. He was admitted to the bar in 1866, at Canfield, Ohio, and 
removed t> Cleveland in 1868. Mr. Hutchins has been, at different times, a member of the law firms 
of Hutchins & Ingersoll, John & John C. Hutchins, and Hutchins, Campbell! & Johnson. He was 
Prosecuting Attorney of Cuyahoga County from 1878 to 1880, and Judge of the Police Court of Cleve- 
land from 1883 to 1888. From 1892 to 1895 he was one of the Judges of the Common Pleas Court of 
Cuyahoga County, which position he resigned to accept the appointment of Postmaster of Cleveland, 
tendered him by President Cleveland. Mr. Hutchins has been a member of the Cleveland Board of 
Education, and is now the President of the Cleveland Public Library Board. 


Houston H. Poppteton, railroad and corporation lawyer and general practitioner, was born in 
Bellville, Richland County, Ohio, and is a descendant of an English army officer of the same name, 
who fought in Cromwell’s army when Ireland was invaded by England, and who remained there. after 
the island was subjugated. Mr. Poppleton is the youngest son of Rev. Samuel and Julia A. Popple- 
ton. The Rev. Samuel Poppleton was well known through Central Ohio as a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. His death occurred in Delaware, Ohio, September r4th, 1864. Our subject 
received his early education in the public schools of Bellville, and afterward, in 1853, entered the Ohio 
Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, graduating in June, 1858. His attendance at college was not 
continuous, as he taught school part of the first three years after he matriculated, and, from April, 
1855, to February, 1857, had entire charge of his father’s mercantile business, at Richwood, Ohio. In 
September, 1858, he entered the law office of Hon. Stevenson Burke, at Elyria, Ohio, with whom he 
studied, until he entered the Cincinnati Law College, in October, 1859. He completed the entire course 
of that Co!lege, and graduating, April 16th, 18690, was admitted to the Bar of the State and United 
States courts at Cincinnati the same day. 

Mr. Poppleton returned to Elyria and formed a law partnership with Judge Burke, and commenced 
practicing in May, 1860. Upon Mr. Burke’s election to the Bench, Mr. Poppleton formed a partner- 
ship with the Hon. H. D. Clark. This association was continued for two years. From 1864 he con- 
tinued in active practice alone, until November, 1873, when he was appointed General Attorney for the 
C.C. C. & I. Railway Company, with headquarters at Cleveland. From the time of his admission to 
the Bar, Mr. Poppleton gave special attention to railroad and corporation law in connection with his 
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general practice, and in July, 1860, was appointed attorney for Lorain County, for the C.C. C. & I. 
Railway Company, which position he held until his appointment as its General Attorney. He was also 
for several years the local attorney at Elyria for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway. 

Upon his appointment as General Attorney for the C. C. C. & I. Company, he removed from 
Elyria to Cleveland, and assumed control of the entire legal business of the corporation, a position he 
had filled with eminent success until his retirement on September rst, 1893. He was also for many 
years a Director and General Attorney of the Dayton and Union Railway Company, as well as of 
the Cincinnati and Springfield Railway Company, and for eight years was a Director and one of the 
Executive Committee of the Western Railway Association, which embraced as members nearly all the 
railroads west of the Allegheny Mountains. His experience as a lawyer has been wide and diversified, 
having frequently been engaged in important cases in the courts of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky, and before the Inter-state Commerce Commission, as well as in the 
different courts of Ohio. 

In 1864 Mr. Poppleton was married, in Cincinnati, to Miss Lucina H. Cross. Of the three children 
born to them, only two are now living. 

During Mr. Poppleton’s residence in Lorain County he took an active interest in politics, but was 
never a candidate for office. Since he has resided in Cleveland, while having decided convictions, he 
has taken but little part in politics except to vote. He retired from active railroad practice about the 
first of January, 1894, and resumed the general practice of law in Cleveland, where he is building up a 
large and lucrative business. 


Jupce Rurus Paine Spatpinc, who was a distinguished member of the Cleveland bar, was a 
native of West Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts, where he was born May 3, 1798. He 
received a good academic education, and graduated at Yale in 1817. He studied law with Judge 
Zephaniah Swift, whose daughter became his wife. In 1821 Judge Spalding located in Trumbull 
County, Ohio. In 1829 he was elected a member of the General Assembly of Ohio, and, being re- 
elected, in 1841 was chosen Speaker. In February, 1849, he was elected a Judge of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, and continued in that position until February, 1852, when the new constitution went into 
effect. Soon afterward he located in Cleveland, and continued in practice until 1862, when he was 
elected to Congress, where his constituents kept him until 1869, when he-declined re-election. He 
was a lawyer of marked ability, and his public services were of the utmost value to the people. 
Judge Spalding died in Cleveland in 1886. 


Hon. Daniet R. Titpen, Ex-Member of Congress, was born at Lebanon, Conn., November sth, 
1806, and came to this city in 1852, forming a law partnership with Hon. H.B. Payne. Judge Tilden 
had, however, become celebrated before arriving in this city, not alone for his legal abilities, but for 
his earnest efforts as an anti-slavery leader, having with Robert Paine organized the first Abolition 
Society in Portage County, at Garrettsville. In 1832 he was elected Justice of the Peace, and heid 
that office for four years. Swoon after this he formed a partnership with Judge Spalding, at Ravenna, 
which existed for some four years. He then became a partner of W. S. C. Otis, which continued for 
about three years, when he was elected Prosecuting Attorney, and held that office four years. 

In 1842 Judge Tilden was elected to Congress on the Whig ticket, and was a delegate at both the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Conventions. In 1852 he was elected Probate Judge of Cuyahoga County, 
and occupied that position for thirty-three years, after which he resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession. He died in Cleveland in 1890. ; 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


GENERAL Moses CLEAVELAND, the founder of the city of Cleveland, was born January 29th, 1754, 
at the town of Canterbury, Windham County, Connecticut, the second son of Colonel Aaron and 
Thankful (Paine) Cleaveland. 

Colonel Aaron Cleaveland was the fifth son and tenth child of Josiah Cleaveland, who married 
Abigail Paine. Colonel Cleaveland was born in Canterbury, Connecticut, November 27th, 1727. 
His father, Josiah Cleaveland, was born in Chelmsford, Massachusetts, October 7th, 1690, and was the 
eldest child of Josiah and Mary (Bates) Cleaveland. With his parents he removed to Connecticut 
when he was a child of four years. He is said to have become a man of great ability, prominent in 
the affairs of the town of Canterbury, both in a civil and ecclesiastical way, and there died February 
gth, 1750, leaving a good estate. His father, Josiah Cleaveland, the first, was the fifth son and eighth 
child of Moses and Ann (Winn) Cleaveland, and was born at Woburn, Massachusetts, February 16th, 
1667, and settled in Chelmsford, Massachusetts, and later removed to Canterbury, Connecticut, which 
remained his home till his death, April 26th, 1709. He served in the Indian wars, and was a much 
respected citizen. 

His father, Moses Cleaveland, who died at Woburn, Massachusetts, January gth, 1701, is said to 
be the ancestor of all the ‘‘Cleavelands,” or ‘‘ Clevelands,” in America who are of New England 
origin. It has been written by an eminent antiquarian that the Cleavelands of America have 
descended from William Cleaveland, who removed from York to Hinckley, in Leicestershire, England, 
where he died and was buried in January of 1630. Thomas Cleaveland, his son, became Vicar of 
Hinckley. William Cleaveland also had a son, Samuel, and it appears that this Samuel Cleaveland 
was the father of Moses Cleaveland, the emigrant to America in:1635. The name ‘‘ Cleaveland,’’ it 
appears, is of Saxon origin, and was given to a distinguished family in Yorkshire, England, prior to 
the Norman conquest. The family occupied a large landed estate which was peculiarly marked by 
open fissures in its rocky soil, styled ‘‘ clefts” or-‘‘cleves”’ by the Saxons, and by reason of the 
peculiarity of the estate its occupants were called ‘‘Clefflands,’’ which name was accepted by the 
family. The name was written with every possible variety of orthography,:and at last the almost 
universal spelling of ‘‘Cleveland” became established; but General Cleaveland never wrote his 
name other than ‘‘ Cleaveland.”’ 

Moses Cleaveland, the parent tree of the family in America, landed at Boston in the year 1635, 
where he resided for seven years, and then, with Edwin Winn and others, founded the town of 
Woburn, in 1640, and there he permanently settled. In 1643 he became what was called a ‘“‘ free- 
man,"’ the qualifications of which required that one should be of ‘‘ godly walk and conversation, at 
least twenty-one years of age, take an oath of allegiance to the government of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, be worth two hundred pounds, and consent to hold office, if elected, or pay a fine of forty 
shillings, and vote at all elections or pay the same fine.’’ So onerous were these conditions and 
restrictions that many who were eligible preferred not to become freemen, being more free as they 
were; but Moses Cleaveland, born of noble ancestry, became a freeman, and, thinking that the 
ance tral blood in his veins was of superior quality, considered it proper that it should be transmitted ; 
so, after a briet courtship he wedded, in 1648, Anne Winn, a daughter of his esteemed friend, Edwin 
Winn. He became the father of eleven children, and from him have descended a race not only 
numerous, but also noted for great moral worth and excellent traits of character. This worthy pro- 
genitor was a man of intelligence and great enterprise. He was a housewright, or builder, by trade. 

Colonel Aaron Cleaveland, the father of our General Moses Cleaveland, served as a Captain in the 
French and Indian war, and at Fort Edward was with his command in the winter of 1756-’57. He 
bore a conspicuous part in the struggles of the Revolution as a gallant soldier and efficient officer. 
He witnessed Governor Tryon’s assault upon Horse-neck, and the plunge of General Putnam down 
the steep bluff, as bullets from the baffled dragoons whizzed by him, even piercing his hat. Colonel 
Cleaveland lived to see the successful close of the war, and on the r4th day of April, 1785, died, at 
his native town. 

He married, in Canterbury, June 7th, 1748, Miss Thankful Paine, a woman of culture, who sur- 
vived him many years, dying in 1822, at the age of eighty-nine years. They had ten children, of 
whoin Moses was the second son and child. 
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When but a child Moses Cleaveland gave evidence of a strong mind and excellent traits of 
character, which fixed the determination of his parents to give him a liberal education. When he 
arrived at the proper age they sent him to Yale College, where he graduated in 1777. His tastes and 
character of mind probably led him into the legal profession. At his native town he began the 
practice of law, and very soon became a successful advocate. He gained prominence, and his abilities 
soon attracted public attention. In 1779 Congress recognized his merits by appointing him Captain 
of a company of Sappers and Miners in the United States army. Under this commission he served 
several years, and then resigned to take up again the practice of law. Subsequently he served several 
terms in the State Legislature, with distinction. Aside from gaining prominence in his profession 
and as a legislator, he was also a prominent Mason, and was once Grand Marshal of the Grand 
Lodge of Connecticut. , 

In Canterbury, Connecticut, he married, March arst, 1794, Miss Esther Champion, daughter of 
Henry Champion, Esq., by whom he had four children, named Mary Esther, Francis Moses, Frances 
Augusta, and Julius Moses. Through the subordinate military grades he was promoted, and in the 
early part of 1796 he was advanced to the Generalship of the Fifth Brigade of the State militia. 

In his bearing, as shown by his portrait on page 16 of this work, General Cleaveland was manly 
and dignified. He wore such a sedate look that strangers often took him for aclergyman. He hada 
somewhat swarthy complexion, which induced the Indians to believe him akin to their own race. ive 
had black hair, quick and penetrating eyes. He was of medium height, erect, thick-set and portly, 
and was of muscular limbs, and his step was of a military air, all of which indicated that he was born 
to be a leader of men. He was aman of few words and of prompt action. The rigid, pure morality 
of his puritan fathers characterized this good man. He did not only achieve a great work in the 
founding of a great city, but many were his achievements, and an honorable and useful life he lived. 
He was of a decisive character, positive and firm, of strong courage, and amid threatening dangers 
he was as calm as he was shrewd in his tactics and management. He died at Canterbury, Connecticut, 
November 16th, 1806, at the age of fifty-three years. 


For more than forty years Benjamin Rouse was an honored, influential citizen of Cleveland, and of 
him it may be said that he was the city’s pioneer philanthropist. His good works continued through all 
his days and the seed sown by him gave an abundant harvest in after years. He was born in Boston, 
Mass., March 23d, 1795, and ended his long and useful life in Cleveland, July 5th, 1871. 

The Rouse family is an old and historic English one, tracing its ancestry direct to Sir Robert Le 
Rous, Knight Baronet under Edward, the Black Prince. Sir Anthony Rouse, seventh in descent from 
Sir Robert, was the father of Francis Rouse, Speaker of the ‘‘ Little Parliament” under Cromwell, in 
1653. The subject of this sketch was the son of Joseph Rouse, born June 22d, 1773, the second son of 
Benjamin Rouse, born in England, June 25th, 1736, and second in descent from the Francis Rouse of 
Cromwell's day. 

The parents of our subject died when he was six years old, and he found a home with near rela- 
tives. His opportunities for an education were limited, but he made the most of those available. 
When but seventeen years of age he served in the War of 1812, and after his discharge he engaged as 
a contracting builder with Peter Osgood, of Boston. In 1824 he removed to New York and in that 
city followed the same business. While in New York he became deeply interested in Sunday School 
work among the poor and neglected, and to this he gave so much of his time and so much of earnest, 
conscientious attention, that the American Sunday School Union requested and urged him to become 
its agent in the Western Reserve in Ohio. Mr. Rouse accepted this appointment, and, accompanied 
by his family, arrived in Cleveland, October 17th, 1830. 

The place was then a straggling village of about one thousand people, with little promise of 
becoming the great metropolis of the present day. He established his residence at the northwest corner 
of Superior street and the Public Square, where the Rouse Block, still owned by the family, now 
stands, and which he built in 1852. Here a depository of Sunday School books was opened, and for 
many years Mr. Rouse traveled through northern Ohio, holding religious meetings and attending to 
his other duties as Agent for the Sunday School Union. To this work he applied himself with a 
devotion rarely equaled, organizing a Tract Society, a Seamans’ Friend Society, and over two hun- 
dred Sunday Schools. Mr. Rouse was a man whose life and character brought absolute belief to 
those with whom he came in contact in the nobility and earnestness of the work to which he devoted 
himself with untiring zeal and self-sacrifice. The strength and firmness of his religious faith sus- 
tained him through many trials and wielded a powerful influence for better things over many people. 

Mr. Rouse was one of the organizers of the First Baptist Church in Cleveland in 1833, and during 
all the remainder of his life was one of its most zealous, consistent and useful members, and one of the 
Deacons from its organization until his death. 


ry 
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Mrs. Resecca EL.tiorr (CROMWELL) RouseE, one of the noblest women whose life history adorns 
the annals of Cleveland, was born in Salem, Mass., October 30th, 1799. She was the daughter of John 
Cromwell, one of an old and influential New England family, who died when his daughter was a child. 
Mrs. Rouse received a thorough education, to which were added the broadening influences of extended 
travel in foreign lands. August 12th, 1821, she married Benjamin Rouse, of Boston, and in 1824 
removed with him to New York City. 

Mrs. Rouse’s deeply religious and sympathetic nature quickly identified her with the benevolent 
and charitable work so much needed in New York, and in which her husband became so greatly 
interested, and when, in 1830, he was called to go to Ohio as the representative of the American 
Sunday School Union, she eagerly came to share with him the hardships and difficulties attending his 
labor in what was then a primitive country. 

Mrs. Rouse’s first duty, after making her home in Cleveland, was to make a personal visit in every 
home in the village, forming acquaintances and inspiring those around her to a higher and better life. 
She was one of the original seveateen members of the First Baptist Society, and may be said t» have 
been chiefly instrumental in its organization. She was the organizer and President of the Martha 
Washington Society of 1842, one of the first benevolent organizations in the city, and from which grew 
the Protestant Orphan Asylum, of which Mrs. Rouse was for many years the managing director. She 
was always active and helpful in every benevolent and charitable movement throughout her long and 
beneficent life. 

Among the many noble works of Mrs. Rouse the greatest and best was the organization of the 
‘¢ Soldiers’ Aid Society of Cleveland.’”’ On April 2oth, 1861, five days after President Lincoln’s first 
call for troops, this society was created with Mrs. Rouse as its President and directing spirit. It was 
the first in the country, and for five years it continued its immeasurable good work among the sick and 
wounded in the military hospitals of the Union. It collected and distributed supplies of inestimable 
value and furnished nursing and attention, the value of which cannot be measured by dollars. Mrs. 
Rouse was its official and active head during all those trying years. On many occasions she was at the 
front personally directing the operations of the organization in the crowded hospitals, and her name 
and fame went abroad all over this great land. 

In her honor and in grateful memory of her services and devotion, her figure is reproduced in one 
of the bronze panels in the magnificent monument erected on the Public Square by the people of 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County to their soldiers and sailors of the great Civil War. But in a different 
and equally enduring form will be found a memorial to Mrs. Rouse in the hearts of the people of 
Cleveland and their descendants, so long as men and women revere beauty, purity and devotion in the 
human character. Mrs. Rouse survived her husband a little more than sixteen years, and died 
im Cleveland,” December 23d, 1887. 


Mr. Epwin CootitpGe Rouse, for many years a prominent and active figure in the business and 
social life of Cleveland, and the second son of Benjamin and Rebecca E. (Cromwell) Rouse, was born 
in the city of New York, August 12th, 1827, and died at his home in Cleveland, February rst, 1877. 

Mr. Rouse came with his parents to Cleveland when he was three years old, and was reared and 
educated in this city. He entered mercantile life as a member of the wholesale dry goods house of 
Clark, Morgan & Company, which was one of the largest commercial establishments of its time. 
After several years’ connection with this firm, Mr. Rouse became the senior member of Rouse, Post & 
Company, in which he continued until the firm’s dissolution in 1856. He then became identified with 
the insurance business, in which he was actively engaged during nearly all the remainder of his busi- 
ness career. He served three years as Assistant Treasurer of Cuyahoga County, and during the war, 
when the short-term troops were called for, he went into the service as Captain of Company F, One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Ohi» Regiment Volunteer Infantry, commanding Fort Totten, one of the 
defenses of Washington. 

In 1865 Mr. Rouse resumed the insurance business, and was one of the organizers of the Sun Fire 
Insurance Company of Cleveland, becoming its Secretary and Treasurer. In 1875, upon the death of 
Stillman Witt, its President, Mr. Rouse was elected President and filled that position until his death. 
He was also Ohio Manager for the Continental Insurance Company, of New York, for several years 
President of the Cleveland Board of Underwriters, a member of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and a member of its executive committee from its organization until his death. He was also 
the first President of the American District Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Rouse was married in Cleveland, August rath, 1850, to Miss Mary, daughter of Joseph K. 
and Margaret (Spangler) Miller. Joseph K. Miller died in 1838, aged thirty-six; but his widow sur- 
vived him many years and died September 26th, r8or. 
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Henry Ciark Rouse, financier, railway president and man of affairs, the only son of Edwin 
Coolidge and Mary (Miller) Rouse and grandson of Benjamin and Rebecca (Cromwell) Rouse, was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, March 15th, 1853. 

His academic education was supplemented by two years’ instruction under private tutors and by 
extended foreign travel. 

In 1874 he entered his father’s office, and upon the latter’s death, in 1877, assumed entire charge 
of his business. In 1882 he gave up his active interest in fire underwriting and that year erected 
‘‘The Lincoln,” the first large apartment house in Cleveland. In 1883 Mr. Rouse interested himself 
in several manufacturing enterprises, first as executive officer of the Joel Hayden Brass Company of 
Ohio, later as President of the Hayden Company, operating large brass works at Haydenville, Mass., 
and in 1884 he became President of the United Brass Company of New York, then the leading brass 
manufacturing company in this country. About this time he was also Treasurer of the Lorain Manu- 
facturing Company and of the Britton Iron and Steel Works of Cleveland. 

In 1885 he joined a syndicate for the construction of the Chicago, Wisconsin & Minnesota Rail- 
road, in extension of the Wisconsin Central Railroad system from Milwaukee to Chicago, which was 
completed in 1887. Not long after this he withdrew from his manufacturing and kindred business 
undertakings to devote himself entirely to railway interests. 

Upon the reorganization of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, in 1891, Mr. 
Rouse was made Chairman of the Board of Directors and the property was turned over to him by the 
Receivers on July 1st of that year. January 11th, 1892, he was elected President of the Booneville 
Railroad Bridge Company. May 24th, 1892, he was chosen President of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Company as well, and May 2oth, 1893, Chairman of the Board of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Eastern Railway Company, 

On October roth, 1894, Mr. Rouse was elected President of the Cascade Mountain Coal Com- 
pany; November 8th, 1894, of the Clealum Railroad Company, December 3d, 1894, of the Northern 
Pacific & Cascade Railroad Company, of the Tacoma, Orting & Southeastern Railway Company and 
of the Washington Short Line Railroad Company, and on August 4th, 1895, of the Central Washing- 
ton Railroad Company, all of which offices he still holds. 

He is also now serving as Director in the following companies: Kansas City & Pacific Railway 
Company, Washita Valley Railway Company, Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Company, 
Southwestern Coal & Improvement Company, Osage Coal & Mining Company and the American Steel 
Barge Company. On August 15th, 1893, he was appointed Receiver of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, an office that he retained until February 21st, 1896. He was also President of the Northern 
Pacific & Manitoba Railroad Company and of the Winnipeg Transfer Railway Company from Decem- 
ber 3d, 1894, to February 29th, 1896. From September 19th, 1895, to February 29th, 1896, he was 
President of the Little Falls & Dakota Railroad Company, the Fargo & Southwestern, the Sanborn, 
Cooperstown & Turtle Mountain, the Rocky Mountain Railroad of Montana, the Helena & Jefferson 
County, the Northern Pacific, La Moure & Missouri River, the James River Valley, the Southeastern 
Dakota, the Rocky Fork & Cooke City, the Duluth, Crookston & Northern, the Helena & Red 
Mountain, the Northern Pacific & Montana, the Helena & Northern and the Missoula & Bitter Root 
Valley Railroad Companies and the Coeur d’Alene Railway and Navigation Company, and during this 
period he was Director in ten other Transportation Companies, viz.: Northern Pacific, Fergus & 
Black Hills Railroad Company, Jamestown & Northern Railroad Company, Jamestown & Northern 
Extension Railroad Company, Drummond & Philipsburg Railroad Company, Northern Pacific Express 
Company, St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Duluth & Manitoba Railroad Company, 
Montana Union Railway Company and the Chicago & Calumet Terminal Railway Company. 

August 24th, 1896, the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Railway went into the hands of Re- 
ceivers. At the request of a majority of the several classes of security holders of that company, Mr. 
Rouse became one of a Committee to reorganize the railroad. The committee is now engaged upon 
this work and its plan of reorganization was presented to the public on October roth, 1896. 

In April, 1895, Mr. Rouse began the erection of a splendid seven story Greproot business block, 
of the most improved modern construction, at Nos. 191, 193, 195 and 197 Superior street, between 
Bank and Seneca streets. This permanent and beautiful addition to the improvements on Superior 
street was completed in the autumn of 1896, and out of compliment to Cleveland’s Centennial Year 
has been given the appropriate name of ‘‘ The Century.” 

Mr. Rouse enters no new enterprise without intimate knowledge of its resources and possibilities, 
but once committed to any undertaking, he plans broadly and boldly and executes with celerity and 
confidence. His capacity for the acquisition of minute information and concentration of details has 
caused his services to be eagerly sought for in large and difficult enterprises. 
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He is a member of the Union and Roadside Clubs of Cleveland, of the Country Club of Glenville, 
of the Metropolitan, Riding, Racquet and Tennis and Lawyers’ Clubs and the Down Town Association 
of New York city. He is the owner of the schooner yacht Iroquois, is a member of the New York 
Yacht Club and Commodore of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club of New York 

He was one of the charter members of the First Cleveland Troop of Horse, of which organization 
he was an active member for thirteen years and First Sergeant for seven years. The Riding School 
that was established in 1886 on Willson avenue, with what was then the largest riding hall in the 
country, originated with him. He was one of the founders of the Western Reserve National Bank and 
one of the promoters of the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland. 

Although in recent years his active business interests have been remote from Cleveland, Mr. Rouse 
has maintained his home in the old family homestead on Euclid avenue, now one of the few remaining 
landmarks among the dwellings of half a century ago. 


LorENzO Atson KELSEY was born at Port Leyden, New York (better known in that vicinity as 
Kelsey’s Mills), February 22d, 1803. His father was Eber Kelsey, who went from Killingworth, Conn., 
to Port Leyden in 1797, whence he removed to Cape Vincent in 1809, making the first clearing and 
erecting the first house. He was called to Cape Vincent, in the interest of Vincent LeRay, whose 
agent he was. LeRay was largely interested in the great land company, ‘‘La Compagnie de New 
York,” the property of the colony of French exiles banished during the French Revolution, and who 
settled i in Lewis and Jefferson counties. Among them was Joseph Bonaparte and Count Real, of Paris, 
the latter Chief of the Secret Police and the Council of Ten. Among these exiles were people of hich 
culture and refinement, and many of them were early friends of Mr, Kelsey. 

The mother of our subject was Lucy Leete, a great-great-granddaughter of William Leete, one 
of the earliest of the Colonial Governors, and at the time of his death Governor of the State of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. lL. A. Kelsey married, in 182s, Sophia Smith, a daughter of Miner Smith, a druggist, of 
Windham, Conn., and granddaughter of the. Major Hezekiah Huntington, who left the Reyolutionar y 
Army after a service of three years, to establish: at Windham, Conn., the first’ armory in the United 
States for the making and repairing of arms, and where, he lined, the first gun wholly made in 
America was produced. 

Soon after Mr. Kelsey’s marriage A removed to Youngstown, on the Niagara river, to engage in 
the lumber business. A schooner ‘owned by his firni was the first craft to pass through the Welland 
Canal. He came to Cleveland i in 1837, having been induced by flattering promises to take charge of 
the ‘“‘ Exchange,” which was supposed to bea very fine structure on the ‘‘Flats.” After his arrival 
there was a failure on the part of the Exchange people, and the project fell through. Mr. Kelsey then 
turned his attention to the old Cleveland Hotel, which stood on the site of the present Forest City 
House. Finding the business distasteful, after a year’s experience he retired. 

Mr. Kelsey “then became commander of the lake passenger steamer ‘‘ Chesapeake,” in the line 
between Buffalo and Chicago. . Subsequently he purchased the steamer ‘“‘Gen. Harrison,” and ran if 
between Chicago and Green Bay. -He always had a great fondness for the water, and when a lad 
Commodore Chauncey, | who was a warm friend of the family, wished him to enter the navy, but his 
father would not give consent. 

After the erection of the New England Hotel, in 1847, by Mr, George M, Atwater, Mr. Kelsey 
was persuaded to take charge of it, and remained as its proprietor two years, This hotel was on the 
corner of Superior and Merwin. streets; a fine house, and a rival of the ‘‘ Weddell,” then newly built. 
It was burned in 1854. 

In politics Mr. Kelsey was a Demoer at, and a friend says of him: ‘‘ He was prominent in politics 
in those days, rarely missing election as a delegate to the National and State conventions of his party, 
and in his later days told many rare stories of his experiences with the historical men of his time.” 
He was Mayor of Cleveland in the years 1848 and 1849, and, although much pressed to serve for 
another term, declined todo so. His nature was most genial, modest and kind, and his tastes musical 
and artistic. 

Seven children were born to Mr. and Mrs, Kelsey—four sons and three daughters. Mr. Kelsey 
died in his eighty-seventh year, in his old home on Woodland Avenue, which he built in 1844, and 
there resided continuously, with the exception of the two years in the New England Hotel, 


It was through the enterprise of Frank McIntyre Srearns that the great Berea Stone Quarries 
were opened up and developed, and it is but natural that his name must ever be associated with that 
great undertaking. 
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Mr. Stearns isof Scotch English descent. He is a grandson of Captain John Stearns, of the Con- 
tinental Army, and his mother, Mary McIntyre Stearns, was a member of an old Massachusetts family. 
Daniel Stearns, his father, came to Ohio from Massachusetts, and the subject of this sketch was born 
in Brunswick, Medina County, July 27th, 1832. He received his early education in the district schools 
of his native county, and later entered the Baldwin Institute (which has since become the Baldwin 
University), at Berea. He has been a resident of Cleveland since 1892, having relinquished the man- 
agement of the Berea Stone Quarries about eight years ago. 

Mr. Stearns is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, the Colonial Club, and is one of the 
Trustees of Baldwin University, and of the Euclid Avenue Methodist Church. He was for two years 
Mayor of Berea. 

Mr. Stearns has twice been married—first at Berea, in 1857, to Jane Crocker; and second, in Cleve- 
land, to Celia Ballou, the daughter of S. C. Ballou. Two daughters were the result of the first marriage, 
and one son by the second marriage. The latter isa student of the Case School of Applied Science. 

Mr. Stearns is at present interested in the development of Columbus, the county seat of Poke 
County, North Carolina, and has recently made a large purchase in and around the town. He is also 
one of the leading spirits in the promotion of Spring Mountain Park, located on the southern slope of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, about forty miles south of Asheville, near the magnificent estate of George 
Vanderbilt. 

His faith in the future of this territory has led him to make extensive investments. One of his first 
purchases was an entire block, opposite the Court House, upon which a school was erected through his 
enterprise and generosity. He secured the services of Mrs. G. Stanley Pope, a graduate of Oberlin, 
and has since afforded nearly free education to the many 
children of Columbus and the surrounding country. A 
room was fitted up as a free library, which, under the 
kindly supervision of his cultivated daughters, has been 
well supplied with a choice assortment of books. It is the 
intention of Mr. Stearns to still further extend these 
educational facilities, and with the aid of the Blue Ridge 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he hopes 
to establish there in the near future a thoroughly equipped 
Industrial College. 


Mr. E. W. Doty has been connected with the 
Cleveland World for nearly five years, having been 
reporter, travelling correspondent, and editorial writer— 
which last position he now holds. He began his news- 
paper work on the West Side Sentinel, in 1883. He 
afterward conducted another West Side paper with some 
success. In 1891 he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Ohio General Assembly, and in 1893 he 
was re-elected. During his second term he had charge 
of the State appropriations, and was highly complimented 
upon the successfui outcome of his labors in connection 
therewith. 

Mr. Doty was born in Pierrepont. N. Y., September 
15th, 1863, and has lived in Cleveland since he was five years old. He attended the Cleveland public 
schools, and graduated from the West High School in 1882. During his last year in High School he 
aided in the formation of the Dorian Literary Society, one of the most successful school societies in Ohio, 
He was married, in 1888, to Miss Bertha G. Bissell. They have two children—a daughter and a son. 


E. W. Doty. 


THEO. ENpEAN was born in Birmingham, England, and is a son of Theo. and Matilda (Duchett) 
Endean, natives of France and Scotland, respectively, who came to America and located in Massa- 
chusetts. The elder Endean was an Episcopalian clergyman, born in Paris, and the son of a prominent 
journalist of that metropolis. 

Our subject was educated in the east, and at an early age developed his artistic tastes. He attended 
the Academy of Design, in New York city, and later made a professional study of the art of photog- 
raphy, inwhich he has become eminent. He then engaged in practical work in Boston and other large 
cities of the east. 

Mr. Endean located in Cleveland, in 1886, and established a photographic studio, which has since 
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become one of the most noted in the country. Few men have done so much to develop and elevate 
the art of photography, while few have attained results that compare with his productions. He is the 
patentee of several photographic devices now in general use, and has won many of the higher honors 
that have been conferred upon members of his profession. An artist by nature, years of study, with 
travel and observation abroad, have combined to bring him his well-deserved success. 


Levi Benepicr.—Among the many sons of Connecticut who came to Cleveland at an early day, 
was the subject of this sketch. A hillside farm in the suburbs of the beautiful town of Danbury was 
his birthplace and the home of his boyhood. Possibly the rugged soil from which he sprung and the 
struggle to wrest a living from its stony surface, may have had an influence in producing a nature 
that was full of strength and force. When a young man of twenty-one he removed from Danbury to 
Schenectady, New York, where he engaged with his brother in business. Here he married, and 
buried his young wife five years later, who left him with a little son, who afterward became a well- 
known physician in Brooklyn, New York. 

For thirty years Mr. Benedict lived in Schenectady, filling various positions of usefulness and 
trust. He was an alderman there for a number of years, an officer in the militia, and a deacon in the 
Presbyterian Church | With his second wife, who was also a native of Danbury, Conn., and his three 
sons, he removed to Cleveland, in 1846. Here for many years he was identified with its business 
interests, engaging in commercial pursuits and becoming a Director of the Commercial National 
Bank, of which he was one of the incorporators. He aided in organizing the Second Presbyterian 
Church, of which he was first a deacon and later an elder, filling the latter position at the time 
of his death in June, 1876. 

The strictest integrity, strong common sense, excellent judgment, a clear head and a warm heart, 
were perhaps the chief characteristics of Mr. Benedict. “To these.were added a devout life, full of 
good works, of self-denying acts, helpful to those in need, and-ever ready to assist and encourage his 
fellow-men 


Mr. LurHer Frankiin Lyman, a venerated citizen of Cleveland, isa native of Connecticut. He 
was born at New Hartford in that State, October 1st, 1814, and after the common school course 
completed his education at the Torringford Academy. 

When a young man, Mr. Lyman came to Ohio and located at Newton Falls, where he resided 
twenty-one years, having been engaged in business there with a brother during that time. -Possessing 
a competency, and his health becoming impaired, he retired from active business at Newton Falls, in 
1857, and removed to Cleveland A 

Mr. Lyman is a member of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, and has devoted much time and 
attention to the practical benevolences of church work. For many years he was actively and especially 
engaged in this work among the people in that portion of the city formerly known as Wassonville, 
and it would be hard to measure the good he did for them and among them: 

On January 22d, 1844, Mr. Lyman married Miss Harriet Stevens, sister of Mrs. John Seamean, 
and who has resided here since 1836. Four children were born to them;..of: these Mr. H. F. Lyman 
and Mrs. J. E. Upson of this city, and Mrs. W. F. Linn, of Detroit; are living: One daughter was 
the wife of Mr. J. W. Walton, of Cleveland, and is now deceased. 


The late James M. Hoyt was born in Utica, N. Y., in 1815, and died in Cleveland in April, 1895. 
Mr. Hoyt was graduated from Hamilton College, N. Y., in 1834, and at once commenced the study 
of law, which he continued after his removal to Cleveland, in the office of. Andrews & Foot. In 
1837 he was admitted to the firm, which became Andrews, Foot & Hoyt--.In 1848 Mr. Andrews’ 
elevation to the bench of the Superior Court necessitated his withdrawal, but the firm of Foot & Hoyt 
continued until 1853, when Mr. Hoyt retired from the active practice of his profession. He then 
became extensively interested in real estate in Cleveland and vicinity. No resident of Cleveland has 
ever been more esteemed while living, and more sincerely regretted when dead, than Mr. Hoyt. He 
was a devout Christian and an earnest worker in churches of Protestant denominations. In 1854 he 
was licensed to preach the gospel, but was never ordained. In the same year he was chosen 
President of the Ohio Baptist State Convention, and was annually re-elected to that position for more 
than twenty-four years. He was also chosen.President of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, the national organization for Baptist missions in North America, and retained that position 
until 1890, when he resigned. For thirteen years he was President of the Cleveland Bible Society, an 
auxiliary to the American Bible Society, of which he was one of the Vice-Presidents at the time of his 
death. 


Levi Benedict. 


Luther F. Lyman. James M. Hoyt. 
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In 1870 Mr. Hoyt was elected a member of the State Board of Equalization, and in 1873 repre- 
sented the citizens of Cleveland on the Board of Public Improvements. In 1870 Denison University, 
of Granville, O., conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. Few men have attained a culture more 
genuine and liberal than his, and few were better versed in physical science, philosophy and history. 
He was ever a liberal contributor to religious and charitable objects, and during the War of the 
Rebellion rendered valuable aid in numerous ways to the cause of the Union. 

Mr. Hoyt was married, in 1836, to Miss Mary Ella Beebe, in New York city. To them were born 
six children, five of whom are living—Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Colgate 
Hoyt, of New York; Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, of Cleveland; Mr. James M. Hoyt, a prominent lawyer 
of this city; and Mr. Elton Hoyt, now residing in Telurida, Utah. 


Mrs. Lypia Hoyr Farmer, author, critic and essayist, is one of the most noted literary women of 
Cleveland. She was born in this city. Her parents were the late Hon. J. M. Hoyt, of Cleveland, and 
Mary Ella Beebe, daughter of Alexander M. 
Beebe, LL.D., of New York. Her husband, the 
Hon, E. J. Farmer, is well known as an author 
of several works on politics and finance. They 
have two sons ana one daughter. 

Mrs. Farmer is widely known in the literary 
world; for her poems, essays, stories, historical 
sketches and novels have been fortunate in winning 
the admiration, not only of her own country people, 
but of prominent people in other lands. She isthe 
author of ‘‘A Story Book of Science” (1886), 
‘‘ Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers” (1886), ‘‘ Girls’ 
Book of Famous Queens ” (1887), ‘‘ The Prince of 
the “Fiamma Star (4887), “The Lite of La 
Fayette” (1888), ‘‘A Short History of the French 
Revolution ” (1889), ‘‘A Knight of Faith” (1889), 
‘“A Moral Inheritance” (1890), ‘‘What America 
Owes to Women” (1893), ‘‘ Aunt Belindy’s Points 
of View” (1894), and ‘‘The Doom of the Holy 
City ga(r395)). 

Mrs. Farmer’s brilliant historical romance, 
‘‘“The Doom of the Holy City; Christ and Cesar,” 
bids fair to be a second ‘‘Ben Hur” in popular 
interest. This work is founded upon the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the scenes are laid in Rome 
and Jerusalem, which cities Mrs. Farmer has 
reproduced in her story as they appeared in the 
first century. She hasreceived from Buckingham 
Palace a gratifying letter by order of her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, in acceptance of a copy of ‘*The 
Doom of the Holy City; Christ and Ceesar.”’ 

In addition to the recognition of Queen Victoria, the authoress has received personal letters from 
Queen Margherita, of Italy, Lady Henry Somerset, of England, Presidents of Universities, Professors 
in prominent colleges, well-known clergymen and famous authors—all writing with the critics and 
book reviewers in commendation of the book. The work was dedicated by special permission to the 
Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, from whom Mrs. Farmer received an autograph letter of commendation 
regarding one of her previous works: ‘‘A Knight of Faith.” Mrs. Farmer’s recent essay on ‘‘The 
Science of Living’ is attracting wide attention. She has just completed ‘‘The Nero of the Nineteenth 
Century.” The striking title is said to be well sustained in the impressive scenes of modern phases 
in the drama of human life. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 


CoLoneL AupHeus G, QuiInTRELL.—Among the men whose personal history is inseparably inter- 
woven with the records of the late war, and whose name deserves a foremost place, is Col. Alpheus 
G. Quintrell. He was born July 4th, 1842, and was of English ancestry. He came to Cleveland in 
1852. He graduated in the classical course in July, 1857, in the first class that graduated from the 
Cleveland High School, his oration on that day having for its subject: ‘‘ National Education Necessary . 
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to National Prosperity.”’ He afterward studied law with the firm of Adams & Canfield, and was 
admitted to the barin February, 1864. Nature had gifted him with most felicitous powers of expression, 
and as a public speaker he was earnest, eloquent, and convincing; his thought clear and logical. 
He was a natural leader, and very patriotic and ambitious. 

It was natural and inevitable that such a man should become a zealous and brave soldier when his 
country called him. In April, 1864, he recruited and organized a company of volunteers, and on 
April i9th, acting under orders from the Governor, he took his company to Columbus, where it 
became Company E of the Sixtieth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He Pe a Fes 
was offered the rank of Captain, 
and every inducement if he would 
stay at home and recruit. But he 
replied: “*The boys Jenlisted™ to 
fight with me, and where they go 
they will find their Captain with 
them.” «As: part (ot {the Siinse 
Division, Ninth Army Corps, his 
company made a forced march to 
the front. With awful loss of life, 
the Sixtieth Regiment fought in 
the battles of the Wilderness, Nye 
River, Bethesda Church, Cold 
Harbor, Gaines’ Mills, and before 
Petersburg. [t was in this last- 
named engagement Colonel 
Ouintrell was left to command the 
regiment as ranking Captain, and 
lost his life. The last time his men 
saw him he was charging on 
ahead, calling to them: ‘‘ Come 
on, boys! we will not give them 
an inch!” Night came on and the 
army fell back. Next morning 
the field was retaken, and his men 
searched for the body of their 
commander, but they never found 
him. It is supposed that his body 
had been buried by the rebels, so 
the place of his sepulture is not 
known to this day. 

Like a Spartan mother, his 
mother had idolized her son, and, 
like a Christian mother, she 
mourned him, knowing, as he 
wrote in his last letter, written at oa 
Cold Harbor to his sister Mary: 
‘*We shall mect around the great L 
white throne, where there shall 
be no more marching or weary, Col. Alpheus G, Quintrell. 
wandering feet.” 

His brother, Nat., was a surgeon in the United States Hospital, in Cleveland, when Col. 
Quintrell died. In three short months, worn out by excessive grief and hard work, he, too, died. 
He went to his grave at the early age of seventeen without a stain upon his memory. 

There are now living Col. Quintrell’s two sisters, Mary C. Quintrell and Emma Quintrell Stone; 
and his two brothers, Thomas Quintrell and G. Clifton Ouinttell. Mrs: Stowe-is the wite of T; J. 
Stone, one of the oldest bankers of Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. G. Clifton Quintrell married Miss Alice 
LeVake, and lives in Kansas City, Mo. Thomas Quintre'l married Sara Clayton. 
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Miss Mary C. QuinTRELt was for many years interested in the public schools of Cleveland, and 
introduced the phonic method of teaching reading in the schools. Education has had no warmer nor 
more intelligent friend than she. She was the first woman who was a candidate in Cuyahoga County, 
and the first woman nominated by the Democratic party for the School Council of Cleveland. 

Miss Quintrell is a lady of thorough education, liberal culture, extensive travel and observa- 
tion. ~She was chosen in 1893» by the Science Club to represent it at the Science Congress 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. The subject of the paper she read there was: ‘‘Sea 
and ashore; or, vi Day with Our Science Club.” Por the past ten years she has spent most 
of her time in painting. Her beautiful pictures—mostly marine views—adorn the walls of her 
elegant home, and also the homes of 
her friends. During the past twenty 
years Miss Quintrell has conducted the 
singing for religious services in the 
wards of Lakeside Hospital on Sabbath 
afternooms’ “After the “services she 
distributes magazines and papers to 
the patients. She has distributed in 
the last six years an average of five 
thousand six hundred and ninety a year 
to them. 


Wititiam W. ARMSTRONG, born at 
New Lisbon, Ohio, March 18th, 1833, 
was the youngest son of General John 
Armstrong, a prominent and influential 
citizen -of Columbiana County. — In 
1847 he entered the*-office -of thé 
Seneca ‘‘Advertiser,” at Tiffin, then 
published by John G. Breslin, and 
contributed to the editorial columns. 
Mr. Breslin later becoming Treasurer 
of State, tendered young Armstrong, 
though only nineteen years of age, the 
office of registrar of the bank depart- 
ment in the State Treasurer’s office; he 
accepted and filled the position creditably 
for about two years. In 1854 he 
returned to Tiffin, purchased the ‘“‘ Ad- 
vertiser,” and at the age of twenty-one 
entered upon his editorial career. In 
1857 he was appointed by President 
Buchanan, Postmaster of Tiffin, which 
office he held until 186r- 

Mr. Armstrong’s position in politics, 
his writings, actions and genial nature 
had already made him a strong man in 
his party, when in 1862, he was elected 
Secretary of State. He was probably 
the youngest man ever elected to a State office in Ohio. He served from 1862 to 1865, and his name 
will be found on the commissions of many thousands of officers of the Union Army from Ohio. In 1865 he 
purchased the Cleveland ‘‘ Plain Dealer,” transferred his interests to Cleveland, and in a few years 
made the ‘‘ Plain Dealer” one of the leading newspapers of the west. In 1868 he was elected delegate- 
at-large from Ohio to the Democratic National Convention, at New York, which nominated Horatio 
Seymour for President. In 1872 he came within a few votes of securing the nomination of his party 
for Congress, in the Seneca-Erie District. After having removed his residence to Cleveland, in 1876, 
he was chosen by the Democrats of the Cuyahoga District, to represent them in the St. Louis Demo- 
cractic National Convention; again, in 1880, he was chosen a delegate to the convention which 
nominate. Hancock and English for President and Vice-President. He was also elected member of 
the Demo>ratic National Executive Committee from Ohio. In the Democratic State Convention of 


Miss M. C. Quintrell. 
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Ohio, held at Columbus, in 1881, Mr. Armstrong, wasa strong favorite for Governor, but peremptorily 
declined being a candidate. Mr. Armstrong was married, November roth, 1857, to Sarah V.; 
youngest daughter of Josiah Hedge, Esq. 


The late LEonarp Case, Sr., one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the history of Cleveland, was born 
in Westmorcland county, Pa., July 29th, 1786, and died 
in this city December 7th, 1864. In 1799 his father 
bought two hundred acres of land in what was then 
Warren township, Trumbull county, Northwest Terri- 
tory, and in April, 1800, located with his family on 
the tract. The boy got a little schooling in a log 
schoolhouse in the pioneer neighborhood. In 1802 he 
partially recovered from a severe attack of inflammation 
of the lower limbs, but seriously crippled, and having 
forgotten much of what he had learned at school, he went 
earnestly to work to recover his lost education, earning 
what money he could by making baskets and sieves. 
He afterwards studied law, and in 1806 was appointed 
Clerk of the Supreme Court for Trumbull county. In 
this position he became familiar with the titles and 
records of the Connecticut Land Company, and later 
became confidential clerk to Gen. Simon Perkins, land 
agent for the company, becoming an authovity on land 
titles in the Western Reserve. He remained at Warren 
until 1816, having, among his other duties, the collec- 
tion of nonresident taxes, and serving as Justice of the 
Peace. He was admitted to the barin 1814. Leonard Case;-Si: 

In 1816 Mr. Case received the appointment as 
Cashier of the Commercial Bank of Lake Erie, just organized in Cleveland. He immediately removed 
to Cleveland and entered upon the discharge of his duties. After the bank's failure he resumed the 
practice of law, until 1820, when he was appointed Auditor of Cuyahoga county, which position he 
filled four years. From 1821 to 1825 he was President of the Village Council. In 1824 he was elected 
to the Legislature, becoming an influential leader in shaping important legislation of that time. In 
1832 he was instrumental in settling the affairs of the old Commercial Bank, and became its President 
upon its reorganization and resumption of business. In 1835 he began to interest himself in real estate 
transactions, in which he was very successful, accumulating a large fortune and becoming a prominent 

factor in canal and railroad development — : 

Mr. Case married at Stow, Portage county, Ohio, September 
28th, 1817, Miss Elizabeth Gaylord, a native of ‘Middletown, Conn. 
He left two sons—Leonard and William. i 


LEONARD Cask, JR., the second son of Leonard Case; Sr., was. 
born in this city June 27th, 1820, in a frame house on the lot now 
occupied by the building of the Mercantile National Bank. 
Like his father, he became conspicuous in the affairs of Cleveland. 
He attended the schools the town then afforded, and afterwards. 
entered Yale College, where he graduated in 1842. During the 
ensuing two years he devoted his attention to the study of law in 
the Cincinnati Law School, where he graduated and was admitted 
to the bar after the necessary examination. He opened a law 
office, but his father’s extensive affairs required all of his attention, 
and he did not engage in general practice. His tastes were 
literary, and he possessed much ability as a writer on many 
subjects. Hisname will ever be associated with the Case Library, 

Leonard Case, Jr. and the Case School of Applied Science. He gave the library build- 

ing, valued at three hundred thousand dollars, to the Library 

Association, and established the Case School of Applied Science, which he liberally endowed. In 

both of these benefactions he gave form and substance to what had been indefinitely contemplated by 
his father and brother William. He died in Cleveland, January 6th, 1880. 
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WiuiAM Cass, the elder son of Leonard Case, Sr., was born in a small house on Superior street, 
east of Bank street (which occupied a lot now owned by the Perkins’ estate), on August roth, 1818. 
He was educated in the Cleveland schools, including the preparatory school, conducted by Franklin T. 
Backus. Upon reaching manhood he engaged in active business 
life, and assisted in the management of his father’s extensive 
interests. He had a great fondness for outdoor life, and became 
a naturalist, to whose knowledge and perception John J. Audubon 
acknowledged his indebtedness in many ways. 

In 1850 to 1852 he was Mayor of the city, having been 
councilman with Henry B. Payne, L. M. Hubby, and others, for 
several years. He was most ambitious for the prosperity of the 
city, and gave years of his most valuable energies to the purchase 
of the right of way for the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula 
Railroad, and his services and abilities led to his being selected 
as the President of the company, which office he filled with 
eminent success. 

Mr. Case had begun the erection of the Case Library Building 
when his lastillness cameupon him. The building was completed 
and disposed of by his brother, Leonard. Mr. Case was a man 
of refined tastes, gentle manners, and winning ways. He died 
in Cleveland, April 17th, 1862. 


The late HENRy CHISHOLM, an extensive manufacturer of iron 
and steel, was of Scottish birth. His father was Stewart Chisholm, 
a mining contractor, who lived in Lochgelly, in Fifeshire, where 
the son was born, April 22d, 1822. Henry Chisholm’s father died 
when he was only ten years of age, and he continued in school 
only two years 
“m= longer, when 

- William Case. - he became an 

“* + apprentice to 
a-tarpenter. - He worked at,-his-trade for five 
years, until his term of indenture was completed, 
when he went to Glasgow, the commercial metro- 
polis of Scotland. He remained there for three 
years, and then came to America, first settling in 
Montreal, Canada, where he remained for seven 
years, the latter portion of that time leing: in 
business on his own account. 

In 1850, foreseeing the future importance of 
Cleveland, he came to this city, being at that time 
twenty-eight years of age. In association with a 
firm from Montreal, he built a breakwater for 
the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad Company at 
the lake terminus of their road, and for some time 
after was kept employed building piers and docks 
along the lake front of Cleveland. 

inwrss Ma GChisholm formed the firni of 
Chisholm, Jones & Co., which engaged in the 
manufacture of railroad iron. The capacity of 
the mills at that time was about fifty tonsa day. 
In 1859 a blast furnace was built at Newburg, 
being the first built in this part of Ohio, and the 
next year another furnace was erected and additions 
made to the rolling mill He next erected a Hentyeehisholm. 
tolling mill in Chicago and two blast furnaces in 
Indiana, the Chicago mill being placed in charge of Mr. Chisholm’s eldest son, William, as manager. 
In 1864 the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company was organized, and in 1865 the company constructed 
the second Bessemer steel works in the United States. 
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In 1871 Mr. Chisholm organized the Union Rolling Mill Company of Chicago, and in connection 
with his Chicago partners, he also erected a rolling millat Decatur, Ill. No panics materially affected 
the business of these great concerns, and from the heavy amount of capital controlled, they were 
able to give effectual aid to many of the large and small railroad companies of the country. There 
is perhaps no achievement in the iron business in the United States that affords a parallel to the 
enormous growth from such small beginnings in such a short space of time. 

Mr. Chisholm was a man of great energy and endurance, and knew nosuch word as fail. He gave 
liberally to religious and charitable institutions, was kind and genial with his employes, and a man of 
strong domestic attachments. He was a Director in several of the charitable institutions of the city, 
and for twenty years an active member of the Second Baptist Church. He was married before leaving 
Scotland, to Miss Jean Allen, of Dumferline, Fifeshire. They had five children—three sons and two 
daughters. Mr. Chisholm died in Cleveland, May goth, 1881, after an illness of but three weeks, most 
sincerely mourned by the entire community. 


Mr. H. M. Anvptson, familiarly known as ‘‘ Father 
Addison,” was bornin Euclid township, Cuyahoga county, 
November 21st, 1818. His early life was that of a country 
boy, and he received his education in the primitive 
schools of that time. Later he taught in these schools, 
and acquired an enviable reputation as a teacher in 
northeastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania. In 1844 he 
married Miss Ann McCaslin, one of his Pennsylvania 
pupils, and located on a farm he purchased at Warrens- 
ville, Ohio. While engaged in farming he published a 
news and literary paper for a short time. In 1856 he 
rented his farm and came to Cleveland to give his five 
daughters better opportunities for an education, and was 
engaged in newspaper work on the Ohio Farmer, and 
other city papers. He has.ever since been an honored 
citizen of Cleveland. 

Mr. Addison was one of the early and persistent anti- 
slavery men of the Western Reserve, and his influence was 
far-reaching in_its effects. He was instrumental in 
organizing the Early Settlers’ Association, of Cuyahoga 
county, and six years ago established the summer Fresh 
Air Camp for poor children, of which he is the manager. 
He suggested, planned, and assisted in caring for the Log Cabin on the Public Square, which 
was a prominent.feature of the city’s centennial celebration. He is still a hale, active man, beloved 
by all who know him. 


H. M. (Father) Addison. 


Mr. A. P. Winstow, one of the old and.venerated citizens of Cleveland, has resided here since 
1842, and may properly be considered one of the city’s pioneers. He is a native of New York, and 
was born in Saratoga County, that State, on July 29th, 1816. 

Mr. Winslow commenced his business career as a merchant, later becoming proprietor of the 
American House, which he conducted from 1855 to 1860. Having a quick and inventive mind he 
afterward turned his -attention to other pursuits, and produced the Winslow Car Roof and the 
Winslow Safety Car Stove. He is now in the enjoyment of a competence, and resting from his 
labors at his home in this city. 

In politics Mr. Winslow isa Democrat. He was Sheriff of Cuyahoga County in 1875 and 1876. 
He was the nominee of his party for State Treasurer on the ticket when John W. Bookwalter was the 
candidate for Governor. He was appointed a Trustee of the Cleveland Hospital for Insane by 
Governor Bishop, serving five years, and was one of the Trustees of the Cleveland House of 
Correction five years. He is a member of the Order of Odd Fellows. 

On May roth, 1841, Mr. Winslow married Miss Kate Lyon, of Willoughby, Ohio, who died 
April 14th, 1891. May 17th, 1893, he married Miss Emma Johnson, of Cleveland, his present wife. 


JupceE Danie. KeEuey, born at Norwich, Conn., November 27th, 1755, was a grandson of Joseph 
Kelley, one of the early settlers of Norwich (1698). He removed to Middletown, Corin., where, in 
1787, he married Jemima Stow, a sister of Joshua Stow, one of the thirty-five original members of the 
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Connecticut Land Co., and one of the surveying party which, with Moses Cleaveland, founded this city 
in 1796. Daniel Kelley removed to Lowville, N.Y., in 1798, and was there elected first Judge of Lewis 
County. In the fallof r8r4 he located in Cleveland. In March, 1816, Judge Daniel Kelley succeeded 
his son, Alfred, as ‘‘ President” of the village of Cleveland, as the Mayor was then called, an office 
to which he was re-elected in 1817, 1818, and 1819. He was also Postmaster of Cleveland until L827, 
when he was succeeded by his son, Irad. In 1816, he, together with his sons, Alfred, Datus, and Irad, 
was among the incorporators of a company for the building of the first pier at the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga river. He died at Cleveland, August 7th, 1831. 


Darus Kettey, eldest son of Judge Daniel Kelley, was born in Middlefield, Conn., April 24th, 
1788, and died at Kelley’s Island, Ohio, January 24th, 1866. He came to Cleveland in 1811, and owned 
the farm now belonging to Hon. Clifton Beach, near Rocky River, and much adjoining land. In 1833, 
together with his brother, Irad, he purchased Kelley’s (then Cunningham’s) island. He married Sara 
Dean, of Martinsburgh, N. Y., by whom he had nine children. One of his sons, Alfred Stow Kelley, 
now lives in Cleveland, and is one of the Trustees of the Horace Kelley Art Bequest. 


JosepH Reynoutps Ke tey, a son of Judge Daniel Kelley, was born at Middlefield, Conn., March 
29th, 1794. © He married Betsey Gould, of Lowville, N. Y., and removed to Cleveland in 1814, 
becoming a large landowner in the’city. His son, Horace Kelley, is well known to Clevelanders as 
the donor of a large sum of money forthe foundation of an Art Gallery and School. This fund, 
together with the Hurlbut, Huntington, and other funds, makes up a total of about two millions of 
dollars, which at no distant date will become available for art purposes in this city. Horace Kelley 
was born July 18th, 1819, and died December 4th, 1890. He spent so much of his time in foreign 
travel that he was personally not widely known in Cleveland. His magnificent bequest to the public 
for art purposes was, therefore, a great surprise to his fellow-citizens, 


Irap Kettey, son of Judge Daniel Kelley, was born at Middlefield, Conn., October 24a. T7OL. 
He came to Cleveland in 1812, and was with General Harrison at Fort Meigs in 1813, and during the 
same year served as pilot to the fleet from Toledo to Put-in-Bay, where he arrived shortly after 
Perry’s victory. He built, in 1815, the first brick building in Cleveland, and conducted a prosperous 
business here until his retirement in 1851. He was Postmaster of Cleveland from 1817 to 1829. On 
August 5th, 1819, he married Harriet Pease, by whom he had ten children. Perhaps no man ever 
lived in Cleveland of whose sayings and doings more amusing anecdotes are told. Some of these 
stories—notably that of the eleven men, whom as foreman of a jury which would not agree with him, 
he reported to the Court as ‘“‘the eleven contrariest men” he ever saw in his life, have obtained 
national currency. In 1871 he started for Brazil, but died suddenly, on January 21st, of that year, at 
New York, while waiting to sail. 


Tuomas Moore KE Ltey, the youngest son of Judge Daniel Kelley who lived to come west, was 
born at Middlefield, Conn., March 17th, 1797. He came to Cleveland in June, 1815,-and was engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, especially packing and shipping produce to Montreal by water. In 1848 he was 
made the President of the Merchants’ Bank, now the Mercantile National Bank. He was a represen- 
tative in the 4oth and 41st General Assemblies of Ohio, from Cleveland, in 1841-’43. Under the old 
constitution the State was divided into judicial circuits, in each of which was a “ President judge” 
(a lawyer) who held courts in the various counties, and who was assisted in each county by three 
associates, usually chosen from among the best non-professional men, who, in the absence of the 
President Judge, held terms of Court. In 1846 Thomas Kelley was elected one of these lay judges, 
and from this was, like his father, known to the community as Judge Kelley. He married Lucy 
Harris Latham, of Thetford, Vt., by whom he had four children, two of whom are still residents 
of Cleveland. He died June reth, 1878. 


Aurrep Ke tey, eldest son of Judge Daniel Kelley, was born at Middlefield, Conn., November 7b, 
1789, and in 1798 removed to Lowville, N. Y., with his parents. He was educated in the common 
schools and at Fairfield Academy. In 1807 he entered the law office of Judge Jonas Platt, of the 
Supreme Court of New York, where he remained until 1810, when he came to Cleveland on horseback 
in company with his uncle, Joshua Stow, and Jared P. Kirtland, then a young medical student. At 
the time of their arrival Cleveland contained three frame and six log houses. 

Mr. Kelley was the first attorney-at-law in Cleveland, having been admitted to the Bar on 
November 7th, r8ro, and on the same day was appointed by the Court to the office of Prosecuting 
attorney, which position he held by-successive appointments until 1822. He is said to have been an 
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advocate of extraordinary force and cogency, and when he relinquished his practice to take charge of 
the construction of the Ohio Canal, of which he had long been an earnest projector, his business in 
his chosen profession was as large and lucrative as that of any attorney in northern Ohio. 

Under the charter incorporating the Village of Cleveland, dated December 23d, 1814, the first 
election took place on the first Monday in June, 1815. There were twelve votes cast and Alfred 
Kelley was unanimously chosen ‘‘ President,” as the Mayor was then called. On March roth, 1816, 
he resigned this office and his father, Judge Daniel Kelley, succeeded him as second President. 

In 1814 Alfred Kelley was elected a member of the Ohio House of Representatives, and, with 
William A. Harper, represented Ashtabula, Cuyahoga and Geauga Counties. He was the youngest 
member of the House, which met at Chillicothe, then the temporary capital of the State, but was, 
nevertheless, one of its most prominent and useful members. He continued at intervals a member of 
the Legislature, first as Representative, then as Senator, from Cuyahoga and adjoining counties until 
1823, when he was appointed, with others, State Canal Commissioner. 

The Ohio Canal, which, perhaps as much as any other one thing, made Cleveland, its northern 
terminus, that early commercial center which has in later years been so vastly developed, is a 
monument to the enterprise, energy, integrity and sagacity of Alfred Kelley. He was its foremost 
advocate, and the leading member of the Board of Canal Commissioners. During its construction 
Mr. Kelley removed first to Akron, then to Columbus, at which latter place he made his home during 
the remainder of his life. After the canal was finished he resigned his position as a Commissioner in 
order to regain his health, and to devote himself to his private affairs. On August 25th, 1817, he had 
married Mary Seymour Welles, of Lowville, N. Y., by whom he had eleven children. 

In October, 1836, he was elected to the Ohio House of Representatives from Franklin County, 
and was re-elected to the same office for the following term. He was chairman of the Whig State 
Central Committee in 1840, and was one of the most active and influential managers of that stirring 
campaign in which Harrison was elected President. He was appointed State Fund Commissioner in 
1840. In 1841 and 1842 a formidable party arose in the Legislature and State, which advocated the 
non-payment of the maturing interest on the State debt and the repudiation of the debt itself. Mr. 
Kelley went to New York and was able to raise nearly a quarter of a million dollars on his own 
personal security, by which means the interest was paid at maturity and the State of Ohio saved from 
repudiation. He was known at that time by every one as ‘‘ the savior” of the honor of the State. 

In 1844 Mr. Kelley was elected to the State Senate and in 1845 he was re-elected. It was during 
this time that he originated the bill to organize the State Bank of Ohio, and other banking companies. 
It afterward formed the basis of the National banking law as prepared under Mr. Chase (afterward Chief 
Justice), then Secretary of the Treasury. 

While Mr. Kelley was a member of the Legislature many valuable general laws originated with 
him. He was the author, in 1818, of the first legislative bill, either in this country or in Europe, for 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. It failed then to become a law, but Mr. Kelley said: ‘‘ The 
time will come when the absurdity as well as the inhumanity of adding oppression to misfortune will 
be acknowledged.” At the end of his Senatorial term Mr. Kelley was elected President of the 
Columbus & Xenia Railroad Company, which enterprise he was actively engaged upon until it was 
finished. He also accepted the Presidency of the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Railroad, and 
carried on that work with his usual energy and ability. In 1850 he was chosen President of the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula Railroad (afterward absorbed by the L. S. & M. S.), and was 
soon actively engaged inits construction. Onthe completion of these roads he resigned the Presidency 
of their respective companies, but continued an active Director in them to the time of his death. 

Mr. Kelley closed his public career as a member from Columbus of the State Senate of 1857. 
During the last year of this service his health was declining. Yet such was his fidelity to his trust 
that he went daily to the Senate, and he carried through several important measures for the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition of the State Treasury and securing the safety of the public funds. He 
was also in his legislative career very active in remodeling the tax laws so as to relieve the land 
owners from excessive taxation. At the end of his term in the Senate his health was much broken, 
caused by over-taxation of mind and body. He was confined to his room only a few days before his 
death, which occurred December 2d, 1859. 

It has been said of Mr. Kelley that few persons have ever lived who, merely by personal exertion, 
have left behind them more numerous and lasting monuments of patient and useful labor. Probably 
Ohio owes more of her material development to him than to any one citizen she ever had. 


Mr. JepHTHA H. Wangs, Ex-President of the Western Union Telegraph Company, was born in 
Seneca County, New York, August 11th, 1811. His father was a surveyor and civil engineer, and 
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our subject early gave promise of great. mechanical and inventive ability, combined with great 
executive capacity. He studied portrait painting under Randall Palmer, aceleLrated artist, and achieved 
considerable reputation in that direction. When about thirty years of age he became greatly 
interested in the discovery of Daguerre, and being then at Adrian, Michigan, made the first 
daguerreotype west of New York. The invention of telegraphy then attracting his attention, he 
opened and equipped the Jackson office. Later, he constructed telegraph lines in Ohio and other 
western States, and made many important improvements and inventions, among which was Wade's 


insulator. He was the first to enclose a sub-marine cable in iron armor, on a line across the 


Mississippi River at St. Louis. The numerous rival telegraph companies which had sprung up in the 
west were engaged in a ruinous competition, when a consolidation was effected under the name of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, with Mr. Wade as General Manager. He superintended 
‘the construction of the trans-continental line, opened in October, 1861, and in California consolidated 
the competing lines, and was made tne first President of the Pacific Telegraph Company, which was 
in turn consolidated with the Western Union, and Mr. Wade made President of the entire concern. 
He filled the position until 1867, when he retired from active business life on account of ill health. 

Mr. Wade originated the Lake View Cemetery Association with its more than three hundred acres 
of tastefully arranged grounds. He also beautified and gave Wade Park to the city, and built the 
Protestant Childrens’ Hiome, Ele died; August oth, 1890: 


CoLONEL CHARLES WHITTLESEY was born in Southington, Connecticut, October 4th, 1808, and was 
the son of Asaph Whittlesey, who came to Ohio in 1813, and settled in Tallmadge, Portage County. 
He svent his summers at work on the farm, and his winters at schoul, and in 1827 entered West Point 
Military Academy, graduating in 1831, and receiving the appointment of Second Lieutenant in the 
Sixth United States Infantry. Later he exchanged with a brother officer into the Fifth Regiment, 
with headquarters at Mackinac. At the close of the Black Hawk War, Lieutenant Whittlesey 
resigned fro the army and opened a law office in Cleveland, and in connection with the practice was 
occupied as part owner and co-editor of the Whig and Herald until 1837, when he was appointed 
Assistant Geologist of the Ohio Survey, which was disbanded in 1859. 

He then induced Mr. Joseph Sullivant, of Columbus, to furnish means for continuing investiga- 
tions into the works of the Mound Builders, with a view to a joint publication, and during 1839 and 
1840 examined nearly all the earthworks then discovered. In 1844 Mr. Whittlesey made an agricul- 
tural survey of Hamilton County, and in 1845 he became geologist of a Detroit company, engaged in 
opening up copper mines in Michigan, and a record of his adventures has been preserved in an article 
entitled: ‘‘T wo Months in the Copper Regions,” published in the National Magazine, of New York. 

In 1847 Colonel Whittlesey was employed by the government to make a geological survey of the 
land about Lake Superior and the upper Mississippi. He was afterwards engaged by the State of 
Wisconsin to make a survey of that State, which work was uncompleted when the Rebellion broke out. 
Colonel Whittlesey came to Cleveland and joined a regiment, and on April 17th, became Quarter- 
master-general,on the Governor’s Staff, and was sent to’ the field in West Virginia, where he served 
during the three months’ term as State Military Engineer with the Ohio troops. He then entered for 
three years’ service as Colonel of the Twentieth Ohio Volunteers, and was detai‘ed as chief engineer 
of the department of Ohio. At the Battle of Shiloh, on the second day of the fight, he was placed in 
command of the Third Brigade of General Wallace's division, and was specially commended for bravery. 

After the war, Colonel Whittlesey again turned his attention to explorations in the Lake Superior 
and upper Mississippi river basins, and new additions to the mineral wealth of the country were the 
result of his investigations. He organized the Western Reserve Historical Society, and was its Presi- 
dent until his death. The latter years of his life were full of ceaseless activity and research in scientific 
and historical fields. His published literary works were very numerous, commencing in 1833 and ending 
only with his death, which occurred in 1886. 


Joun Doane, at the time of his death, October r6th, 1896, had the distinction of being the oldest 
male resident of this vicinity, and was a descendant of onc of the oldest families in this country. The 


original fohn Doane, and founder of the Doane family in this country, crossed the Atlantic in one of : 


the first three ships that sailed for Plymouth, landiny at that famous spot in 1630. Timothy Doane, 
his son, and the father of our subject, was born in Middle Haddam, Connecticut, in 1759. He married 
Mary Cary in 1782, and removed to Herkimer County, N. Y., where he engaged in farming. It 
was in that county that John Doane was born, June 21, 1798. In 1801 Timothy Doane came to Ohio 
and settled at Doan’s Corners. He resided there until his death, November 14th, 1828; he became a 
Justice of the Peace, and was afterward a Judge of the Common Pleas Court. 
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John Doane received a limited education in the early schools, and then engaged in farming. He 
lived on the farm, which he cleared from the wilderness, over eighty years, until 1874, when he 
retired from active business. He was married in 1820 to Annolivia Baldwin, of Cleveland, who died 
in February, 1821. He was married the second time to Sophia Taylor, of Middle Haddam, Conn., 
September 27th, 1822. By this union he had six children. Mrs. Doane died October 3d, 1870. | 


Mr. Samuet J. Baker, Civil Engineer, and at present County Surveyor of Cuyahoga County, is 
a native of Dorchester, Mass. He came to Cleveland with his parents at the ave of three years, and 
was educated in the city common and High schools, At the age of sixteen he entered the City Civil 
Engineer’s office, serving successively as chainman, rodman, levelman, and transitman, on various 
engineering works, being finally made Assistant Engineer, in charge of surveys, in 1881. He con- 
tinued to act in this capacity for twelve years, under Engineers Morse, Force, and Rice, and Director 
of Public Works, R. R. Herrick. While holding this position, he made the surveys for the Kingsbury 
Run and the Central Viaducts, and for much other work incident to those great improvements. 

Mr. Baker, in 1880, was one of the founders of the Civil Engineers’ Club, of Cleveland, and served 
five years as its Treasurer, one year as Corresponding Secretary, one year as Director, and was one of 
its incorporators in 1891. In 1884 he prepared and read before the club an illustrated paper, entitled 
‘*The Original Surveys of Cleveland,” which was full of -most valuable information, and which is now 
a standard authority on the subject. 

In the spring of 1893 Mr. Baker left the City Engineering department, in consequence of the City 
administration becoming Democratic, and in the autumn of that year was nominated by the Repub- 
licans over five competitors, for County Surveyor. His election followed, and during his term of office 
he has executed a large amount of surveying and engineering work for the county. 

Mr. Baker has been an ardent Republican ever since his first vote, and is an active member of the 
famous Tippecanoe Club. In 1896 he was renominated by his party by a plurality of about two 
thousand three hundred votes at a primary election, and elected with his party’s ticket in the follow- 
ing November. He isa son of the late Robert Baker, who was for eight years the Secretary of the 
City Infirmary Board. His only relative living in the city is his sister, Mrs. George H. Foote, of 470 
Euclid avenue. 
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